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PREFACE. 


J HIS  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged  edition 
of  his  Botanical  Dictionary,  the  Author  cannot 
fubmit  to  the  public  without  previoufly  embracing 
an  opportunity  which  fo  naturally  prefents  itfelf, 
of  expreffing,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  tincere 
acknowledgements  for  the  very  favourable  re- 
ception which  the  work  has  obtained  fince  its  firft 
publication ; and  in  particular,  for  the  mention 
fo  honourably  made  of  it  in  the  periodical,  and 
various  other  writings  of  the  Learned,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent. 

Had  circumftances  permitted,  it  was  fully  the  Au- 
thor’s intention,  among  other  prefatory  matter,  to 
have  offered  fome  remarks  on  his  Defcriptions  of  the 
Natural  Orders  of  Linnaeus — a part  of  his  fubjeCt, 
on  which  he  has  beftowed  a more  than  ordinary 
lhare  of  attention,  as  the  Defcriptions  alluded  to, 
he  mull  confider  as  peculiarly  and  exclufively  his 
own  *.  But  this  he  muft  at  prefent  decline ; 


* See  the  article  Fracmenta  Methodi  Naturalis. 

partly 


PREFACE. 


partly  in  eonfideration  of  the  fize  which  the 
volume  has  already  attained,  but  chiefly  in  juftice 
to  the  Publifher,  who,  having  incurred  a confider- 
able  expence  in  adorning  it,  has  a right  to  expect 
that  he  may  not  be  exposed  to  fuffer  by  any  un- 
neceflary  delay  in  the  publication. 

To  his  ingenious  and  excellent  friend,  Dr. 
Thornton,  at  whole  earneft  and  repeated  requeft 
this  edition  was  undertaken,  the  Author  ftands 
indebted  for  many  uleful  fuggeltions  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  prelent  work,  and  for  leveral 
valuable  communications  during  the  progrefs  of  it. 
With  the  literary  char  after  of  this  gentleman  the 
world  is  fo  well  acquainted,  that  any  endeavour 
of  the  Author  to  add  to  his  well-earned  fame,  would 
be  fuperfluous.  But  though  it  be  generally  known 
that  his  eminence  in  his  favourite  lciencc  can  only 
be  equalled  by  the  generous  ardour  he  manifelts 
in  its  purfuit,  and  the  difmterefted  public-lpirited 
facrifices  which  for  years  he  has  been  making  for 
the  advancement  of  its  objefts,  it  belongs  to  thole 
alone  who  enjoy  the  happincls  ol  his  friendlhip, 
to  remark  the  fuperior  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
heart — that  noble  independence  which,  in  matters 
of  fcience,  difdains  the  fetters  of  authority,  and 
dares  to  think  for  itfelf — that  candour,  lo  eftiinablc, 
becaul'e  fo  rare,  which,  on  even' the  lhadow  oi  merit, 


PREFACE. 


is  eager  to  beftow  its  due  portion  of  applaufe— 
that  mild  forbearance,  which  he  never  fails  to  exer- 
cil'e  tow  aids  those  who,  envious  of  abilities  which 
they  despaii  to  reach,  have  not  the  magnanimity  to 
emulate  his  candour  ; — above  all,  that  love  of  virtue 
(not  the  inleparable  concomitant  of  learning) 
which  pervades  every  page  of  his  writings,  prompt- 
ing him  to  render  every  talent  and  purfuit  lub- 
feivient  to  the  advancement  of  the  efiential  in- 
terefts  of  morality  and  religion.  In  praiie  of  fuch 
a man,  (and  the  portrait  is  neither  ideal,  nor 
drawn  by  the  flattering  hand  of  partial  friendlhip) 
it  were  fcarce  poflible  to  exceed ; nor  of  his  fate 
with  the  molt  diftant  polterity,  requires  it  much 
prophetical  fagacity  to  pronounce, 


SEMPE3  HON-OS,  NOMKNQVE  SVVM,  LA  UDESQUE  MANEBUKT.’* 


ERRATA- 


ERRATA. 

The  reader  is  requefted  to  correft  the  following  inaccuracies. 
In  the  article  Acini,  for  « flrawberry ,”  read  “ rafpbersy 
At  the  end  of  the  article  Bracteat^,  for  “and  is  exempli- 
fied, &c.”  read  “ which  is  exemplified  — In  the  article  Capi- 
tatus  fios,  at  the  beinning,  for  “ a fructification,  generally  con- 
fiding of  many  flowers,”  read,  « a flower  generally  confiding  of 
many  fructifications  — In  the  article  Corculum,  line  5,  for 

“ the  former,”  read,  “ the  latter-,” — and  in  Structura  Vege- 
tabilis,  page  3,  line  23.  after  liber>  for>  Cl  from  its  fine  and 
thin  plates,  &c.”  read,  “ the  leaves  of  books,  (librij  being  originally 
formed  from  its  fine,  thin  plates,” 


* f The  Binder  is  defired  to  place,  immediately  after  the  Preface, 
Rav’s  Method — Tournefort’s  ditto,  and  Linnaeus  s Analyfis. 
—The  Plates,  Index,  and  Alphabetical  Lid,  conclude  the 

work. 


R AY’S  ME  T H 0 D 


This  complex  but  beautiful  Mode  of  Arrangement  is  .founded  chiefly  on  the  Fruit,  combined  with  the  Habit  or  Port  of,  Plants,  and' a-.  Variety;  of  other  Circinnftance^.  Pianfi 

according,  to  tins- Method,  are  primarily  divided  into-. 


Such  as  bear  no  Euds,  termed  Herbs ; 


Imperfeff  plants^ 

t Perfect  plants,. 

'rifing  with  two  feed-leaves, 
f without  petals,  — 

\ with  petals, 

with  a compound  flower. 


with  a Ample  flower,, 
having  raked  feeds. 


in  number  one,  — — 

, . , f the  flowers  growing  in  umbels, 

(in  number  two,  - e - 


1 


the  leaves  furrounding  the  ftera  in  rays. 


i.  , r f the  leaves  rough  and  hairy,  — 
m num  er  our^-  the  flowers  growing  in  whirls  round  the  ftem, 


in  number  many, 

^having  the  feeds  covered,  fwith.  a pulpy  fubl(ancej  j of  the  appfe  kind,^  - - 

with  a membranaceous  f that  is  manifold,  — — 

fubftance,  \ that  is  Angle, y-with  one  petal,  — 

with  two  and  three  petals, 


c. 


r 


hrifing  with  one  feed-leaf,  and  wanting  the  petals,.  — 
Kerbs  of  uncertain  family,  — — — 

f*ch  as  bear  Bud",  termed  Trees  ; 

j rifing  with  one  feed- leaf, 
riAngwith  two  feed-leaves, 


with  four  regular  petals,  — 

with  four  irregular  petals,  — 

with  fi  ve  petals,  — — 

-with  graffy  leaves  and  one  or  more  petals 


CLASSES.. 

T Submarine,  - 

2 Fungi, 

3 MuJ'ciy.  — - - - 

4.  Capillares, . 

$ Abetalae,  - - - 

6 • Planipetalae , - - -- 

7 Difcoideae, . - 

8 Corymbi ferae,  - 

9 Capitatae, . - 

I o Monofpermae,  - 

I I Umbelliferae,  — 

1 2 Stellatae , - - - - 

1 3 Afperifoliae , - 

14  Verticillatae,  - 

1 5 Polyfpermae , 

16  Pomiferae,  - 

17  Bacciferae,  - 

1 8 Multifiliquae,  - 

1 9 Monopetalae,  „ 

20  Di-Pripetalae, 

2 1 Siliquofae,  - 

22  Legu?ninoJae,  - - - 

23  Pentapptalae,  _ 

24  Floriferae,  - 

2 £ Stamineae,  . 

26  Anomalae,  - 


EXAMPLES.. 

Corallines,  fpunge,,  fuci*. 

Mufhrooms. 

Mofles. 

All  the  fern  tribe.. 

flHpi 

Hop,  hemp,  nettle,  dock,  orach,  amaranthu},  alchemiila,  plantain*,, 
knavvel,  mercury. 

Lettuce,  dandelion,  hawk-weed,  goat’s-beard, 

After,  golden-rod,  groundfel,  colt’s-foot,  cudwee 
Sun-flower,  marigold,  fever-few,  daify,  wormwood,  tanfy,  milfoil. 
Thiftle,  artichoke,  blue-bottle,  burdock,  faw-wort,  fcabious,  teazel. 


nipple-wort,  fuccory, 
ed,  leopard’s-bane. 


The  flower  placed  apart  from  the  fruit,  — 

/* which  is  crowned  with  the  calyx, 
\not  crowned  with  the  cafyx,  — • 


c The.  flower  joined  to  the  fruit. 


iof  a dry  fkinny  fubftance, 
V.of  the  pod  kind,  — 

Trees  of  difficult  arrangement. 


— 27  A rundinaceae,  - 

— 2 8 Apetalae,  - 

— 29  Prudiu  umbilicato, 

— 1 30  Frudlu  non  umbilicato, 

— 3 I Frudlu  Jicco , - 

• — 32  Frudlu  Jihquofo, 

■ — 3 3 Anomalae,  - 


Valerian,  thrift, . agrimony,  marvel  of  peru,  fumatory. 

Lafer-wort,  fnepherd’s-needle,  hemlock,  fanicle,  angelica,  mafter-wort,' 
Madder,  goofe  grafs,  wood-roof. 

Comfrey,  borage,  lung-wort,  bugdofs,  hound’s-tongue,  moufe-ear. 
Rofemary,  mint,  marjoram,  fage,  betony,  germander. 

Water- plantain,  ranunculus,  herb-bennet,  adonis,  anemone. 

Cucumber,  melon,  pumpkin,  gourd,  paflion-flovfer. 

Herb-chriftopher,  butcher’s-broom,  deadly-  nigtit-lhade,  winter-cherry. 
Houfe-leek,  parony,  hellebore,  monk’s-hood,  Columbine,  fraxinella. 
Hen-bane,  fpeedwell,  loofe-ftrife,  mullein,  mallow,  fox. .glove. 
Enchanter’s  night-fhade,  marflr-aloe. . 

Stock,  , fatin-flower,  feurvy-grafs,  poppy,  rue, . epilobium. 

Pea,  vetch,  lentils,  broom,  trefoil. 

Pink,  .lychnis,  chickweed,  violet. 

Hyacinth, . narciflus,  tulip,  flower-of-a-day,  fow-bread,  orchis,  ginger,- 
RuCh,  acorus,  and  the  grafles. 

Water-lily,  barren-wort,  meadow-rue,  pine-apple,  pepper,  vanelloe. 

The  palms. . 

Fir,  pine,  cedar,  cyprefs,  juniper, -walnut,  oak,  chefnut,  poplar. 

Apple,  quince,  medlar,  rofe,  honey-fuckle,  hlwthorn,  elder. 

-plum,  almond,  cherry,  peach,  orange,  lemoii,  calabaflr,  arbutus,  olive, 

acajou. 

Maple, . a(h,  lime,  tamarifk,  elm,  lilac,  fumach,  tea. 

St.  John’s  bread,  oleander,  caflia,  tamarind,  acacia,  broom,  laburnum, 
bladder-fenna. 

Fig... 


CLftrvation.— This  method.;is  much  to  be  cfleemed  for  its  approximation  to  nature,  The  1 ft,  3d,  4th,  6th,  nth,  12th,  13th,  14th,  16th,  21ft,  22d,  and  25th  clafles  are  true  naturul  families. 
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TOURNEFORT’S  MET 


This  celebrated  Method  is  founded  upon  the  Figure  of  the  Petals,  in  which  Refpe6f 
Knaut;  Figure  being  more  conftant  than  Regularity  or  Number.  According  to  it, 


jit  is  preferable  to  that  of  Rivinus  and 
Plants  are  primarily  divided  into 


Herbs  and  under-fhrubs ; 
('Bearing  flowers, 

With  petals. 


The  flowers  Ample, 

'Having  one  petal, 


CLASSES. 


EXAMPLES. 


1 


i 


l 


-that  is  bell-lhaped, 
funnel-fhaped,  — 


of  various  figures, 
lip-fhaped,  — 

Having  more  petals  than  one, 

that  are  crofs-ihaped,  ' — — 

difpofed  circularly,  . — . . — 

the  flowers  growing  in  umbels,  — ■ 

emerging  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
difpofed  like  thofe  of  the  lily,  — 

fliaped  like  a butterfly,  — 
of  various  figures,  — 

l_the  flowers  compound, 

C with  hollow  florets,  — . — 


1 Campamformes , - Deadly  night-fhade,  gentian,  convolvulus,  navel-wort,  mal- 

low, cucumber,  bell-flower,  ladies  bed- ftraw. 

2 Infundibuliformes , Tobacco,  thorn-apple,  primrofe,  valerian,  borage,  loofe- 

ttrife,  mullein,  night-ftiade. 

3 A»0?nali , - - Arum,  Birth-wort,  toad-flax,  bear’s-breech,  fpurge. 

4 Labiatiy  - - - Sage,  mint,  balm,  germander. 


5 Cruc formes, 

6 Rofacei,  - 
1 Umbellatiy 

8 Caryophyllaei, 

9 Liliacei,  - 

— IO  Papilionacei, 

— 1 1 Anomaliy 

— 12  Flofculoji,  « 


i with  florets  flat  above  and  hollow  below,  1 3 Seiniflofcidofi, 
^ with  hollow  and  flat  florets,  — — 14  Radiati, 


without  petals, 
not  bearing  flowers, 

f with  feeds,  — _ 

L without  feeds,  — 

LTrees  and  (h  rubs  ; 

C without  petals,  \ tJe  nflowers  not  Srowing  in  catkins, 

3 r (.the  flowers  growing  in  catkins,  — 

j with  one  petal,  — — _ 

£ with  more  petals  than  one, 

difpofed  circularly  like  thofe  of  the  rofe,  2 1 Rofacei,  _ 


1 5 Ape  tali, 

— 16  Spermatophorae,  - 

— 1 7 Afpermae , 

• — - I 8 Apetali,  - 

— 19  Amentacei,  - 

— 20  Monopetali , - 


Scurvy-grafs,  flock,  alyflum. 

Amaranthus,  poppy,  pafiion- flower,  rue,  faxifrage. 

Hemlock,  chervil,  angelica. 

Pink,  lychnis,  thrift. 

Afphodel,  hyacinth,  iris,  tulip,  lily,  crown-imperial. 

Vetch,  lupine,  trefoil,  pea. 

Balfam,  violet,  fumatory,  dyer’s-weed,  monk’s-hood,  fra*- 
ineila,  orchis,  columbine. 

Thiftle,  burdock,  tanfy,  cud-weed,  fcablous,  teazel,  globe- 
amaranth. 

Dandelion,  goafs-beard,  hawk-weed. 

After,  geflden-rid,  groundfel,  feverfew,  marigold,  fun-flower. 
Afarabacca,  dock,  amaranthus,  hemp,  nettle,  and  the  grades. 

The  ferns. 

Mofles,  mufhrocms,  fea-weed. 


i 


fhaped  like  a butterfly,  — > « — 22  Papilionacei, 

Obfervation, — The  4th,  5th,  7th,  9th,  10th,  13th,  14th,  and  17  th  clafles  of  this  method 


A(h,  box,  fig. 

Walnut,  oak,  beech,  fir,  cyprefs. 

Buckthorn,  privet,  jeffamy,  olive,  lilac,  elm,  acacia,  elder, 
honey -fuckle. 

Sumach,  lime,  tfcmarilk,  horfe-chefnut,  nettle-tree,  ivy,  vine, 
maple,  tea,  peach,  cherry,  palms,  apple,  rofe,  myrtle, 
medlar. 

Broom,  St.  John’s-bread,  coral-tree,  falfe  acacia,  coronilla. 


ire  true  natural  families. 


i ! ’ 


< • 


/ 
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ANALYSIS  of  the  celebrated  SEXUAL  SYSTEM 


of  LIN NiEUS, 


Accordin'*  to  this  ingenious  Method  all  Vegetables  are  furnijhed  with  FLOWERS,  which  are  either 


Yifiblf, 


Stamina  and  pointal  in  the  fame  flower, 

("Male  and  female  organs  diftinft, 

'Stamina  not  united  either  above  or  below, 
("Generally  of  equal  length, 


r 


IN  NUMBER. 


K 


<1 


One, 

Two, 

Three, 

Four, 

Five, 


Six, 

Seven, 

Eight, 

Nine, 

Ten, 

Twelve,  — 


CLASSES. 

1 Monandria , - 

2 Diandria , 

3 Triandria , 

4 Tetrandria , - 

5 Pentandria , - 


— 6 Hexandria , - 

— 7 Heptandria,  - 

— 8 Ottandria , - 

— g Enneandria , - 

— IO  Decandria , - 

— 1 1 Dodecandria, 


Many,  frequently  twenty,  attached  1 j r , . 

to  the  calyx,  j n 5 

Many,  generally  upwards  of  twenty,  1 P0lvandria 

not  attached  to  the  calyx,  j ^ ’ 

[_Of  unequal  length, 


_Stamina  united 


Two  long,  and  two  Ihort,  — 14  Didynamia,  - 

Four  long,  and  two  fhort,  — 15  Tetmdynamia, 

by  the  filaments,  into  one  body,  16  Monadelphia , 

into  two  bodies,  1 7 Diadelphia , - 
into  many  bodies,  1 8 Polyadelphia, 
by  the  anthers  or  tops,  into  a cylinder,  19  Syngenejia,  - 


Male  organs  (ftamina)  attached  to,  and  ) 

L Handing  upon  the  female  (piftilium).  J 
fStamina  and  pointal  in  different  flowers, 

" on  the  fame  plant,  — — 

on  different  plants,  — — 

on  the  fame,  or  different  plants  along  1 
n ..  - with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  J 

'Jr  lie  concealed  from  view,  and  cannot  be  diftinftly  deferibed.  — — 


20  Gynandria , - 

2 x Monoecia , 

2 2 Dioecia,  - 

23  Poly  garni  a , - 

24  Cryptogamia, 


EXAMPLES. 

Ginger,  Indian  arrow-root,  turmerick,  blite. 
Jeffamine,  privet,  olive,  lilac,  fpeedwell. 

. Valerian,  tamarind,  iris,  and  the  grades . 

• Scabious,  teazel,  madder,  holly,  woodroof. 

- Bell-flower,  bind-weed,  mullein,  thorn-apple,  peri- 

winkle, and  the  rough-leaved  and  umbelliferous 
plants. 

- Snow-drop,  narciflus,  tulip,  aloe,  hyacinth. 

- Horfe-chefnut. 

- Indian-crefs,  heath,  French-willow. 

- Bay,  rhubarb. 

- Frax  nella,  rue,  rhododendron,  lychnis. 

- Purflane,  houfe-leek,  afarabacca. 

- Peach,  medlar,  apple,  rofe,  cinquefoil. 


Herb 


-chriftopher,  poppy,  lark-fpur,  columbine. 


Savory,  hyfl'op,  ground-ivy,  balm,  toad-flax,  fox- 
glove, agnus  callus,  bear’s-breech. 

Scurvy-grafs,  candy-tuft,  water-crefs,  flock,  woad. 
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iium  and  the  mallow  tribe, 
atory,  milk-wort,  and  the  pea-bloom  flowers. 

, chocolate-nut,  >St.  john’s-wort. 

:t,  balfam,  cardinal-flower,  and  the  flowers 
med  compound,  as  dandelion,  fuccory,  thiftle, 
:Cdweed,  tanfey,  blue-bottle. 

vanelloe,  birth-wort. 


is,  ladies -flipper, 
ifoion-flower. 


arum, 


jerry,  nettle,  oak,  cyprefs,  fir,  cucumber, 
ow,  hop,  fpinach,  poplar,  mercury,  juniper. 

e hellebore,  pellitory,  orach,  fig. 

Fert]s,  mofles,  mulhrooms,  flags. 
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A in  compofition  fignifies  without,  as  herbce  acalyces, 
herbs  or  plants  that  want  the  calyx  : herb ce  acaules, 
plants  that  want  the  caulis  or  Item. 

ACALYCES  Plantes,  (from  a.  priv.  and  calyx),  having 
no  calyx,  or  flower-cup.  Vide  Calyx. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  15th  clafs  in  Wachendorffius’s 
Natural  Method,  and  confifls  of  fuch  plants  as  have  no 
flower- cup. 

ACANACEvE,  the  name  of  the  13th  clafs  in  Ctefal- 
pinus’s  Syflematic  Method,  confiding  entirely  of  compound 
flowers.  It  anfwers  to  part  of  Linnaeus’s  clafs  Syngenta, 
and  is  exemplified  in  the  dandelion,  ( leontodon ).  Vide  Syn- 
CENESIA. 

ACAULES  Herbce,  (from  a priv.  and  caulis );  herbs 
that  want  the  caulis  or  flem.  The  30th  clafs,  or  family, 
in  Magnolius’s  Method.  Vide  Caulis. 

ACINI,  the  final  1 berries  which  compofe  the  fruit  of  a 
mulberry,  bramble,  flrawberry,  £5V. 

ACOTYLEDONES,  (from  a priv.  and  cotyledon) ; 
plants  fo  called  whofe  feeds  are  not  furnifhed  with  cotyledons, 
or  lobes,  and  confequently,  put  forth  no  feminal  leaves! 
All  the  moires  are  of  this  kind.  Vide  Cotyledon es. 

ACULEUS,  (from  acus,  a needle,  of  which  Prifcian 
confiders  it,  as  well  as  acicula,  to  be  a diminutive,  all  of 
them,  probably,  derived  from  the  Greek  or  ix.r,’  cufpis, 
a point) ; a prickle,  or  fharp  point.  A fpecies  of  armature! 
or  ofFenfive  weapon,  with  which  the  Items  and  branches  of 
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feveral  plants  are  furnifhed.  Vide  Arm  A.  It  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  rofe,  rafpberry,  currant,  and  berberry 
bufhes. 

The  prickle  differs  from  the  thorn  ffpina ),  another  fpe- 
ciesof  armature,  or  defence  againft  animals,  in  being  only 
a prolongation  of  the  cortex  or  outer  bark  of  the  plant,  and 
in  no  fort  connefted  with,  or  protruded  from  the  wood. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  facility  with  which  fuch  prickles 
are  detached  from  the  Item  along  with  the  bark  : whilft  the 
other,  and  more  rigid  fpecies  ot  weapon,  being  an  expan- 
fion  or  procefs  of  the  lignous  body,  cannot  be  detached 
without  rending  and  tearing  the  fubftance  of  the  wood. 
Vide  Spina. 

Duhamel  compares  prickles  on  the  furface  of  plants,  to 
the  nails  and  claws  of  animals. 

Prickles  are  either, 

Refti,  ftraight ; as  in  folanum  indicum  ; 

Jncurvi,  bent  inwards  ; as  in  mimofa  cineraria ; 

Recurvi,  bent  outwards. 

Tomentoji , downy,  or  covered  with  tomentum,  a filver- 
white  woolly  appearance,  as  in  the  folanum  fandium.  hide 
Tomentum. 

Acerofi,  chaffy;  folanum  tomentgfum. 

Geminati,  growing  in  pairs;  as  in  euphorbia  canarienfs, 
and  euphorbia  officinarum. 

ADVERSIFOLIAL  Plant a,  (from  adverfus,  oppofite  ; 
and  folium,  a leaf ) ; plants  whofe  leaves  Hand  oppofite  to 
each  other,  on  the  fame  Item  or  branch.  The  name  of  the 
5th  clafs  in  Sauvage’s  Methodus  Foliorum,  exemplified  in 
valerian,  teafel,  honey-fuckle,  and  the  labiated,  or  lipped 

flowers.  Vide  Labiatus  Flos. 

/ESTIVALES  Plant a,  (from  eeflas,  fummer) ; plants 
which  flower  in  fummer.  The  fecond  divifion  or  clafs  of 
Du  Pas’s  Method  or  arrangement  from  the  four  feafons  of 
the  year,  confifting  of  herbs  which  flower  in  fummer. 

AFORA,  from  a priv.  and  fores,  a door)  ; having  no 
doors  or  valves.  The  name  of  a clafs  in  Camellus  a 

Method,  confifting  of  plants  \yhofe  pericarpium  or  feed- 
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veflel  is  not  furnifhed  with  the  inclofure  or  external  cover- 
ing called  a valvule.  Vide  Valvula. 

AGGREGATUS  Flos,  (from  aggregare,  to  aflemble, 
or  collet!)  ; properly  fignifies  a flower  confiffing  of  a num- 
ber of  final ler  flowers,  or  fruftifi cations,  collefted  into  a 
head  by  means  of  fome  part  common  to  them  all.  In  this 
view,  aggregate  flowers  Hand  oppofed  to  fimple  flowers, 
which  have  a fingle  fru&ification,  compleat  in  its  parts,  none 
of  which  are  common  to  many  flowers. 

From  the  defcription  of  aggregate  flowers,  juft  given,  it 
is  evident  that  each  of  the  fmaller  flowers  will  not  conftitute 
a complete  fruftification  of  itfelf ; as  one  or  two  of  the 
effential  parts  of  frutfification  are  only  common  to  the 
whole  bundle  or  heap.  It  happens,  however,  fometimes, 
that  the  partial  flower  will  be  furnifhed  with  a part  analogous 
to  the  common  part  in  the  aggregate.  Thus  in  compound 
flowers,  (the  Syngenefia  of  Linnaeus),  the  florets  or  partial 
flowers  are  generally  furnifhed  with  a proper  calyx  or  flower- 
cup,  though  the  calyx  is  one  of  the  common  parts  in  fuch 
compound  flowers.  The  fame  thing  occurs  in  feveral  other 
aggregate  flowers,  which  are  not  compound.  Thus  thrift, 
or  fea-pink,  Jlatice ; fcabious,  fcabiofa ; teafel,  dipfacus ; 
blue-daify,  globularia  ; button-wood,  cephalanthus ; hartwort 
of  Crete,  tordylium  ; hog’s-fennel,  peucedanum  ; laferwort, 
lajerpitium  ; lovage,  UguJUcum  ; piftacia-nut,  pijlacia  ; & c. 
are  tumifned  with  a common  and  proper  calyx.  On  the 
other  hand,  Leucadendron*  filver  tree,  protea  ; carrot,  daucus  ; 
cowparfnep,  heracleum ; carvy,  car  urn  ; dill,  anetbum ; 
parfley,  apium  ; &c.  though  furnifhed  with  a common  calyx, 
under  different  appellations,  have  fcarce  any  proper  flower- 
cups  lor  the  different  florets,  of  which  the  aggregate  is  com- 
pofed. 

I he  common  part  in  aggregate  flowers,  is  either  the  re- 
ceptacle, or  the  calyx.  Vide  Receptacu  lum,  and  Ca- 
lyx. 

Ftom  the  diffeient  ftrutfure,  difpofition,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  thefc  common  parts,  arifes  a fevenfold  divifion  of 
<!Sgregate  flowers  : the  aggregate , properly  fo  called  ; the 
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compound,  the  umbellate,  the  cymofe,  the  amentaceous,  the 
glumofe,  and  the fpadiceous  flowers.  Vide  Compositus  Flos, 
Umbella,  Amentaceus  Flos,  &c. 

Thefe  all  agree  in  being  compofed  of  florets,  called  by 
Lmnaeus,  flojculi,  which  are  connefted  by  means  of  fome 
part  or  parts  common  to  the  whole ; but  differ  in  the  figure, 
proportion,  and  difpofition  of  thefe  parts. 

The  Aggregate  Flower  properly  fo  called,  has  its 
florets  erefted  on  peduncles  or  foot-ftalks : the  receptacle, 
which  is  common,  being  dilated,  or  extended  in  breadth  for 
that  purpofe.  The  calyx  is  likewife  common,  and  univer- 
fally  that  fpecies  called  perianthium,  In  fome  flowers,  each 
floret  has  a proper  calyx,  which  is  likeWife  a perianthium, 
and  generally  monophyllous,  or  of  one  piece.  In  otners,. 
there  is  either  no  proper  calyx  at  all,  as  in  leucadendron  ; or  it 
is  fo  very  fmall,  as  fcarcely  to  be  difcerned  : as  in  teafel. 

a* 

Striking  Structures. 

Scabious,  fcabtofa  ; has  a double  proper  calyx. 

The  genus  mitchella  has  two  diftinft  flower-cups,  and  two 
florets  placed  upon  afingle  germen,  or  fruit-bud. 

The  genus  monna  has  likewife  a double  perianthium,  each 
perfeaiy  diftina,  the  one  of  the  flower,  and  the  other  of 

the  fruit. 

Valerian,  button-wood,  and  American  hog-weed,  boer- 

havia,  have  fcarce  any  common  calyx. 

In  the  genus  brunia,  the  proper  calyx  or  perianthium  is 
pentaphyllous,  or  eonfifts  of  five  diftina  leaves, 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general 
defcription  of  aggregate  flowers,  properly  fo  called. 

AggregaT/E,  the  feventh  clafs  in  Royen’s  Natural 
Method;  and  forty-eighth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments 
Metbodi  Naiuralis,  confifting  of  plants  whofe  flowers  anfwer 

to  the  defcription  given  above. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  obferve,  that  thefe  Frag- 
ments of  a Natural  Method,  have  undergone  feveral  altera- 
tions fince  their  firft  publication  in  the  Philojophia  Botamca. 

The  number  of  orders,  then  fixty-eight,  is  now  reduced  to 
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fifty-eight ; and  befides,  that  the  names  and  places  of 
thefe  orders  have  undergone  a total  revolution ; federal 
genera,  that  formerly  were  ranked  under  one  title,  are  now 
difperfed  among  a number  of  different  titles  or  orders.  To 
avoid  confufioo,  therefore,  let  the  reader  keep  in  mind, 
that  the  Fragments  I always  refer  to,  are  thofe  publilhed  at 
the  end  of  the  fixth  edition  of  the  Genera  PI  ant  arum,  printed 
Holmiae,  1764,  under  the  head  Ordines  Naturales. 

To  illuftrate  the  above  obfervation,  I would  remark,  that 
thefe  genera,  lotiicera,  honey-fuckle  ; mitcbella,  morinda,  and 
laranthus , are  removed  into  the  order  aggregates,  which  we 
are  now  confidering,  from  an  order  entitled  cymofee,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  improved  editions  of  the  Fragments. 
In  like  manner,  the  genera  felago , cone  carpus,  button-tree  ; 
and  vifeum , mifletoe ; which  were  formerly  thrown  into  the 
laft  order,  as  vague,  and  of  difficult  arrangement,  now 
make  a part  of  the  fame  order  of  aggregate  flowers. 

ALA,  a wing;  fo  the  word  literally  fignifies.  Among 
former  botanifls,  it  was  ufed  to  exprefs  the  angle  formed  by 
the  ftem  with  the  branch  or  leaf. 

With  Linnaeus,  and  others,  ala  is  the  name  of  a mem- 
brane, affixed  to  forne  fpecies  of  feeds,  and  which,  by  its 
flying,  helps  to  difperfe  them.  Vide  Semen, 

Examples  of  the  winged  feed  will  be  found  in  the  fir,  birch, 
and  tulip. trees,  hriodendrum  ; in  the  aggregate flow'er  button- 
wood, conocarpus ; and  the  umbelliferous  flowers,  artedia, 
and  dill,  anethum. 

Meadow-rue,  thalydlrum  ; trumpet -flower,  bignonia  ; red 
jafmine, plmnena  ; tickfeed,  corijpennum  ; and  queen’s-july- 
flower,  hefperis  ; are  alfo  furnifhed  with  feed- membranes  of 
t.his  kind. 

AVAL,  the  two  lateral,  or  fide  petals  of  a papilionaceous, 
or  butterfly  fhaped  flower.  Vide  Corolla,  and  Dia- 
delpiiia. 

ALBURNUM,  (from  albuu  white)  ; the  foft  white 
fubflance,  which,  in  trees,  is  found  between  the  liber  os  inner 
hark  ami  the  wood,  and,  in  progrefs  of  time,  acquiring  fo- 
lidity,  becomes  itfclf  the  wood.  From  its  colour,  and.com- 
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parative  foftneft,  it  has  been  ftiled  by  feme  writers,  the  fat 
of  trees,  adeps  arborum. 

The  alburnum  is  found  in  largeft  quantities  in  trees  that 
are  vigorous  ; though  in  fuch  as  languifh,  or  are  fickly, 
there  is  a greater  number  of  beds.  In  an  oak  fix  inches  in 
diameter,  this  fubftance  is  nearly  equal  in  bulk  to  the  wood. 
In  a trunk  of  one  foot  diameter,  it  is  as  one  to  three  and  a 
half  ; of  two  and  a half  feet  diameter,  as  one  to  four  and  a 
half,5  &c.  but  thefe  proportions  vary  according  to  the  health 

and  conftitution  of  the  trees.  . 

The  alburnum  is  frequently  gnawed  in  pieces  by  infects, 
which  lodge  in  the  fubftance,  and  are  nourifhed  from  it. 

"ALGAL,  flags  ; one  of  the  feven  families,  or  natural 
tribes,  into  which  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided, 
by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philofopbia  Botanica.  They  are  defined 
to  be  plants,  whofe  root,  leaf  and  ftera,  are  all  in  one.  Un- 
der this  defeription  are  comprehended  all  the  fea-weeds,  and 
fome  other  aquatic  plants. 

In  the  fexual  fyftem,  they  conftitute  the  third  order  of  the 
twenty -fourth  clafs  Cryptogam! a ; in  Tournefort  s,  the  fe- 
cond  genus  of  the  fecond  feftion,  [Marina,  aut fluviatdes ,) 
of  the  feventeenth  clafs,  afpenna  vulgo  habita  \ and  the  filty- 
feventh  order  in  Linmeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method. 

The  difeoveries  made  in  this  part  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, are  uncertain,  and  imperfeft  ; and  the  attempts,  in 
particular,  to  arrange  flags  by  the  parts  of  the  fruaification, 
have  not  been  attended  with  great  fuccefs.  D.Uemus  has 
arranged  this  order  of  plants,  from  their  general  habit  and 
ftrutture ; Micheli  from  the  parts  of  fructification. 

Each  has  confiderable  merit. 

ALOPECUROIDEA,  (from  alopccurus , fox-tail  graisj  , 
the  name  of  a clafs,  in  Ray's,  Montis,  and  Scheuchzerus's 
Divifion  of  the  Graffes. 

ALTERN/E  Planter,  the  name  of  the  third  and  fourth 
claftes  of  Sauvage’s  Methodus  poliorum,  confiding  of  plants 
whofe  haves  are  alternate  : oppofed  to  the  clafs  Advcrffo  ne 
of  the  fame  author.  Vide  Adversi foli*  ^nla. 

AMARAL  Herb*,  bitter  herbs  ; the  name  ol  a divifion  or 
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clafs,  in  Hernandes,  and  other  botaniffs,  who  have  arranged 
plants  according  to  their  fenfible  qualities. 

AMENTACEUS  Flos , (from  amentum ) ; having  that 
fpecies  of  calyx,  called  amentum.  Vide  Infra. 

All  amentaceous  flowers  are  aggregate.  Vide  Aggrega- 
TUs  Flos. 

An  amentaceous  aggregate  flower  has  a filiform,  or  thread- 
fhaped  receptacle,  along  which  are  difpofed  amentaceous 
fquama,  that  is,  fcales  forming  an  amentum,  thong,  or 
catkin. 

The  willow-tree,  falix ; birch,  betula  ; beech,  fagus ; 
poplar,  populus  ; hazel,  corylus ; horn-beam,  carpinus  ; fir, 
pinus ; walnut,  juglans  ; oak,  quercus  ; fig-tree,  ficus ; 
cyprefs,  cupreffus  ; and  other  trees,  are  amentaceous. 

It  does  not  appear  abfolutely  necefTary  for  a flower  of  this 
kind  to  have  an  amentum  for  its  calyx.  In  faft,  the  lefTer 
burdock  ; the  genus  ambrofia  ; baftard- feverfew,  parthenium ; 
Jefuit’s-bark-tree,  iva\  pellitory,  parietaria\  the  nettle, 
urtica ; &c.  which  are  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
amentaceous  flowers,  have  either  a perianthium  orinvolucrum 
for  their  calyx.  Vide  Perianthium  and  In  volucrum. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  amentaceous  flowers,  belong  to 
one  of  the  clafTes  Moncecia,  or  Dicecia  of  Linnaeus.  Vide 
Moncecia,  Dicecia. 

Befides  the  common  amentum,  feveral  of  the  amentaceous 
flowers  have  a proper  calyx  or  perianthium  ; as  cynomorium  ; 
burr  reed,  fparganium  ; land-box-tree,  bura  ; piflacia  nut, 
&c.  and  many  others. 

AmentacetE,  the  thirty-fecond  clafs  of  Boerhaave’s 
Method,  and  nineteenth  of  Tournefort’s,  comprehending 
trees  only.  In  Linnaeus’s  Metbodus  Calycina,  it  is  the  third 
clafs  ; in  his  Fragments,  the  fiftieth  order;  and  in  Royen’s 
Natural  Method,  the  fourth  clafs. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  give  an  exa6t  defeription  of  the  idea  Lin- 
naeus feems  to  have  affixed  to  amentaceous  plants  ; for,  in 
the  Philofophia  Botanica,  (as  we  have  obferved  in  the  preced- 
ing article,)  he  calls  feveral  flowers  amentaceous,  which 
have  not  an  amentum  for  their  calyx  ; and,  in  his  fragments 
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of  a Natural  Method,  the  order  amentacece  does  not  contain 
the  cyprefs,  juniper,  arbor  vitae,  thuja  ; fand-box-tree,  and 
other  conebearing-trees,  whofe  calyx  is  an  amentum. 

In  Boerhaave  and  Tournefort’s  Method,  as  we  have  re- 
marked above,  the  term  amen/acesus  refpe&s  trees  only.  In 
the  latter,  the  clafs  amentacei  conffitutes  the  fecond  divifion 
of  apetalous  trees  ; that  is,  of  trees  wanting  the  petals,  or 
coloured  leaves ; and  confifts  of  flowers,  attached  in  a 
bundle,  or  heap,  round  a common  thread,  or  {lender  recep- 
tacle ; which  thread  is  defcribed  under  the  name  of 

AMENTUM,  catkin  ; (derived  by.Feltus  from  the  Greek 
a/xpta,  vinculum  five  nexus,  a bond  or  thong,)  a fpecies  of 
calyx,  confuting  of  a great  number  of  chaffy  feales,  difperf- 
ed  along  a llender  thread,  or  receptacle,  which,  from  its 
refemblance  to  a cat’s  tail,  has  obtained,  in  Englifh,  the 
name  of  catkin  ; in  French,  chaton ; and  by  many  bota- 
nifts,  the  fimilar  appellation  of  catulus.  The  term  amentum 
is  ufed  by  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus,  and  is  fynonimous  to 
julus,  nucamentum , and  catulus , in  other  writers.  Vide 
Calyx. 

An  amentum,  as  defined  by  Linnaeus,  is  a compofition  of 
a calyx,  and  a common  receptacle.  Th efquama,  or  feales, 
that  form  the  amentum,  mix  alternately  with  the  flowers,  and 
refemble  the  chaff  in  an  ear  of  corn. 

This  fpecies  of  calyx  occurs  frequently  in  the  claffes 
Moncecia,  and  Diaccia  of  Linnaeus  ; that  is,  it  is  found  to 
fupport  male  and  female  flowers,  that  grow  either  on  the 
fame  root,  as  in  the  former  clafs,  or  on  two  diflmft  toots, 
as  in  the  latter.  ^ 

In  the  horn-beam,  carpinus ; an  amentum  fupports  both 
male  and  female  flowers,  on  the  fame  root. 

In  the  willow,  falix  ; and  the  poplar,  populus  ; an  amen- 
tum fupports  male  and  female  flowers  on  diflinft  roots. 

Male  and  female  flowers,  when  produced  from  the  fame 
root,  are  fometimes  mixed  together,  fometintes  placed  at  a 
confiderable  diflance  on  the  fame  plant.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  amentum  fupportingthe  flowers 
of  one  fox,  and  a periantkium  thole  of  the  other.  I his 
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is  exaflly  what  happens  in  the  hazel-nut,  coryhts ; where 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  removed  from  each  other  on 
the  fame  plant.  The  male  flowers  form  an  amentum  ; the 
female  flowers  are  inclofed  by  a perianthium.  Jn  like  man- 
ner, the  walnut-tree,  juglans  ; and  the  fand-box  tree,  hura ; 
have  on  the  fame  root  their  male  flowers,  with  an  amentum; 
their  female  flowers  with  a perianthium. 

Arbor  vitae,  thuja  ; and  the  cyprefs  tree,  have,  upon  the 
fame  root,  the  male  flowers  formed  into  an  amentum,  and 
the  female  flowers  into  a cone.  Vide  Conifers. 

In  plants  that  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  diflinft 
roots,  Dioecia  ; the  piflacia-nut  has  its  male  flowers  only 
formed  into  an  amentum ; a perianthium  furrounding  the 
female.  The  fame  thing  happens  in  the  juniper-tree,  and 
fhrubby-horfe-tail,  ephedra. 

Flowers  that  are  fupported  by  an  amentum,  whether  male 
or  female,  or  both,  generally  want  the  petals,  or  coloured 
leaves.  Vide  Corolla.  This  obfervation  is  exemplified 
in  the  oak,  beech,  hazel,  cyprefs,  piflacia-nut,  and  feveral 
others. 

The  following  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

In  the  genus  carex,  which  has  male  and  female  flowers 
produced  on  the  fame  root,  the  female  flowers  have  a nedfa- 
rium,  but  no  petals  : the  male,  flowers  have  neither  petals 
nor  nedlariutn.  Vide  Nectarium. 

The  contraiy  of  this  takes  place  in  the  willow,  falix  ; 
where  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  diflinft 
roots.  The  male  flowers  have  a nedlariutn,  and  want  petals; 
the  female  want  both. 

In  the  poplar-tree,  populus,  both  male  and  female  flowers 
want  petals,  and  are  turnilhed  with  a nedfarium. 

The  male  flowers  of  the  birch-tree  have  a proper  corolla, 
confifling  of  one  petal,  deeply  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
female  flowers  have  no  corolla  that  is  perceptible. 

Both  male  and  female  flowers  of  the  walnut-tree,  juglans, 
are  furnifhed  with  a corolla ; but  this  corolla  is  cut  into  fix 
parts  in  flowers  of  the  former  fe.x  ; into  four  in  thofe  of  the 
latter. 
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Horn-beam,  carpinus ; wliofe  male  flowers  want  the  co- 
rolla, has  its  female  flowers  furnilhed  with  one  in  the  form 
of  a calyx,  confifting  of  one  piece,  divided  into  fix  parts. 

The  male  flowers  of  the  juniper-tree  have  no  corolla. 
The  female  have  three  rigid  petals,  which  continue  till  the 
fruit  is  arrived  at  maturity. 

ANDROGYNA  Plant  a,  (from  av*)g,  a man,  and  yarn,  a 
woman)  ; a plant  is  faid  to  he  androgynous,  which  produces 
both  male  and  female  flowers  from  the  fame  root ; as  the 
walnut,  birch,  hornbeam,  nettle,  oak,  chefnut,  fir,  box, 
mulberry,  hazel,  cyprefs,  cat’s  tail,  typha  ; plane  tree,  and 
many  others. 

J V.  B.  The  nettle  and  mulberry,  produce  male  and  fe- 
male flowers,  either  on  the  fame,  or  diftinft  plants.  I ide 
Masculus  Flos,  andFEMiNEUS  Flos. 

Androgynous  plants  conftitute  the  clafs  Moncecia  in  Lin- 
naeus ; vide  Moncecia;  and  have  frequently  an  amentum 
for  their  calyx.  Vide  Amentum. 

ANGIOSPERMAL  Herba,  (from  ayy©*,  a veflel,  and 
eVcQixa,  a feed)  ; herbs,  whofe  feeds  are  inclofed  in  a 
covering,  or  veflel ; in  oppofition  to  gymnofpermar , where 
the  feeds  are  placed  naked  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower-cup, 
without  any  other  external  covering  whatever.  In  this  view , 
Hermannus  divides  all  fuch  herbs  as  are  furnilhed  with 
petals,  into  gymnofpermous  and  angiofpermous. 

The  firft  feven  clafl'es  exhauft  the  divifion  arifing  from 
the  number,  &e.  of  naked  feeds  : from  the  eighth  clafs  to 
the  eighteenth  inclufive,  the  herbs  are  angiofpermous,  or  fur- 
nilhed with  a feed  veflel.  The  different  ftrufture  of  fuch 
feed-veffels,  their  number,  and  other  circumftances,  fuggelt 
very  properly  the  divifion  into  claffes.  Thus  the  feed- 
veffel  in  fome  plants  is  dry,  and  hard,  and  denominated  a 
•apfule ; in  others,  it  is  a pod,  as  in  the  pea,  bean, 
cabbage;  in  fome  a berry;  in  fome,  a flelhy,  or  pulpy 
fubftance,  containing  a capfule;  as  the  apple,  pear,  Wc. 
in  others,  a flelhy  or  pulpy  fubftance,  containing  a ftone  ; 
as  the  cherry,  plumb,  peach.  Again,  fome  plants  have 

only  one  capfule ; others  have  two,  three,  or  more.  It  is 

. evident 
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evident  what  beautiful  tlivifions  mull  naturally  arife  from  a 
view  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  in  this  way.  In  fa£l, 
the  greateft  number  of  Hermannus’s  dalles  are  true  na- 
tural afTemblages ; whilft  the  fo  much  boafted  fyflem  of 
Linnaeus,  feparates  things  that  ought  never  to  be  disjoined, 
and  brings  together  fuch  as  agree  in  nothing  but  the  (ingle 
circumllance  that  is  the  foundation  ot  his  method. 

ANGIOSPERMIA,  the  name  of  the  fecond  order  in 
the  clafs  Didynamia  of  Linnaeus.  Vide  Didynamia. 

Hermannus,  we  have  feen,  ufed  this  term  in  its  moll 
extenfive  fenfe.  Linnaeus,  the  profelfed  reformer  of  bota- 
nical language,  has  reftrifted  it  to  a few  genera  of  plants, 
in  a clafs,  whofe  chara&eriftic  it  is  to  have  lour  ftamina, 
two  of  which  are  long,  and  two  Ihort.  Vide  Stamina. 

For  the  particular  claflical  charaders  ol  Didynamia , fee 
the  term  itfelf. 

With  refped  to  this  order,  Angiofpermia , the  only  ellen- 
tial  character  is,  that  the  feeds  are  placed  in  a pericarpium , 
or  veil'd  ; a charader  which  is  conllant,  and  dillinguilhes  this 
order  from  the  other,  Gymnojpermia , under  every  form. 

The  genus  felago,  indeed,  has  no  proper  pericarpium', 
but  its  fingle  feed,  indead  of  being  lodged  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx,  as  in  the  order  Gymnojpermia , is  involved,  or  in- 
folded by  the  corolla;  the  tube,  or  lower  part  of  which  is 
fmall,  and  narrowed  for  that  purpofe. 

The  (ligma,  in  this  order,  is  generally  obtufe.  Vide 
Stigma. 

Exceptions. — Fox-glove,  digitalis-,  american-viburnum, 
lantana  ; bear’s-breech,  acanthus',  tor enia,  felago,  and  ovieda, 
have  an  acute  Itigma. 

The  corolla  is  univerfally  monopetalous,  both  in  this  and 
the  other  order,  except  in  the  genus  melianthus , honey- 
flower;  which  has  four  petals,  and  a nedarium  of  one  leaf. 

The  corolla  too,  is  generally  ringent,  or  gapes. 

In  figwort,  fcrophularia  ; fox -glove,  digitalis;  felago,  and 
fomc  other  genera  which  belong  to  this  order,  the  corolla 
ip reads  at  the  top. 

Many  plants  ol  this  order,  have  a double  fligma.  Take 
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the  following  examples : broom-rape,  orabanche ; oily 

purging-grain,  fefamum  ; chafte-tree,  vitex  ; mi  mu  l us,  (Ac. 

From  the  refemblance  which  the  corolla  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  bears  to  a mafque,  Tournefort  has  diltinguifhed 
them  by  the  name  of  perfonati,  that  is  mafqued  flowers ; 
which  conftitute  the  third  clafs  in  his  fyftem.  Vide  Per- 
sonatus  flos. 

The  order  Angiofpermia  is  fynonimous  to  Perjonatce,  the 
fortieth  order  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments,  and  makes  part  of 
the  twelith  clafs  Ringentes,  in  Royen’s  Natural  Method. 
It  is  however  to  be  ©bferved,  that  Linnaeus’s  Natural 
Order,  Perjonatce,  contains  feveral  genera  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  fecond  order  of  the  clafs  Didynamia,  in  his  Sexual 
Syftem  : as  fpeedwell,  veronica  ; malabar-nut,  jujiicia  ; 

hedge-hyffop,  grafiola-,  vervain,  verbena-,  which  belong  to 
the  fecond  clafs,  Diandria. 

The  term  angiofpermous,  is  equivalent  to  Rivinus's 
Semina  tedta  Pericarpio,  feeds  covered  with  a pericarpium. 

ANGULI  Folii,  the  prominent  parts  of  an  horizontal  leaf. 
Vide  Folium. 

ANOMALY,  (from  a priv.  and  vo/x©s  a law) ; irregular: 
the  name  of  the  twenty-fixth  and  thirty-third  claffes  in 
Ray’s  Method;  the  former,  refpecting  herbs;  the  latter, 
trees.  The  eleventh  clafs  in  Tournefort’s  Method,  has  alfo 
obtained  this  name,  and  confilts  of  plants  whofe  corolla  is 
compofed  of  feveral  irregular  and  diflimilar  pieces.  1 he 
aconite,  columbine,  violet,  fumatory,  lark-fpur,  orchis, 
fraxinella,  and  feveral  other  plants,  which  have  a nettarium, 
are  reduced  to  this  clafs  of  Tournefort.  Vide  Nectariu  M. 

Anomalce  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  fourth,  thirteenth, 
and  twenty-fecond  claffes  ot  Pontedera’s  Syflem,  and  the 
ninth  of  Linnaeus’s  Meihodus  Calycina,  or  method  derived 
from  the  form,  flrufture,  and  fituation  of  the  calyx. 

ANTHEMIDES,  the  name  of  the  eleventh  clafs,  in 
Ctefalpinus’s  Syftem : containing  a number  of  plants,  which 
are  furnifhed  with  feveral  naked  feeds  within  a common 
calyx,  each  petal  or  floret  having  a ftngle  feed.  It  anfwers. 
to  part  of  the  fyngeneftous , or  compound  flowers  of  Lin- 
naeus ; 
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naeus ; and  is  exemplified  in  the  daily,  bellis.  Caefalpinus’s 
twelfth  clafs,  Acanacece , or  Cichoracce , contains  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  compounded  flowers.  Vide  Aca- 
NACEyE,  tffc. 

ANTHERA,  (from  av0©-,  a flower);  the  Apex  of  Ray, 
Tournefort,  and  Rivinus;  the  Capfula  Staminis  of  Malpighi. 
Vide  Phtlofophta  Botanica,  page  134.  The  anther,  fummit, 
or  top  of  the  flamen,  conneCied  with  the  flower,  and  elevated 
by  means  of  the  filament,  or  thread.  Vide  Stamen,  and 
El  LAMENTUM. 

From  the  great  utility  of  the  fine  coloured  dull  contained 
within  this  part  of  the  fructification,  Linnaeus  has  diftin- 
guifhed  it  by  the  name  of  anthera , or,  the  jlower  by  way  of 
eminence. 

The  dufl,  which  he  has  denominated  Pollen , is  difcharged, 
when  ripe,  for  the  impregnation  of  the  plant,  by  the  anther, 
which  {'wells  and  burfts  open  for  that  purpofe.  Vide 
Pollen. 

This  is  a leading  principle  in  the  celebrated  Sexual  Syflem 
of  Linnaeus. 


Natural  Structure. 

The  moft  natural  ftru&ure  of  the  Anther,  by  which  I 
always  mean  the  moft  common,  or  that  which  is  found  to 
obtain  in  the  greateft  number  of  plants,  is,  in  point  of  fitu- 
ation,  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  filament;  in  point  of 
number  a fingle  anther  to  each  filament. 

Different  Jlr iking  Structures*, 

We  obferved  above,  that  the  generality  of  plants  have  a 
fingle  anther  to  each  filament;  the  following  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule. 

7 he  herb  mercury,  mer cur 'tali  s ; and  ranunculus,  have 
two  anthers  to  each  filament ; this  is  ftyled  by  Linnaeus, 
anthera  didyma-,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  clafs  Mo- 
need  a. 

humatory,  fumaria ; has  three  anthers  to  each  filament. 

Bryony,  bryonia ; has  five  anthers  to  three  filaments;  a 

fingle 
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Jingle  anther  upon  one  of  the  filaments,  and  the  remaining 
four  equally  divided  between  the  other  two. 

The  chocolate-nut,  theobroma ; has  five  anthers  to  each 
filament. 

The  bean,  pea,  vetch,  furze,  trefoil,  liquorice,  and  all 
the  other  butterfly-fhaped  flowers  (the  Diadelphia  of  Lin- 
naeus) have  generally  ten  anthers  to  two  filaments,  or,  more 
properly,  to  two  fets  of  united  ftamina. 

The  gourd,  cucurbita,  has  one  anther,  common  to  three 
filaments. 

Dandelion,  feverfew,  groundfel*  and  all  the  other  com- 
pound flowers,  (the  Syngenefta  of  Linnaeus)  have  one  anther, 
common  to  five  filaments;  or,  to  (peak  more  propeily, 
five  anthers  united  in  a cylinder,  are  placed  upon  five  diftinfil 
and  feparate  filaments. 

The  genera  chelone  and  martytiia,  which  belong  to  the 
clafs  Didynamia  of  Linnaeus,  and  confequently  have  four 
ftamina,  two  of  which  are  long,  and  two  fhort,  are  very  An- 
gular in  their  ftrutfure.  Within  the  uppermoft,  or  talleft 
pair  of  flamina,  is  placed  the  rudiment  of  a fifth  filament, 
fharp  and  pointed,  without  an  anther. 

Vervain,  verbena , though  of  the  clafs  Diandria,  has  four 
filaments,  two  Ihorter  than  the  reft,  and  but  two  anthers. 
Some  fpecies  of  vervain  have  four  anthers. 

Hedge-hyflbp,  gratiola,  likewife  of  the  clafs  Diandria , 
has  four  filaments  ; two  fhorter  than  the  reft  and  barren  ; 
that  is,  without  anthers.  In  foine  fpecies,  three  anthers  are 
wanting. 

In  a fpecies  of  the  trumpet-flower,  bignonia,  called  by 
Linnaeus  catalpa , there  are  only  two  perleft  ftamina,  or 
ftamina  with  anthers.  The  three  remaining  rudiments  of 
ftamina,  are  fhorter  than  the  other  two,  and  want  the 
anthers. 

Turmerick,  curcuma-,  of  Linnaeus’s  firft  clafs,  Monandria; 
has  five  ftamina,  four  of  which  are  imperfeft,  or,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  caftrated ; that  is,  want  the  anthers. 

Some  fpecies  of  geranium,  particularly  that  called  by 
Linnaeus  Cicuturium,  have  the  filaments  furnifhed  alter- 
nately 
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nately  only  with  anthers j that  is  five  anthers  to  ten  fila- 
ments. 

The  anthers,  we  obferved,  are  generally  feated  on  the 
tops  of  the  filaments. 

The  herb  parts,  and  afarabacca,  afarum,  have  the  anthers 
fixed  to  the  middle  or  fides  of  the  filaments. 

Birthwort,  arijlolochia,  has  no  filaments ; the  anthers, 
which  are  fix  in  number,  adhere  to  the  ftigma. 

In  cuckow-pint,  arum,  there  are  likewife  no  filaments, 
unlefs  a number  of  neftaria,  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  termi- 
nated with  thread-lhaped  tendrils.  The  anthers  are  nu- 
merous, four-cornered,  placed  between  a double  row  of 
tendrils,  and  adhere  to  the  receptacle,  which,  in  this  genus, 
is  a fpad'tx.  Vide  Spadix. 

The  anthers  are  generally  furnifhed  with  one  or  more 
cells,  [loculi,)  for  containing  the  fine  duff,  or  vivifying 
powder  mentioned  above. 

Mercury  has  one  cell. 

Hellebore,  has  two  cells. 

Orchis,  three ; and 

Fritillaria,  four. 

The  powder,  when  ripe,  is  difcharged  by  the  anther, 
which  burfts,  either  on  the  fide,  as  in  moll  flowers ; on 
the  top,  or  apex,  as  in  fnow-drop;  or  through  the  whole- 
length  downwards,  as  in  barren-wort,  epimedium  ; and  lion’s 
leaf,  leontice. 

This  burfting  of  the  anthers,  is  fliled  by  Linnaeus,  De- 
hifcentia-,  and  where  the  opening  is  very  minute,  as  in  fome 
fpecies  of  anthers,  it  is  termed  Apertura. 

Terms  exprejjing  the  mode  of  connexion  of  the  Anthers  with 

the  Filament. 

Anthers  Erect jE,  ere£t,  or  flraight  anthers;  when 
they  are  faftened  by  either  extremity  to  the  top  of  the  fila- 
ment; by  the  bafe,  as  in  mofl  plants;  or  by  the  top,  as  in 
meadow- fa ffron,  colchicum. 

Anther/E  Incumbentes,  anthers  which  lie  upon  the 
filaments,  or  are  faftened  to  them  by  the  fides ; oppofed  to 
treda. 
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This  term  is  exemplified  in  the  fea-pink,  Jlatice  ; the 
currant-tree,  riles ; the  pink,  dianthus  ; fea-daffodil,  pan- 
cratium , &c. 

Anthers  Versatiles,  veering  about  like  a vane, 
or  weather-cock ; when  they  are  placed  horizontally  on  the 
top  of  the  filament,  and  confequently  fo  poifed,  as  to  turn 
on  it  like  a vane,  or  the  needle  of  a compafs.  Exemplified 
in  cock’s-comb,  celofia ; geranium , clu/ia,  amaranthus,  and 
er io  caul on. 

Note,  the  verfatile  anther,  is  a fpccies  of  the  incumbent. 

Indian  flowering-reed,  and  the  genus  cojlus,  have  their 
anthers  incumbent,  or  attached  by  the  Tides,  not  to  a fila- 
ment, but  to  a ne&arium,  the  upper-lip  of  which  ferves  in 
the  lafl  genus,  inftead  of  a filament. 

Terms  of  Figure  and  Refemblance. 

Anthera  Linearis,  fmall,  and  {lender,  like  a line;  as  he- 
liocarpus,  Jiapelia,  &c. 

Anthera  Subulata,  awl-fhaped,  or  narrowing  towards  the 
top  ; as  in  the  genus  roella. 

Anthera  Hajiata,  like  a fpear,  or  javelin,  as  in  the  genus 
jacquinia . 

Anthera  Oblonga,  of  an  oblong  figure,  or  much  longer 
than  broad;  as  in  the  capficums,  blood-flower,  hamanthus ; 
and  evolvulus. 

Anthera  Bicornis,  with  divifions  like  two  horns;  as  in 
winter-green,  pyrola ; whortle-bernes,  vaccmium. 

Anthera  Bifida,  parted  half-way  down  in  two;  as  in 
heath,  erica. 

Anthera  Biloba,  parted  more  than  half-way  down  in  two, 
with  wide  and  concave  divifions,  as  in  eye-bright. 

Anthera  Sagittata,  arrow -fhaped ; as  in  crocus,  flax, 
linum  ; and  the  pine-apple,  bromelia. 

Anthera  Cordata,  lieart-fhaped ; as  in  fweet-weed,  ca- 
praria ; tinus,  bucida. 

Anthera  Reniformis , kidney-fhaped ; as  in  ginora,  and 
tradejeantia. 

The  kidney-fhaped  anther,  as  well  as  the  kidney-fhaped 
feeds,  is  very  common  in  the  clafs  Monodelphia  of  Linnaeus. 

Anthera 
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Anthcra  Ovata,  egg-fhaped  ; as  in  l me  tint. 

Anthera  Subovata,  nearly  approaching  to  the  egg  fhape,  a9 
in  fparrow-wort,  pajferina. 

Anthera  Rotunda  and  Globofa,  though  diftinguifhed  by  Lin- 
naeus, feem  to  be  of  equal  import ; round,  or  without  any 
angles : calamus , a genus  of  the  Hexandria  of  Linnaeus,  fur- 
nifhes  an  example  of  the  former  term ; the  herb  mercury, 
mercuria/is,  of  the  latter. 

Anthera  Subrotunda , roundifh,  or  a little  round i as  in 
loufe-wort ; ceraftium;  american  viburnum,  lantana  ; orach, 
atriplex ; american  night-lhade,  phytolacca ; baflard  milk- 
vetch,  phaca. 

Anthera  Trigona,  three-cornered  ; as  in  the  rofe. 

Anthera  Tetragona,  four-cornered;  as  in  hemp,  cannabis ; 
the  poplar,  populus  ; and  fraxinella,  di&amnus. 

Anthera  Lunulata,  and  Lunularis,  crefcent-fhaped;  aS 
in  the  ftrawberry,  and  marlh  cinquefoil,  comarum. 

Thefe  are  the  mofl  remarkable  terms  for  expreffing  the 
fhape  and  figure  of  the  anthers;  to  particularize  them  all, 
Vvith  the  minute  exaftnefs  of  Linmeus,  in  his  Genera  Plan- 
tarum,  would  be  endlefs,  and,  indeed,  is  altogether  unne- 
ceffary. 

The  following  terms  relating  to  the- anther,  cannot  be  dif- 
poied  under  any  particular  head. 

Anthera  Acuta,  lharp,  or  terminating  in  an  acute  angle; 
as  in  comtrey,  fymphytum  ; and  honey-wort,  cerinthe. 

Anthera  Acuminata,  tapering  to  a point;  as  in  fox-glove, 
digitalis ; and  thlajpi. 

Anthera  Obtuja,  blunt,  oppofed  to  the  two  former;  aS  in 
herb  bennet,  geum ; bear's  breech,  acanthus. 

Anthera  Di/linfta,  diftinft,  or  unconnected  with  each  other; 
as  in  moll  plants. 

Anthera  dijlans,  a term  expreffing  the  remotcnefs  of  the 
anthers  Irom  each  other;  as  in  the  genera  ziziphora  and 
morina. 

Anthera  Conmvcns,  approaching,  or  inclining  towards  each 
other,  oppofed  to  the  two  former;  as  in  lung- wort,  pul - 
nionaria  ; borage,  bo r ago  ; night-lhade,  folanum ; and  feverai 
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genera  of  the  clafs  Dtdynamia,  of  Linnaeus;  as  fnap-dragon, 
antirrhinum  ; ground-ivy,  glecoma  ; favory,  fatureia , &c. 

Anthera  Connata , Cohcerens , united  together  ; as  in  wator 
milfoil,  utricularia. 

Anthera  Incurva  and  Incurvata,  bowed,  or  crooked ; as  in 
vervain,  verbena  ; and  filk  cotton-tree,  bombax. 

Anthera  Villofa , covered  with  foft  hairs,  woolly  ; as  irt 
bear’s-breech,  acanthus.  ( 

Anthera  Hirfuta,  rough  with  hair,  as  in  the  dead  nettle, 
Jatnium  ; and  elephant’s-head,  rhinanihus. 

Anthera  Membranacea,  hard  like  parchment ; as  in  the 
genus  triplaris. 

Anthera  Peilucida,  fhining,  or  tranfparent;  as  in  moon- 
feed,  menifpermum.  This  tranfparency  is  obferved  in  the 
barren  anther  of  the  female  flower  only ; for  this  genus  of 
plants  belongs  to  the  clafs  Dicecia  of  Linnaeus,  and  con- 
sequently, has  its  male  and  female  flowers  upon  diflinLt 
foots.  Vide  Masculus  and  Fem i n e u s Flos. 


Principles  of  the  Sexual  Method. 


T.  Every  vegetable  is  furnifhed  with  flower  and  fruit. 
Vide  Flos,-  andFRUCTUS. 

2.  The  flower  and  fruit  together  conftitute  the  fruftifi- 


eation.  Vide  Fructificatjo. 

Z.  The  fru&ifi cation,  therefore,  is  the  efTence  of  the  ve- 


getable. 

4.  The  efTence  of  the  flower  confifts  in  the  anther  and 
ftigma.  Vide  STIGMA.  , 

5 . The  anther,  and  ftigma,  therefore,  conftitute  a flower, 
faith  or  without  the  calyx  and  corolla.  Vide  Calyx  and 
Corolla. 

6.  The  anther  produces,  and,  when  ripe,  difcharges  a 
powder  called  pollen , which,  falling  upon  the  ftigma,  is 
abforbed  by  a tough  and  vifcid  humour,  with  which  the 
furface  of  that  part  is  covered;  and  parting  through  the 
Pyle  which  correfponds  to  the  vagina  in  animals,  difcharges 
■what  Linnaeus  calls  the  aura  feminalis , for  the  impregnation 
of  the  germen,  or  ovarium  below.  Vide  Stylus  and 
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• To  /peak,  by  analogy,  therefore,  the  anthers  may  be 
confidcred  as  the  tefles  ; the  pollen  contained  within  them, 
as  the  femen  mafculinum , or  male  feed ; and  the  filament, 
which  elevates  the  anthers,  as  the  fpermatic  vefifels.  Vide 
Pollen  and  Filamentum. 

8.  The  fligma  is  to  be  confidered  in  general,  as  the  female 
organ  of  generation  in  plants. 

Arguments  in  fupport  of  the  opinion  that  the  Anther  is  the  male 
organ- of  generation  in  plants. 

1.  The  flower  univerfally  precedes  the  fruit,  as  generation 
and  conception  precede  the  birth.  I fay  univerfally,  be- 
caufe  the  few  inflances  which  feem  to  contradift  this  afTer- 
tion,  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  exceptions  in  ap- 
pearance only. 

Meadow-fafTron,  colchicum  ; and  witch-hazel,  hamameli's ; 
flower  in  autumn,  and  produce  fruit  the  following  fpring : 
— a fingular  fa&  in  vegetation,  and  which,  to  an  inattentive 
obferver,  might  fuggeft  the  opinion,  that,  in  thefe  plants,  the 
flower  is  preceded  by  the  fruit. 

In  the  plantain-tree,  mufa  ; the  germert,  or  feed-bud, 
which  is  very  large,  has  attained  its  full-growth,  but  not 
maturity-,  before  the  male  flowers  appear.  Tire  fruit,  there- 
fore, does  not  piecede  the  flower,  even  in  this  inflance, 
where  the  germen  is  not  impregnated  by  the  male  dull. 

2.  Another  argument  for  the  Texes  of  plants,  is  derived 
from  the  fituation  and  proportion  of  the  fuppofed  organs  of 
generation,  the  anthers,  and  fligma. 

In  an  ere£l,  or  upright  flower,  the  anthers  and  fligma  are 
either  of  equal  length,  as  in  moft  plants  ; or  the  anthers  are 
confiderably  taller,  that  the  duff,  when  difcharged,  may  fall 
upon  the  top  of  the  fligma. 

In  an  inverted  flower,  [fios  nutans,)  the  female  organ  is 
longer  than  the  male,  for  the  fame  reafon.  Of  this  we  have 
familiar  inftances  in  the  fnow-drops,  campanulas,  and  fri- 
tdlarias.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the /lamina  were  longer  than 
the  piftillum,  or  female  organ,  in  fuch  plants,  no  impregna- 
tion could  ever,  on  the  hypothecs  of  Linnaeus,  poflibly  en- 
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fue  : as  the  duft,  when  ripe  and  difcharged,  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  neyer  approach  the  lligma,  which  lies  in  the 
oppofite  direction. 

In  flowers  that  flope  downwards,  or  droop,  both  organs  in- 
cline towards  the  under  fide;  and  the  anthers  are  generally 
placed  immediately  above  the  ftigma.  Wild  fenna,  cajjia ; 
and  #11  the  butter-fly  fhaped  flowers,  the  Diadelphia  of  Lin- 
meus,  furnifh  examples. 

In  flowers  that  Hope  upwards,  (flos  adjcendms ) ; both  or- 
gans are  placed  clofe  under  the  upper  fide  ; as  in  the  Didy- 
narnia  Gymnofpermip  of  Linnaeus. 

Thus  we  have  feen,  that  the  piftillum,  in  every  inftance, 
fallows  the  dire&ion  of  the  anther ; that  its  length  is  likewife 
regulated  by  the  male  organ  ; and  that  the  fine  dull  difchaig- 
ed  by  the  anthers  does,  in  efleft,  fall  upon  the  ftigma. 

In  the  pink,  diant  hits,  the  ftyle  is  generally  longer  than 
the  ilamina : and  the  fligma  is  bent  backwards,  to  receive 
the  pollen,  which  otherwife  would  efcape.  In  iome  fpecies, 
vlge  ftyles  are  exceedingly  long,  but  are  fo  rolled  back,  that 
the  impregnation  by  the  male  dull  can  eafily  be  accomplifh- 
sd  without  the  inflection  of  the  flower. 

The  long  ftyles  in  the  fennel-flower,  nigella,  are  likewife 
rolled  back  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  fituation  of  the  anthers 
and  ftigma,  when  they  are  placed  within  the  fame  covers, 
and  form  together  a frufitifi cation,  which  is  teimcd  by 
Linnceus  an  hermaphrodite  flower. 

The  fituation  of  thefe  effential  parts  of  fruftification,  is 
not  lefs  favourable  to  the  hypothefis  ol  the  fexea,  when 
they  are  placed  vuthin  diftinCt  covers,  upon  the  fame  loot, 
as  in  the  clafs  Monaecia  of  Linnaeus,  where  the  floweis  that 
have  the  anther  only,  which  he  calls  male-flowers,  are  gene- 
rally placed  immediately  above  the  female-flowers,  or  fuch 
as  have  the  piftillum  only  ; and  that,  cither  upon  the  fame,  or 
different  foot-ftalks.  Thus  in  the  genera  zea,  and  coix, 
Job’s-tears,  the  male-flowers,  or  thofc  furnilhed  with  the 
anthers,  arc  placed  above  the  female-flowers,  upon  different 
fpikes  in  the  former,  and  upon  the  fame  fpike  m the  latter. 
Vide  SpiCA.  ' 
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Exception. — The  genera  olyra,  zizania , and  poterlum , gar- 
den-burriet,  have  the  male-flowers  placed  below  the  female; 
the  two  former  on  the  fame  panicle  ; the  latter  on  the  fame 
fpike.  Vide  Panicula. 

In  compound  flowers,  the  Syngenefia  of  Linnaeus,  there 
are  few  barren  plants,  or  that  do  not  ripen  feed ; a circum- 
ftance  which  Linnaeus  accounts  for  from  the  fituation  of  the 
anthers,  which  are,  in  a manner,  perforated  by  the  ftigma. 
Vide  Syngenesia. 

In  the  order  polygamla  frujlrama,  of  the  fame  clafs,  the 
florets  in  the  circumference  ( radius J which  are  female,  or 
furnifhed  with  the  piflillum  only,  are  never  impregnated, 
though  there  are  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  center,  (, difcus ); 
becaufe  the  ftigma  is  wanting.  To  this  order  belong  the 
fun-flowers,  centaury,  idc. 

In  faxifrage,  faxlfraga  ; and  feveral  plants,  where  the 
piflillum  is  very  fhort;  the  anthers  approach  and  form  a com* 
pa6l  body  immediately  above  the  ftigma. 

This  approaching  of  the  anthers,  fays  Linnaeus,  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  genus  celofia , at  the  time  of  their  burfting 
and  difcharging  the  dull. 

3.  Among  animals,  the  male  and  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion ripen,  and  are  in  a capacity  of  performing  their  funttions 
much  about  the  fame  time. 

In  plants,  the  ftigma,  which  is  the  fuppofed  female  organ, 
is  in  its  greatefl  vigour,  when  the  male  duft  is  difcharged  by 
its  organ  the  anther. 

This  coincidence  in  point  of  time  is  obferved,  not  only 
in  hermaphrodite  flowers,  or  fuch  as  have  the  anthers  and 
ftigma  contained  within  the  fame  covers  ; but  likewife  in  the 
clafles  Moncecia  and  Dioecia  of  Linnaeus,  where  thofe  organs 
are  placed  apart  within  different  covers,  on  the  fame  root, 
as  in  the  former,  or  on  diftinft  roots,  as  in  the  latter.  In 
thefe  clafles,  the  male  flowers  ripen  their  anthers,  at  the 
very  time  in  which  the  female  flowers  ripen  their  ftigma.  To 
ftrengthen  the  conclufion  in  favour  of  the  fexes  from  the 
above-mentioned  fafts,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  in  the  plan- 
tam-tree,  mufa , where  the  male  flowers  are  pofterior  to  the 
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female,  there  is  no  impregnation,  the  pericarpium  being 
barren,  or  devoid  of  feeds. 

4.  In  the  generality  of  flowers,  the  ftigma  withers  and 
falls  off,  after  the  difpharge  of  the  pollen  and  fall  of  the 

anthers. 

Such  are  the  principal  arguments  for  the  fexes,  arifing 
from  a general  view  of  the  ftrufture,  proportion,  and  fitua- 
tion  of  the  fuppofed  organs. 

Experiments  on  thefe  organs,  give  rife  to  a fecond  fet  of 
arguments  ; the  management  and  culture  of  fig  and  palm- 
trees,  furnifh  a third  fort.  Thefe,  along  with  the  oppofite 
let  of  arguments,  employed  by  Dr.  Alfton,  and  othet  emi- 
nent naturalifls,  (hall  be  fully  enumerated  under  the  article 
Sexus  Pi.antarum,  whither  we  refer  our  readers. 

ANTHQPHILI,  (from  avGor,  a flower,  and  <pi Uu,  to 
love).  Florifts. 

The  varieties  arifing  chiefly  from  the  colours  of  the  co- 
rolla, in  the  fame  fpecies  ol  plants,  are  the  principal  object 
of  the  florift.  In  many  fpecies  of  flowers,  tfie  colour  is 
variable;  as  in jhe  tulip,  hyacinth,  ranunculus,  pink,  blue 
bottle,  violet,  columbine,  fumatory,  fcfc.  Such  flowers, 
therefore,  claim,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  attention  of 

the  florjft.  Vide  Varietas. 

Double  flowers,  which  are  a fpecies  of  monfleis  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  arife  from  a luxuriancy  of  nou- 
rifhment,  are  likewile  the  delight  of  the  florift.  lide'PLE- 
n U-s  Flos,  Multiplicatus  Flos,  &c.  Phil.  Bok  p.  81, 
240. 

ANTHUS,  (from  »vGor,  a flower)  ; the  flower.  A term 
ufed  by  Columna,  fynommous  to  the  corolla  ol  Linnaeus. 

We  have  feen  that  the  petals,  or  coloured  leaves,  are  not 
elfential  to  the  exiflence  of  a flower,  which,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  is  conftituted  by  the  prefence  of  the  anthers  and 
fligma.  Vide  Principles  of  the  Sexual  Method,  under  the 
article  Anthera. 

The  fuppofed  utility  of  thefe  organs  in  the  bufinefs  of 
generation  fuggefted  the  definition.  When  that  utility  was 
n«t  fo  much  as  dreamt  of,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  the  petals, 
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the  mod  confpicuous  and  beautiful  part  of  the  plant,  fhould 
have" claimed  a principal  regard,  and  even  have  been  charac- 
terifed  by  the  name  ot  the  flower , by  way  of  eminence; 
efpeciallyas  fevera!  Syftems  and  Methods,  particularly  thofe 
of  Rivinus  and  Tournetort,  are  founded  upon  their  figure, 
number,  fituation,  and  regularity. 

APERTURA,  (irom  aperio,  to  open);  an  aperture  or 
opening  ; the  minute  opening  in  certain  fpecies  of  anthers 
fo  called . Vide  A N T H E R A . 

APETALUS  Flos,  (from  a priv.  and  pet  alum,  a petal); 
having  no  petals,  or  corolla.  The  term  was  ufed  by 
Tournetort,  and  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  Imperfedlus  of  Rivinus,  Knautius,  and  Pontedera ; the 
Stamineus  of  Ray ; the  Incompletus  of  Vaillant,  and  the  Ca- 
pillaceus  of  other  botamffs.  Vide  Corolla. 

In  almoft  every  former  fyfiem,  the  prefence  or  abfence 
of  fuch  a confpicuous  part  as  the  petals,  was  a leading  point: 
in  the  fexual  fyfiem,  however,  the  corolla  i^  totally  difre- 
garded  in  the  primary  divifions,  which  are  formed  folely 
on  the  number,  proportion,  fituation,  union  and  abfence  of 
the  ftamina,  or  fuppofed  male  organ  of  generation  in  plants. 
Hence  we  are  not  to  expeft  in  the  Genera  Plantarum , as  in 
other  botanical  writings,  a lift,  exhibiting  at  one  view  all 
the  plants  which  are  not  furnifhed  with  petals:  thefe  are  to 
be  found  difperfed  among  the  different  cUffes  in  that  accur 
jate  and  elaborate  work. 

In  general,  few  of  the  amentaceous  flowers,  and  fewer  of 
the  clafs  Cryptogamia,  containing  the  molfes,  muihrooms, 
ferns,  and  fea-weed,  are  furnifhed  with  petals.  Vide  Amen- 
taceus  Flos,  and  Cryptogam  i a. 

Many  of  the  grafles  likewife,  want  the  corolla. 

Chriftian  Knaut,  a Saxon,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Tournefort,  and  publilhed  a method  founded  upon. the 
number  and  regularity  of  the  petals,  among  other  curious 
doftrines,  denies  the  exiftence  of  apetalous  flowers. 

Apetal/E,  the  name  of  a divifion  or  clafs  in  mod  of 
the  fyflematic  botanifts,  confiftipg  of  fuch  herbs  and  trees 
$s  want  the  corolla.  Apetalous  herbs  are  generally  fubdivided 
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into  apetalous  properly  fo  called,  which  want  petals,  but 
have  the  ftamina  ; apetalous  without  flowers,  which  appa- 
rently want  petals,  flamina  and  calyx  ; as  the  ferns,  which 
are  dorfiferous,  that  is,  bear  their  fruit  on  the  back  of  the 
leaf : and  apetalous  without  flower  and  fruit,  as  the  mofles 
and  mufhrooms. 

Apetalous  trees  contain,  amongll  others,  fuch  whofe 
flowers  have  the  fpecies  of  calyx  called  amentum . V ide 

Amentum. 

Thefe  are  the  amentacei  and  juliferi  of  Tournefort,  Her- 
mannus,  and  others.  Vide  Amentaceous  Flos,  8c c. 
They  form  a confiderable  part  of  the  clafles  Moncecia  and 
jDiaecia,  of  Linnaeus.  Vide  Mon  o EC  I A,  &c. 

APEX,  the  top,  or  fummit ; a term  ufed  by  Tournefort, 
Rivinus,  and  Ray,  fynonimous  to  the  anthera  of  Linnaeus. 
Vide  Anthera. 

APEX  Folii,  the  tip  or  upper  extremity  of  the  leaf.  Vide 
Folium. 

APHYLLjE,  (from  a priv.  and  (p^XXov,  a leaf) ; devoid 
of  leaves ; the  name  of  the  firlt  clafs  in  Sauvage  s ingenious 
Methodus  Foliorum,  confifting  of  plants  which  are  entnely 
deftitute  of  leaves. 

To  this  clafs  belong  mufhrooms,  feveral  of  the  fea-weed, 
rufh,  garlick,  &c. 

. APYRINAi, .(; apyrinus  et  apyrenus,  without  ftone  or  ker- 
Xiel,  or  a fmall  one,  from  the  Greek  a,  privativ.  and  zsvqnv, 
nucleus,  a kernel),  the  name  of  the  fifty-third  clafs  in  Lud. 
Gerard’s  Arrangement  of  the  Plants  that  are  natives  of 
Provence,  in  France.  It  confifls  of  two  genera,  the  myi, 
tie  and  pomegranate. 

' AQUATIC/E  Plant, -e,  (from  aqua,  water);  plants  that 
grow  in,  or  near  water.  Aquatics.  The  name  of  a clafs 
in  Dodoneus’s,  Porta’s,  and  .1.  Bauhin’s  Methods. 

When  artificial  arrangement  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  fyf- 
terns  were  conftrufted,  not  as  in  modern  times,  from  the 
flrufture  and  fituation  of  a particular  part,  but  from  a com- 
plex view  of  the  whole  plant.  Neither  was  this  view  con. 
fined  merely  to  the  habit ; it  included  every  circumhance, 
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however  different ; the  place  of  growth,  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, the  medicinal  and  ceconomical  ufes,  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities, and  feveral  other  particulars,  which  by  modern  bota- 
nies, the  only  genuine  fyftematical  writers,  are  neceffarily 
difregarded  as  primary  charafters,  but  deferve  every  con- 
fideration  as  fecondary  marks  of  diftinftion  and  ufefnl  auxi- 
liaries for  obtaining  a complete  knowledge  of  the  plant. 

ARBOR,  a tree ; a perennial  plant  which  rifes  to  a very 
great  height,  with  a fimple,  woody,  and  durable  flem,  or 
trunk.  By  thefe  chara&ers,  are  trees,  with  great  accuracy, 
diftinguifhed  from  herbs,  whofe  Hems  are  frequently  com- 
pound, herbaceous,  or  fucculent,  and  die  down  to  the  root 
every  year. 

All  trees  too  are  perennial,  as  is  evident  from  the  charac  - 
ters  juft  enumerated  : many  herbs  are  either  annual,  that  is, 
of  one  year’s  duration  ; or  biennial,  of  two;  thofe  only  are 
perennial,  whofe  roots,  not  perilhing  with  the  ftems,  con- 
tinue a long  time  under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  put 
forth  a new  Item  every  year.  Vide  Herb  A. 

Upon  thefe  obvious  and  ftriking  differences  was  founded 
the  very  ancient  divifion  of  vegetables,  into  herbs  and  trees; 
though,  perhaps,  that  diftinftion  was  principally  fuggefted 
by  the  difference  of  fize  and  duration  of  the  plants  in  quef- 
tion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  divifion  was  efteemed  fo  natural 
and  fpontaneous,  that,  from  the  time  of  Ariftotle  and 
I heophiaftus  to  the  prefent  age,  it  has  obtained  a princi- 
pal place  in  almoft  every  fyftem,  thofe  of  Rivinus  and  Lin- 
naeus excepted,  which  mix  herbs  and  trees  promifcuoufly 
together. 

Among  the  celebrated  names  in  botany,  which  have  re- 
tained the  ancient  diftinftion,  are  numbered  Casfalpinus,  the 
father  of  fyftematic  botany;  Morifon,  Herraannus,  Chrif- 
topher  Knaut,  Boerhaave,  Ray,  Pontedera,  and  Tourne- 
fort.  The  laiter,  lather  than  omit  a divifion,  through  cuf- 
tom  become  neceflary,  chofe  to  hurt  the  elegance  and  uni- 
formity of  his  plan  ; and,  in  faff,  fpun  out  into  twenty-two 
claffes,  what,  without  fuch  a divifion,  might  have  been 
cafi ly  compnfed  in  feventeen. 
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On  the  oppofite  fide  are  ranged,  befides  Rivinus  and  Lin- 
naeus, already  mentioned,  Chriftian  Knaut,  Ludwig,  and 
other  names  of  lefs  note. 

The  diftinftion  into  trees  and  fhr-ubs,  though  of  equal  an- 
tiquity, is  neither  fo  obvious,  nor  are  its  limits  fo  accurately 
afcertained.  In  faff,  of  the  numerous  chara&eriftic  diffe- 
rences which  have  been  fuggefted  by  botanical  writers,  not 
one  is  perfe£Hy  fatisfa&ory.  To  fay,  withTournefort,  that 
trees  are  univerfally  taller  than  fhrubs,  is,  in  effeft,  faying 
/ nothing,  unlefs  a certain  fixed,  immutable  ftandard  were 
previoufiy  elfablifhed.  Befides,  every  thing  refpe&ing 
dimenfion  is  fo  variable  in  its  nature,  and  depends  fo  much 
upon  difference  of  climate,  foil  and  management,  that  were 
a flandard  of  this  kind  attempted  tobeeftablifhed,  the  greateft 
confufion  would  enfue  ; and  the  fame  plant  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  oppofite  foils  in  the  fame  country, 
would  receive  different  appellations,  according  as  it  exceed- 
ed, or  came  Ihort  of  the  given  ftandard. 

Thus  the  ricinus,  or  palma-chrifti ; the  dwarf  rofebay, 
rhododendron ; the  ftrawberry-tree,  arbutus ; and  feveral 
others,  which  grow  to  the  fize  of  very  large  trees  in  warm 
climates,  are,  in  this  country,  equalled  and  even  exceeded 
in  height  by  many  of  our  fmalleft  Ihrubs. 

The  difference  of  foil  and  culture  in  the  fame  climate, 
produces  alike  diverfity  in  dimenfion.  Thus  to  take  an  ex- 
ample from  herbaceous  vegetables,  the  marigold,  which, 
in  a fat  and  moift  earth  rifes  two  feet  high,  fcarce  exceeds 
the  fame  number  of  inches  in  a dry  and  gravelly  loil. 

Nature,  fays  Linnaeus,  has  put  no  limits  between  trees 
andffirubs.  Where  then  are  we  to  fcarch  lor  the  foundation 
of  this  diffin&ion?  Not  in  the  difference  of  fize  and  height, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  fallible.  Either,  he  continues,  there 
are  no  limits  at  all,  or  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  buds ; and 
the  plants  are  filled  trees,  when  their  Hems  come  up  with 
buds ; fhrubs  when  they  arife  without  buds : but  this  dif- 
tinfliou  is  fufficiently  confuted  by  its  author,  who  imme- 
diately fubjo’ns,  that  there  are  feldom  any  buds  upon  the  very 
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ing  their  great  height,  according  to  this  definition,  be 
reckoned  fhrubs. 

The  learned  Dr.  Alftpn,  in  his  Tyrocinium  Bstanicum , 
feems  to  confider  the  diflin&ion  into  trees  and  fhrubs  as  a 
true  natural  diftinftion,  and  endeavours  to  trace  its  founda- 
tion  in  the  internal  ftrudlure  of  the  plants  themfelves.  All 
trees,  fays  he,  whether  they  bear  buds  or  not,  are  covered 
with  the  two  barks,  the  outer  and  inner,  called  by  botanifls, 
cortex  and  liber.  Shrubs  differ  from  herbaceous  vegetables 
in  the  duration  of  their  ffems ; from  trees  in  the  nature  of 
their  covering,  which  is  not  a bark,  but  a cuticle,  or  fimple 
fkin. 

This  thought  is  ingenious ; but  the  fa£l  on  which  it  de- 
pends is  not  fufliciently  afeertained. 

The  farther  diftin&ion  into  fhrubs  andunder-fhrubs,  which 
is  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  indeterminate,  was  firft  fug- 
gefled  by  Clufius,  in  a work  entitled,  Rariores  Exotictz 
Plant a,  publilhed  in  1576  ; and  afterwards  adopted  by  Cae- 
falpinus,  and  others.  Vide  FrU TICES. 

ARBUSTIVA,  (from  arbujlum,  a copfe  of  fhrpbs,  0r 
trees;  an  orchard,  or  vineyard;)  the  thirty-ninth  order  of 
plants  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of 
a natural  Method,  containing  thefe  genera,  the  myrtle, 
mock-orange,  philadciphus  ; eugenia,  guayava,  or  bay-plumb* 
pfidium  ; and  the  clove-tree,  caryophyllus.  The  firft  four  be- 
long to  the  clafs  Icojandria  in  the  fexual  method;  the  laft  to 
the  clafs  Polyandria. 

In  the  lateft  editions  of  thefe  fragments,  the  above- 
mentioned  genera  form  the  nineteenth  order,  under  the  title 
of  Hefperidece.  Vide  HesperidEjE. 

AR1LLUS,  (from  arere,  to  be  dry  or  parched,)  a 
term  invented  by  Linnaeus,  and  defined  to  be  the  proper  . 
exterior  coat  or  covering  of  the  feed,  which,  drying,  falls 
off  fpontaneoufly. 

All  feeds  are  not  furnifhed  with  an  arillus  ; in  many,  a 
dry  covering,  or  fcarl-fkin,  fupplies  its  place.  In  jeffamine, 
hound’s  tongue,  cynoglojj'um ; cucumber,  fraxinella,  diftam? 
nus)  ftaff-tree,  cclajlrus ; fpindle-tree,  euonymus  ; African 
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fpira*a,  diofma ; and  the  coffee-tree,  coffea ; it  is  very  con- 
fpicuous. 

In  the  genus  hound’s  tongue,  four  of  thefe  arilli , or 
pioper  coats,  each  infolding  a fingle  feed,  are  affixed  to  the 
ftyle,  or  pointal ; and  in  this  circumftance,  fays  Linnreus, 
does  the  effence  of  the  genus  confift. 

In  fraxinella,  the  arillus  is  common  to  two  feeds. 

The  ftaff-tree  has  its  feeds  only  half-involved  with  this 
cover. 

I 

The  Arillus  is  either 

t 

Baccatus , fucculent,  and  of  the  nature  of  a berry,  as  in 
the  fpindle  tree,  euonymus. 

Cartilagineus , cartilaginous,  or  griftly,  as  in  the  African 
fpirtea,  diofma. 

Color afus,  coloured,  as  in  the  ftaff-tree. 

Ela/licus,  endued  with  elafticity  lor  difperfing  the  feeds ; 
as  is  remarkable  in  the  African  fpirara,  diofma ; and  fraxi! 
nella. 

Scaber,  rough,  and  knotty,  as  in  hound’s  tongue. 

Although  covered  with  an  arillus , or  other  dry  coat,  feeds 
are  faid  to  be  naked,  ffemind  nuda,)  when  they  are  not  in- 
clofed  in  any  fpecies  of  pericarpium , or  fruit-veffel ; as  in 
tire  giaffes,  and  the  labiati,  or  lipped  flowers  of  Tournefort; 
which  correfpond  to  the  Didyhamia  Gynuufpermia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Seeds  are  faid  to  be  covered,  ffemiua  tcffa,)  when  they 
are  contained  in  a fruit-veffel,  whether  capfule,  pod,  or 
pulpy  pericarpium  of  the  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind. 
Vide  Semen. 

1-  his  exterior  coat  of  the  feed  is,  by  fome  former  writers, 
ftyled  Calyptra.  Vide  Cai.yptra.  By  Scopoli,  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  Flora  Carniolica,  it  is  termed  Theca, 
(a  /heath  or  cafe). 

I he  diffeient  fkins,  or  coverings  of  the  feed,  are  adapted, 
fay  natural  ills,  for  receiving  the  nutritive  juices,  and  tranf- 
initting  them  within. 

ARISTA,  (derived,  as  the  preceding  term,  from  area, 
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to  be  dried),  the  awn,  fharp  beard,  or  point,  ifTuing  ‘from 
the  hufk,  or  fcaly  flower-cup,  of  the  grafles,  called  Glum g. 
Vide  Glum  a. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  plants  that  belong  to  the  natural 
order  of  grafles,  are  hermaphrodite,  that  is,  bear  flowers, 
which  have  the  (lamina  and  piltillum  within  the  fame  covers. 
Vide  Hermaphroditus  Flos. 

Some,  however,  are  androgynous,  that  is,  have  both  male 
and  female  flowers,  produced  on  the  fame  root  ; as  the  genera 
zea,  coix,  olyra,  tripjacum,  zizania.  Vide  MASCULLUS 
Flos,  and  Androgyna  Planta. 

Others  are  polyga?nous,  that  is,  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  flowers  of  either,  or  of  both  fexes,  on  the  fame,  or  on 
different  roots  : as  the  genera  andropogon,  holcus,  Indian  mil- 
let; apluda,  cegilops.  Vide  PoLYGAM  I A. 

The  hermaphrodite  grafles  are  all  i educed,  except  three, 
(vernal  grafs,  anthoxanthum ; cinna,  and  rice,  oryza  ;)  under 
Linnaeus's  third  clafs,  triandria  ; the  androgynous  belong  to 
the  clafs  Moncecia ; and  the  polygamous  to  the  clafs  Polyga- 
mia.  Vide  Moncecia,  PoLYGAMIA. 

Of  hermaphrodite  grafles,  forne  want  the  beard,  as  the 
genuspca. 

A like  deficiency  is  obferved  in  the  genera  zea,  coix,  &c. 
which  range  under  the  head  of  androgynous  grafles. 

Both  male  and  female  flowers  of  the  genus  olyra,  have 
one  of  the  valves  only  of  the  hu Iky  calyx  terminated  with 
a beard. 

The  male  flower  of  the  genus  zizania,  wants  the  beard ; 
the  hufky  corolla  of  the  female,  ( corolla  glutna,)  at  the  ter- 
mination of  its  large  outward  valve,  or  petal,  is  furniflied 
with  a very  long  one. 

Of  polygamous  grafles,  andropogon  and  holcus  want  the 
arijla  in  the  calyx  ; the  hufk  ot  the  corolla  of  the  herma- 
phrodite flower,  in  the  former,  has  a long,  fharp,  and 
twilled  beard,  proceeding  from  the  bafe  of  the  greater  valve  : 
in  the  latter,  the  outward  valve  is  furnifhed  with  a very 
rigid  beard  of  the  fame  kind.  The  inner  valve  has  none. 

The  valves  of  the  hufky  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite 
6 flower, 
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flower,  in  the  genus  egilops,  are  furnifhed  with  various 
beards. 

The  outer  valve  of  the  hufky  corolla,  in  the  fame  genus, 
is  terminated  with  a double  or  triple  beard.  The  inner 
valve  has  none. 

Arijle  are  either 

Divaricate,  fcattered,  or  placed  at  a confiderable  diltanCe 
from  each  other,  oppofed  to  conferte,  as  in  bromus  fquarrof us . 

Dorfales , fixed  to  the  back,  or  outward  part  ol  the  hulk, 
as  in  oat,  and  fox-tail  grafs,  alopecurus. 

EreRtz  and  rede,  upright,  perpendicular;  as  in  bromus, 
and  winged  fpike-grafs,  Jiipa. 

Filiformes,  thread-fhaped,  as  the  arifle  of  a fpecies  of 
panic-graft,  called  by  Linnaeus,  panitum  hirtelTum. 

Glutinofe , covered  with  a fliff  glue ; as  in  panicum  hir- 
tellum. 

Geniculate,  jointed ; as  in  vernal  grafs,  anthoxanthum. 

Reeves,  fmooth,  or  polifhed,  without  any  roughnefs;  as 
in  avena  fatua. 

Lanata,  woolly,  covered  with  a foft  fubflance  like  wooi ; 
as  in  Jiipa  pennata , and  arijlida  plutnofa . In  the  laft  genus, 
there  are  three  arijla:;  the  intermediate  one  only  is  woolly. 

Longijfime,  very  long  ; as  in  the  winged  fpike-grafs,  Jiipa. 

Patulce,  fpreading  ; as  in  arijlida,  and  bromus  Jcoparius. 

Pilofe,  hairy,  covered  with  pili ; as  in  Jiipa  tenacijjima, 
where  the  arijle  are  hairy  at  the  bafe. 

Plumoje,  feathery  ; as  in  geum. 

Recurve,  bent  back  ; as  in  andropogon,  and  agrojlis  camna. 

Retortce  and  Rejicxo-torte,  twilled  backwards  ; this  is  ex- 
emplified in  one  of  th e arijla:  of  the  genus  lagurus. 

Sanguineus,  of  a blood  colour  ; as  in  panicum  hn  telluin . 

Sctacee,  briltly,  covered  with  Jete,  {Vide  Pubes);  as  in 
the  agrojlis  canina,  and  hordeum  jubatum. 

Terminals,  fixed  to  the  apex  of  the  hulk,  as  in  olyra,  and 

lagurus. 

Tartilcs,  wreathed  or  twilled  like  a rope;  as  in  andropogon, 
Jiipa,  and  air  a Montana . The  beards  of  oats  are  twilled  into 
a fpiral  form. 

Villoja,. 
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l illofs , hairy,  almofl  fynonimous  with  pilofs ; exempli- 
fied in  lagUrus. 

bncmdts , hooked;  as  in  panicum  hirtcllum,  and  geum 
urbanum. 

Note,  the.  feeds  of  herb-bennet,  geum,  are  furnifhed  with 
long  jointed  beards.  , 

ARMA,  arms;  offenfive  weapons.  One  of  the  feven 
kinds  of  Fulcra,  or  props  of  plants,  enumerated  by  Lin- 
naeus in  the  Dclineatio  Planter,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Syf- 
tem  of  Nature;  and  by  Elmgren,  a fcholar  of  Linnaeus,  in 
his  Termini  Botanici,  firfl  publiflied  in  the  Amsnitates  Aca- 
demics. 

For  the  numerous  variations  thefe  fulcra  have  undergone, 
fee  the  article  Fu  lcra. 

In  the  latefl  editions  of  the  Phdofophia  Botanica  that  I 
have  feen,  no  mention  is  made  of  arma,  in  enumerating  the 
fulcra  ; in  its  head  are  retained  the  antient  fulcra,  aculeus, 
and  fpina,  prickles  and  thorns;  which,  in  the  Delineatio 
Plants  abovementioned,  are  regarded  only  as  fpecies  : arma. 
being  the  genus. 

. The  different  fpecies  of  armour  with  which  plants  £re 
furnifhed,  are  aculei,  prickles  ; fpins,  thorns ; furcs,  forks ; 
and Jlimuli,  flings.  Vide  Act)  leus.  Spina,  (Ac. 

They  are  intended,  fay  Naturalifls,  to  keep  off  animals 
from  hurting  the  plants. 

AROMATA,  (Gr.  d^u^mra.,  all  fweet  fpices,  herbs, 
feeds,  and  roots)  the  name  ol  a divifion  in  Ray’s,  Monti’s, 
and  Sceuchzerus’s  arrangement  of  the  graffes  ; confifling 
of  fuch  as  have  an  odoriferous  quality. 

AROMATICzE  Plants,  odoriferous,  of  a flrong  agree- 
able fmell  and  tafte ; aromatics  ; the  name  of  a clafs  in  Diof- 
condes,  Clufius,  Hernandes,  J.  Bauhin,  Johnflon,  Rum- 
fi us,  and  fevcral  othe^  botamfls,  who  have  arranged  plants 
according  to  their  virtues  and  fenfible  qualities. 

I he  plants  of  the  order  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  correfpond  to  the  labiati,  or  lipped  flowers  of 
Tournefort,  are  all  aromatics. 

, ARTICULUS,  that  part  of  the  cubnus,  or  ftalk  ia 
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grafles,  which  is  intercepted,  or  lies  between  two  joints,  or  ' 
knots.  Vide  Culm  US. 

ARUND1NACEAL  Plantce,  (from  arundo,  a reed) ; the 
twenty- feventh  clafs  in  Ray’s  Method,  confifting  of  trees, 
whofe  feeds  are  Monoco/yledonous ; that  is,  furnifhed  with  a 
fingle  cotyledon,  or  lobe.  The  Palms  belong  to  this  clafs. 
Vide  COTYLEDONES. 

ASCYROIDEAL,  (Ascyrum,  Plin.  St.  John’s  or  St. 
Peter’s  wort),  the  name  of  the  thirteenth  clafs  in  Scopoli’s 
Flora  Carniolica,  confifting  of  AJcyrum,  Hypericum,  and  fuch 
genera  as  refemble  them  in  habit  and  ftru&ure. 

ASPERIFOLI^E  Plant ce,  (from  afper,  rough;  and 
folium,  a leaf)  ; rough  leaved  plants.  The  name  of  a cTafs 
in  Hermannus,  Boerhaave,  and  Ray’s  Methods,  confifting 
of  plants  which  have  four  naked  feeds,  and  whofe  leaves 
are  rough  to  the  touch. 

In  Tournefort’s  fyftem  thefe  plants  conftitute  the  third 
feftion  or  order  of  the  fecond  clafs  ; and  in  Linnaeus’s 
Sexual  Method,  they  make  a part  of  the  Pentandria  Mono - 
gynia.  Vide  Pentandria. 

Asperifoli.®,  the  forty-firft  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
naeus’s Fragments  of  a Natural  Method. 


Lijl  of  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 
SECTION  I. 

Rough-Leaved  Plants,  with  four  naked  Seeds.  Vide  Semen. 


Linnaean  Genera. 
Anchufa , — — 

Afperugo,  — — 

Eorago,  — — 

CynogloJJ'um,  — — 

Echiurn,  — — 

Helioiropium , — — 

Lithofpcrmum , — 

Lycopfts. 

Myofotis,  — *~ 


Englijh  Names. 
Buglofs. 

Small  wild  Buglofs,  or  Great 
Goofe  Grafs. 

Borage. 

Hound’s  - Tongue,  \ enus’s 
Navel- Wort,  or  Lawn. 
Viper’s  Buglofs. 

Turn  foie. 

Gromwell,  or  Graymill. 

Moufe-ear  Scorpion-Grafs. 

Onofma. 
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Linneean  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 

Onofma. 

Pubnonaria,  — - — Lungwort,  or  Sage  of  Jervifa- 

lem. 

Symphytum , — — Comfrey. 

SECTION  II. 

Rough- Leaved  Plants  with  two  naked  Seeds . 

Cerinthe,  — > — Honey-wort. 

SECTION  III. 

Rough-Leaved  Plants  with  Jive  naked  Seeds. 

NoJana. 

SECTION  IV. 

Rough-Leaved  Plants  with  covered  Seeds  ; Vide  Semen. 
or  a Seed-VeJJel,  whether  pulpy,  or  dry. 

1.  With  apidpy  Seed-VeJJel,  with,  or  without  a Stone ; [Dr  up  a, 

or  Bacca.) 

a With  a Stone,  ( Drupa .) 

Cordia,  — — Sebeften. 

Varronia. 

(3  Without  a Stone,  [Bacca.) 

Tournefortia. 

Ehretia.  / 

2.  With  a dry  Seed-VeJJel,  orCapJule. 

Patagonula. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

Moil  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  herbaceous  and 
perennial. 

The  Roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 

The  Stems  and  branches  rounded. 

The  Buds  of  a conic  form,  naked,  or  without  fcales. 
The  Leaves  fimple,  alternate,  commonly  very  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  in  moft  of  the  herbaceous  plants,  fe/Iile, 
that  is,  attached  to  the  Hem  and  branches  without  any  foot- 
ftalk.  In  the  few  trees,  however,  of  this  order,  the  leaves 
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have  a foot-ftalk,  the  lower  part  of  which,  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaves,  remains  on  the  branches  like  a fpine  or  thorn. 

Note,  in  the  genus  Tournefortia , which  is  of  the  tree 
kind,  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  is  jointed. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  Tournefortia,  varronia,  and  turnfole, 
heliotropiurn ; the  leaves  are  placed  almolt  oppofite ; and  in 
the  fmall  wild  buglofs,  afperugo,  there  are  three  or  four 
leaves  difperfed  in  whirls  round  the  ftem.  The  leaves  at  the 
bottom  of  borage  are  oppofite  : thofe  at  the  top,  alternate. 

The  Hairs,  [pili,)  are  fimple,  and  generally  very  rough 
to  the  touch. 

The  Flowers  are  in  fome  genera  folitary;  but  com- 
monly collefted  into  a fpike,  or  corymbus,  ( Vide  Spica, 
Corymb  us),  and  do  not  proceed  from  the  angle  formed 
by  the  ftem  or  branch  with  the  leaf,  as  in  many  plants,  hut 
from  the  fide  of  the  leaf,  or  from  that  part  of  the  ftem  which 
is  oppofite  to  it. 

In  the  genus  varronia,  the  fpike  of  flowers  proceeds  from 
the  axilla  or  angle  of  the  leaves. 

The  flowers  are  generally  arranged  on  the  fide  of  the  fpike, 
or  corymbus , and  unaccompanied  with  any  fcale. 

They  are  almoft  univerfally  hermaphrodite;  in  a few  fpe- 
cies of  febeften,  cordia,  male  and  female  flowers  are  pro- 
duced upon  different  roots. 

The  Calyx,  or  flower-cup,  is  monophyllouS,  that  is, 
compofed  of  one  leaf,  which  is  divided  from  three  to  ten 
equal  or  unequal  parts.  Thofe  of  the  firft  feftion  with 
four  naked  feeds,  have  the  calyx  deeply  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments,  which,  as  in  the  other  genera  of  this  order,  are 
permanent,  accompanying  the  germen  to  its  maturity. 
Indeed,  in  the  greateft  number  of  rough-leaved  plants, 
the  calyx  ferves  as  ' a pericarpium  or  feed-veffel,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  taken  away,  without  injuring  the 
tender  feeds  which  are  nourifhed  in  its  bofom. 

The  Corolla,  or  coloured  inner  cover  of  the  flower, 

is  monopetallous,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  petal,  which,  in 
different  plants,  is  bell — funnel — falver — and  wheel-fhaped. 
The  divisions  of  the  limb  or  upper  part  of  the  petal,  are 

generally 
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generally  five  in  number,  alternate  with  thofe  of  the  calyx, 
equal,  and  regular,  except  in  viper’s  buglofs,  echium ; where 
the  fegmentsare  unequal. 

The  Stamina  are  five  in  number;  alternate  with  the 
dmfions  of  the  corolla,  and  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  calyx. 
They  are  equal,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  a little 
above  its  origin,  and  of  the  fame  height. 

The  Anthers  or  fummits,  are  in  fotne  genera  conftivent ; 
that  is,  approach  and  form  a compaft  body  above  the  fila- 
ments. This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  borage,  lung- 
wort, pulmonaria  ; and  the  genus  tournefortia. 

The  Pistillum,  pointal,  or  female  organ,  is  generally 
compofed  of  a {lender  ftyle,  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
fiamina,  and  crowned  with  a fimple  ftigma.  It  proceeds 
from  a germen,  which  in  fo me  plants  is  undivided,  but  . 
generally  fplit  into  four.  In  hound’s-tongue,  the  ftyle 
is  permanent. 

In  all  the  plants  of  the  three  firft  feftions,  there  is  pro- 
perly no  feed- veil'd;  the  calyx,  in  jhefe  genera,  fupplies  its 
place,  and  continues  till  the  feeds  are  arrived  at  maturity. 

In  the  plants  of  the  fourth  fetlion,  the  feed-veflel  is  either 
a capfule,  as  in  patagonula ; pulpy  with  a {tone,  [drupa,]  as 
m febefien,  cordia ; or  pulpy  without  a Hone,  [bacca,)  as 
in  tournefortia. 

The  Seeds  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  lodged 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

In  honey-wort,  cerinthe , there  are  two  feeds  of  a hard 
bony  nature,  each  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  two  cells; 
and  in  the  genus  nolana,  the  number  of  feeds  is  five. 

Sebeflen,  and  the  genus  varronia , have  a Hone  or  nut, 
which  is  divided  into  four  cells. 

The  plants  of  this  natural  order  are  mofily  mucilaginous, 
with  little  tafle  or  fmell. 

Moll  of  the  rough-leaved  plants,  particularly  thofe  of 

the  fir  ft  feftion,  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The  flowers  are 

efteemed  cordial  ; the  leaves  and  roots  vulnerary  andaftrin- 

gem;  and  the  hard  bony  feeds,  particularly  thofe  of  Grom- 

. *•  hthofpfrmum , are  reckoned  powerful  promoters  of 
urine. 
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A decoftion  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  comfrey,  {fymphy- 
tum  officinale  J has  been  fuccefsfully  applied  in  violent 
coughs,  and  diforders  of  the  lungs  and  breaft. 

Externally,  thefe  plants  are  ufed  for  burnings,  and  pox- 
fonous  bites  ; they  extirpate  warts,  and  relieve  diforders  in 

the  loins.  - . 

AUTUMNALES  Plant  a , ( auturnnus , autumn,]  plants 

that  flower  in  autumn.  The  third  divifion  in  Du  Pas’s  ar- 
rangement, from  the  time  of  floweiing. 

AXILLA,  an  arm-pit;  the  angle  formed  by  the  branc  - 

and  Item,  or  by  the  leaf  with  either.  ' 

Leaves  are  faid  to  be  axillary , which  proceed  from 
the  angle  formed  by  the  item  and  branch-  Ude  lo- 
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BACCA,  a berry  ; defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a pulpy 
pericarpium  or  feed-vefTel  without  a valve,  mclofmg 
feveral  feeds  which  are  naked,  that  is,  have  no  other  cover- 
ins  The  feeds  are  fometimes  difperfed  promifcuoufiy 
through  the  pulp,  as  in- the  water-lily;  but  generally  placed 
on  receptacles  or  foot-ftalks  within  the  pulp,  as  in  the  cux  - 

rant,  goofeberry,  rafpberry,  &c.  . 

In  the  leffer  burdock,  xantbium,  the  feed-veffel,  which 
called  by  Linnaeus,  though  improperly,  a berry  is  ry, 
and  contains  within  it  a nut  furnilhed 1 with  two  cells. 

The  feed-velW  or  fruit  ol  the  capfmm >,  winch  the  fame 
author  alfo  improperly  Hyles  a berry,  has  no  pulp,  and  is 

hollow  tvithin.  . , 

From  thefe  and  other  inftances  which  might  be  produced, 

we  may  fafely  affirm,  either,  that  the  definition  of*  berry 
iuft  now  given  is  imperfea,  or  that  the  feed-vedels  of  a 
great  number  of  plants  are,  in  the  Genera  Plantarum,  wrong- 
ly denominated  berries.  To  fay  truth,  it  is  ometimes  diffi- 
cult to  refer  a pericarpium  to  the  head  ol  bacca,  or  lupa 
as  defined  by  Linnsus.  The  only  difference  betwixt  thefe 

feed  veffels  confills  m the  nature  of  the  feeds  mclofc 

within 
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within  the  pulp.  In  the  latter  is  inclofed  a nut,  or  ftone; 
in  the  former,  a number  of  naked  feeds.  Thefe  definitions 
being  eftablifhed,  to  what  head  are  we  to  refer  the  leffer 
burdock, " which,  as  we  have  feen,  contains  a nut  within  a 
dry  pericarpium  ? Why,  certainly,  to  the  head  of  drupa , 
as  well  as  the  walnut,  and  many  other  plants  which  have  a 
dry  feed-veffel  inclofing  a ftone,  or  nut.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  refer  the  walnut,  and  other  dry  pericarpiums, 
which  inclofe  a nut,  with  equal  propriety,  to  the  head  of 
bacca,  as  the  leffer  burdock,  the  feed-veffel  of  which  is 
denominated,  by  Linnaeus,  a berry. 

The  very  different  fruits,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
feed-veffels  of  the  fumach ; night-lhade,  Jolamtn ; fow- 
bread,  cyclamen  ; medlar ,mefpilus;  orange,  citrus  ; and  pine- 
apple, bromelia;  are  all  denominated  berries. 

The  berry  is  commonly  round,  or  oval,  and  frequently 
furnifhed,  like  the  apple,  and  other  fruits  of  that  kind,  with 
an  umbilicus  or  fmall  cavity,  at  the  end  oppofite  to  the  foot 
ftalk. 

A berry  is  faid  to  be  proper,  when  it  is  formed  of  the  pe- 
ricarpium or  feed-veffel ; improper,  or  Jingular,  when  it  is 
formed  of  any  of  the  other  parts. 

The  latter  fpecies  oi  formation  is  frequent,  and  admits  of 
numerous  varieties. 

The  following  are  the  moft  confiderable. 

In  the  mulberry,  rofe,  blite,  and  myrtle-leaved  fumach, 
coriaria ; a large,  flelhy  and  fucculent  calyx  becomes  a 
berry. 

In  the  ftrawberry  and  calhew  nut,  anacardium ; a berry 
is  formed  of  the  common  receptacle ; in  the  rafpberry  and 
adonis,  of  a feed  ; in  marvel  ot  Peru,  mirabilis,  ot  the 
neElarium  ; ( Vide  N ectar  i u m)  in  garden-burnet ,poterium, 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  hardens  and  Ihuts  lor  that 
purpofe.;  in  fpindle-tree,  euonymus,  of  a fucculent  arillus, 
or  proper  feed-covering.  Vide  Ar i llus. 

The  berry  does  not  naturally  gape,  or  bur  ft ; the  difper- 
fion  of  the  feeds  within  the  pulp  being  defigned  to  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  animals.  Vide  Philofopbia  Botanica , 
p.  75.  87. 
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BACCIFERAL  Herba,  (from  bacca,  a berry;  an &feroK 
to  bear)  ; herbs  that  have  a berry  for  their  pericarpium  or 
feed-velTel. — The  fixteenth  clafs  in  Morrifon,  feventeenth 
in  Hermannus,  firft  in  Chrift.  Knaut,  twenty-fifth  in  Boer- 
haave,  and  feventeenth  in  Ray’s  Method  ; corififting  in  fome 
fy items  of  all  fuch  plants  as  have  a pulpy  fruit,  whether 
of  the  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind,  in  others,  with  more 
propriety,  of  fuch  only  as  have  that  fpecies  of  pulpy  peri- 
carpium, called  bacca.  Vide  Bacca. 

BARBA,  a beard  ; a fpecies  of  pubes  or  down,  with 
which  the  furface  of  fome  plants  is  covered.  Vide  Pubes. 

The  term  was  invented  by  Linnaeus,  and  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Delineatio  Planta,  without  any  explanation.  Its 
meaning,  therefore,  has  not  been  accurately  afcertained : 
though,  by  its  application  in  the  fpecies  plantarum , it  feems 
to  fignify  a tuft  or  bunch  of  ftrong  hairs  terminating  the 
leaves.  Mefembryanthemum  barbatum , lurmflies  an  example. 

BARBA  Corolla  ringentis , the  lower-lip  of  a ringent,  or 

gaping  corolla,  bide  Corolla. 

The  term  was  invented  by  Rivinus^  and  Hands  oppofed  to 
galea  ringentis,  the  upper-lip.  Vide  Galea  corolla  ringentis. 

BARBATUS  Flos,  (from  barba,  a beard) ; a bearded, 
gaping,  or  ringent  flower  ; a term  ufed  by  Rivinus,  fyno- 
niinous  to  the  ringens  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  labiatus  and  per- 
fonatus  of  Tournefort.  Vide  Corolla,  and  Labiatus 

Flos.  . 

The  ringent,  or  gaping  flowers,  form  the  Didynanua  ot 

the  Sexual  Method.  Vide  Didynamia. 

BICORNES  Planta,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  cornu,  a 
horn);  plants  whofe  anthers  have  the  appeaiance  ot  two 
horns. 

The  name  of  the  eighteenth  order  in  Linnaeus  s Fragments 
of  a Natural  Method. 


Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

SECTION  I. 


Plants  with  horned  Anthers, 
Linnaean  Genera. 

Blaeriu. 


and  Jour  Stamina. 

Englijh  Names . 

SECTION 
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SECTION  II. 

Plants  with  horned  Anthers,  and  Jive  Stamina. 
(Pentandria  a/’Linnaeus.) 

Linnasan  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 

Azalea. 

Myrjine , — — African  Box. 

SECTION  III. 

Plants  with  horned  Anthers,  and  eight  Stamina. 
(O&andria  ^Linnaeus.) 

Erica,  — — Heath. 

Vaccinium,  *—  • — • Whortle,  or  Bilberries. 


SECTION  IV. 

Plants  with  horned  Anthers,  and  ten  Stamina. 
(Decandria  of  Linnaeus.) 


Andromeda * 
Arbutus,  ■ — 

— Strawberry-tree. 

Clethra. 

Epigcea,  ■ — 

— Trailing  Arbutus. 

Gaultheria. 

V 

Kalmia,  — 

— Dwarf- Laurel  of  America. 

Ledum,  — 

— Marfh  C iftus,  or  wild  Rofemary. 

Pyrola,  — 

— Winter-Green. 

Rhododendrum, 

-r-  Dwarf  Rofe  bay. 

Rhodora. 

* ' 

Royena,  — 

— African  Bladder-Nut. 

SECTION  V. 

Plants  with  horned  Anthers,  and  twelve  or  mo.re  Stamina. 
(Dodecandria  of  Linnaeus.) 

Garcinia , — — Mangoftan. 

Hal  eft  a. 

Styrax,  — — Storax-Tree 
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SECTION  VI. 

Plants  with  horned  Anthers,  and  many  fels  of  united  Stamina. 
(Polyadelphia  of  Linnaeus.) 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 

Citrus,  — — Citron,  Orange,  Lemon. 

SECTION  VII. 

Plants  with  horned  Anthers,  and  Hermaphrodite  Flowers , with 
Flowers  of  either  or  both  Sexes , on  diftindi  Roots . 
(Polygamia  Dicecia  of  Linnaeus.) 

Diofpyros,  — — Indian  Date  Plumb. 

The  appearance  of  horned  anthers,  which  has  given  name 
to  this  Order,  is  not  very  confpieuous,  unlefs  in  the  follow- 
ing genera:  whortle-berries,  heath,  ftrawberry-tree,  dwarf 
rofe-bay,  and  trailing  arbutus.  The  fifth  and  fixth  feftions 
feem  to  be  improperly  annexed  to  this  order. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Natural  Ordei . 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  all  of  the  fhrub  and  tree 
kind. 

The  Roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 

The  Stems  and  branches  cylindric. 

The  Buds  conic,  fometimes  covered  with  fcales,  as  in 
the  ftrawberry-tree ; fometimes  naked  or  without  fcales,  as 
in  ftorax. 

The  Leaves  are  generally  alternate;  in  heath,  rhodo- 
dendron, and  fome  fpecies  of  kalmia,  they  are  oppofite.. 

In  raoft  of  the  plants  of  this  order,  the  leaves  are  either 
feflile,  that  is  placed  upon  the  branches  without  a foot-ftalk, 
or  fupported  by  a very  fhort  foot-ftalk,  which  is  femi- cy- 
lindric, and  flat  above.  In  a fpecies  of  rhododendron,  called 
dauricum,  the  leaves  are  furnifhed  with  long  foot-ftalks. 

The  Flowers  in  this  order  are  univerfally  hermaphro- 
dite, except  in  one  genus,  Indian  date  plumb,  diofpyros  ; 
where  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
fame  fpecies,  upon  diftinft  roots. 

The  flowers  proceed  either  folitary,  or  in  a corymbus , 

from  the  angles  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches;  9r  hang 

down 
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down  in  fpik.es  and  clufters,  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
each  flower  having  a fmall  fcale,  or  floral  leaf,  placed 
under  it. 

In  mofl  plants  of  this  order,  the  calyx  is  placed  around  or 
below  the  germen.  In  the  genera  vaccinium, Jiyrax , halefta , 
it  is  feated  above  the  germen  ; a circumftance  which  effen- 
tially  diftinguifhes  thofe  genera  from  all  the  plants  of  the  fa- 
mily to  which  they  belong. 

The  Calyx  is  univerfally  a perianthium,  and  generally 
monophyllous  or  of  one  piece  deeply  divided  into  four  or 
five  fegments,  which  are  permanent,  that  is,  accompany 
the  germen  to  its  maturity.  The  fegments  are  often  acute, 
and  fometimes  coloured.  In  heath,  erica ; and  mangoftan, 
garcinia ; the  flower- cup  is  compofed  of  four  dilfinft  leaves. 

Trailing  arbutus,  epigcea ; and  the  genus  gaultheria  ; 
have  the  appearance  of  a double  calyx  : the  external  confifting 
of  three  leaves  in  the  former,  of  two  in  the  latter;  the  in- 
ternal being  divided  into  five  fegments  in  both. 

Some  fpecies  of  heath,  erica , have  likewife  a double 
calyx. 

The  inner  calyx  in  the  genus  gaultheria  becomes  pulpy 
like  a berry,  and  in  this  form  furrounds  the  feed-vefTel, 
which  isa  capfule.  Vide  Capsula. 

In  the  orange-tree,  citrus,  the  calyx  is  marcejceni,  that  is, 
withers  without  falling  off. 

The  Corolla,  or  coloured  inner  cover,  is  generally 
monopetalous,  and  bell  or  funnel -fhaped ; the  figure,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  conflant,  even  in  plants  ot  the  fame 
genus,  as  is  remarkably  the  cafe  in  heath  erica ; and  the 
genus  andromeda ; which,  in  this  and  other  circumflances, 
are  fo  fimilar,  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguilhed  but  by  the  number 
of  flamina. 

The  Limb  or  upper  part  of  the  petal,  is  commonly  di- 
vided into  lour  or  five  fegments,  which  are  fometimes 
rolled  back,  as  in  vaccinium  ; fometimes  bent  inwards,  as  in 
blaeria. 

The  limb  too  is  fometimes  {lightly  cut,  as  in  the  genus 
gaultheria ; fometimes  divided  almoll  to  the  bottom,  as  in 
trailing  arbutus,  epigaca  ; and  the  florax-tree,  Jiyrax. 
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The  Tube  or  lower  part  of  the  petal,  is  cylindric,  and 
generally  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx.  In  the  dwarf 
laurel  of  America,  kalmia,  it  is  longer  than  the  calyx.  The 
tube  in  trailing  arbutus,  epigaea,  is  hairy  within. 

Dwarf  laurel  of  America,  kalmia  ; and  the  genus  gaul- 
iheria , are  furnifhed  with  a neElarium  of  ten  pieces,  which, 
in  the  former,  is  horn-fhaped,  prominent,  and  furrounds  the 
limb  of  the  corolla;  in  the  latter,  is  placed  round  the ger- 
men  or  feed-bud,  within  the  ftamina.  Vide  Nectarium. 

Marlh-ciflus,  rbodora,  clethra,  winter-green,  pyrola ; 
orange-tree,  citrus  ; and  garcinia;  are  polvpetalous  ; that  is, 
have  a corolla  compofed  of  more  pieces  than  one. 

The  number  of  Stamina  in  this  order  is  from  four  to 
twenty.  Thefe  are  generally  ereft,  and  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  In  blaeria , Ame- 
rican upright  honey-fuckle,  azalea ; gaultheria,  heath, 
erica ; and  Indian  date  plumb,  diofpyros,  which  are  mono- 
petalous;  the  ftamina  are  inferted  into  the  common  recep- 
tacle. 

Dwarf  rofe-bay,  rhodora , and  gaultheria , have  declining 
ftamina. 

The  Anthers  or  fummits  are  bifid  or  forked  below, 
and  being  (lightly  attached  to  the  filaments,  are  frequently 
inverted  in  fuch  manner  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  like 
two  horns  at  top.  This  appearance,  however,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  above,  is  confpicuous  in  a few  genera  only. 

In  winter-green,  pyrola  ; and  heath,  erica ; the  anthers  arc 
not  inverted,  being  forked  at  top. 

African  bladder-nut,  roycna,  according  to  Linnaeus,  ha* 
two  anthers  upon  each  filament ; ( Vide  An  thera  Didyma.) 
though  I am  apt  to  imagine  he  has  miltaken  the  horns  or 
forked  fummits  of  this  genus,  for  two  diftindl  anthers. 

In  whortle-berries,  vaccinium , the  back  of  the  anthers  i» 
furnifhed  with  two  fpreading  arificc  or  beards. 

The  Germen,  or  feed-bud,  in  plants  of  this  order,  is 
generally  roundifh,  and  feated  above  the  receptacle.  In 
rhododendron , and  blaeria , it  is  cornered.  Vaccinium,  ha- 
lefia,  and Jlvrax,  have  the  germen  below  the  receptacle. 

The 
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The  Style  is  Angle,  thread-fhaped,  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  corolla,  and  in  a few  genera  permanent. 

African  bl  ,dder-nut,  royena,  has  two  ftyles;  the  genus 
garcinia  fcarce  any;  in  bluer  ia,  the  ftyle  is  much  longer  than 
the  corolla. 

The  Stigma  or  top  of  the  ftyle,  is  obtufe,  and  frequently 
entire. 

In  heath,  the  ftigma  is  four  cornered,  and  divided  in  four. 

Trailing  arbutus,  mangoftan,  and  the  genus  rhodora,  have 
likewife  a divided  ftigma. 

1 he  Seed-Vessel  is  either  a capjule  with  five  cells,  as 
in  kalmia ; a roundifii  berry  with  divifions  of  the  fame  kind, 
as  in  the  ftrawberry-tree : or  an  oblong  four-cornered  nut 
with  two  cells,  as  in  halefia. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  frequently  hard,  or  bony, 
generally  roundilh,  fometimes  cornered. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  aftringent;  particularly  heath, 
winter-green,  whortle-berries,  and  uva  urfi,  [arbutus.) 

The  berries  of  the  Indian  date  plumb,  arbutus,  and  vac- 
cinium , are  acid  and  efculent. 

From  the  ftorax-tree  is  drawn,  by  incifion,  a fragrant, 
refinous  gum,  which  is  much  ufed  in  medicine,  particularly 
for  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  internal  ulcers. 

The  leaves  of  winter-green,  ( pyrola ,)  fays  Lemery,  are 
jufed  internally,  either  in  infufion,  or  powder,  for  the  hae- 
morrhoid.s,  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  and  fluxes  of  the 
lower  belly  : externally  in  plaifters  and  ointment,  for  flop- 
ping blood,  and  drying  up  wounds. 

The  flowers  of  the  Azalea  tribe  bear  a ftriking  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  hone.y-fuckle,  whence  the  name  of  American 
upright  honey-fuckle,  by  which  the  Virginian  fpecies  are 
diftinguilhed.  From  the  clamminefs  of  the  flowers  of  one 
of  thefe  fpecies,  hence  termed  azalea  vifeofa,  and  by  Catelby, 
Cijlus  l irgimana,  JJore  et  odore  periclymeni,  it  feems  highly 
probable,  that  the  plant  poflefles  balfamic  virtues,  which, 
if  particularly  inveftigated,  might  render  it  of  fovereign  ufe 
io  medicine. 

Irom  the  dried  peel  of  the  fruit  of  the  Japanefe  Citron, 

the 
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the  citrus  trifoliata  of  Linnaeus,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  is 
prepared,  with  the  addition  of  fome  other  ingredients,  a cele- 
brated medicine  known  in  Japan  by  the  name  of  Ki-ko-ke ; 
by  which  name  the  fruit  itfelf  is  known  among  the  vulgar.  It 
is  a thorny  fhrub,  the  trunk  of  which,  fays  Kempfer,  by  age 
and  culture,  acquires  the  thicknefs  of  a tree.  The  leaves 
grow  by  threes  like  thofe  of  trefoil,  upon  the  extremity  of 
a common  foot-ftalk  : and  to  the  white  flowers,  which  re- 
ferable thofe  of  medlar,  fucceeds  a fruit,  which  in  external 
beauty  differs  nothing  from  a middle-fized  orange,  the  in- 
ternal flrufture  of  which  it  likewife  refembles,  except  that 
the  pulp,  which  is  contained  in  a cavity  having  feven  par- 
titions, is  glutinous,  of  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and  harfh 
difagr,eeable  taste.  The  feeds  are  exaftly  like  thofe  of  the 
orange,  and  have  the  fame  tafle  with  the  pulp.  See  Kemp- 
feri  Amcenit.  Exoticae.  p.  801. 

Bicornes,  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  forty-fourth 
clafs  or  natural  order,  in  Lud.  Gerard’s  Arrangement 
of  the  Plants  that  are  natives  of  Provence  in  France  ; con- 
fining, like  the  fame  order  in  Linnaeus,  of  plants  whofe 
anthers  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns.  The  genera  de- 
fcribed  by  Gerard  are, — vaccinium,  erica,  azalea,  rhododendron , 
arbutus,  Jlyrax,  pyrola,  and  hedera,  (ivy.)  The  lafl  men- 
tioned genus,  though  its  anthers  are  bifid  at  the  bafe,  does 
not  belong  to  Linnaeus’s  clafs  Bicornes  ; but  is  placed  with 
the  vine,  and  fome  other  genera  of  plants,  in  the  order 
hederacecE.  Vide  HEDERACE^. 

BIFERjE,  Planter.,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  fero,  to  bear) ; 
plants  that  flower  twice  a year,  in  fpring  and  autumn,  as  is 
common  between  the  tropics.  Vide  Phil.  Bot.  p.  577. 

BIFORA  Pericarpia,  (from  bis,  twice;  and  fores,  a 
door);  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Camellus’s  Method,  confift- 
ing  of  plants  whofe  pericarpium  or  feed-veffel,  is  furnifhed 
with  two  inclofures,  termed  valvules.  Vide  Valvula. 

It  is  exemplified  in  celandine,  chelidonium. 

BILOCU LARES,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  loculus,  a little 
cell);  the  name  of  the  thirtieth  class  or  family,  in  Lud. 
Gerard’s  Arrangement  of  the  Plants  that  are  natives  of  Pro- 
' vence 
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vence  in  France;  eonfifting  of  thefe  genera;  jeflamine, 
jafminum ; privet,  ligujlrum  ; the  olive,  olea  ; fpeedwell, 
veronica  ; mock-privet,  phillyrea  ; and  the  afh-tree,  fraxinus. 

The  title  of  this  order  would  feem  to  import,  that  the 
feveral  genera  in  queftion  were  furnifhed  with  a feed-velTel 
divided  into  two  loculi  or  cells ; yet,  in  fa£t,  there  are  but 
two  genera,  jefTamine,  and  fpeedwell,  that  anfwer  this  de- 
fcription;  the  reft  having  either  a feed-veflel  furnifhed 
with  one  cell  only,  as  the  olive,  privet,  and  mock-privet; 
or  no  feed-veflel  at  all,  except  the  cruft  or  tough  covering 
of  the  feed,  as  the  afh-tree.  The  plants  of  this  natural 
family  make  part  of  the  order  Scpiaricz  of  Linnsus  ; and, 
except  the  alh-tree,  are  all  reduced  to  the  clafs  Diandria , 
in  the  Sexual  Syftem.  Vide  Sepi arIjE,  and  Diandria. 

BIVASCULARES  Herbes,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  vaf- 
culum,  a little  veflel)  ; the  name  of  the  9th  clafs  in  HerT 
mannus’s  Method,  eonfifting  of  herbaceous  vegetables, 
which  have  a fingle  capfule , {Vide  CapsULA,)  01  hollow 
feed-veflel,  divided  into  two  loculi  or  cells.  Vide  Locu-  j 
LAMENT  A. 

To  this  clafs  belong  thorn  apple,  datura  ; mullein,  verbaf- 
cum ; the  tobacco  plant,  nicotiana  ; water-purflane,  peplis  ; 
limeum,  roella,  galenia , weinmannia,  cunonia,  hydrangea , he- 
liocarpus, curateila,  and  many  others. 

Note,  the  term  bivafcularis  is  fynonimous  to  bilocularis, 
in  Linnaeus. 

BRACHIUM,  and  BRACHIALIS  Menfura,  the  arm  ; 

a term  of  meafure.  Vide  Mens  UR  A. 

BRACTEA,  (properly  a thin  leaf  or  plate  of  gold, 
filver,  or  other  metal,)  a floral  leaf ; the  name  of  one  of  the 
feven  fulcra  or  props  of  plants,  enumerated  by  Linnaeus, 
in  his  Delineatio  Planter,  and  Philofophia  Botanica. 

The  invention  of  this  term,  though  claimed  by  Linnaeus, 
is  due  to  Jungius,  who  ufes  it  for  the  corolla  of  modern 
botanifts,  including  under  that  name  both  petals  and  nefta- 
rium.  Vide  Corolla,  Petalum,  and  Nectarium. 

In  faft,  of  the  numerous  terms  with  which  the  great  reform- 
er of  botanical  language  pretends  to  have  enriched  the  fcience, 

there 
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there  are  very  few  that  have  not  been  ufed,  either  in  fh^ 
fame,  or  a different  fenfe,  by  former  writers.  Thu's,^>fl- 
■tha  is  as  old  as  Theophraftus  ; germen,  which  Linnaeus  ap- 
plies to  the  feed-bud,  is  ufed  by  Pliny  for  the  buds  of  the 
leaves : involucrum,  is  a term  of  Artedi ; legutnen,  cyma, 
and  glandula,  are  of  great  antiquity  ; drupa  is  to  be  found 
in  Kyber’s  Lexicon,  publilhed  at  Strafbourg,  in  8vo.  1553. 
The  terms  arillus,  and  brafiea,  are  very  improper  : nor  can 
much  be  faid  in  favour  otfcapus  and  pedunculus.  In  fhort, 
of  the  fixteen  terms  enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  as  new  and 
neceffary,  there  are  but  five  in  reality  fuch ; viz.  corolla, 
anthera,  pollen,  Jligma,  and  Jlipula.  But  this  by  the  way. 

The  BkactEjE,  or  floral  leaves,  differ  in  fize,  fhape, 
and  colour,  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  They  are 
Ctuated  on  the  flower-ftalks,  and  often  fo  near  the  fructifi- 
cation, as  to  be  confounded  with  the  calyx.  Examples  of 
the  floral-leaf  may  be  feen  in  the  lime-tree,  tilia ; cow- 
wheat,  melampyrum ; fage,  lavender,  bartjta,  fome  fpecies 
of  fumatory,  mujfaenda , hebenjlretla , monarda , hellebore, 
fenneLflower,  nigella ; paflion-flower,  pajf flora wild  Sy- 
rian rue,  peganum  ; bird’s-foot,  orni/hopus ; fome  fpecies  of 
French  honey-fuckle,  hedyfarum  ; African-broom,  afpala- 
ihus ; milk-wort,  polygala;  reft -harrow,  ononis;  lady’s- 
finger,  anthyllis;  kidney-bean,  phafeolus  ; bafe  tree-trefoil, 
cytifus;  Carolina  kidney-bean  tree,  glycine  ; bird’s-foot  tre- 
foil, lotus  ; indigo,  dragon's-head,  dracocephalum ; and  many 
others. 

The  floral-leaf  is  commonly  of  the  fame  duration  with 
the  ordinary  leaves  cd  the  plant  ; a circumftance  by  which, 
in  doubtful  cafes,  it  will  be  diltinguifhed,  with  great  accu- 
racy, from  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  which  always  wither* 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  not  before. 

Without  attending  to  this  obfervation,  we  might  be  apt 
to  commit  miftakes,  in  afcertaining  feveral genera  of  plants; 
as  hellebore,  fennel-flower,  paflion-flower,  and  others,  which 
have  bractea,  but  want  the  calyx. 

In  point  of  Size  and  Height,  floral  leaves  are  fhorter 
than  the  flower-cup.  in.  fnap-trce,  jujlicia  hyjj'opi folia,  and 
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niellia  ringens  : longer  than  the  flower-cup  in  common  clary, 
falvia  Jclarea  ; ruellia  repens , and  Jiipa  Jpinifex : larger  than 
the  flower-cup,  and  placed  under  it,  in  royena  villofa  : fhorter 
than  the  flower  in  fpotted  clary  with  a fage  leaf,  falvia 
fylvejflris  ; fumaria  nobilis , and  minuartia  campefris  : of  equal 
length  with  the  flower,  in  greater  bulbous  fumatory  with  a 
hollow  root,  fumaria  bulhofa  ; hypoxis  ereSla , and  ornithoga- 
lum  comofum  : and  longer  than  the  flower  in  fweet  alpine 
currant,  ribes  alpina ; and  minuartia  montana.  Cunila  pule- 
gioides,  befides  a number  of  fmaller  ones,  has  two  floral 
leaves  larger  than  the  flower,  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
foot-ftalk. 

In  refpeft  to  Number,  plants  have  either  one  floral 
leaf  : as  vifcous  field  gum  fuccory  with  rufhy  ftalks,  cbon- 
drilla  juncea  ; ariftolochia  pifolochia,  and  andromeda  dabcecia  : 
two,  as  campanula  alpina , cornmelina  zanonia , wild-briar,  rofa 
cantna  ; royena  villofa,  ruellia  ringens,  cineraria  fibirica,  and 
hypoxis  erefta : three,  as  erica  calycina,  and  diftaff-thiftle  with 
a bellied  netted  involucrum,  atradlylis  cancellata  : four  or 
five,  as  corymbium  faabrum  : or  feveral,  as  cunila  pulegioides , 
ftipa  Jpinifex,  and  many  others. 

The  braftece,  in  black-berried  upright  honey-fuckle, 

( lonicera  nigra,)  kre  compofed  of  two  dry  fcales,  and  three 
broad  lefier  leaves. 

In  crown  imperial,  lavender,  fome  fpecies  of  fag e,  falvia  -, 
and  a few  other  plants,  the  flower-ftem  is  terminated  with 
a number  of  very  large  bradlece,  which,  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  a bufh  of  hair,  are  denominated  coma,  and  bradlecc 
comofa.  Vide  Com  a. 

Floral-leaves,  particularly  thofe  of  the  bufhy  kind  jufl; 
mentioned,  afford  excellent  marks  of  diftin&ion  in  deter- 
mining the  fpecies  ; on  which  account  they  merit  the  careful 
attention  of  every  botanift. 

BRACTEAT.T,  (from  braSIea).  The  twenty-eighth 
clafs  in  Bocrhaave’s  Method,  confiding  of  herbaceous  vege- 
tables, which  have  petals,  and  whofe  feeds  are  furnifhed 
with  a Angle  cotyledon,  or  lobe.  Vide  CoTY  ledon  es.  v 

1 he  term  braffea,  from  which  the  name  of  this  clafs  is 
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jnanifeflly  derived,  is  ufed  by  Boerhaave,  after  Jungius* 
for  the  corolla  of  modern  botanifls.  Vide  Bracte  A. 

This  clafs  hands  oppofed  to  the  twenty-ninth  clafs, 
apetala  monocotyledones,  of  the  fame  author,  and  is  exemplified 
in  the  grafies. 

BRUMALES  Plant re,  (from  brutna , winter)  ; plants 
which  flower  in  our  winter  ; common  about  the  Cape.  Vide 
Phil.  Bot.  p.  27 6. 

BULBOS^E,  (from  lulbus ) ; the  name  of  the  ninth  clafs 
in  Caefalpinus’s  Syftematic  Method,  confiflingof  herbaceous 
vegetables,  which  have  a bulbous  root,  and  a pericarpium 
or  feed-veffel,  divided  into  three  cells.  Vide  Bulb  US. 

The  tulip,  onion,  and  lilly,  furnifh  examples. 

Bulbofa,  and  bulbofis  affine  s,  are  likewife  the  names  of 
the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  clafles,  in  Ray’s  Metho- 
dius Propria , publifhed  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica , p.  21. 

BULBUS,  (Gr.  BoX/3or,  Bulbas , radix  quavis  rotunda ,) 
a bulb  ; a kind  of  large  bud,  generally  produced  under  the 
ground,  upon  or  near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous  plants, 
hence  denominated  bulbous. 

A bulb  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a fpecies  of  hyberna- 
culurn , produced  upon  the  defcending  caudex  or  loot,  con- 
fi fling  of  Jlipula,  petioli,  the  rudiments  of  the  former  leaves, 
and  fcales  of  the  bark.  Vide  Hybern aculum,  and 
Caudex. 

The  obfcurity  of  this  definition,  and  the  great  confufion 
in  botanical  terms  thence  arifing,  render  it  neceflary  forme 
to  give  a more  accurate  and  precife  idea  of  the  term  in 
queflion. 

For  this  purpofe,  I would  previoufly  remark  that  every 
bud  contains  in  miniature  or  embryo,  a plant,  in  every 
refpefil  fimilar  to  the  parent  plant  upon  which  it  is  feated. 
Plants,  therefore,  are  perpetuated  in  the  buds,  as  well  as  in 
the  feeds ; and  the  fpecies  may  be  renewed,  with  equal  effi- 
cacy, in  either  way. 

The  tender  rudiments  of  the  future  vegetable,  of  which 
the  bud  is  compofed,  are  inclofed,  and,  during  the  feveri- 
ties  of  winter,  defended  from  cold  and  other  external  in- 
juries, 
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juried,  by  a hard  bai'k,  dr  rind,  which  generally  confifts  of 
a number  of  feales,  placed  over  each  other  like  tiles,  and 
fattened  together,  by  means  of  a tenacious,  refinous,  and 
frequently  odoriferous  fubflance.  Thus  defended,  the  buds 
remain  upon  diffeient  parts  of  the  mother-plant,  till  the 
enfuing  fpring;  and  arc,  therefore,  with  great  propriety, 
denominated  by  Lmnteus,  the  hybernaculum , or  winter- 
quarters  of  the  future  vegetable. 

With  refpefl  to  their  place,  buds  are  seated  either  upon 
the  flem  and  branches,  or  upon  the  roots  : the  former  are 
ffiled  gcnui ia,  or  buds  properly  fo  called ; the  latter  bulbs, 
and  fuckers,  bulbi  iff  turiones  ; in  French,  oignons  iff  caycux. 
Vide  Gemma. 

Annual  plants,  wrhich  perform  the  changes  of  vegetation 
but  once,  can  have  neither  buds,  nor  bulbs ; and  are  only 
preferved  in  the  feeds. 

Herbaceous  perennials,  which  lofe  their  flems  during  the 
winter*  can  have  no  gemma , or  buds  properly  fo  called ; 
but  as  they  fubfifl  feveral  years  by  their  roots,  may  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  the  other  fpecies  ol  hybernaculum,  called  bulbs, 
which,  according  to  the  definition,  are  feated  upon  the 
defeending  caudex  of  the  root. 

Again,  trees  which  are  perennial,  with  a woody  and 
durable  Item  or  trunk,  have  generally  proper  buds,  or  gemma , 
but  no  bulbs. 

In  bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  and  lily,  what 
we  ignorantly  call  the  root,  is,  in  fa£f,  a bulb,  or  hybernacu- 
lum, which  enclofes  and  fecures  the  embryo,  or  future 
fhoot. 

At  the  lower  part  of  this  bulb,  may  be  obferved  a flelhy 
knob,  or  tubercle,  from  which  proceed  a number  of  fibres, 
or  threads,  i Ins  knob,  with  the  fibres  attached  to  and 
hanging  from  it,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  true  root;  the 
upper  part  being  only  the  cradle,  or  nurfery  pf  the  future 
flem,  which  alter  the  bulb  has  repaired  a certain  number  of 
times,  it  perilhes ; but  not  till  it  has  produced,  at  its  Tides* 
a numbei  of  linaller  bulbs,  termed  tumoncs , or  Juckcrs, 
for  perpetuating  the  fpecies. 
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One  part  of  Linnaeus’s  Definition  ftill  remains  obfeure. 
The  bulb,  fays  he,  is  compofed  of  the  remains  or  rudiments 
of  the  former  leaves  of  the  plant,  e rudimenio  foliorum  pra- 
teritorum. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend,  that  buds  contain  the  rudiments 
of  the  future  leaves ; but  how  can  bulbs  be  faid  to  contain 
the  rudiments  of  leaves,  which,  to  all  appearance,  are 

already  perifhed  ? . 

To  explain  this,  let  it  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  opinion 

of  eminent  botanifls,  the  root,  in  a very  great  number 
of  perennial  herbs,  is  annually  renewed,  or  repaired  out  ot 
the  trunk,  or  ftalk  itfelf ; in  which  fenfe  only,  roots  are 


properly  said  to  descend. 

In  the  perennials  alluded  to,  the  bafis  of  the  ftalk  conti- 
nually, and  by  infenfible  degrees,  defeends  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  is  thus  changed  into  a true  root ; 
which  root,  by  the  continuance  ot  the  faid  motion  of  the 
ftalk,  alfo  defeends  ; and  thus,  according  to  the  durab.eneis 
of  its  fubftance,  becomes  a fliorter,  or  longer  root : the 
elder,  or  lower  part  rotting  off  in  proportion  as  the  upper  is 
generated  out  of  the  ftalk.  Thus  in  brownwort  the  bafis 
of  the  ftalk,  finking  down  by  degrees,  till  it  is  hid  under 
.round,  becomes  the  upper  part  of  the  root ; and  continuing 
ftftl  to  fink  the  next  year,  becomes  the  lower  part,  and  he 

following  year  rots  away. 

This  is  exaftly  what  obtains  in  bulbous  roots,  as  well  as  in 
the  far  greater  number  of  other  herbaceous  perennials:  as 
arum,  valerian,  tanzy,  brownwort,  famphire,  pnmrofe, 

wood  forrel,  iris,  and  others.  . , „ . 

The  immediate  vifible  caufc  of  this  defeent,  is  the  ftung- 
r0ots,  which  this  kind  of  trunks  frequently  puts  loith, 
which  defeending  themfelves  directly  into  the  ground,  lerve, 
like  fo  many  ropes,  for  pulling  the  trunk  alter  them.  ence 
the  tuberous  roots  of  iris  are  fometimes  obferved  to  re-aicen 
a little,  upon  the  rotting,  or  fading  away  oi  the  ftrmg-roots 

which  hang  at  them. 

In  bulbous  roots,  where  the  ftalk  and  former  leaves  o 1 
plant  are  funk  below,  and  formed  into  what  is  calle™ 
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bu!b,  or  wintering  of  the  future  vegetable,  the  radicles, 
or  fmall  fibres  that  hang  from  the  bulb,  are  to  be  confidered 
as  the  loot,  that  is,  the  part  which  furnifhes  nourifhment 
to  the  plant  : the  feveral  rinds  and  fhells  whereof  chiefly  the 
bulb  con  fills,  fucceffively  perifh,  and  fiirink  up  into  fo 
many  dry  Ikins,  betwixt  which,  and  in  their  center,  are 
formed  other  leaves  and  fhells  ; and  thus  the  bulb  is  perpe- 
tuated. 

What  has  been  laid  of  the  defcent  of  roots,  by  the  finking 
of  the  flalk,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tain roots  ; as  of  valerian,  plantago  major,  and  devil’s  bit, 
( fcabiofa  fuccifa,)  in  which  the  lower  part  appears  bitten,  or 
chopped  off.  In  thefe,  the  lower  part  rotting  off,  as  the 
uppei  defcends,  the  living  remainder  becomes  flumped,  or 
feems  bitten. 

All  binbous  roots,  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Grew,  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Plants,  may  be  confidered  as  hermaphrodite 
roots,  or  root  and  trunk  both  together  ; for  the  radicles,  or 
firings  only,  are  abfolute  roots  : the  bulb  actually  contain- 
ing thofe  parts  which,  fpringing  up,  make  the  leaves,  or 
body  of  the  plant ; fo  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a great 
bud  underground. 

We  enlarged  above,  upon  the  defcent  of  roots,  by  the 
finking  of  the  flalk,  or  trunk;  and  gave  evidences  of  the 
reality  of  fueh  an  appearance.  I fhall  only  add  to  what  was 
then  obferved,  another  demonllration  of  the  fame  appearance 
from  the  root  of  a fpecies  of  iris,  called  by  Grew,  iris  tube- 
rofa  ; in  which,  although  the  leaves  fall  off,  clofe  to  the 
furface  of  the  ltalk,  yet  after  that  is  funk  down,  and  fwelled 
into  a root,  the  feats  of  the  perifhed  leaves,  and  the  ends  of 
the  velfels  belonging  to  them,  become  visible  : the  whole 
furface  of  the  root  appears  covered  with  feams  and  pricked 
mes  ; the  former  exhibiting  the  feats  of  the  leaves  ; the 
latter,  the  terminations  or  broken  ends  of  the  velfels  ; which 
ends  are  llill  more  apparent,  upon  Gripping  off  the  bark. 

The  defcent,  or  finking  of  the  flalk,  may  alfo  be  gathered 
from  the  fimilar  pofition  and  flru6ture  of  the  vefTels,  in  the 
root  and  tiunk  of  ceitain  plants.  In  fhort,  as  among  animals, 
there  are  many  which  are  not  bred  of  eggs  immediately,  but 
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transformed,  one  into  another,  as  in  the  cafe  of  many  infects*:: 
Jo  it  is  probable,  that,  among  plants,  there  are  not  a few 
indances  of  the  like  transformation,  whereot  this  is  one.  _ 
From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  clearly  underhand  in 
what  particular  way  feme  roots  become  perennial..  Thole 
of  trees  flirubs,  and  divers  other  woody  plants,  are  who  > 

perennial ; others  are  only  fo  in  part,  or  by  means  of  a new 
properties  of  roots,  proceeding  from  the  old  head,  or  body, 
in  the  room  of  thofe  that  die  yearly,  or  after  a certain  time  ; 
as  the  roots  of  the  potatoe,  Jerufalem-artichoke,  monks, 
hood,  and  others.  In  like  manner,  firing-roots,  or  fibrous 
roots,  fucceed  one  another  annually  : fo  that,  at  the  end  o 
many  years,  what  is  Hill  looked  upon  as  the  fame  individual 
root!  is,  in  reality,  another,  as  to  every  particle  thereof. 

Of  bull  s,  there  are  generally  reckoned  five  fpecies,  or 


Bulb  us  Sq*uamatus,  or.  Squamosus,  a fcaly  bu  , 
cenfifling  of  thin  plates,  or  feales,  laid  over  one  another 
like  tiles,  ( lamella  imbricate) ; as  m the  lilly. 

Bulbus  Articulatus,  a jointed  bulb,  compofe  o 
feveral  lamella  or  plates,  that  are  clofely  linked  together; 

as  in  lathraa,  adoxa,  and  rnartynia. 

Bulbus  Duplicatus,  confiding  of  two  foliAbulbs 
connefted  together;  as  m fritillaria,  and  fome  fpecies  o 
orchis.  This  kind  of  bulbous  root  iS  alfo  called  tejhculata, 
from  its  fancied  refemblance  to  a pair  of  tedicles. 

Bulbus  Solidus,  a folid  bulb ; compofed  of  an  en- 
tire flefhy  fubflance ; as  in  the  tulip- 

Bulbus  Tunicatus,  a. coated  bulb;  eonMrng ; of 
feveral  tunics  or  coats,  clofely  embracing  or  mfoldu.g 
each  other  ; as  in  the  onion,  afa.  Th.s  fpec.es  of  bulb 
(lands  oppoled  to  the  former,  which  is  of  a lolid  fubllancc, 
that  is,  has  no  divifions,  or  coats. 

The  coats  in  queltkm  are  fomctimcs  very  thick,  anc  .> 
fucculent,  that  they  fuflice  to  make  the  plant  vegetate 
without  the  abidance  of  earth  and  water,  i his  is  what 
happens  in  the  officinal  plant,  f cilia  maritime  or  lea-onion  ; 
the  coated  bulbs  of  which  put  out  their  dems,  and  produce 
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flowers,  without  being  planted  in  earth,  as  they  lie  'in  the 
druggifts  {hops.  The  velfels,  with  which  thefe  coats  are 
probably  furnilhed,  abforb  the  humidity  from  the  air,  and 
thus  perform  the  office  of  the  fmall  fibres  of  the  root. 

To  the  five  fpecies  of  bulbs,  already  enumerated,  may  be 
added  a fixth  fort, 

Bulbus  CaulinuS,  a bulb  feated  upon  the  Hera  or 
flalk,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  former  fpecies,  which  are 
placed  immediately  upon  the  root.  Of  thefe  ftem-bulbs, 
we  ffiall  fpeak  more  at  large  below. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  definition,  that  bulbs  are  frequently 
produced  near  the  root  of  certain  plants.  Such  are  the 
fmall  bulbs,  called  fuckers  ; the  foboles,  and  turiones , of  fome 
writers  ; the  adnata , and  ddnafcentia  bulbi,  of  others.  Thefe 
fuckers,  or  off-fets,  which  frequently  come  up  with  fur- 
prizing  rapidity,  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  old,  or 
parent  bulb,  to  which  they  are  clofely  connected.  Exam- 
ples may  be  feen  in  the  narcilfus,  amaryllis,  fea-daffodil, 
pancratium,  and  feveral  others. 

Suckers  ferve  inflead  of  buds  to  bulbous  plants  ; they  re- 
new the  fpecies,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  replace  the  indivi- 
dual, by  developing,  or  unfolding  the  plant  which  they  con- 
tain in  miniature. 

I his  plant,  although  not  vifible  by  the  naked  eye,  in  the 
fucker,  may  be  diftin&ly  perceived,  in  the  month  of  January, 
with  the  affiflance  of  a good  glafs,  in  the  center  of  the  bulb. 

Suckers  bcoin  to  be  formed  on  the  bulbs,  when  the  flalk 
and  other  adhering  parts  are  fupplied  with  little  or  no  juice 
from  the  root  ; that  is,  when  the  plant  begins  to  wither 
and  fade.  This,  in  our  climate,  happens  in  autumn  ; at 
which  time,  under-fhrubs,  and  perennial  herbs,  colleft  on 
their  roots  new  ftrength,  for  the  vegetation  of  the  enfuing 
year. 

Thus  we  have  feen,  that  fuckers,  as  well  as  buds,  con- 
tain the  rudiments  of  a prte-exifling  plant  ; that  their  nou- 
riffiment  is  tranfmitted  by  the  parent-bulb,  and  that  this 
nourilhment  developes  and  unfolds  their  parts,  by  allimilat- 
ing  to  their  fubflance  the  nutritive  juices.  Thus  unfolded, 
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the  fucker  produces  an  individual  ; forms  news  fuckers, 
which,  in  their  turn,  produce  others  ; and  in  this  manner 
multiply  the  fpecies,  as  certainly  as  the  feed. 

The  terms  Jcaly,  jointed,  /olid,  and  coated,  are  applicable 
to  fuckers,  as  well  as  bulbs.  Vide  fupra. 

Many  plants  form  productions,  which  may  be  compared 
to  fuckers,  although  they  are  not,  like  them,  placed  near  the 
root.  Such  are  the  flern-bulbs  mentioned  above,  which,  in 
different  plants,  are  difpofed  in  different  parts  of  the  ftalk, 
or  hem. 

In  tooth-wort,  dentaria  ; faxifrage  ; biflort;  diofcorea  ; 
ftar  of  Bethlehem,  ornithogalum  ; fiery-lily,  lilium  bumile  ; 
and  fome  other  liliaceous  plants,  the  ftalks  put  out  bulbs 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ; which,  if  taken  off,  when  the 
ftalks  decay,  and  planted,  will  quickly  take  root,  and  vege- 
tate. Productions  of  the  fame  fort  are  obferved  in  moft  of 
the  lichens,  with  this  difference,  that  in  thefe  they  are  feated 
without  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  e axilla,  foliorum . Vtd( 
Axilla. 

Such  productions  in  imperfeCt  plants  of  this  kind,  are  not 
to  be  afcribed,  fays  a french  writer,  to  any  fpecies  of 
generation  ; they  are  detached  portions  of  their  own  proper 
fubftaiice,  which,  by  a fimple  extenfion,  and  without  any 
regular  developement,  as  in  the  cafe  of  germinating  from  a 
feed,  or  bud,  become,  as  they  enlarge,  perfectly  fimilar  to 
the  mother-plant. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  garlick,  hence  denominated  bulbijerous, 
bulbs  are  produced  3t  the  origin  of  the  umbel  of  flowers, 
between  the  pedunculi,  or  foot-ftalks.  Vide  Umbella  and 
Pedunculus.  Thefe  fmall  bulbs  are  fometimes  among 
gardeneis,  known  by  the  name  of  cloves . 

An  appearance  of  the  fame  kind  is  obferved  in  the  flowers 
of  two  or  three ' fpecies  of  poa,  hence  fly  led  viviparous ; 
and  in  the  fruit  of  a plant  of  Senegal,  called  by  M.  Adanfon, 
tangekolli ; the  feeds  of  which  germinate,  and  form  bulbs  or 
fuckers,  cayeux,  even  before  the  capfule  which  contains 
them  has  arrived  at  maturity. 

To  the  head  of  ftem-bulbs  may  be  likewife  referred  the 
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flefliv  fucculent  leaves  of  feveral  liliaceous  plants;  as  the 
aloe,  and  fea-onion,  /cilia  ; and  of  fome  fpecies  of  arum  ; 
which  being  planted  in  the  ground,  take  root,  and  vege- 
tate. 

Bulbs  often  afford  a real  fpecific  difference,  and  are  fome- 
times  the  foie  didinftion  ; as  in  the  fea-onion,  fcilla ; where 
the  fpecies  are  fcarce  to  be  diflinguifhed,  but  by  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  bulbs,  which  are  either  coated , folid,  or  fealy. 
Fide Jupra. 

By  their  fituatioii  in  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  on  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  {talk,  dem-bulbs  furnifh  effential  marks  rn 
dar  of  Bethlehem,  tooth-wort,  faxifrage,  bidort,  lily,  a 
lew  fpecies  of  garlick,  and  fome  other  plants. 

In  drying  bulbous  plants  for  ufe,  it  is  necefTary  to  drip 
off  the  leaves,  and  expofe  the  roots  to  a fand  heat. 


C. 

/^ADUCI,  (from  cado , to  fall)  ; the  name  of  a clafs  in 
Linnsus’s  Methodus  Calycina,  confiding  of  plants 
whofe  calyx  is  a fimple  perianthiurn,  fupporting  a fingle 
flower,  or  fruttification,  and  falling  off  either  before  or 
with  the  petals,  It  dands  oppofed  to  the  claffes  perjijlentes 
in  the  fame  method,  and  is  exemplified  in  mudard,  jinapi ; 
and  ranunculus. 

The  term  caducous  in  Botany,  is  expreffive  of  the  fhort- 
ed  period  of  duration,  and  has  different  acceptations,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  to  which  it  is 
applied.  A calyx  is  faid  to  be  caducous,  which  drops  at  the 
fird  opening  of  the  petals,  or  even  before,  as  in  poppy, 
papaver , and  barren-wort,  epimed'ium.  Petals  are  caducous, 
which  are  fcarce  unfolded  before  they  fall  off,  as  in  meadow- 
rue,  (thalifirum)  ; and  fuch  leaves  have  obtained  this  de- 
nomination as  fall  before  the  end  of  fummer. 

from  this  definition  of  the  term  caducus , it  evidently  ap- 
pears that  the  above-mentioned  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Methodus 
Calycina,  includes  not  only  fuch  plants  as  have  a caducous 
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calyx  properly  fo  called,  but  thofe  likewlfe  in  tvhich  the 
calyx  is  deciduous,  that  is,  falls  off  either  before  or  with 
the  petals.  F/^Deciduus  and  Persi stems. 

CALAMARLE,  (from  calamus,  a reed);  the  name  of 
the  third  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural 
Method.  This  order  will  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
family  of  the  graffes,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  following  particulars.  Vide  Gram  in  A. 

1.  The  bafe  of  the  leaf,  which  embraces  the  ftalk  like 
a glove,  has  no  longitudinal  aperture  in  plants  of  this  order, 
but  is  perfeftly  entire. 

2.  The  ftalk  is  generally  triangular,  and  without  knots,  or 
joints. 

3.  The  flowers  have  no  petals. 


L'tft  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order . 

SECTION  I. 


Hermaphrodite  Plants. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Cyperus,  — 

Eriophorum,  — 
Schcenus, 

Scirpus , — ■ 


Englijh  Names . 
Cyprefs  Grafs. 

Cotton  Grafs. 

Baftard  Cyprefs. 

Rufh  Grafs. 


SECTION  II. 


Carcx. 

Sparganium, 

Typha, 


Androgynous  Plants.  (Monoecia.) 

— — Burr- Reed. 

— — Cat’s-Tail,  or  Reed-Mace. 

. ‘.  * « i • ' * 
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In  the  former  editions  of  the  Fragments,  the  genera  Bo- 
lartia,  flagellaria , and  J uncus,  made  part  of  this  order ; 
they  are  now  very  improperly  removed  into  the  order  Tri- 

tcUiloideo’,  which  lee. 
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Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  the  Order  Calamarias. 

In  fome  plants  of  this  natural  order,  the  Roots  are  long 
and  knotty  ; in  others  they  are  compofed  of  flefhy  fibres, 
which  pierce  deep  into  the  ground ; and  in  others  of  a 
bulb. 

The  Stalks  are  three-cornered,  ftraight,  and  have  no 
knots,  or  joints. 

The  Leaves  are  long,  grafiy,  frequently  three-cornered, 
and  have  no  petiolus,  or  foot-ftalk,  except  the  bafe  of  the 
leaf,  which  entirely  embraces  the  Item,  without  any  longi- 
tudinal aperture,  as  in  the  grafTes. 

The  tnembrane,  and  two  lateral  wings  likewife,  which 
crown  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  in  moft  ot  the  grafTes,  are  gene- 
rally wanting  in  the  plants  of  this  natural  order. 

Exception.  The  genus  car  ex  is  furnilhed  with  a fhort 
membrane  of  this  kind. 

The  Flowers  are  either  hermaphrodite,  as  in  the  firft 
fedion  : or  male  and  female  upon  the  fame  root,  as  in  the 
fecond. 

Note. — The  female  flowers,  in  fome  fpecies  of  carex,  are 
produced  upon  diftind  roots  from  the  male. 

The  mode  of  inflorefence  in  this  order,  is  generally  a 
Spike;  Vide  Spica.  fometimcs  a Capitulum,  or 
head,  as  in  burr-reed.  Vide  Capitulum. 

The  Calyx,  in  plants  of  the  firft  fedion,  is  a gluma, 
or  fcaly  hulk  ; in  thofe  of  the  fecond,  an  amentutn,  or  cat- 
kin. Vide  Gluma,  and  Amentum. 

The  former  fpecies  of  calyx  fupports  a {ingle  flower  in 
cyprefs-grafs,  rulh-grafs,  and  eriophorum : the  latter  in  carex. 

In  baftard-cyprefs;  burr-reed,  fparganium ; and  cat’s- 
tail,  typba  ; the  calyx  is  common  to  many  flowers. 

Some  fpecies  of  cyprefs-grafs,  fays  a French  writer,  have 
two  abortive,  or  impeded  flowers,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
fpike ; the  fcales  of  which  refemble  the  common  hufk  or 
calyx,  which  is  generally  feated  under  the  grafTes.  By  a 
fimilar  abortion,  continues  the  fame  author,  the  genus  fchcenus 
appears  to  have  a common  calyx,  confifting  of  feveral 
fcales ; whereas,  in  fad,  of  the  fix  flowers  which  compofe 
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each  fpike,  the  four  lowed  proving  abortive,  leave  void 
the  fpaces  between  their  refpe&ive  fcales  ; fo  that  the  calyx 
of  this  plant  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  confift  of  fix 
or  more  fcales,  formed  into  a common  gluma,  or  hulk. 

The  Corolla,  in  plants  of  this  order,  is  wanting. 

Exception.  The  female  flowers  of  the  genus  carex  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a neftarium,  of  an  oblong  figure,  fwelled  out 
like  a bladder,  contra&ed  above,  gaping  at  the  top,  bifid, 
and  permanent ; the  male  flowers  have  neither  petals  nor 
neSlarttim. 

The  genus  fchcenus,  according  to  Linnaeus,  has  fix  lance- 
fliaped,  acute,  and  permanent  petals. 

The  Filaments  of  the  Stamina  are  three  in  number, 
fhort,  {lender  like  a hair,  and  fometimes  briftly. 

Some  fpecies  of  cyprefs,  and  rufh-grafs,  have  only  two 
flamina;  and  Mr.  Adanfon  mentions  a fpecies  of  the  latter,  a 
native  of  Senegal,  which  never  produces  above  one  flamen. 

The  Anthers,  or  fummits,  are  generally  long,  {lender, 
and  ereft. 

In  cat’s-tail,  typha , the  fummits  are  oblong,  and  bang 
down,  [nntherce pendulcc.) 

The  Seed-bud  is  very  fmall,  blunt,  and  fometimes 
three-cornered,  as  in  the  carex , where  it  is  placed  within 
the  nediarium. 

The  Style  is  thread-fhaped,  and  of  the  length  of  the 
fcaly  calyx.  In  cyprefs-grafs,  the  ftyle  is  very  long  : in 
carex , very  fhort. 

The  fummits  of  the  ftyle,  Jiigmata , are  generally  three  in 
number,  {lender,  hairy,  and  fometimes  peimanent. 

Note. — Cat’s-tail  has  but  one  Jiigma ; burr-reed,  and 
fome  fpecies  of  cyprefs-grafs,  but  two : in  a fpecies  of 
rufli-grafs,  Sceuchzerus  obfervcd  four. 

Each  flower,  in  plants  of  this  order,  is  furnifhed  with 
a Angle  feed,  which  is  generally  hairy,  three  cornered,  and 
without  any  pericarpium,  or  velfel. 

Note. In  fuch  as  have  only  a Angle  or  doubl ejiigtna,  the 

feeds  are  not  cornered,  but  oval,  or  flat. 

The  neftarium,  in  the  genus  carex,  by  cheriftnng  the  feed 
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within  its  bofom,  ferves  infiead  of  a pericarpium,  or  fruit - 
veflel. 

The  virtues,  ufes,  and  fenfible  qualities  of  this  order  of 
plants,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  grades  to  which  it  has 
been  always  joined  by  former  botanical  writers.  Vide  Gra- 
M I N A. 

The  roots  of  the  round  and  long  cyprefs-grafs,  were 
formerly  much  ufed  in  medicine.  The  long  is  ol  our  own 
growth,  though  not  very  common  ; the  round  we  have  from 
the  Eaft-Indies.  The  former,  which  is  properly  the  cyperus 
of  the  fhops,  and  is  called  by  Tournefort,  fweet-fcented 
cyperus  with  a long  root,  grows  by  rivulets,  and  other  watery 
places,  as  ditches,  and  the  like.  The  root  is  knotty,  wrap- 
ped round  with  fibrous  firings,  not  eafy  to  break,  of  a brown 
colour  without,  and  grey  within  ; of  a pleafant  fcent,  efpe- 
cially  when  frefh,  and  well  dried;  the  leaves  are  green,  and 
refemble  thofe  of  the  reed  and  leek.  The  latter,  fometimes 
called Englilh,  or  fiemilh  cyprefs,  grows  in  the  water,  and 
along  banks  and  river  fides.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  an  olive, 
full  of  little  knots,  or  fpecks,  of  an  oblong  figure,  grey  co- 
lour, fweet  and  fomewhat  (harp  tafte,  and  almofi:  without 
fmell,  when  it  is  newly  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

The  roots  of  both  plants  are  efteemed  cordial,  diuretick. 
and  cephalick,  refifters  of  poifons,  and  expellers  of  wind. 
Long  cyprefs  is  much  ufed  by  perfumers,  and  glovers. 

Fragrant  rulh,  or  camel’s  hay,  which  I take  to  be  a fpe- 
cies  of  fchcenus,  is  a kind  of  reed,  or  grafs,  which  grows 
plentifully  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Libauus, 
where  it  ferves  the  people  for  forage  and  litter  for  their 
camels.  The  plant  is  about  a foot  high,  with  a fmall,  hard, 
dry,  knotty  root,  from  which  proceed  feveral  hard  ftalks, 
of  the  fize,  figure,  and  colour  of  a barley-firaw.  The  leaves 
are  about  halt  a foot  long,  narrow,  rough,  pointed,  and  of  a 
pale  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  hairy,  of  a car- 
nation colour,  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  of  a warm,  'biting, 
aromatick  tafte.  All  the  plant,  but  efpecially  the  flower, 
is  ufed  in  medicine.  It  is  reckoned  attenuating,  deterfive, 

diuretic, 
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diuretic,  and  vulnerary : but  its  principal  ufe,  at  prefent., 
is  as  an  ingredient  in  the  Venice  treacle. 

Long-rooted  baltard  cyprefs,  the  fchcenus  marlfcus  ot 
Linnaeus,  ferves,  in  Gothland  and  other  parts  of  Sweden, 
for  thatching,  inflead  of  flraw,  and  often  grows  in  fuck 
quantities  in  pools,  as  to  form  floating  iflands.  Vide  LlN- 
N;Ei  Iter  Gotlandicum. 

It  is  obferved  by  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
that,  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  many -headed  cotton-grafs  ( criopho - 
phorum  polystachion,)  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  to  fupport 
then-  cattle  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fpring,  before  the  other 
grafles  are  fufficiently  grown.  The  poorer  fort,  in  Sweden, 
luff  their  pillows  with  the  down,  cotton,  or  wool,  which 
furrounds  the  feeds,  and  gives  name  to  the  genus , of 
which  likewife  they  make  wicks  of  candles  : but  for  this 
purpofe  it  is  the  Ids  proper,  as  being  apt  to  become  buttle 

when  dry.  _ . 

The  Laplanders,  fays  Linnaeus,  in  his  Flora  Lapponica, 
put  the  dried  and  carded  leaves  of  the  bladder- carex  ( carcx 
vejiearia)  into  their  fhoes,  to  repel  the  cold  in  winter,  and 
in  the  heats  of  fummer,  to  prevent  exceflive  perfpiration. 
In  Italy  and  Germany,  obferves  Micheli,  in  his  Nova: 
Genera  Plan/arum,  the  leaves  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  'carex 
are  ufed  by  different  artificers,  as  glafs-makers  and  fadlers, 
for  various  purpofes,  but  efpecially  by  coopers,  for  stop- 
ping the  chink's,  and  clofing  the  joinings  of  their  cafks. 

With  bull-mili  feirpus , the  feirpus  lacujlris  of  Linnaeus, 
cottages  are  thatched,  pack-faddles  fluffcci,  and,  in  want  of 
more  fubflantial  nourilhment,  cattle  are  fometimes  fed  with 
it.  Lin.  Flor.  Suec.  p.  16.  Mats,  and  bottoms  of  chairs 
too,  are  very  commonly  made  of  this  rufli.  II  cut  at  one 
year  old,  it  makes  the  fine  bottoms  ; coarfe  bottoms  aie 
made  of  it  at  two  years  old  ; and  thofe  that  are  ftill  older, 
mixed  w'ith  the  leaves  of  the  yellow  flag,  ( Iris  pfeud-acoriis) , 
make  the  coar fell  bottoms  of  all.  Withering , vol.  1. 

CALCAR  Corolla,  the  fpur  of  the  corolla.  The  ncBa- 
rium  fo  called.,  which  terminates  the  corolla  behind,  like  a 

cock’s 
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cock’s-fpur,  in  calve's-fnout valerian;  orchis;  violet; 
balfam,  impatiens j lark-fpur,  delphinium ; fumatory;  but- 
ter-wort,  pinguicula : and  water-milfoil,  utricularia.  Vide 
NECTARIUM,  and  Phil.  Bot.  p.  73. 

CALENDARIUM  Flora,  a calendar ; containing  an 
exafl  regifter  of  the  refpeftive  times,  in  which  the  plants  -of 
any  given  province,  or  climate,  germinate,  expand,  and 
fhed  their  leaves  and  flowers,'  and  ripen  and  difperfe  their 
feeds.  Vide  Phil.  Bot.  p.  276. 

For  particulars,  on  this  (furious  fubjeft,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  articles  Defoeiatio,  Efflorescentia, 
Frondescentia,  Fructescenti a,  and  Germina- 
TIO. 

CALIDtE  Planter,  (from  calor,  heat);  plants  that  are 
natives  of  warm  climates.  Such  are  thofe  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  South-America,  Egypt,  and  the  Canary  iflands. 

Thefe  plants,  fays  Linnaeus,  will  bear  a degree  of  heat, 
which  is  as  40,  on  a fcale,  in  which  0 is  ^he  freezing  point, 
and  100  the  heat  of  boiling-water.  In  the  10th  degree 
of  cold,  they  ceafe  to  grow,  lofe  their  leaves,  become 
barren,  are  fuffocated,  and  perifh.  Vide  Phil.  Bot.  p.  277. 

CALOR,  heat.  In  afhmilating  the  vegetable  with  the 
animal  kingdom,  Linnaeus  terms  heat  the  heart  of  Plants, 
cor  plantarum.  Vide  Phil.  Bot.  p.  93. 

“ Cor  pl'antis  nullum,  fed  calor  efficit  omne : nec  opus 
eft  corde,  ubi  nee  perpetui  mobilis  effeftus  neceffarius  eft, 
& ubi  propulfio,  non  circulatio  humorum.” 

CALYCANTHEM^E,  (from  calyx,  the  flower- cup ; 
and  dodos,  the  flower) ; the  name  of  the  feventeenth  order, 
in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confiding 
of  plants,  which,  among  other  charaflers,  have  the  corolla 
and  ftamina  inferted  into  the  calyx. 

Lift  of  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 
SECTION  I. 

plants  having  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower,  placed  upon  the 

fruit. 

Linntcan  Genera.  F*nglijh  Names. 

F.pilohium,  — ■ — Willow-Herb,  or  French 

Willow. 

Gaura , 
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Linnzean  Genera. 

Engl  if)  Names. 

Gaura , — 

Ifnardia. 

JuJ/uea. 

— , Virginian  loofe-flrife. 

Ludvigia. 

/ 

Melajloma , — 

Mentzelia. 

— American  Goofeberry-tree. 

Oenothera,  — 

— Tree  Primrofe. 

SECTION  II. 

Plants  having  the  fruit  (Gennen)  placed  upon  the  Receptacle 

of  the  Flower. 


Ammannia. 

Frankenia. 

Glaux,  — 

— Sea-chickweed,  or  Milk-wort, 

and  Black  Salt-wort. 

Grifea. 

Lythrum , - — 

— Willow-Herb,  or  Purple 
loofe  ftrife. 

OJbeckia. 

Peplis,  — 

Rhexia. 

— Water  Purfiane. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  the  Order  Calycanthemte. 

This  order  furnifhes  trees,  fhrubs,  and  annual,  biennial 
and  perennial  herbs.  The  herbaceous  annuals  are  by  much 
the  moll  numerous. 


The  Roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 

The  Stems  and  Branches,  cylindric. 

In  plants  of  the  lall  fe&ion,  the  branches  are  generally 
oppofitc  ; in  thofe  of  the  firft,\  alternate. 

They  are  fquare,  or  four-cornered,  when  young,  in  both. 

Note. — Such  genera  of  the  firft  feftion  as  have  oppofite 
leaves,  have  likewife  oppofite  branches. 

The  Buds  are  of  a conic  form,  and  without  fcalcs. 

The  Leaves,  in  plants  of  the  firil  fe&ion,  are  generally 
alternate,  fimple,  and  attached  to  the  branches  by  a fhort 
foot-flalk.  In  American  goofeberry-tree,  they  are  oppo- 
fite : and  in  French-willow,  epilobium , oppofite  and  alternate 
upon  the  fame  branch. 
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In  all  the  plants  of  the  laft  fe&ion,  the  leaves  areoppofite 
at  the  bottom  ot  the  ftem  ; and  in  fome,  alternate  towards 
the  top.  They  are  univerfally  fertile  ; that  is,  attached  to 
the  branches  without  any  foot-ftalk. 

The  Margin  ol  the  leaves  in  tree-primrofe,  oenothera  ; 
fea-milkwoft,  glaux ; and  French-willow,  inftead  of  in- 
dentments,  has  a number  of  fmall  grains,  or  white  tubercles, 
which  are  not  perceptible,  without  clofe  examination. 

At  the  origin  of  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves,  in  ludvigia , 
jujjiaa,  and  fome  other  genera  of  the  firft  fe&ion,  are  dif- 
covered  two  fmall  feales  in  the  form  of  Stipules,  attached 
to  the  young  branches. 

The  Flowers  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite;  growing 
oppolite  in  fuch  as  have  the  leaves  oppofite,  from  the  wings 
of  which  they  generally  proceed. 

In  French  willow,  the  flowers  are  attached  to  the  foot- 
ftalk  of  the  leaves,  as  they  are  likewife  in  turnera,  and  a fpe- 
cies  of  althaea  frutex,  hihifeus  ; which  do  not  belong  to  this 
natural  family. — The  modes  of  inflorefcence  in  this  order  of 
plants,  are  afpike,  corymbus,  and  racemus.  Vide  Spic A,  &c. 

Fhe  Calyx  is  univerfally  a perianthium,  and  generally" 
monophyllous,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  leaf. 

In  French-willow,  it  confifts  of  four  diftintt  leaves  ; and 
in  mentzelia , of  five. 

The  fegments,  iacinue,  of  the  limb,  or  upper  part  of  the 
calyx,  are  different  in  point  of  number  and  divifion.  In 
ojbeckia ; tree-primrofe,  oenothera-,  Virginian  loofe-ftrife, 
and  ludvigia , it  is  deeply  divided  ; in  rhexia , ifnardia , and 
grijlea,  more  {lightly  cut,  into  four  : in  frankenia,  and  Ameri- 
can goofe-berry  tree,  it  is  marked  with  five  indentments,  or 
teeth ; in  ammannia , with  eight  ; in  water-purflane,  and 
purple  loofe-ftrife,  with  twelve. 

The  calyx,  in  plants  of  the  firft  feaion,  is  placed  upon 
the  germen,  or  feed  bud  ; the  upper  part  falls  off  with  the 
petals  ; the  lower  is  permanent,  and  in  faft,  continuous  with 
the  germen. 

In  plants  of  the  lecond  fcffion,  the  calyx  is  permanent, 

and 
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mouth  of  a deep  black,  that  the  generical  name  Melajimat 

that  is,  black  mouth,  is  denved. 

£^LYCIFLOR^,  (from  calyx , the  flower-cup,  and 
a0Sf  the  flower) ; the  fixteenth  order  in  Linnteus’s  Frag- 
ments of  a Natural  Method,  confuting  of  plants  which,  as 
the  title  imports,  have  the  ftamina  (the  flower)  inferred  into 

the  calyx.  f 

This  order  differs  from  the  former,  which  has  a title  ot 

the  fame  import,  in  the  following  particulars. 

1.  The  plants  of  this  order  want  the  corolla. 

2.  With  refpeft  to  their  fex,  the  flowers  are  either  her- 
maphrodite and  male  upon  the  fame  root,  polygons ; or 
male  and  female  upon  different  roots. 

3.  The  feed-veffel  is  pulpy,  of  the  berry,  or  cherry- 

kind,  and  contains  a fingle  feed  or  Hone, 


The  Order  Calyciflone 
Linnscan  Genera. 
Elaagnus,  — 
Hippophae , • 

Ofyris,v  ~ 

Trophis. 


contains  blit  four  Genera : viz. 

Englijh  Names. 

, O leafier,  or  Wild-olive. 

- Ballard- Rhamnus,  or  Seed- 

Buckthorn. 

- Poet’s-Cafia. 


The  lafl  Genus  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  improved 
Editions  of  the  Fragments-. 


Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind. 
Some  of  them  rife  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet, 
as  the  wild  olive  ; others  to  not  above  two  or  three,, as  poet  ft 
cafia. 

The  Roots  are  branched,  fibrous,  and  woody". 

The  Stems  are  cyllndric. 

The  Branches,  when  young,  are  cornered. 

The  Buds  are  of  a conic  form,  and  without  fcaleS. 

The  Leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  and  attached  to  the: 
branches  by  a very  fliort  foot-flalk. 
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lhe  Flowers  are  male  and  female  upon  diftm£  roots 
in  the  three  laft  genera;  hermaphrodite  and  male  upon  the’ 
lame  root,  in  wild  olive,  elccagnur,  where  two  male  flowers 
are  produced  by  the  fide  of  an  hermaphrodite  flower,  at  eacl, 
wing,  or  angle  of  the  leaves. 

Note.— Linnaeus,  not  attending  to  this  circumftance, 
places  eiaagnus,  ,n  the  firft  order  of  his  clafs  tetrandria  ■ 
which,  according  to  his  plan,  fhould  confift  only  of  her’ 
maphrodite  flowers. 

The  CALYrX,  in  this  order,  is  a perianthium,  Which  is 
compofed  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  two  fegments,  in  fea 
buck-thorn;  into  three  in  poet’s  cafia;  and  into  four  in 
wild  ohve.  It  is  commonly  placed  upon  the  gennen, 
which  it  accompanies  to  maturity. 

Note.— The  male  plants  of  the  genus  trophis,  have  no 
calyx. 

The  Corolla,  in  plants  of  this  order,  is  univerfally 
wanting,  except  m trophis,  the  male  plants  of  which  ac- 
c°rAmg  to  Linnaeus,  have  four  obtufe  and  fpreading  petals' 
The  Stamina  are  generally  four  in  number,  flender 
like  a hair,  fhort,  placed  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the 
ftyle,  and  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

Poet’s  cafia  ha,  only  three  lfcunina,  which  are  oppofite  to 
the  divifions  of  the  calyx. 

Fne  Pistil lum  is  compofed  of  a roundifh  gennen, 
crowned  with  the  calyx  ; a fmgle  thread-fhaped  Jlyh  ■ and  a 

cylindnc Jiigma,  which,  in  poet’s  cafia,  is  deeply  divided  in 
three. 

The  Seed-Vessel  in  the  firft  genus,  eiaagnus,  is  an 
obtufe,  oval  fruit,  of  the  cherry  kind  [drupa,)  with  a punc- 
tuie  at  the  top,  mclofing  an  oblong,  obtufe  nut ; in  the  three 
other  genera,  a globular  berry,  [bacca,)  with  one  cell,  con- 
taming  a roundifh  feed. 

whliJT'v  cf !; t,,e  fced  is  hard  like  a n°ne’ 

whole  cavity  of  the  pericarpium. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  aflringcnt. 

an  url"  ,'hl  od°rifer1ouf  «<’«">  of'tlic  wild-rflive  is  drawn 
n aromat'ct  and  C°rd,,l  liquor,  which  has  been  fuccefslully 
uied  in  putrid  and  peflilential  fevers. 
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Sea  buck-thorn  is  purgative;  poet’s  cafiay  highly  aftfin- 

SCThc  name  eUagnui  is  derived  from  ’Ex««,  an  olive, 
and  ‘Ayvor,  «,7*  i becaufe  the  plant  hath  leave,  hke  thofe 
of  the  chafte-tree,  vltex  agnus  cajlus,  and  a iiui 

0l  The  yellow  flowers  of  the  oleafter  or  wild  olive  of  Boe- 
n»,  elaagnus  angujlifolia,  emit  a ftrong,  agreeable  fcent 
when  fully  expanded  ; from  which  circumftance,  fays  Mr. 
iDuhamel,  the  Portugueze  have  given  the  name  ol  tree  of 

PThf  gen utJteagnut,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
oleafter  or  wild  olive  of  Parkinfon,  Gerard,  and 
This  laft  is  only  a particular  fpecies  of  ohve’  . , ' \ 

Tournefort  and  Cafpar  Bauhin,  oUa  Jyboeftrts,  and  defenbe 
to  have  a hard  leaf,  which  is  hoary  on  its  under  fide.  U 
grows  naturally  in  woods,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain, 

and  Italy,-  and  is  never  cultivated. 

The  wild  olive,  eleeagms,  is  faid  to  po-ftefs  the  fame  virtues 

as  the  olive-tree.  Vide  Sepiari*. 

In  elaaenus  latifolia,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  and  feme  other  parts  of  India,  the  leaves  con- 
tinue green  all  the  year.- 

The  berries  of  baftard  rhamnus,  or  common  fallow-thorn, 

„ it  is  fomerimes  called,  obferves  L.nnatus,  m his  Flora 
Suxha.  dye  yellow.  They  are  exceeding^  acid  an 1 by 
the  filherinen  of  Aland,  one  of  the  Swedifh  .Hands  pre- 
pared  into  an  embamma,  or  fauce,  which  gives  lh“ 

* very  agreeable  favour,  The  fimib  flowers  m the  early  part 
of  the  fpring,  before  it  puts  forth  leaves  and  m a fan  y 
•iituation,  that  is  expofed  to  ihe  fun,  is  ufed  for  hedges. 

The  berries  of  the  genus  trophis  are  efculent. 
Calyciflor/E,  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  eleventh 
dafs  in  Roycn’s  Natural  Method  ; and  ol  the  forty  -eighth 
order  in  Lud.  Gerard’s  Arrangement  of  the  Plants  that  are 
natives  of  Provence,  in  France.  In  Royen  s Method  it  is 
a.  Very  extenftve  clafs,  comprehending  all  plants  which  ha% 
the  filaments  of  the  fioama  infeed  into  the^n/W £ 
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-exactly  correfponds  to  the  clafs  Floribundi , in  Linnams’s 
Methodus  Calycina  ; and,  befides  the  clafs  Icofandria,  in  the 
fexual  method,  includes  the  orders  Calycanthenus,  and  Caly- 
ciflora,  which  have  been  analyfed  above.  Vide  Flori- 
bundi, and  Icosandri  A. 

In  Lud.  Gerard  s Method,  the  order  calyciflora  is  the  fame 
as  in  Linnaeus. 

■CALYCINI,  '(from  calyx,  the  flower-cup)  ; the  name  of 
the  fixteenth  clafs  in  Wachendorffius’s  Natural  Method, 
confining  of  plants  with  vifible  flowers,  which  have  a flower-* 
cup,  and  whofe  feeds  aie  furmfhed  with  a fingle  cotyledon 
or  lobe.  Vide  Co.ty  ledones..  It  is  .exemplified  in  rufh’ 
-eriophorum,  and  cynomorium. 

CALYCIST  AL,  (from  calyx,  the  flower-cup).  Syftema- 
tic  botanifts  fo  termed  by  Linnaeus,  who  have  arranged  all 
vegetables  from  the  different  fpecies,  flruflure,  and  other 
aircumftances  of  the  calyx,  or  flower-cup. 

The  only  fyflems  of  this  kind  are  the  Character  Plantarum 
mtvus,  a pofthumous  work  of  Magnolius,  profeffor  of  botany 
at  Montpelier,  publifhed  in  1.720  ; and  Linnteus’s  Methodus 
Calycina,  publilhed  in  his  claffes  Plantarum,  at  Leyden,  in 
1738. 

By  the  internal  calyx,  in  Magnolius ’s  Method,  is  meant 
-the  peri  carpi  urn,  or  feed-veffel. 

CALYPTRA,  (from  xocXvorroj,  ./ego,  to  cover)  ; a veil, 
.or, covering;  one  of  the  feven  fpecies  of  calyx,  enumerated 
in  the  Philojophia  Botamca,  and  defined  to  be  the  proper  calyx 
of  the  mofles.  It  is  placed  over  the  anthers  or  fummits, 
and  in  figure  refembles  an  extinguifher,  hood,  or  monk’s 
rCowl.  Vide  Muse  I,. 

The  term  was  firft  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  by  Dillenius,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  principal  difeoveries  that  have  been 
jnade  in  the  mofs,  mufhroom,  and  lichen  tribes. 

The  Calyptra  is  either 

Acuminata,  pointed,  as  in  minium , and  hr  yum. 

■Caduca,  falling  off  early,  and  before  the  burfling  of  the 
.anthers,  as  i \\  buxbaumia. 
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Conica,  of  a conic  form,  as  in  molt  molTes. 

Glabra,  fmooth  and  filming,  as  in  hypnum. 

Lavis,  polifhed,  without  any  inequalities,  as  in  Jplach- 
tium. 

Oblonga,  of  an  oblong  figure,  as  in  minium. 

Villofa,  hairy,  or  fhaggy,  as  in  golden  maiden-hair,  poly- 
trichum. 

In  fome  genera,  as  lycopodium,  porella,  Jphagnum,  and 
phafcum,  the  calyptra  is  wanting. 

Calyptra,  by  Tournefort,  and  former  botanifts,  was 
jifcd  to  fignify  the  proper  exterior  covering  or  coat  of  the 
feed,  which  falls  off  fpontaneoufly.  L/V£Arillus. 

CALYPTRATI,  (from  calyptra)  the  name  of  one  of  the 
principal  divifions  in  Dillemus’s  Arrangement  of  the  MolTes  ; 
containing  fuch  of  thofe  imperfeft  plants  as  are  furnifhed 
with  the  fmall  membranaceous  calyx  called  calyptra.  V ids 
Calyptra. 

This  clafs,  which  ij  exemplified  in  water-mofs,  fontinalh  ; 
and  golden  maiden-hair,  polytrichum  ; ftands  oppofed  to  the 
clafs  or  divifion  Calyptra  Dejhtuti , molfes  wanting  the  calyp- 
tra, of  the  fame  author.  Vide  Musci. 

CALYX,  (Gr.  KaXt4  a KaAuTrrw,  tego— calyx,  rofa  clau- 
Ja,  theca,  vel  cui  aliquid  includitur  ut  folliculus,  putamen,  &c. 
— properly  the  bottom  ot  a rofe-bud  not  fully  blown).  The 
outer  covering  of  the  flower,  commonly  called  the  flower- 
cup,  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  plants,  indoles  and 
fupports  the  bottom  of  the  corolla.  Vide  Corolla. 

It  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  termination  of  the  cor- 
tical epidermis , or  outer  bark  of  the  plant,  which,  after 
accompanying  the  trunk,  or  flem,  through  all  its  branches, 
breaks  out  with  the  flower,  and  is  prefent  in  the  fi unifica- 
tion, in  this  new  form. 

I am  not,  at  prefent,  to  enquire  into  the  propriety  of  a de- 
finition, which,  by  the  way,  contains  neither  the  defciip- 
tion  nor  ufe  of  the  part  in  queftion  : but  only  mean  to 
oppofc  to  the  opinion  contained  in  it,  that  of  a very  learned 
naturalifl  of  the  lafl  century;  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew,  who, 
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in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  a mod  ingenious  and  elaborate 
work,  thus  expreffes  himfelf,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  flower-cup.  “ The  impalement,  [calyx),  whether  of  one 
or  more  pieces,  I call  that  which  is  the  outmoft  part  of  the 
flower,  encompaffing  the  other  two;  viz.  the  foliation, 
^Corolla  ot  Linnaeus)  and  the  attire,  [Stamina  and  Pi/lillum), 
It  is  compounded  of  the  three  general  parts,  the  fkin,  the 
cortical  and  lignous  bodies  ; as  is  evident  from  the  artichoke, 
in  which  the  continuation  of  all  thefe  parts  is  clearly  dif- 
coverable ; the  empalers  being  of  that  amplitude,  as  fairly 
to  fhew  them  all.”  Greiv’s  Anatomy  of  Plants,  p.  35. 

By  former  botanifls,  the  term  calyx  is  always  ufed  in  its 
proper  and  reftri&ed  fenfe,  as  expreffed  above,  and  corref- 
ponds,  therefore,  to  what,  in  the  modern  fyftems,  is  deno- 
minated perianthium. 

By  Linnaeus,  the  reformer  of  botanical  language,  it  is 
employed  with  much  more  latitude,  as  a generical  term,  com- 
prehending the  feven  following  fpecies. 

1.  Perianthium,  Calyx  of  Tournefort  and  others. 

2.  Involucrum. 

3.  Amentum,  Julus  of  Tournefort. 

4.  Spatha. 

5.  Gluma,  Locujla  of  Ray. 

6.  Calyptra. 

7.  Volva. 

Thefe  different  appellations  of  the  calyx,  for  they  are 
no  other,  depend  upon  circumitances,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained under  each  particular  term.  At  prefent  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  of  the  feven  fpecies  above  enumerated,  the  firfl, 
perianthium,  is  by  much  the  moil  common;  an  involucrum] 
is  almofl  peculiar  to  umbelliferous  flowers;  gluma,  to  the 
graffes ; amentum , to  another  order  of  plants ; calyptra , to 
mofles;  and  volva,  to  mufhrooms.  When  we  fpeak,  there- 
fore, of  the  proportion,  figure,  fituation,  or  Angularities  of 
the  calyx,  we  would  always  be  underflood  to  mean,  that 
fpecies  of  calyx  called  perianthium.  The  other  fpecies, 
which  differ  remarkably  both  in  appearance  and  itruaure 
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from  the  firft,  are  always  denominated  by  their  own  proper 
names ; that  no  confufion,  amidft  fuch  a diverfity  of  terms, 

may  arife.  . 

Calyx,  then,  being  a general  or  generical  term,  ana 

ufed,  even'  when  employed  as  a particular  fpecies,  for 
the  perianthium,  it  was  thought  proper  to  refer  to  that  head 
the  ftru&ure,  and  fingularities  of  this  firft  part  of  the  fruc- 
tification. Vide  Perianthium. 

General  Remarks. 

1.  Malpighi’s,  Ray’s,  Tournefort’s,  and  Ludwig’s  De- 
finition of  the  calyx,  is  applicable  only  to  the  perianthium 

of  Linnaeus. 

2.  The  calyx  is  of  a coaler  fubftance,  and  thicker  than 

the  corolla.  , r r 

3.  The  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  generally  green  ; thofe  of 

the  corolla  coloured. 

4 Notwithftanding  fuch  efTential  differences,  nature  feems 
to  have  put  no  abfolute  limits  between  thefe  parts  of  frufti- 
fication;  for  in  many  plants,  as  bartfa,  the  calyx  or  pen- 
anthium,  is  deeply  coloured ; and  there  are  many  flowers, - 
hellebore,  and  liar  of  Bethlehem,  for  tnftance.-whtch,  hav- 
ing a coloured  corolla,  and  no  calyx,  are  ftibjea  to  lofe  their 
petals,  about  the  time  of  flowering : but  thefe  afterwards 
hardening,  turn  green,  and  remain  on  the  plant  like  a calyx. 

In  daphnis , the  calyx  and  corolla  are  joined  together,  and 
united  in  the  margin  like  a leaf  of  box.  Lm.  Phil.  Rot. 

1 Burning  thorny  plant,  or  fpurge,  euphorbia , has  been 
often  erroneoufly  defcnbed  as  monopetalous,  by  thofe  who 

have  miftaken  the  calyx  for  the  corolla. 

A more  fure  mark  of  diftinftion  betwixt  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  in  doubtful  cafes,  is  given  under  the  article  Co- 
ro l la,  which  fee. 

5.  Both  calyx  and  corolla  are  fometimes  ftyled  by  Lin- 
naeus, the  covers  of  the  flower,  t'egumcnta  forts.  Ludwig 
calls  them  by  another  name,  of  the  fame  import,  involucra. 

6,  In  eftablifhing  the  analogy  betwixt  the  animal  and 
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yegetable  kingdoms,  Linnaeus  has  diftinguifhed  the  calyx 
■by  the  name  ot  thalamus  floris , or  the  conjugal  bed. 

7.  The  calyx,  in  the  language  of  Tournefort,  becomes 
the  fruit,  when  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  is  placed  upon 
the  germeti ; which  has,  for  its  receptacle , the  extremity  of  the 
pedunculus  or  foot-flalk,  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  de- 
fcription  correfponds  to  the  germen  inferum , or  fios  fuperus  of 
Linnaeus,  and  is  exemplified  in  campanula,  madder,  lady’s 

. bed  ftraw,  cucumber,  marvel  of  Peru,  valerian,  and  the 
umbelliferous  flowers. 

8.  For  a fure  method  of  diftinguifhing  the  calyx  from  a 
Iraffea,  or  floral-leaf,  with  which  it  is  frequently  con- 
founded, fee  the  article  Bracte  A. 

9.  The  following  quotation,  from  Alfton’s  Tyrocmium 
Botanicum,  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1753,  will  give  the 
reader  a juft  idea  ot  the  proportion  that  obtains  in  point  of 
number,  betwixt  the  feveral  fpecies  of  catyx  above  enume- 
rated. The  Genera  Plantarum  at  that  time  contained  only 
1021  genera.  Of  thefe,  fays  Dr.  Alfton,  673  have  a peri - 
anthium  for  their  calyx  ; 72  a fpatha  ; 75  an  involucrum-,  29 
a gluma  ; 1 8 an  amentum  ; and  3 a calyptra.  Volva,  though 
defcribed  in  the  Phil.  Bot.  to  be  the  membranaceous  calyx  of 
the  mufhrooms,  yet,  in  faft,  is  never  once  mentioned  in 
the  Genera  Plantarum,  among  the  characters  of  the  1 1 genera 
of  that  kind  of  ImperfeCt  plants  there  enumerated.  About 
110,  he  continues,  want  the  calyx  altogether;  25  have  both 
a perianthium  and  involucrum  ; and  a few  plants  have  both 
a 'perianthium  and  Jpatha.  Befides,  in  eriophorum , xyris, 
cyprefs-grafs,  cyperus : and  rufh-grafs,  feirpus  ; the  fpike  is 
a calyx  : in  morinda , and  fea-holly,  eryngium ; the  conunon 
receptacle. 

10.  The  defign  of  tfte  empalement,  (calyx)  fays  Grew,  is 
to  inclofe,  fccure,  and  fupport  the  other  parts  of  the  flower; 
to  be  their  fecuwty  before  its  opening,  by.  intercepting  all  ex- 
tremities of  weather;  and  afterwards  to  be  their  fupport,  by 
containing  all  the  parts  in  their  due,  and  moft  graceful 
pofture. 

Hence,  continues  the  fame  author,  we  have  the  reafon, 
why  the  calyx  is  frequently  various,  and  fometimes  wanting. 

Some 
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Some  flowers  have  none,  as  tulips  ; becaufe,  having  a fat  and 
firm  leaf,  ( petalum ;)  and  each  leaf,  likewife  Handing 
on  a broad  and  ftrong  balls,  they  are  thus  fufficient  to  them- 
felves.  Carnations,  ( dianthus ,)  on  the  contrary,  have  not 
only  an  empalement,  but  that,  for  greater  fupport,  of  one 
piece  : for,  otherwile,  the  foot  of  each  leaf,  or  petal,  being 
very  long  and  llender,  moll  of  them  would  be  apt  to  break 
out  of  compafs.  In  the  fame  flower,  the  top  of  the  empale- 
ment is  indented ; that  the  indentments  may  protett  the 
petals,  by  being  lapped  over  them  before  their  expanfion, 
and  afterwards  may  fupport  and  prop  them  up,  by  being 
fpread  under  them. 

CAMPANACEvE,  (from  campana,  a bell)  ; bell-lhaped 
flowers.  The  name  of  the  twenty-ninth  order,  in  Linnaeus’s 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method. 


LJi  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

SECTION  I. 

Bell-Jhaped  Flowers , with  difinft  Anthers  or  Summits. 
Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 


Campanula,  — 

— Bell-Flower. 

Convolvulus,  — 

Evolvulus. 

— Bindweed. 

Ipomoea,  — 

— Quamoclit,  or  Scarlet  Con- 
volvulus. 

Phyteuma,  — 

— Rampions. 

Polemonium , — 

— Greek  Valerian,  or 

Jacob’s 

Ladder. 

t 

Roe/la. 

1 

Trachelium,  — 

— Blue  umbelliferous 

Throat- 

wort. 


SECTION  II. 

Bell-Jhaped  Flowers , with  Anthers  united  into  a Cylinder . 

(Syngenefia.) 

Jafione,  — — Rampions  with  fcabious 

heads,  or  fheep-fcabious. 
Lobelid,  — — Cardinal  Flower. 

1 Viola  i 
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Linrraean  Genera.  Englifh  Names. 

Viola,  — - — Violet,  or  Heart’s-eafe. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  ihe  Plants  of  ihis  Natural  Order. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  generally  herbaceous,  and 
perennial.  Some  of  the  bell-flowers  and  bindweeds  are 
annual  ; and  a few  foreign  fpecies  of  the  latter  have  woody 
ftalks. 

The  Roots  are  either  fpindle-lhaped,  as  in  bell-flowers 
and  mmpions  ; or  branched  and  fibrous,  as  in  convolvulus. 

The  Stems  are  round,  and,  in  convolvulus,  twilled,  in  a 
direction  oppofnetothe  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun. 

The  Branch  ES  are  generally  alternate. 

The  Leaves  are  Ample,  alternate,  and  commonly  at- 
tached to  the  branches  by  a femi-cylindric  foot-flalk,  which 
is  furrowed  above.  I he  indentments  are  terminated  by  a 
fmall  white  tubercle  or  knob,  which  renders  them  confpi- 
cuous. 

Note,  in  fome  fpecies  of  lobelia , the  leaves  are  oppofite. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  proceed  either 
folitary  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  are  colle&ed  into  a 
fpike  and  head,  at  the  end  of  the  flower-ftalk.  In  fome  fpe- 
cies of  campanula,  they  grow  out  of  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Hem  and  branch. 

The  Calyx,  in  this  order,  is  univerfally  a perianthium, 
fituated  upon,  or  round  the  germen,  and  generally  compofed 
of  one  leaf  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments.  In  evolvulus, 
and  violet,  it  con  lilts  of  five  dillincl  leaves;  the  common 
calyx,  in  Ihecp-fcabious,  jafione,  is  compofed  of  a like 
number. 

The  Corolla,  is  monopetalous,  and  of  the  bell,  funnel, 
or  wheel  lhape.  Umbelliferous  throat-wort,  jafione,  and 
the  violet,  have  five  dillinft  petals,  which,  in  the  laft,  are 
unequal. 

The  Tubf,  in  flowers  of  the  bell  and  wheel  lhape,  is 
very  Ihort , in  thofe  of  the  funnel  lhape  very  long.  In 
.Gieek  valeiian,  the  tube  is  fhut  wiih  five  valves,  which  are 
placed  on  its  apex. 

Tfie  Limj,  or  upper  part  of  the  corolla , is  deeply  divided 
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into  five  fegments,  which  fpread,  and  are  alternate  with  the 
divifions  of  the  calyx. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  campanula,  as  Venus’s  looking-glafs, 
the  corolla  is  very  fmail ; and  in  others,  becomes  alrnoft  in- 
fenfible.  In  convolvulus,  it  is  beautifully  plaited. 

The  Corolla  in  this  order,  is  generally  permanent ; that  is, 
accompanies  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 

Bell-flower,  roella,  and  the  violet,  are  furnifhed  with  a 
Nectar ium,  which,  in  the  two  former,  confifls  of  five 
fcales  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  petal;  in  the  violet,  of  a 
Jubilance,  which,  in  figure,  refcmbles  a horn,  or  cock  s 
-fpur,  and  terminates  the  upper  petal  of  the  corolla.  Vide 
Calcar. 

The  Stamina  are  five  in  number,  attached  to  the  bafe 
of  the  tu,be  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  divifions,  and 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  calyx.  In  bell-flowei,  and  toclla* 
the  flamina  are  inferted  into  the  neftarium and  in  Greek-, 
valerian,  into  the  valves  of  the  tube. 

The  Filaments,  or  threads,  are  diflinft,  very  large  at 
their  origin,  and  frequently  approach,  f°  as  to  form  a foit 
of  vault,  which  covers  the  fumroit  of  the  gennen.  They 
are  (lender  and  awhfhaped  above. 

The  Anthers,  or  fummits,  are  very  long,  oval,  mark- 
ed with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  and  either  diflintt,  as  in 
the  firft  fefilion ; or  united  in  a cylinder,  as  in  the  fecond. 

The  Pollen,  or  male-dufl,  is  compofed  of  very  final  1, 
fpherical,  white,  fhining,  and  tranfpafcnt  particles. 

The  Germen,  or  feed-bud,  is  roundifh,  and  fituated., 
either  wholly',  or  in  part,  under  the  flower. 

The  Sty  le  is  generally  fingle,  and  of  the  length  of  the 
Jlatnlna,  or  corolla. 

Note,  .the  genus  tvolvulus  has  four  flyles. 

The  Stigma,  or  top  oftheflyle,  is  commonly  fingle,  but 
deeply  divided,  as  in  bell-flower,  Greek  valerian,  and  ram- 
pions,  pkytcuma.  Convolvulus,  and  roella,  have  a double 
fligma.  . 

The  Seed  Vessel  is  a roundifh  capfule,  generally  di- 
vided into  three  cells,  and  furnilhed  externally  with  the 
fame  number  of  valves. 
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Note.  The  capfule  of  the  violet  confifts  of  only  one  celf: 
that  of  roella,  jafione,  and  lobelia , of  two. 

The  figure  of  the  feed-veffel  in  the  genus  campanula , is 
exceedingly  diverfified.  In  nettle  leaved  bell-flower,  cam- 
panula trachelium,  it  is  hairy,  rough  with  knots,  and  divided 
into  -three  cells.  In  campanula  rapunculus,  frnooth,  and 
egg-fliaped  ; in  Canterbury  bell-flower,  campanula  Medium ; 
furnifhed  with  five  cells,  and  the  fame  number  of  valves  ; 
and  in  Venus’s  looking-glafs,  prifm-fhaped,  with  three 
cells. 

The  Seeds  are  finall,  numerous,  attached  to  a receptacle 
in  the  center  of  the  fruit,  generally  rounded,  and  fome- 
times  cornered. 

The  plants  of  this  order  abound  with  a white  milky  juice, 
which,  upon  the  ftalk  being  cut,  flows  out  in  great  quan- 
tities. Vide  Lactescenti  a. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  campanula  rapunculus,  (rampion,) 
are  prefcribed,  in  decoftion,  for  diforders  of  the  wind-pipe. 
They  are  much  cultivated  in  France  for  fallads ; as  they 
were  in  this  country  fome  years  ago,  though  now  almoft: 
univerfally  neglefted. 

A deco&ion  of  the  Foots  of  a fpecies  of  American  lobelia , 
which  Morifon  defcribes  under  the  name  of  rapunculus  galea- 
tus  Virginianus , flare  violaceo  maj.ore,  is  faid  to  cure  the  mo  ft 
inveterate  venereal  diforders,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  ten,  ox 
fifteen  days. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  and  many  others,  this 
natural  order  furnifhes  the  following  excellent  medicines: 
fcammony,  turbeth,  and  jalap. 

Sc  ammdn  Y is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  the  roots  of  a fpe- 
cies of  bind-weed,  called  by  Tournefort,  Convolvulus  Syria - 
cus,  and  Scarnmonia  Syriaca  ; by  Linnaeus  and  Miller,  Con- 
volvulus Scammonia,  Syrian  bind-weed,  and  Syrian  fcam- 
mony. 

This  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  and  the 
Levant,  bears  green  leaves,  almoft  in  the  fhape  of  an 
heart,  or  nearly  approaching  to  thofe  of  ivy.  1 he  flowers 
are  white,  and  of  a bell -figure.  The  branches  extend  them- 
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(elves  on  every  fide,  to  the  didance  of  four  or  five  feet : 
they  are  (lender,  and  trail  on  the  ground,  if  not  properly 
fupported.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  will  thrive  very  well  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  provided  it  is  placed  in  a dry 
foil. 

To  procure  the  drug  in  quefiion,  incifions  are  made  into 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  (hells  placed  under  the  wounds, 
to  receive  the  milky  juice  which  flows  out.  This  juice  is 
then  thickened  by  means  of  fire  ; and  afterwards  put  up  in 
cods,  or  lumps,  for  exportation. 

The  bed  fcammony  comes  from  Aleppo,  and  St.  John 
d’Acre.  It  is  light,  grey,  tender,  brittle,  refinous,  grinds 
to  a grey  powder,  of  a bitter  tafte,  and  faint,  unpleafant 
fmell.  That  which  is  heavy,  hard,  and  black,  is  to  be  re- 
jefled,  and  is,  in  faff,  either  the  juice  of  the  whole  plant-, 
or  what  has  been  burnt,  and  otherwife  damaged  in  the  ope- 
ration of  thickening. 

This  concreted  juice,  which,  by  the  way,  is  frequently 
fophilficated,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  dronged  purgatives, 
and  is  therefore  never  given  without  a correffor.  In  weak 
habits,  it  is  apt  to  occafion  irritations,  and  even  inflamma- 
tions ; and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  adminiflered  when 
there  is  the  lead  fufpicion  of  inflammation  in  any  part  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  likewife  a very  uncertain  purge,  fome- 
times  not  operating  at  all ; at  other  times  caufing  fatal  fuper- 
purgations : and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  often  does 
not  operate  at  all  the  fird  day,  but  brings  on  afterwards  an 
infupportable  purging,  followed  by  that  violent  inclination, 
called  by  phyficians,  Tene/mus. 

Scammony  admits  of  variotis  preparations.  Thcfe  are 
the  mod  common  : 1.  Diagrydium , or  fcammony  prepared, 
and  correffed  with  the  juice  of  quinces.  This  is  a very 
proper  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Cornachini , which  has  all 
the  virtues  of  fcammony,  without  any  of  its  bad  effeffs. 

5.  Scammony  l'ulphurated.  3.  Scammony  vitriolated. 
4.  Extrafl  of  Diagrydium.  5.  Ext  raff  of  Scammony. 

6.  Syrup  of  Scammony. 

All  the  preparations  of  this  juice,  fays  Pomet,  in  his 
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Hillory  of  Drugs,  are  prevalent  againft  old  contumacious 
difeafes;  fuch  as  gout,  fcurvy,  dropfy,  rheumatifm,  ob^ 
ffruffions,  head-achs,  apoplexies,  and  remains  of  the  vene- 
real difeafe. 

Befides  the  Aleppo  fcammony,  there  are  two  other  forts, 
commonly  fold  by  the  names  of  Smyrna  and  Indian  fcanfc- 
inony.  The  former  is  black,  heavy,  full  of  ftones,  fhells  and 
other  extraneous  matter;  the  latter  grey,  light,  and  brittle  ; 
and  difcovered,  by  minute  examination,  to  be  a compofition 
of  fome  very  ftrong  purgative  powders  made  up  of  rofin. 

Turbith  is  a fpecies  of  bind-weed,  called  by  Ray, 
Convolvulus  Indicus,  Alatus,  Maximus , foliis  Iiibifco  nonnihil 
Jimilibus,  angulofis  ; and  by  Linnaeus,  and  Miller,  Convolvu- 
lus Turpethum,  turbith  of  the  fhops  ; it  is  defcribed  to  have 
angular  hearr-fhaped  leaves,  a quadrangular  membranaceous 
ftalk,  and  foot-ftalks  which  fupport  many  flowers. 

The  plant  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  It  is  perennial,  having  thick  flefhy  roots, 
which  fpread  far  in  the  earth,  and  abound  with  a milky  juice, 
that  flows  out  when  the  roots  are  broken  or  wounded ; and 
foon  hardens  into  a gummy  fubftance,  when  expofed  to  the 
fun  and  air.  From  the  root  (hoot  forth  many  twining 
branches,  which  twift  about  each  other,  or  the  neighbouring 
plants,  like  the  common  bind-weed  ; the  leaves  and  flowers 
rcfemble  thofe  of  the  marfh-mallow.  The  roots  of  this 
plant,  the  only  part  ufed  in  medicine,  are  brought  to  us 
from  India,  by  the  name  of  turpethum,  and  turbith. 

Turbith,  fay  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  is  a pretty 
ifrong  cathartic;  purging  tough  ferous  humours  from  the 
remote  parts,  and  thereby  affording  eafe  in  the  dropfy, 
gout,  and  rheumatifm.  Being  given  alone,  fays  Lemery, 
it  is  apt  to  caufe  loathing  and  vomiting  ; and  is  therefore 
corrected  with  ginger,  cardamoms,  and  grains  of  paradife. 

The  root  of  the  white  thapfia  is  often  unfkilfully  ad- 
miniftered  by  apothecaries  and  druggifts,  for  the  true  tur- 
bith. 

Both  black  and  white  thapfia  are  exceedingly  violent  in 
their  operations  j and  the  juice,  or  milk,  in  the  latter  parti- 
cularly. 
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tularly,  is  fo  fh'arp,  that  being  rubbed  upon  the  face,  it  will 
carry  off  the  {kin  along  with  it.  For  this,  reafoft,  the  roots 
ought  to  be  placed  among  the  violent  medicines,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  very  dangerous. 

Jalap,  the  root  of  which  has  long  obtained  a merited 
place  in  our  Difpenfatories>,  is  generally  ranked  with  the 
bind  weeds,  and  termed  by  Ray,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants, 
Convolvulus  Americanus  Jalapium  did  us.  It  is  defcribed  to 
have  foot-ftalks  with  Angle  flowers,  a tuberous  root,  and 
variable  leaves,  fome  of  them  being  heart-lhaped,  others 
angular,  and  fome  oblong  and  pointed;  The  plant,  which 
will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  preferved  in  a warm 
ftove,  grows  naturally  in  a territory  of  the  Spanilh  Weft- 
Indies,  fituated  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  call- 
ed Xalapa,  or  Jalapa,  (the  X,  and  J confonant  being  in 
Spanilh  of  the  fame  found,  and  interchangeable,)  from 
whence  the  drug  in  queftion  derives  its  name.  It  has  been 
found  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  notwithftanding  every 
poffible  refearch,  to  afcertain  the  genus  of  the  vegetable 
producing  this  excellent  medicine  ; nor  does  the  place  which 
it  now  holds  in  the  Sexual  Syftem  meet  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation. Cafpar  Bauhin’s  title  was,  Bryonia  Mechoacana 
nigricans.  Father  Plunder,  an  eminent  French  botanift  of 
the  17th  century,  having  aflerted  in  his  Dcfcription  des 
Plantes  de  V Amerique , that  Jalap  was  a fpecies  of  Marvel 
of  Peru,  ( mirabilis ) ; Tournefort  was  induced,  upon  his  au- 
thority, to  conftitute  a genus  from  that  plant,  under  the  title 
of  jalapa.  Plunder’s  opinion,  too,  was  at  firft  adopted  by 
Linnaeus,  who,  both  in  his  Species  Plantarum  and  Materia 
Medico , has  diftinguiihed  the  plant  whole  hiftory  we  are 
tracing,  by  the  name  ot  Mirabilis  JaJappa.  In  his  l~th- 
edition,  however,  of  the  Syjlema  Nature,  publiffied  at 
Stockholm  in  17G7,  he  renounces  his  former  idea,  trans- 
ferring the  plant  in  queftion  to  the  genus  convolvulus  by 
the  name  of  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  on  the  teftimony  ot  Millei, 
author  of  the  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  who  had  received 
fome  roots  from  Dr.  Houfton,  in  the  Welt-Indies,  which. 

on  due  examination,  were  found  to  be  the  true  officinal 
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jalap  ; and;  from  the  doctor’s  report,  pertained  to  a plant 
which  was  manifeftly  a fpecies  of  bind-weed.  Tha-  the 
botanical  chara&ers,  however,  are  not  yet  fo  fufficiently  af- 
certained  as  to  give  fatisfaftion  to  all,  we  may  collea  from 
this  circumftance,  that,  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  this 
medicine  is  distinguifhed  by  no  fcientific  name.  Dr.  Lewis, 
after  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  terms  it  Convolvulus  Jalapct 
Linnai. 

Dr.  Houflon,  whom  I juft  mentioned,  had  procured  fome 
loots  of  the  true  jalap,  which  he  planted  in  Jamaica,  as 
well  with  a view  of  fixing  the  genus  as  of  cultivating  the 
plants  in  that  lfland.  During  his  flay  there,  they  throve 
very  well ; but  foon  after  he  left  the  country,  as  Miller  in- 
ioims  us,  the  perfon  to  whofe  care  he  committed  them, 
buffered  the  hogs  to  root  them  out  and  deftroy  them,  fo  that, 
when  fome  time  after,  he  returned  thither,  there  were  no 
remains  of  them  left  ; nor,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  has  the 
plant  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  Britifh  iflands  fince 
that  time. 

Jalap  has  a large  root,  of  an  oval  form,  full  of  a milky 
juice:  from  it  proceed  many  herbaceous  triangular  twining 
ftalks,  rifing  to  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
leaves,  which  ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are 
faid  to  be  bell-fhaped,  like  thofe  of  the  common  great  bind- 
weed. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  reckoned  an  excellent  cathartic, 
particularly  in  expelling  ferous  and  watery  humours;  but 
fhould  be  adminiftered  with  caution,  according  to  the  ftrength 
and  age  of  the  patient,  becaufe  it  works  very  vigoroufly. 

Diftillers,  and  brewers,  make  great  ufe  of  jalap,  for  ex-« 
citing  a fermentation. 

Sea  bind-weed,  called  likewife  foldamlla i and  brajjica 
manna,  has  been  preferred  in  dropfies,  with  great  fuccefs. 
The  plant  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-beach,  in  many  part* 
of  England,  b,u(  cannot  be  long  preferved  in  gardens.  It 
has  many  final  1,  white,  ftringy  roots,  which  fpread  wide, 
and  fend  out  feveral  weak,  trailing,  reddifh  ftalks,  which 
twine  about  the  neighbouring  plants  like  the  commo.i  bind- 
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weed.  The  leaves  are  almoft  round,  fmotoh,  fnining  like 
thofe  of  the  Idler  celandine,  but  thicker.  The  flowers  are 
of  a purple  colour,  bell-ffiaped,  and  fucteeded  by  a fruit 
that  is  almost  round,  and'  membranous,  and  contains  a. 
cornered  feed,  black,,  or  white.  The  whole  plant  has 

bitter  tafte,  and  is  a little  faltifh. 

The  roots  of  Spanifh  potatoe,  convolvulus  batatas , are  efeu- 
lent.  They  arc  annually  imported  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  they  are  greatly  cultivated  for  the  table  : but  they  are 
too  tender  to  thrive  well  in  the  open  air  in  England.  The, 
plants'  are  propagated  by  the  roots,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
common  potatoe,  but  require  much  more  room. 

The  leaves,  flowers,  feeds,  and  roots  of  purple  violets, 
viola  odor  at  a,  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The  leaves are  emolli- 
ent and  laxative  ; the  flowers  anodyne  ; the  feeds  ufetul  m 
obftruaUm*  of  the  kidneys  and  the  nephritic  cholic  ; the 
roots  purgative  and  emetic.  From  a repeated  intuuon  ol 
the  flowers  in  the  purefl  rain-water,  is  prepared  the  fy nip. 
of  violets,  which  is  cordial,  corrects  every  thing  acrimoni- 
ous, and  Toofens  the  belly. 

The  violet  is  one  of  the  four  cordial  flowers. 

Greek  valerian,  obtained  the  name  of  palemmmn,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  from  to  wage  war,  on  account  of 

the  contefts  which  arofe  betwixt  two  princes,  each  claiming, 
the  honour  of  difeovermg  it. 

The  plants  in  the  genus  lobelia,  according  to  Linnaeus, 

are  poifonous.  Vide  foil.  Sot.  p.SW-  . 1 ..  ,, 

ThU  deleterious  quality  is  (aid  tobe  part, cute  y obfcrvable 
in  two  species;.  Lohlia  Longfolia,  a nattvc  ol  Jamaica  and. 
i Peruvian  (pecies,  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  ot  Tufa 
which  Father  Fetullee  affirms  to  be  fo  exceedingly  noxious 
that  the  fmell  of  it  excites  strong  and  long  continued- 

V°x2  Dortmanna , the  aquatic  bell-flower  of  Blair,  pof- 
fefles  a more  than  ordinary  (hare  of  that  laftefcence  w ic 
we  announced  above  to  be  a general  attribute  of  the  plants- 
r,f  this  natural  order ; even  tire  leaves  which  grow  under, 
waiter  abounding  with  milk.  We 
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\\  e learn  from  the  Flora  Suecica,  that  the  bloffoms  of 
Jafione  Montana  are  peculiarly  acceptable  to  bees  ; and  that  a 

green  paint  is  procured  from  the  flowers  of  round-leaved 
campanula. 

Campanace.£,  is  like  wife  the  forty-ninth  clafsin  Lud. 
Gerards  Arrangement  of  the  Plants  that  are  natives  of  Pros 
ve,,cey  in  France;  confifting  of  thefe  four  genera,— campa- 
flula>  phytenma,  jafione , and  famolus. 

CAMPANIFORMES  Herb  a:,  (from  campana,  a bell; 
and  forma,  a figure],  The  name  of  the  fii  ft  daft  in  Toume- 
ort  s Method,  confifting  of  herbs  and  under-fhrubs 
winch  have  a Ample  flower,  with  a monopetalous  corolla  in' 
the  ftiape  of  a bell,  or  bafon.  Vide  Corolla. 

. This  cIafs>  in  Tournefort,  is  fubdivided  into  feven  flec- 
tions or  orders,  from  the  fit  nation  of  the  germen,  and 
nature  of  the  fruit. 

Mandrake;  deadly  night-fhade,  afropa;  lily  of  the  valley, 
cwvallana  ; butcher’s-broom  ; honey-wort;  gentian  ; water- 
leaf;  floldanella;  convolvulus;  dodder,  cufcuta-,  burning 
t^omy -plant,  euphorbia  ; caftava,  jntropha  ; glaux  ; wood- 
iOrrel,  oxahs  ; rhubarb,  rheum-,  navel-wort,  cotyledon  ; dog’s- 
bane,  apocynum-  Virginian  filk,  periploca  ; fwallow  wort,  af 
“eP'as'>  callow;  marfh-mallow  ; baftard-mallow ; lavatera-, 
ii  lan-mallow;  fda ; althaea  frutex,  hibifeus  ; cotton,  gojfyp i- 
um-,  bryony,  tanius\  flingle-feeded  cucumber,  ftcyos-  male  bal- 
flam  apple,  momordied  ; cudumber;  gourd  ; bell-flower  ; ram- 
pions;  crofs-wort,  volant ia  i,  madder;  and  ladies  bed-ftraw 
galium  ; are  the  bell-fhaped  flowers  of  Tournefort. 

Campaniformes,  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  fixth 
and  twenty -third  claffles  in  Pontedera’s  Syftem,  confifting  of 
herbs  and  trees  with  belPfhaped  flowers. 

C ANDELARES,  the  name  of  an  order  in  the  early 
editions  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  con- 
fiding of  thefe  three  genera  : rhizopbora,  mangrove;  (the 
candei  or  kandel  of  the  Horlus  Malabaricus) ; nyf  u and  JLr- 

J*ps.  I hey  are  removed  in  the  later  editions  into  the  order 
hi  ole  r ac  e /£,  which  flee; 

CAN  DOR,  the  whites ; a difeafe  incident  to  trees.  See 
the  article  Varietas; 
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CAPILLARES  llerbcc,  (from  capillus,  hair);  capillary, - 
or  hair-fhaped  plants.  The  name  of  a clafs  in  Morilon,- 
Ray,  and  Boerhaave,  confifting  of  thofe  imperfeft  plants 
called  ferns.  It  correfponds  to  the  fixteenth  clafs  in  Toui- 
nefort’s  Syftem,  and  to  the  firft  order  Filices,  of  the  clafs 
Cryptogam la,  m the  Sexual  Method,  Vide  Alices,  and 
Cryptocamia.- 

CAPILLUS,  a term  of  meafure,  or  dimenfion.  I ide 

jM EN  SURA.  , n C 

Note.  Linnaeus  calls  the  calyx  of  the  female  flowers  of 

cat’s-tail,  typha;  Capilli  Papposit  downy  hairs.  tde 

CAPITATUS  Flos,  (from  saptit,  ahead).  Atruthhca- 
tion,  generally  confifting  of  many  flowers  firmly  connect- 
e,l  on  the  fnmmits  of  the  foot-flalk,  fo  as  to  form  a knob, 
or  head.  It  is  exemplified  in  globe  amaranth,  gomfhrem - 

Vide  CAPITULUM.  --  . , , 

C nr.  tat*,  is  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Ray  s Method .and 

of  a divifion,  or  feaion,  in  Linnaeus  s Arrangement  of  tk 
compound  flowers,  which  confute .the ^forty-nmrt .order, 
in  his  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method.  V, d,  Composite. 

CAPITULUM,  a little  head.  A mode  of  tnflorefcence, 
in  which  many  flowers  are  colleBed  into  a head  at  the  ex- 
tremity or  fnmmits  of  the  foot-flalk  ; as  m globe  amaranth, 

goutphrena. 

hated;  refembling  half  a head,  hemifphe- 

rical ; as  in  lippia  hemifph&rica* 

Foliofutn,  leafy,  intermixed  with  leaves.  > 

G Jrfum,  round,  of  a globular  form ; as  in  globe  ama- 

Hi/pidum,  briftly ; as  in  field  bafil,  chn&dium  vulgare.. 
Nudum,  naked,  having,  no  leaves,  oppoied  to  fo  tofunu 
Ovatum,  egg-Ihaped;  as  in  lippia  ovata.  f 

Pedunculatum , furmftied  with  pedicelli,  o 
ftalks*  as  in  teucriurn  capitatum.  Vide  Pedicei.lus. 

^ Pyramidaturn,  Ihaped  like  a pyramid;,  as  inhppia  Ameri- 
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defile,  having  no  peduncles  or  flower- Halts  ; as  in  teu- 

trium  pumilum. 

Subretundum , roundiffi  ; as  in  felago  fruticofa. 

Note.  The  anthers  of  the  modes  are  Ailed  by  Linnaeus, 
CAPITULA,  heads,  ortops.  Vide  Phil.  But.  p .2X3. 

CAPREOLUS,  (diminutive  from  caprea,  ufed  by  Varro 
for  a branch  that  putteth  forth  tendrils,)  a tendril.  Vide 
C IRRUS. 

CAPRIFIC ATIO,  (from  caprijicus,  a wild  fig);  the 
very  singular  husbandry  or  management  of  fig-trees.— Ca- 
prification- 

Before  I enter  upon  a particular  difcuflion  of  this  curious 
fubjeft,  which  furnifhes  one  of  the  principal  arguments  for 
the  dofifrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants,  I would  previoufly  re- 
mark, that  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  is  not  a pericarpium  or 
feed-vefle),  as  other  fruits,  but  a receptacle,  inclofing  and 
lupporting  the  flowers  within  it. 

Thefe  flowers,,  in  the  cultivated  fig-tree,  are  female  only  ; 
but  of  the  wild  figs,  fome  have  male  flowers  ; others  have 
both  male  and  female  flowers  diftinft,  though  lodged  with- 
in the  fame  receptacle. 

This  being  premifed,  two  queftions  naturally  occur : 
1,  In  what  manner  are  the  flowers  of  the  cultivated  fig-tree 
fecundated  ? 2,  How  happens  it,  that  the  fruit  of  our  fig- 

trees  ripen,  if  the  flowers  are  of  one  fex  only,  and  have  no 
affillance  from  the  male  ? For  it  is  not  pretended  that  there 
are  any  male  fig-trees  in  this  country. 

The  difficulty  of  the  firfl  queftion  is  not  immediately  per- 
ceived. In  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  wild,  or  male  figs,  grow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  female,  why  may  not  the  fecundation  of  the 
flowers  of  the  latter,  by  the  fprinkling  of  the  male-duft, 
he  performed  with  as  great  facility  as  that  of  the  palm 
trees,  and  even  of  many  plants  in  our  own  country, 
which  bear  flowers  of  different  fexes  on  diftinft  roots  ? I 
janfwer,  becaufe  in  fig-trees  there  is  no  communication  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  flowers.  They  are  inclofed  with- 
jh  the  frujt,  which,  as  we  obferved  above,  is  not  a pericar- 
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p'ihm,  but  a receptacle.  How  then,  the  queflion  flill  recurs, 
is  that  fecundation  effeBed  ? In  a manner  fo  fingular,  that 
were  not  the  faBs  properly  authenticated,  they  would  exceed 
belief.  A very  fmall  kind  of  gnat,  of  a black  colour,  no 
where  to  be  feen  but  about  thefe  trees,  makes  a punBure 
into  the  figs,  at  the  time  of  their  flowering,  and  there  depo- 
fits,  along  with  its  eggs,  the  duff,  or  fecundating  vapour  of 
the  ftamina  of  the  male,  or  wild  fig,  in  which  it  had  been 
formerly  inclofed.  ThefeinfeBs,  whofe  worms  can  only  fub- 
fift  in  the  kernels  of  the  fig- feeds,  probably  forefee,  by  a fort 
of  wonderful  inflinB,  that,  if  the  feeds  are  not  fertilized,  they 
can  produce  no  kernels,  and  confequently  no  nourilliment  to 
their  worms.  For  this  reafon,  immediately  alter  their  trail  f- 
formation,  they  iffue  out  of  the  fig,  which  has  in  fome 
meafure  given  them  birth,  copulate,  repair  to  other  figs, 
which  are  then  in  flower,  prick  them,  enter  by  the  aperture 
they  have  made,  fpnnkle  the  fertilizing  duff  of  the  flamina, 
which  remains  attached  to  feveral  parts  of  their  body,  upon 
the  ffigma,  or  fummit  of  the  germen  ; and  making  a punc- 
ture into  the  germen,  or  feed-bud  itfelf,  there  dcpoht  then 
eggs,  one  in  each  germen , Here  the  little  Worm  being  hatch- 
ed, is  nourifhed  with  the  fubflance  of  the  kernel*  till  having 
attained  its  full  fize,  and  totally  eorifaihfcd  its  proper  nou- 
rifhmerlt,  it  is  transformed,  firft  into  a nynifha,  and  alter- 
wards  into  a winged  gnat,  which,  with  its  teeth,  opens  a 
paffage  for  itfelf  through  the  cavity  of  th c germen,  lflues  out 
of  the  fig,  and,  like  its  mother,  takes  the  neccflary  pre- 
cautions to  perpetuate  the  fpecies  in  other  figs. 

Such  is  the  fingular  hufbandry  and  cultuie  of  fig-trees,  as 
praBifed  in  Malta,  Italy,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipela- 
go ; countries  where  the  fig-trees  fufceptible  of  caprification 
naturally  grow. 

' The  moff  ample  and  fatisfaBory  accounts  of  this  curious 
operation  in  gardening*  are  thofe  of  Tournefort  and  Ponte- 
dera  : the  former  in  his  V oyage  to  the  Levant,  and  in  a 
memoir  delivered  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  m 
1705  : the  latter  in  his  Antholbgia , or  Philofophy  of  flowers. 

Tournefort’s  relation  is,  in  fubflance,  as  follows. 
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Of  the  thirty  fpecies,  or  varieties  of  the  domeflic  fig, 
which  are  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  there  are 
but  two  cultivated  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  called  ornos,  from  the  Greek  £§ivor, 
which  anfwers  to  caprifcus  in  Latin,  and  fignifies  a wild 
fig-tree.  The  fecond  is  the  domellic,  or  garden  fig-tree. 

The  former  bears  fucceflively,  in  the  fame  year,  three  forts 
.of  fruit,  called  fornites , craiitires , and  orm,  which,  though 
.{iot  good  to  eat,  are  found  ab folate! y necefTary  towards  ri- 
pening thofe  of  -the  garden  fig.  Thefe  fruits  have  a {leek, 
even  {kin  ; are  of  a deep  green  colour,  and  contain  in  their 
dry  and  meally  infide,  feveral  male  and  female  flowers,  plac- 
ed upon  diflinft  fooc-ftalks;  the  former  above  the  latter. 

The  fornites  appear  in  Auguft,  and  continue  to  November, 
without  ripening : in  thefe  breed  fmall  worms,  which  turn 
to  a fort  of  gnats,  no  where  to  be  feen  but  about  thefe  trees. 
In  Gdlober  and  November,  thefe  gnats,  of  themfelves, 
make  a puncture  into  the  fecond  fruit,  called  craii- 
tires.. Thefe  do  not  fiievv  themfelves  till  towards  the  end  of 
September.  The  fornites  gradually  fall  away,  after  the  gnats 
are  gone;  the  craiitires , on  the  contrary,  remain  on  the  tree 
till  May,  and  inclofe  the  eggs,  depofited  by  the  gnats  of  the 
fornites  when  they  pricked  them.  In  May,  the  third  fort  of 
fruit  begins  to  put  forth  from  the  fame  wild  fig-trees,  which 
produced  tire  other  two;  this  is  much  bigger,  and  is  called 
arm  : when  it  grows  to  a certain  fize,  and  its  bud  begins  to 
open,  it  is  pricked  in  that  part  by  the  gnats  of  the  cratitires , 
which  are  ltrong  enougli  to  go  from  one  fruit  to  the  other 
to  difcharge  their  eggs. 

It  fotnctiines  happens  that  the  gnats  of  the  cratitires  are 
flow'  to  come  forth  in  certain  parts;  while  the  orni,  in  thofe 
very  parts,  arc  difpofed  to  receive  them  : in  which  cafe,  the 
liufhandmau  is  obliged  to  look  for  the  cratitires  in  another 
part,  and  fix  them  at  the  end  of  the  branches  of  thofe  fig- 
trees,  whofe  orni  are  in  fit  difpofition  to  be  pricked  by  the 
gnats.  If  they  mifs  the  opportunity,  the-  orni  fall,  and  the 
gnats  of  the  craiitires  fly  away.  None  but  thofe  that  are  well 
acquainted  with  this  culture,  know  the  critical  moment  of 
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doing  this ; and  in  order  to  it,  their  eye  is  perpetually  fixed 
on  the  bud  of  the  fig  ; for  that  part  not  only  indicates  the 
time  that  the  prickers  are  to  iffue  forth,  but  alfo  when, 
the  fig  is  to  be  fuccefsfully  pricked.  If  the  bud  be  too  hard, 
and  too  compaft,  the  gnat  cannot  lay  its  eggs  ; and  the  fig 
drops  when  the  bud  is  too  open. 

Thefe  three  forts  of  fruit  are  not  good  to  eat  ; their  office 
is  to  help  to  ripen  the  fruit  of  the  garden  fig-trees,  in  manner 
following:  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  peafants 
take  th eorni,  at  a time  that  their  gnats  are  ready  to  break  out, 
and  carry  them  to  the  garden  fig-trees  ; if  they  do  not  nick 
the  moment,  the  orni  fall,  and  the  fruit  of  the  domeftic  or 
garden  fig  not  ripening,  will,  in  a very  little  time,  fall  in 
like  manner.  The  peafants  are  fo  well  acquainted  with 
thefe  precious  moments,  that,  every  morning,  in  making 
their  infpettion,  they  only  transfer  to  their  garden  fig-trees 
fuch  orni  as  are  well  conditioned,  otherwife  they  lofe  their 
crop.  It  is  true,  they  have  one  remedy,  though  an  indif- 
ferent one,  which  is,  to  ftrew  over  the  garden  fig-trees,  the 
afcolimbros,  a very  common  plant  there,  and  in  whofe  fruit 
there  is  a fort  of  gnats  proper  for  pricking  : perhaps  they 
are  the  gnats  of  the  orni,  which  are  ufed  to  hover  about,  and 
plunder  the  flowers  of  this  plant. 

To  fum  up  all  in  one  word,  the  peafants  fo  well  order 
the  orni,  that  their  gnats  caufe  the  fruit  of  the  garden  fig-tree 
to  ripen,  in  the  compafs  of  forty  days.  Thefe  figs  are 
very  good  green  ; when  they  would  dry  them,  they  lay  them 
in  the  fun  for  fome  time,  then  put  them  in  an  oven,  to  keep 
them  the  reft  of  the  year.  Barley  bread,  and  dried  figs, 
are  the  principal  fubfiftence  of  the  boors  and  monks  of  the 
Archipelago ; but  thefe  figs  are  very  far  from  being  fo  good 
as  thofe  dried  in  Provence,  Italy,  and  Spain  : the  heat  of 
the  oven  deftroys  all  their  delicacy  and  good  tafte  : but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  heat  kills  the  eggs,  that  the  prickers  of 
the  orni  difcharged  therein,  which  eggs  would  infallibly  pro- 
duce fmall  worms  that  would  prejudice  the  fruits. 

What  an  expence  of  time  and  pains  is  here  for  a fig,  and 
that  but  an  indifferent  one  at  laft!  I could  not,  fays  Tourne- 
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fort,  (from  whom  this  account  is  derived)  fufficiently  admire 
the  patience  of  the  Greeks,  bufied  above  two  months,  in 
carrying  thefe  prickers  from  one  tree  to  another.  I was 
foon  told  the  reafon;  one  of  their  fig-trees  ufually  produces 
between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  figs  ; but  thofe  in 
Provence,  feldom  above  twenty-five. 

The  prickers  contribute,  perhaps,  continues  the  fame 
learned  naturalift,  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  of  the  garden 
fig-tree,  by  caufing  them  to  extravafate  the  nutritious  juice, 
the  veflels  inclofing  which  they  tear  afunder,  in  depofiting 
their  eggs;  perhaps,  too,  befides  their  eggs,  they  leave  behind 
them  fome  fort  of  liquor,  proper  to  ferment  gently  with  the 
milk  of  the  figs,  and  to  make  their  flefh  tender.  The  figs  in 
Provence,  and  even  at  Paris,  ripen  much  fooner  for  having 
their  buds  pricked  with  a ftraw  dipped  in  olive-oil.  Plumbs 
and  pears,  pricked  by  fome  infefts,  likewife  ripen  much  the 
fafter  for  it  : and  the  flefh  round  fuch  pun&ure  is  better  tail- 
ed than  the  reft.  It  is  not  to  be  difputed,  that  confiderable 
.change  happens  to  the  contexture  of  fruits  fo  pricked,  in 
like  manner  as  to  parts  of  animals  pierced  with  any  fharp  in- 
ftrument. 

Pontedera,  in  his  Anthologla , fays,  that  in  Italy,  caprifi- 
cation  is  performed  by  gnats,  which  iffuing  from  the  male 
figs  of  the  wild  fig-tree,  caprificus , loaded  with  the  duft  of 
the  ftamina,  make  a pun£lure  into  the  female  figs,  that  is, 
the  autumn  figs  of  the  domeflic  fig-tree;  which  they  fecun- 
date. This  domeftie  fig-tree,  he  calls  fimply  by  the  name 
of  ficus  ; and  remarks,  that  there  is  another  fpecies,  erino- 
fyce,  which,  in  fpring,  bears  figs,  that,  having  many  male- 
flowers,  and  few  female,  fall  off  before  they  ripen  ; and,  in 
autumn,  figs  full  of  female  flowers,  and  which  do  not  ripen 
till  the  following  fpring. 

The  caprification  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
defcribed  by  Theophraftus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  other 
authors  of  antiquity,  correfponds,  in  every  circumftance, 
with  what  is  praftifed,  at  this  day,  in  the  Archipelago,  and  in 
Italy.  Thefe  all  agree  in  declaring,  that  the  wild  fig-tree, 
caprificus,  never  ripened  its  fruit ; but  was  abfolutcly  necef- 
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fary  For  ripening  that  of  the  garden,  or  domeftic  fig,  over 
which  the  hulbandman  fufpended  its  branches. 

The  fpecies  of  wild  fig-tree,  called  ornos  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, grows  likewife  at  Malta,  where  it  obtains  the  name 
of  tokar:  the  fruit,  called  by  Tournefort,/ffr«;V^,  is  ililed  by 
the  Maltefe,  tokar-leouel ; the  cratiiires,  tokar-lanos  ; and  the 
erni,  tokar -taiept . Befides  this  fig,  there  are  feven  or  eight 
other  doineitic  fpecies  in  that  illand,  of  which  they  caprlfy 
but  two.  The  firft  is  that  defcribed  by  Tournefort,  which 
only  bears  once  a year  ; the  fecond  bears  twice  a year.  The 
fiffs  of  the  firft  crop,  which  is  in  the  end  of  June,  are  fweet 
like  honey,  thicker,  and  much  better  than  thofe  of  France, 
and  arrive  at  perfect  maturity  without  any  affiftance.  Thofe 
of  the  fecond  crop,  are  much  fmaller,  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  former,  and  do  not  ripen  till  Auguft,  nor  then,  but  by 
the  affiftance  of  caprification,  without  which,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fruit  will  falUoff  before  maturity.  The  confe- 
quence,  however,  of  this  operation,  is,  that  the  fruit  is 
greatly  lmpovenffied,  and  the  firft  crop  of  the  following 
year  rendered  much  lefs.  The  caprified  figs  too,  are  generally 
yellow,  and  dry  within  ; and  not  unfrequently  inclofe  two 
or  three  gnats,  fome  with,  and  lome  without  wings. 

In  Provence  and  Spain,  though  the  fame  fpecies  of  figs 
are  cultivated  as  in  the  Archipelago,  and  Malta,  the  curious 
huffiandry  in  quellion  has  never  yet  been  attempted.  This 
neglett  has  certainly  arifen  ijom  a prudent  forefight,  that 
the  fruit  gained  not  more  in  quantity  by  that  operation,  than 
it  fuffered  in  quality ; for,  although  thefe  countries  do  not 
produce  the  gnat,  which  is  the  principal  agent  of  c.ipnfica- 
lion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  ol  the  climate,  which 
would  Icem  to  oppofe  its  introdu&km. 

Pontedera,  Linnaeus,  and  others,  have  attributed  the 
ripening  of  the  feeds  of  the  caprified  fig-trees,  to  the  fecun- 
dation-of  th egermina,  or  lced-buds,  by  the  dull  ol  the  fta- 
miua,  conveyed  to  them,  and  lodged  in  their  lubftance,  by 
means  bf  the  gnats.  In  this  view,  caprification  becomes  a 
principal  argument  in  fupporting  the  curious  doctrine  ol  the 
lex  os  of  plants  ; a doftrmc,  loan  enlarged  view  of  which  wc 
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are  indebted  for  one  of  the  moft  ingenious,  and  uniforrri, 
though  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  one  of  the  moil  artificial 
fyftems  that  ever  appeared. 

Upon  the  Whole,  from  the  various  fa£is  that  have  beeit 
collected  upon  this  head,  and  which  the  reader  will  find 
difperfed  in  dmerent  authors,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
die  piincipal  object  of  caprification,  thus  naturally  performed 
by  the  gnats,  is  to  fecundate  the  feeds,  which,  without  fuch 
aftiftance,  would  hot  ripen,  nor,  of  conference,  produce 
kernels  proper  to  neurifh  the  young  worms,  and  perpetuate 
their  race. 

We  are  how  prepared  to  give  a fatisfaftory  anfwertO  the 
other  queftion  ptopofed  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

How  it  happens,  that  the  iruit  of  Our  fig-trees  ripen,  if  the 

plahts  are  of  one  fex  only,  and  have  no  aftiftance  from  the 
male  ?” 

The  queftion  fuppofes,  that  the  fig-trees,  in  this  country, 
bring  fruit  to  maturity  without  the  aftiftance  of  caprification 
and  the  faft  cannot  be  denied.  The  fame  thing,  we  have 
feen,  obtains  in  Spain,  Provence,  and  Malta;  but  the  fruit, 
or,  more  properly,  the  fruit-veft'el,  is,  in  all  cafes,  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  feed  contained  within  it.  If  the  male 
be  wanting,  the  feed  will  not  vegetate  when  fown ; but  the 
fruit  may  neVetthelfeft  fwell,  and  come  to  an  appearance  of 
perfection  : and  fo  it  is  obferved  to  do  in  the  mftance  m 
queftion,  and  in  many  others,  efpecially  where  the  fruit  is 
formed  of  one  of  the  parts  left  connected  with  the  feed,  as 
the  calyx,  receptacle,  f*.  though  it  is  more  common’ for 
it  to  drop  off  before  it  ripens,  if  not  impregnated  by  the 
male.  7 

fig-trees,  then,  in  this  country,  ripen  their  fruit  but 
not  their  fee,! ; an,l  can  therefore'  be  propagated  only  by 
ayers,  fuckers,  or  cuttings.  But  the  rummer  figs  of  Paris' 
Provence,  Italy,  anil  Malta,  ripen  not  their  fruits  only  but 
the,r  feed,  without  the  affi fiance  of  caprification ; as  is  evi. 
dent  from  the  trees  being  frequently  raffed  from  feed  To 
•account  for  tins  feeming  paradox,  1 would  obferve,  that  the 
cultivated  fig-trees  hwe  a few  male-flowers,  placed  above 
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the  female,  within  the  fame  covering,  or  rcc'eptacle  ; that  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  warm  climates,  thefe  male-flowers  are 
perfeft,  and  perform  their  proper  office  in  fecundating  the 
female  : But  that  in  colder  climates,  as  that  of  England,  and 
.even  in  late  feafons  in  a warm  climate,  the  ftamina  of  the 
male  flowers  prove  abortive,  and  no  fecundation  of  the  feed 

can  enfue. 

JVIr.  de  la  Hire  has  demonftrated,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the  fummer-figs  at  Paris,  in  Pro- 
vence, Italy,  and  Malta,  have  all  ftamina  of  a perfeaiy  pro- 
per and  regular  conformation  ; and  that  the  ftamina  of  the 
autumn  figs,  in  the  fame  places,  are  abortive.  Of  this 
■•abortion,  two  caufes  have  been  affigned  : 1,  that  the  figs 
appear  at  a time,  when  the  leaves,  already  old,  perfpire  but 
little,  and  receive  a very  fmall  fupply  of  nourilhment  from 
the  root : 2,  that  being  much  more  numerous  than  the  fum- 
mer-figs, they  require  a greater  fupply  of  nourifliment  than 
the  trees  are,  at  that  feafop,  able  to  afford  them. 

CAPSULA,  (diminutive  from  capfa , a box,  coffer,  or 
cafe)  a little  cheft,  or  cafket;  a capfule,  A dry,  hollow 
feed-veffel,  that  cleaves,  or  fplits,  in  feme  determinate  man- 
ner. Vide  PericarpiUM, 

This  fpecies  of  feed-veffel  is  frequently  flefhy  and  fuccu- 
jent,  like  a berry,  before  it  has  attained  maturity;  but  m 
ripening,  becomes  dry,  and  often  fe  elaftic  as  to  dart  the 
feeds  from  their  departments,  with  confiderable  velocity. 
This  elafticity  is  remarkably  confpicuous  in  wood-ferrel; 
balfam,  impatietis  ; African  fpinca,  diafma  ; fraxinella - 
da\  rucllia  ; barleria  ; lathraa,  and  many  others. 

The  general  aptitude  or  difpofition  of  this  fpecies  of  feed- 
veffel,  to  cleave  or  feparate,  for  the  purpofe  of  difperfmg 
its  feeds,  diftinguifbes  it,  not  lefs  remarkably  than  its  texture, 
from  the  pulpy,  or  fucculent  fruits  of  the  apple,  berry,  and 
cherry  kind. 

This  opening  of  the  capfule  for  difeharging  the  feeds 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  is  either  at  the  top,  as  in  mall  plants; 
at  the  bottom,  as  in  triglocbin  ; at  the  fide,  through  a pore, 
or  fmall  hole,  as  in  campanula,  and  orchis:  horizontally. 
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as  in  plantain,  amaranthus,  and  anagallis;  or  longitudinally, 
as  in  convolvulus. 

All  fruit  that  is  jointed  opens  at  every' one  of  the  joints, 
each  of  which  contains  a fingle  feed. 

Capfules,  in  fplitting,  or  opening,  are  divided,  externally, 
into  one  or  more  pieces,  called  by  Linnaeus  valves.  Vide 
Valvula. 

The  internal  divifions  of  the  capfule  are  called  cells,  locu- 
lamcnta  ; thefe,  in  point  of  number,  are  exceedingly  diverfi- 
fied  ; fome  capfules  have  only  one  cell,  as  the  primrofe; 
others  many,  as  the  water-lily.  For  particulars  on  this 
fubjeft,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Loculamenta. 

The  number  of  capfules  is  generally  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  gerhiina,  or  feed-buds:  for  the  feed-veflel  is  nothing  elfe 
than  the  feed-bud  arrived  at  maturity.  ■ • 

We  may  obferve,  however,  that  when  a flower  contains  a 
number  of  feed-buds  with  an  undivided  cavity,  that  is,  a fingle 
cell,  thefe  feed-buds,  in  the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  unite, 
and  become  detached,  or  feparate  cells  of  the  fame  membra- 
nous capfule. 

The  feed-veffel  confifts  of  one  capfule,  in  lychnis  ; of  two 
jn  pieony,  and  fwallow-wort ; of  three  in  lark-fpur,  and 
white  hellebore,  veratrum  ; of  four  in  rofe-root,  rhodiola ; 
of  five  in  columbine;  and  of  many  fn  globe  ranunculus, 
and  marfh  marigold. 

The  partitions  which  divide  the  capfule  internally  into 
cells  are  called  by  Linnsus,  DijJ'epimenta ; and  the  fubflance 
which  conne&s  thefe  partitions  to  the  feeds,  Columella.  | 

In  convolvulus;  thorn-apple,  datura-,  and  chick-weed; 
the  partitions,  juft  mentioned,  feparating,  or  detaching 
themfelves  from  the  top  of  the  fruit,  before  its  maturity, 
open  a communication  betwixt  the  cells,  and  thus  render 
the  cavity  of  the  capfule  undivided ; which,  in  its  ftate  of 
germen , or  feed-bud,  confifted  of  numerous  divifions,  or 
cells.  As  the  fame  thing  may  happen,  from  accidental 
caufes,  in  many  other  plants,  it  would  not  be  improper  pre- 
vigufiy  to  afeertain  the  number  of  cells,  as  they  exhibit 
themfelves  in  a tranverfe  feftion  of  the  leed-bud,  in  which 
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every  thing  refpefting  the  future  fruit  may  be  viewed  ir* 
miniature.  Without  this  precaution,  nuraberlefs  miflakeg 
will  be  committed  in  fixing  and  difeovering  the  genera  of 
feveral  plants  ; as  of  honey-fuckle,  cardinal  flower,  and 
others. 

The  terms  valvula,  diffepimentum,  loculamenium , and  colu- 
mella, which  Linnaeus,  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica,  con- 
fiders  as  fo  many  members,  or  diftinft  parts  of  that  fpecies 
of  feed-veflel  called  capfule , .are  applied,  at  leaft  fome  of 
them,  with  equal  propriety,  to  any  kind  of  dry  feed-veflel. 

Note.  Pulpy  feed-veffels  of  the  apple  kind,  pomum , 
contain  a capfule.  Vide  Pomum. 

Capfules  confiding  of  three  cells,  each  of  which  contains 
a Angle  feed,  are  denominated  by  Linnaeus,  Capful ce  Tricoc- 
ca.  Of  this  fort  are  the  feed-veffels  of  euphorbia ; mercury? 
papaw  ; palma-chrifti  ; jack  in  a box,  hernandia ; baftard- 
orpine,  andrachne ; and  the  remaining  genera,  in  the  thirty ■* 
eighth  order  of  Linnaeus's  Fragments,  entitled  tricocca  fjpm 
that  circumftance.  Vide  TricocCjE. 

A capfule  is  either 

Acuminata , pointed,  tapering  to  a point,  as  in  lilac. 

Tri gotta , three-cornered  ; as  in  Indian  arrow-root,  ma- 
ranta. 

Scabra , rough  with  knots  ; as  in  Indian  flowering- reed, 
canna. 

Iiifpida , fhaggy  or  briftly  ; as  in  enchanter’s  night  {hade,- 
circa  a . 

Ovafa,  egg-fhaped  ; as  in  pcederota . 

Subrotunda , roundifh  ; as  in  Indian  flowering-reed. 

Globofa,  round,  of  a globular  form ; as  in  water-milfoil, 
utricularia. 

lentricefa,  big-bellied;  as  in  com -flag,  gladiolus, 

Oblonga , longer  than  broad;  as  in  iris. 

Trifulcata,  having  three  grooves,  or  furrows  ; as  in  Indian’ 
flowering-reed,  canna  ; and  the  genus  moraa . 

Nuda,  naked,  oppolcd  to  hifjida-,  as  in  commclina. 

Turbina/a,  fhaped  like  a top  ; as  in  inontia. 

Emarginata , deficient  in  its  margin,  notched  ;•  as  in  Caro-* 
lina-flax,  polypremuni, 
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Bifulca,  furnifhed  with  two  furrows  ; as  in  buddleie. 

Teres,  flender,  and  cylindrical  ; as  in  primrofe,  and  fol- 
danella. 

Coronata,  crowned  with  the  calyx  ; as  in  moll  plants 
which  have  the  feed-bud  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower. 

Pentacocca , having  five  cells,  each  containing  a Tingle 
feed;  as  in  byttneria. 

Cdorata,  coloured  ; as  in  ftaff-tree,  celajlrus. 

Muricata , prickly  ; as  in  byttneria. 

Succulenia,  fucculent,  pulpy ; as  in  fpindle-tree,  cuony- 
thus. 

Lignoja , of  a woody  fubftance  ; as  in  cedrela. 

Coriacea,  of  a fubftance  like  leather  ; as  in  cup  avia. 

Injlata,  blown  up,  fwelled  ; as  in  bladder-nut,  Jlaphyhea  ; 
and  lelfer  flowering  ru(h, fcheucbzeria. 

CompreJJa,  flat,  prefled  together  : as  in  lefler  orpine,  craf- 
Jula  ; and  water  plantain,  alifma. 

Carnofa , flefhy,  or  pulpy  ; as  in  pontederia. 

Pel'.ucida,  thin,  and  tranfparent ; as  in  fuperb  lily, 
gloriofa. 

Flaccida , feeble,  flaccid  ; as  in  bladder-nnt. 

Glabra,  having  a fmooth  even  furfaoe;  as  in  cilia; 

and  fpider-wort,  anthericum.  * 

Cordata,  heart-lhaped  ; as  in  water-pur flane,  peplis. 

Obcordata,  heart-fhaped  with  its  tip  downwards  ; as  in 
fpeedwell. 

Conica , of  a conic  form  ; as 'm  pontederia. 

Striata,  fuperficially  furrowed ; fluted  ; as  in  French- 
willow,  epilobium. 

Lanceolata,  fhaped  like  a lance;  as  in  log- wood,  haema- 
toxylum. 

Semivahis,  and  femroalvata,  having  only  half  a valve;  as 
in  prickly-poppy,  argemone. 

Echinata,  (from  Eyyvof,  a hedge-hog) ; befet  with  prickles  ; 
as  in  jloanea,  and  Indian-mallow,  arena  ; fynonimous  t o?nu- 
ricata.  Vide  Supra. 

Alata,  winged  ; as  in  feguicria. 
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Tomntofa , downy;  as  in  paeony.  Vide  ToNfENTl/a?; 

Lunulat a y crefcent-ffiaped  ; as  in  ifopyrum. 

Bicarinata , having  two  prominences  like  the  kepi  or  boW 
tom  of  a (hip  ; as  in  hellebore,  and  marffi-marigold. 

Elajlica , burfting  like  a fpring  ; as  in  lathnea,  and  elate - 
Tium.  Vide  Supra. 

Farimcea,  having  a mealy  fort  of  pulp  ; as  in  ^Ethiopian 
fdiir- gourd,  adanfonia. 

Tricar 'mat a y having  three  keels  ; as  in  orchis;  fatyrium  ; 
and  feveral  other  genera  of  the  clafs  Gynandria  of  Linmeus. 

Columnarisj  ffiaped  like  a pillar ; as>  in  hmodorum,  amo' 
nepenthes. 

Bicornis,  refembling  two  horns  ; 3s  in  ceratotarpus. 

Dicocca,  having  two  cells,  each  containing  a Angle  feed  #- 
as  in  folandra. 

Scrotiformis,  fhaped  like  the  Jcrotum  in  animus  ; as  in 
mercury. 

Tricornhy  refembling  three  hornS;  as  in  baflard-hemp, 
datifea. 

Didyma y twin-capfules ; two  united  in  one  ; as  in  mer- 
cury, and  many  other  plants. 

X)r.  Grew,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  diflinguiffies  all 
dry  feed-veffels,  whether  capfules  or  pods,  by  the  name  of 
fced-cafeSy  or  membranous  uteri ; in  oppofition  to  the  pulpy 
feed-veflels  of  the  apple,  berry,  and  cherry  kind,  which  he 
denominates  fruits. 

From  the  curious  mechanifm  of  thefe  feed-cafes,  fays 
that  learned  author,  may  be  eafily  underflood  the  reafon  of 
the  violent  and  furprizing  ejaculation  of  the  feeds,  obferv- 
ed  in  many  plants.  This  is  not  a motion  originally  in  the 
feeds  themfelves  ; but  contrived  by  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
cafe,  (feed-veJJ'el .)  For  the  feeds  hanging  very  loofe,  and 

not  on  the  fides  of  the  cafe,  aS  fometimes,  but  on  a/aiV,  or 
column,  in  the  centre,  with  their  thicker  end  downward, 
they  Hand  ready  for  a difeharge  : and  the  fides  of  the  cafe 
being  lined  with  a Along  and  tenfe  membrane,  they  perform 
the  office  of  fo  many  little  bows,  which  remaining  faft  at  top, 
and  opening,  or  being  let  off  at  the  bottom,  curl  forcibly 
upward,  and  fo  drive  all  the  feeds  before  them. 
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This  obfervation,  which  the  learned  author  particularly 
applies  to  a fpecies  of  polygonum , is  equally  applicable  to 
the  elaflic  feed-veflels  of  other  plants. 

Capsula  Stamnns.  The  fummits  of  the  Jlamina. 
Malpighi’s  term  for  the  Anihera  of  Linnaeus,  and  Apex  of 
Ray.  Vide  ANTHERAand  Apex. 

CARINA,  a keel.  The  name  which  Linnaeus  gives  to 
the  lower  concave  petal  of  a pea-bloom,  or  butterfly- 
fhaped  flower,  from  its  fancied  refemblance  to  the  keel 
of  afhip.  Corolla  and  Diadelphia. 

The  keel  is  placed  elofe  under  the  upper  petal,  called  the 
ffandard,  vexillum ; and  within  the  two  fide  petals,  called 
wings,  ala.  Vide  Vexillum,  arid  AljE. 

It  inclofes  th  & Jlamina,  and  pijlillum-,  and  confifts  either 
of  one  petal,  as  in  cyti/us  ; pr  of  two  adhering  pretty  clofely 
together;  as  in  broom,  fpartiu?n  ; and  coral-tree,  erythrina. 
The  Carina  is  either 

Lunulata , fhaped  like  a crefcent ; as  in  pifcidia,  and  bor- 
Ionia:  v/ 

Bifida,  flightly  cut  in  two;  as  in  African-broom,  afpala- 
thus : 

Spiralis,  fpirally  twilled;  as  in  kidney-bean,  phafeolus : 
Incurva,  turning  back  ; as  in  ground  nut,  arachis  : 
Ventriculofa,  bellying  out  in  the  middle ; as  in  bafe  tree 
trefoil,  cyti/us : or 

CompreJJ'a , flat,  that  is,  prelTed  together  at  the  fides  ; as  in 
falfe  acacia,  robinia  ; and  milk- wort,  polygala. 

The  line  that  forms  the  keel  in  this  irregular  petal,  runs 
flraight  as  far  as  the  middle,  and  then  rifes  in  the  fegment 
of  a circle  : but  the  marginal  line  runs  flraight  to  the  apex , 
where  the  two  lines  meet,  and  terminate  obtufely. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  keel  extends  into  a 
claw,  which  is  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle,  and  of 
the  length  of  the  calyx. 

The  fides  are  fimilar  to  the  wings,  both  in  fhape  and  fitu- 
31.00,  except  that  they  are  lower,  and  Hand  within  them. 

CARYOPHYLLALUS  Flos,  (from  caryophyllus,  Tourne- 
fort’s  name  for  the  clove-gtliy  flower,  or  carnation  pink, 
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and  the  clove-tree.)  A flower,  whofe  petals,  generally  five 
in  number,  are  difpofed  like  thofe  of  the  clove-gilly  flower. 
Thefe  are  the  flowers  en  oeillet  of  French  writers.  They  have 
a hollow  calyx  or  empalement  of  one  piece,  into  the  bottom 
of  which  are  inferted  the  claws  of  the  petals.  Thefe  are  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  calyx.  The  upper  part  of  the  petals 
is  broad,  plain,  and  difpofed  on  the  margin  of  the  empale- 
ment  like  a wheel. 

Under  tins  defcription  are  included,  cucubalus  ; lychnis  ; 
vifcous  campion,  filene ; ftellaria;  ceraftium ; and  feveral 
other  plants,  to  be  afterwards  enumerated.  . . 

CARYOPHYLLEI,  the  name  of  the  eighth  clafs  uv 
Tiournefort’s,  and  fixteenth  in  Pontedera’s  method,  con* 
filling  of  herbaceous  vegetables,  whofe  flowers  anfwer  to 
the  defcription  given  above. 

Carnation  ; pink  ; clove-tree  ; lychnis  ; foapwort  ; cu- 
cubalus ; flax,  Umm}  and  thrift,  or  fea-gilly  flower,  Jlatice ; 

are  the  caryophyllei  of  Tournefort. 

CARYOPHYLLEI,  is  likewife  the  name  of  a very  nu- 
merous  family,  or  order,  In  Linnteus's  Fragments  ol  a 
Natural  Method  : containing,  beftdes  the  clafs  of  the  fame 
name  in  Tournefort,  many  other  plants,  which,  from  their- 
general  appearance,  feem  nearly  allied  to  it. 

Lijl  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order ► 
SECTION  I. 

Carnation -like  plants  with  a hollow  calyx  of  one  piece,  and  five 
petals.  ( This  feerns  to  be  Tournefort' s idea  of  a clove-like 

flower .) 

Linnsean  Genera.  CngUJh  Names. 

Agrofiemma, 

Cucubalus , 

Diaiithns , 

Drypis • 

Gypfophtla. 

Lychnis, 


— Campion,  or  wild  Lychnis. 

Berry-bearing  Chick-weed. 

Clove-gilly-flower,  or  Carna- 
tion-pink. 


Campion. 
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Linnasan  Genera.  Englijh  Names . 

Saponaria,  — Soap-wort. 

Silene,  • — Vifcous  Campion. 

Velezia. 

SECTION  II. 

Carnahan-like  plants  with  a calyx  of  more  pieces  than  one , and 

five  petals. 

— ■ — Chick-weed. 

— 1 — ■ Sandwort. 


Alfme , 

Arenaria , 

Bufonia. 

Cerafiium, 

Cherleria. 

Glinus. 

Holojleum. 

Loeflingia. 

Moehringia, 

Polycarpon. 

Sagina , 

Spergula, 

Stellaria , 


— Moufe-ear  chick-weed. 


— » Mountain  chick-weed. 

... 

~ — Pearl -wort. 

— — ■ Spurrey. 

— Great  chick-weed. 

SECTION  III. 


Carnation-like  plants  with  a calyx  of  more  pieces  than  one , and 

no  petals. 

Minuartia. 

No  Hugo. 

Ortegia. 

Pharnaceum. 

Queria. 

. T°  border  have  been  annexed,  fomewhat  improperly 
indeed,  two  other  which  cannot  be  arranged  under 

any  of  the  foregoing  felons.  Thefe  are,  * 

Poly  premum,  Carolina  flax. 

Scleranthus,  German  knot-grafs,  or  knawel. 

* ormer  has  a calyx  of  four  pieces,  and  one  whecl- 
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(haped  petal  ; the  latter  a hollow  calyx  of  one  piece  and  no 
petals. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  herbaceous,  and  moflly 
annual.  Some  of  the  creeping  kinds  do  npt  rife  an  inch ; 
and  the  tailed  exceed  not  fevenor  eight  feet. 

The  Roots  are  branched,  fibrous,  and  of  a moderate 

« 

length. 

The  Stems  are  cylindrical. 

The  Branches  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  generally  oppofite,  and,  as  it  were,  jointed 
at  each  knot.  In  fome  fpecies  of  Cerajiium , the  branches 

are  fquare.  . . 

The  Leaves  are  generally  placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  io  as 

to  refemble  a crofs  ; and  are  (lightly  united  at  the  bottom,  by 
their  foot-dalks,  which  form  a fort  of  glove  round  the  dem. 

In  Gllnus,  the  leaves  furround  the  dalk  in  greater  numbers 
in  whirls,  or  whorls,  ( verticilli ) ; and  in  a fpecies  of  foap- 
wort,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Adanfon,  they  are  placed  alternate. 
The  Hairs,  {Pip)  are  fimple,  like  filk. 

The  Flowers  in  this  order  are  hermaphrodite;  that  is, 
have  their  damina  and  pointal,  pjiillum,  within  the  fame 

covers.  - 

Lychnis  dioica , cucubalus  otites,  and  gypfophda  pamculata, 
have  male  and  female  flowers  upon  diflintt  roots,  and 
are,  therefore,  very  improperly  placed  by  Linnaeus,  in 
a clafs,  which,  according  to  his  plan,  fliould  confid  of  her- 
maphrodite flowers  only. 

The  Flowers  either  Aand  Angle  on  their  foot-dalks,  and 
proceed  from  the  wings,  or  angles,  of  the  leaves  and 
branches;  or  are  difpofed  in  a Spike,  Corymbus,  Um- 
bel, or  Panicle.  Vide  Spica,  Corymbus,  &c. 

The  Calyx,  or  flower-cup,  is  permanent,  and  compofed 
either  of  one  .piece  with  five  indentments,  as  in  plants  of  the 
fird  feftion  ; or  of  four  or  five  didinft  leaves,  as  in  thofe  of 
the  fecoiul  and  third.  In  clove-gilly  flower,  the  bafeofthe 
calyx  is  furrounded  with  four  fmall  leaves  or  feales,  of  which 
the  two  lower  are  oppofite. 
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The  Corolla  in  this  order  generally  confifts  of  five 
petals,  which,  in  plants  of  the  firft  feftion  particularly,  have 
claws  of  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; and  a fpreading  limb,  fome- 
times  entire,  but  oftener  cleft,  or  divided  into  two,  as  in 
cucuba/us  and  vifcous  campion. 

Several  fpecies  of  lychnis,  filene,  and  carnation,  are  ren- 
dered double  by  culture. 

Eufonia ; jagina  ; and  mountain  chick-weed,  moehrmgia  ; 
have  four  petals  : potypremum,  but  one,  whichis  wheel-lhaped, 
and  has  its  limb,  or  upper  part,  deeply  divided  in  four. 

In  Drypis,  the  jaws  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  (faux,) 
are  fumifh'ed  with  a fet  of  fmall  teeth,  ( denticuli ) ; which 
ferveas  an  efiential  mark  in  diftinguifhingthe  genus. 

In  vifcous  campion,  filene,  the  neck  of  each  petal  is  in- 
dented with  two  fmall  teeth  of  the  fame  kind,  which  -crown 
the  jaws  of  the  Lube,  and  diftinguifh  that  genus  from 
cucubalus,  to  which  it  is  otherwife  very  nearly  allied. 

Thefe  appearances  are  reduced  by  Linnaeus  under  his 
general  term  Nec  t ar  i u m,  which,  by  the  way,  includes  every 
Angularity  in  the  flower,  whether  conne&ed  with  the  petals, 
as  in  the  prefent  inftances,  or  not.  Vide  Corolla  and 
Nectarium. 

The  Stamina  are,  in  number,  from  three  to  fifteen,  and 
of  a moderate  length.  When  their  number  is  double  the 
divifions  of  the  calyx,  as  in  filene,  and  mod  of  the  plants  of 
the  firft  feftion,  they  are  attached  alternately  to  the  claws  of 
the  petals ; thofe  fo  attached,  being  fhorter  than  the  reft. 
The  remaining  ftamina  are  inferted  into  the  common  re- 
ceptacle, and  ftand  oppofiteto  the  fegments  of  the  calyx. 

Note.  The  filaments  in  german  knot  grafs , fcleranthus , are 
inferted  into  the  calyx. 

Cerafium  pentandrum , and  fpergula  pentandra,  have  only 
five  ftamina,  as  the  lpecific  name  imparts;  although  the. 
genera  cerafium  am\  fpergula,  belong  to  a clafs  in  Linnseus’g 
fyftem,  whofe  charafteriftic  it  is  to  have  ten  ftamina.  Thefe 
fpecies  ought  certainly  to  have  been  arranged  as  diftin6l 
genera,  or  as  particular  fpecies  of  other  genera  in  the  claf* 
pentandria,  But  improprieties  of  this,  and  even  of  a worfe 
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kind,  are  very  common  in  the  fexual  method  of  arrange- 
ment. 

In  fome  genera  of  this  order,  the  number  of  ftamina  is 
found  to  vary,  even  in  the  different  flowers  of  the  fame 
plant : thus  chick-weed,  alftiie,  has  fome  flowers  with  ten 
ftamina,  though  the  greater  number  are  furnifhed  only  with 
five. 

The  Anthers,  or  fummits,  are  fhort,  hemifpherical, 
marked  with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  frequently  divided 
or  cleft  below,  mod  commonly  ereft,  fometimes,  however, 
incumbent ; that  is,  faftened  to  the  filaments  by  the  fides,  as 
in  drypis,  and  lychnis.  Loeflingia,  bufonia,  id  glinus,  have 
twin-anthers,  authera  didymci  ; that  is,  two  anthers  are  placed 
upon  each  filament. 

Note.  The  petals  and  ftamina  in  this  order,  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  generally  accompany  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 

The  PoiNTAL,  ( Pijlillum ,)  is  compofed  of  a finglp 
Seed-bud,  which  is  generally  roundifh,  fometimes  corner- 
ed, fupporting  either  one  ftyle,  as  in  loeflingia  ; two,  as  in 
bufonia  and  clove-gilly  flower ; three,  as  in  mollugo , cucu , 
balus,  and  vifcous  campion  ; or  five,  as  in  lychnis,  agrojlemma , 
and  glinus. 

Thefe  Styles  are  thread-fhaped,  of  the  length  of  the 
jlamina,  and  crowned  with  a Ample  Stigma,  which  is  fleek 
or  fmooth  externally,  and  flightly  hollowed  or  vaulted  with- 
in. 

In  fome  fpeciesof  pink,  dian/hus,  the  two  ftyles  are  much 
longer  than  the  ftamina  ; and  the  tops,  or  Jhgmaia,  are  rolled 
back  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnation,  according  to  the 
fexualifts. 

The  Seed-Vessel  is  a dry  capfule,  of  an  oval  form,  of 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  confifts  of  one  cell,  as  in  clove 
gilly  flower,  lychnis,  and  foap-wort ; or  of  three,  as  in 
vifcous  campion,  and  cucubalus. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  fmall,  and  generally  kidney- 
fhaped. 

Note.  Drypis  has  only  one  fhining  kidney-fhaped  feed. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  innocent  in  their  quality ; 
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they  abound  in  a “watery  fort  of  phlegm,  and  have  bitter 
feeds. 

With  refpeft  to  their  virtues,  they  are  reckoned  aftrin- 
gent,  attenuating,  and  deterfive. 

The  feeds  of  lychnis,  according  to  Diofcorides,  were 
formerly  applied  as  a proper  remedy  againft  the  poifonous 
bites  of  ferpents  : and  in  modern  times,  phyficians  have  ufed 
them  with  fome  fuccefs  in  preventing  that  putrefaftion  of  the 
humours,  which  is  apt  to  attend  a continual  ufe  of  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  particularly  gin. 

Burman  relates  in  his  Thefaurus  Zeylcmicus,  that  a particu- 
lar fpeciesof  Indian  Lychnis,  termed  by  the  natives  of  Cey- 
lon, Wifaduli,  that  is,  pain-alleviating  powder,  is  ftill  ufed 
with  efficacy,  in  counterafting  the  poifon  occafioned  by  the 
bites  of  venomous  animals.  For  this  purpofe,  the  feeds  re- 
duced to  a very  fine  powder,  are  fprinkled  over  the  part  af- 
fefted,  which  never  fails  to  remove  the  inflammation,  and 
produce  a fpeedy  cure. 

Officinal  foap-wort  is  a moft  powerful  refolVer  of  ob- 
ftruftions  formed  by  fat  and  vifcid  matter  collefled  in  the 
veffels  and  bowels.  It  provokes  the  menfes , and  is  ufed  in. 
the  aflhma  and  venereal  difeafe.  The  Leaves  are  externally 
applied  to  hard  tumours  and  whitloes.  A deco&ion  of  the 
herb  is  ufed  to  cleanfe  and  fcour  woollen-cloths  ; and  in 
fome  countries,  the  poor  people  ufe  it  inftead  of  foap  for 
waffling,  from  which  it  derives  its  title. 

The  root  of  Gypfophila  jafligiata,  boiled  with  linen  and 
woollen  cloths,  poffefles  a like  cleanfing  quality  : and  hence, 
by  Haller  and  other  Botanills,  this  plant  is  ranked  with  the 
foap -worts. 

The  chick-weed  of  the  (hops,  the  aljine  media  of  Boer- 
haave,  grows  in  watery  places,  by  the  fides  of  hedges  and 
paths.  The  herb  is  in  ufe  : it  refrigerates  and  moifiens,  and 
has  the  virtues  of  pellitory  of  the  wall,  but  has  no  aftrin- 
gcncy.  It  is  reckoned  nutritive,  and  therefore  a wholefome 
food  for  pcrfons  in  an  atrophy,  or  confumption.  The  dif- 
tilled  w’ater  of  chick-wecd,  or  the  infufion  of  it  in  wine, 
rcltores  thofe  who  are  emaciated  after  long  difeafes.  The 
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root  powdered,  being  laid  on  the  piles,  flops  their  immo- 
derate flux,  and  affuages  the  pain.  The  juice  is  vulnerary, 
and  cleanfing,  and  employed  with  fuccefs  in  inflammations 
and  pains  of  the  eyes. 

A fpecies  of  cucubalus,  called  by  Miller  cucubalus  latlfolius, 
grows  naturally  in  mot!  parts  of  England,  where  it  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  fpatling  poppy.  It  hands  in 
the  catalogue  of  medicinal  plants,  under  the  title  of  Behen 
album  ; the  roots  are  fometimes  ufed,  and  accounted  cordial, 
cephalic,  and  alexipharmic. 

Linnaeus  relates  in  his  Flora  Suecica , that  by  the  natives 
of  Gothland,  the  leaves  of  Cucubalus  Behen,  or  Bladder 
Campion,  are  applied  externally  with  fuccefs  in  the  Eryfi- 
pelas. 

„ The  flowers  of  fome  fpecies  of  cucubalus , and  vifcous 
campion,  Jilene,  are  clofed  all  day ; but  when  the  fun  leaves 
them,  they  expand,  and  have  a very  agreeable  fcent.  from 
this  Angular  circumhance,  fuch  plants  are  termed  nodlijlora, 
flowering  in  the  night-time.  r 

Alftne  media  wakes,  that  is,  expands  its  flowers  from 
nine  in  the  morning  to  noon,  unlefs  rain  fall,  in  which  cafe 
it  does  not  open  that  day.  Next  day,  it  droops,  nor  does  it 
recover  itsereff  pofition  till  a confiderable  time  afterwards. 

The  flowers  of  Arenaria  rubra  open  betwixt  nine  and  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  clofe  betwixt  two  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon. 

A fpecies  of  Dlanthus  (pink,)  which  grows  naturally  in 
European  and  Afiatic  Turkey  : is  termed  by  Linnaeus  pome - 
rldianus , from  the  circumftance  of  its  always  opening  its 
flowers  at  half-paft  twelve  at  noon.  They  generally  fhut 
at  ten  in  the  evening.  Vide  Vigilid  Plantarium. 

An  infeft  of  the  genus  chermes  of  Linnaeus,  which  in- 
fefls  the  flowers  of  clammy  campion  ( Cerajliumvijcojum ) often 
produces  fo  remarkable  a change,  that  the  leaves  of  the  calyx 
become  thrice  as  large  as  in  their  natural  ftate,  and  are  in- 
flated, with  their  tips  bent  inwards  ; the  petals  too  beconie 
green,  and  are  permanent. 

Jn  a fpecies  of  cucubalus,  called  gumjepungar  in  Sweden, 
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the  flower-cup  is  curioufly  veined  like  net-work.  That  of 
our  common  fort  is  plain. 

From  the  joints  of  the  ftalks  of  cucubalus  otites,  there  oozes 
a vifcous  clammy  juice,  which  flicks  to  the  fingers  when 
handled,  and  hinders  fuch  infefts  as  fettle  upon  thofe  parts 
of  the  ftalks  from  getting  loofe  again.  The  name  of  catch- 
fly  has  been  given  to  a fpecies  of  lychnis,  and  vifcous  cam- 
pion, which  poffefs  a glutinous  quality  of  the  fame  fatal 
effefts  to  flies  and  other  infefts. 

The  leaves  of  a variety  of  common  foap-wort,  called  fa~ 
ponaria  hybrida,  and  generally  efteemed  a lufus  nature,  are 
hollowed  like  a ladle. 

CASTRATIO,  a term  ufed  by  modern  botanifts,  de- 
rived from  the  fancied  analogy  betwixt  plants  and  animals.' 
Castration. 

The  caftration  of  plants  confifts  in  cutting  off  the  anthers , 
or  tops  of  the  ftamina,  before  they  have  attained  maturity, 
and  difperfed  the  pollen,  or  fine  duft  contained  within  their 
fubftance.  This  operation  has  been  frequently  praftifed  by 
the  moderns,  with  a view  to  eftablifh  or  confute  the  do&rine 
of  the  fexes  of  plants : the  anthers,  or  tops,  being  conli- 
dered  by  the  fexuahfts  as  the  male  organ  of  generation. 

The  experiment  of  caftration  fucceeds  principally  on- 
plants,  which,  like  the  melon,  have  their  male  flowers  de- 
tached from  the  female.  In  fuch  as  have  both  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  contained  within  the  fame  covers,  this  opera- 
tion cannot  be  eafily  performed  without  endangering  the 
neighbouring  organs. 

The  refult  of  the  experiments  on  this  curious  fubjeft  by 
Linnaeus,  Miller,  Alfton,  and  other  eminent  naturalifls, 
may  be  feen  under  the  article  Sexes  of  Plants,  whither  we 
refer  our  reader.  VideSiLXXJS. 

CATULUS,  catkin.  Vide  Amentum. 

CAUDEX,  (vel  codex,  proprie  truncus  arboris  ; fic  didfus, 
fays  Voflius,  videtur  a caulo  five  ccedo,  quia  inplures  Jecaretur 
tabulas  crafjas,  quarutn  etiam  contex/us  cuudex  propterea  diceba - 
tur)  ; by  Malpighi  and  other  botanifts,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
item  or  trunk  of  a tree  ; by  Linnaeus,  the  flock  or  body  of 
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the  root,  part  of  which  afcends,  part  defcends.  The  afc ending 
part  raifes  itfelf  gradually  above  ground,  ferving  frequently 
for  a trunk,  and  correfponds,  in  fome  rneafure,  to  the  caudex 
of  former  writers : the  defcending  part  flrikes  gradually 
downward  into  the  ground,  and  puts  forth  radicles,  or  fmall 
fibres,  which  are  the  principal  and  effential  part  of  every 
root . Vide  Radicula. 

The  defcending  caudex , therefore,  correfponds  to  the 
radix  of  other  botaniffs.  Vide  Radix. 

Agreeably  to  this  idea,  Linnaeus  confiders  trees  and 
(hrubs  as  roots  above  ground;  an  opinion  which  is  con- 
firmed by  a well  known  faft ; that  trees,  \vrhen  inverted, 
put  forth  leaves  from  the  defcending  caudex,  and  radicles 
or  roots  from  the  afcending.  Vide  Phil.  Bot.  p.  38,  39. 

For  the  varieties  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  defcending  caudex, 
fee  the  article  Radix. 

CAULESCENS  Planla,  (from  caulis,  the  Hem)  ; hav- 
ing a ftem  or  trunk,  as  molt  plants,  oppofedto  acaulis.  Vide 
Acauxis. 

CAULIS,  (from  Kai/Xor,)  a flalk  or  ftem ; the  fir  ft  and 
moll  common  fpecies  of  trunk,  defined  by  Linnaeus,  in  his 
Philofophia  Botanica  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of  the  herb , 
which  elevates  the  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit.  Tu&Herba. 

To  this  defcription  maybe  added  another  circumftance, 
that  caulis  is  an  univerfal  trunk  ; that  is,  proceeds  immedi- 
ately from  the  root ; wliilft  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  flower  and 
leaf,  which  Linnaeus  likewife  denominates  trunks,  are  par- 
tial, that  is,  proceed  from  an  univerfal  trunk,  or  its 
branches. 

The  ftalks  of  the  grafles,  palms,  ferns,  and  mufhrooms. 
being  of  a very  fingular  nature,  are  diftinguilhed  by  particu- 
lar names. 

For  the  different  fpecies  of  trunks  enumerated  by  Linnaeus, 
fee  the  article  Truncus. 

Note.  The  term  caulis , which  is  now  equally  applied  to 
herbs  and  trees,  was  formerly  applied  to  herbs  only  : the 
terms  caudpx,  'Jiipes,  and  truncus,  being  ufed  to  denote  the 
ftem  or  trunk  ol  trees  and  fhiubs.  Vide  Cauddx,  &c. 
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A flem  is  either  fimple  or  compound. 

Simple  Hems  are  fuch  as  do  not  divide,  but  proceed  in 
a continued  feries  towards  their  fummits. 

Compound  Items  are  fubdivided  into  ramuli,  or  fmall 
branches,  and  diminifh  as  they  afcend,  lo  as  frequently  ta 
lofe  the  appearance  of  a ftera  altogether. 

Simple  Stems. 

Thefe  are  either  totally  entire,  caules  integri  ; or  fend  out 
fmall  lateral  branches,  caules  ramoji. 

Simple  undivided.  Stems. 

In  this  manner,  I have  thought  proper  to  tranflate  the 
caules  integri  of  Linnaeus,  as  handing  oppofed  to  caules 
rameji.  I cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  help  remarking,  that 
Linnaeus’s  explanation  of  this  term,  affords  an  inftance  of 
the  great  inaccuracy  which  hill  prevails  in  botanical  lan- 
guage. In  the  Philofophia  Botanic  a,  he  explains  it  by  the 
word  fmplicijfimus , and  adds,  ramis  vix  ullis ; but  in  his 
Delineatio  Pi  an  tee,  he  gives  us  fmplicijfimus  as  a feparate 
term  ; it  fhould  feem  therefore,  that  ramis  vix  ullis  belongs 
to JimpliciJJimus  ; and  to  integer,  ramis  nullis,  which  fenfe  I 
have  given  it.  In  Elmgren’s  Termini  Botanici,  revifed  by 
Linnaeus,  we  have  a new  explanation  of  caulis  integer,  viz. 
JimpliciJftmus,  ramis  anguflatis ; the  former  addition,  ramis 
vix  ullis,  is  transferred  to  the  term  firnplicijjimus . 

Caulis  Nudus,  a naked  hem,  that  is,  devoid  of  leaves  and 
hair.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica,  applies  this 
term  to  fuch  trunks  as  want  the  leaves  alone ; but  as  in 
the  Delineatio  Planter,  and  the  Termini  Botanici,  he  makes  it 
a dillintt  term  from  Aphyllus , which,  from  its  etymology, 
is  expreflive  of  the  want  of  leaves,  he  muff  intend  that  it 
fhould  imply  entire  nakednefs,  in  oppofition  not  to  foliatus 
only,  but  alfo  to  f caber,  villofus,  hifpidus,  fctaccus,  and 
other  terms  importing  roughnefs  and  pubefcence.  When 
applied  to  leaves,  nudus  is  evidently  taken  in  this  fenfe. 

Melon-thiflle,  dodder,  burning  thorny-plant,  fhrubby 
horfe-tail,  and  Jlaptlia,  afford  infUnces  of  the  naked  flem 
alluded  to. 
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Caulis  Folia/us , a Hem  covered  with  leaves  ; as  in  the 
corn-flag,  and  moll  plants  ; oppofed  to  aphyUus,  and  the 
foregoing  term. 

Caulis  Flexuojus^  a flem  which  takes  a different  direQion 
at  every  joint ; as  in  rough  bindweed,  fmilax  ; and  fhrub 
trefoil,  ptelea. 

Caulis  Volubilis,  a twining  or  winding  flem  ; that  is,  which 
afcends  fpirally  round  the  branch  or  Hem  of  fome  other 
plant.  The  courfe  of  fuch  Hems  is  either  to  the  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  as  in 
honey-fuckle,  hop,  buck-wheat,  and  black  bryony  ; or  to 
the  right,  contrary  to  that  motion,  as  in  convolvulus,  burn- 
ing thorny-plant,  Malabar  night-fhade,  kidney-bean,  and 
hemp-agrimony. 

Caulis  Reclinatus,  bending  in  an  arch  towards  the  earth,  as 
in  the  fig-tree. 

Caulis  Procumbens,  lying  along  the  ground,  without  put- 
ting forth  roots  ; fynonimous  to  projlratus,  and  exemplified 
in  the  lefler  fea-bindweed,  convolvulus  Joldanella. 

Caulis  Repens,  a creeping  flem,  running  along  the  ground, 
and  flriking  root  at  certain  diftances  ; in  which  refpeft  it 
differs  from  the  foregoing  term.  It  is  exemplified  in  ivy, 
and  the  trumpet  flower,  bignonia. 

Caulis  Sarmentofus,  (from  farmentum,  a vine-twig).  This 
fpecies  of  flem  flrikes  root  as  the  former ; but  is  almofl 
naked,  that  is,  without  leaves,  except  immediately  above 
each  knot  of  radiculee,  or  little  roots,  where  a few  leaves  are 
produced  in  bunches. 

Caulis  Parajiticus,  a flem  not  growing  out  of  the  ground, 
but  fupporting  itfelf  like  a parafite  on  fome  other  plant  j 
as  in  vanilla,  dodder,  mifletoe,  and  tillandfia. 

Caulis  teres,  fhaped  like  a cylinder. 

Caulis  aiiceps,  two-edged,  comprefled  and  forming  two 
oppoflte  acute  angles  ; as  in  ftfyrinchium. 

Caulis  triquetcr,  having  three  plain  or  flat  Tides  ; as  in  viola 
tricolor . . , • 

Caulis  triangularis,  having  three  angles. 

Caulis  trigonus,  having  three  angles,  as  the  former,  with 
the  Tides  concave  or  convex. 
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Caulis  Sulcatus , furrowed,  marked  with  deep  grooves,  or 
channels,  through  the  whole  length. 

Caulis  Striatus,  from  fria,  (a  flight  or  fuperficial  groove)  ; 
fluted,  marked  with  flight,  parallel  channels,  or  grooves, 
through  the  whole  length. 

Caulis  Glaber,  having  a fmooth  or  even  furface ; oppofed 
to 

Caulis  Scaber,  rough,  fcabby,  covered  with  fmall  rigid 
projefting  points,  or  tubercles. 

Caulis  Villofus , from  villus , wool  ; hairy,  or  fhaggy;  co- 
vered with  down,  or  foft  hairs  ; woolly ; as  in  fumach, 
tomex,  and  common  furze,  ulex  europceus. 

Caulis  Hifpidus,  briftly,  covered  with  ftiff  fragile  briftles, 
or  prickles,  whofe  roots  are  only  fuperficial,  fo  as  to  be  de- 
tached with  the  rind.  Vide  Aculeus. 

Note.  The  term  exprefies  a great  degree  of  roughnefs, 
and  is  exemplified  in  brafftca  erucajlrum. 

Simple  Branching  Sienis. 

Caulis  Adfcendens.  The  ftem  is  fo  called  when  the  branches 
grow  firft  in  a horizontal  direction,  and  then  gradually  curve 
upwards. 

Caulis  Diffufus,  diffufed,  that  is,  with  fpreading  branches  ; 
as  in  the  common  water  germander. 

Caulis  Difichus,  (from  thr,  twice,  and  rn%oj,  a rank,  or 
row)  ; having  the  branches  horizontal,  and  produced  in  two 
rows;  in  other  words,  when  the  branches  all  proceed  from 
two  fides  of  the  fiem  only. 

Caulis  brachia/us,  from  brachium,  the  arm  ; having  arms, 
branching  in  pairs,  each  pair  (landing  at  right  angles  with 
thofe  above  and  below. 

Caulis  RamoJiJJimus , abounding  with  branches  difpofed 
without  any  regular  order. 

Caulis  Fulcra/us,  from  fulcrum , a prop.  The  ftem  fo 
called,  when  fupported  by  the  branches  which  defcend  to 
the  root ; as  in  the  fig-tree,  and  that  curious  aquatic,  man- 
grove, the  rhizophora  of  Linnaeus. 

Caulis  Prolifer , (hooting  forth  branches  only  from  the 
® t center 
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center  of  the  apex ; as  in  the  fir,  pine,  cedar,  and  larch 
trees. 

Caulis  SimpliciJJimus,  moft  fimple,  havingvery  few  branches, 
and  proceeding  in  a ftraight  line  up  to  its  apex  ; exemplified 
in  the  lath r a; a Jquamaria. 

The  reft  as  in  entire  Items. 

Compound  Stems. 

Caulis  Dichotomies , (from  Sir,  twice,  and  r to  cut]  5 
a forked-ftalk  ; when  the  divifions  are  made  by  two  and 
two ; as  in  horned  chick  weed,  cerajlium  dichotomum  ; and 
eaftern  foap-wort. 

Caulis  Sudivifus,  divided  into  branches  irregularly,  or 
without  order. 

Caulis  Articulatus,  jointed  ; having  knots  or  joints  at 
certain  diftances  ; as  in  pepper  and  glafs-wort. 

The  Item  often  furnifhes  effential  marks  of  diftinfition. 
Thus  many  fpecies  of  St.  John’s  wort,  lily  of  the  valley, 
and  French  honey-fuckle,  are  diftinguilhable  only  by  the 
angles  of  the  Item ; and  in  the  genus  lupinus,  the  fpecies 
are  fcarce  to  be  known,  except  by  the  fame  part  being 
fimple  or  compound. 

Obfervations  on  the  reciprocal  relations  which  fubfift  be- 
twixt roots  and  Items  are  referred  to  the  general  head 
Tr uncus,  which  fee. 

CEREALIA,  from  Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  corn.  Lin- 
naeus’s name  for  the  larger  efculent  feeds  of  the  grafles ; 
thefe  are  rice,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  millet,  panic  grafs, 
Indian  millet,  holcus ; zizania,  and  mays.  To  this  head 
may  be  likewife  referred  darnel,  lolium  ; which  by  prepara- 
tion is  rendered  efculent.  Vide  Phil.  Bot.  p.  279. 

CESPI1ITLE,  from  cefpes,  a fod,  or  turf;  the  name 
of  a clafs  in  Sauvage’s  Metkodus  Foliorum,  confiding  of 
plants  which  have  only  radical  leaves,  that  is,  leaves  pro- 
ceeding from  the  root ; fuch  are  the  primrofe,  fome  fpecies 
of  leopard’s-bane,  fea-pink,  aloe,  garlic,  crown  imperial, 
narciftus,  rhubarb,  fow-bread,  cuckow-pint,  navel-wort, 

the  lichens,  and  many  others. 
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This  clafs  in  Sauvage’s  Method  includes  all  thole  plants 
which  have  the  fpecies  of  trunk  or  flem  called  by  Linnaeus 
fcapus.  Vide  ScAPUS. 

CESPITOSA  Planta,  a plant  fo  termed,  which  produces 
many  Hems  from  one  root,  thereby  forming  a clofe  thick 
carpet  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Multitude  or  quantity,  however,  is  merely  an  accidental 
circumftance  in  plants,  and  cannot  furnilh  a true  fpecific 
diftinftion,  becaufe  fubjeft  to  variation.  Thus  a plant 
which  would  naturally  be  difpofed,  in  a proper  foil,  to 
produce  feveral  ffeins,  with  difficulty  produces  one  in  a 
lean  and  poor  earth:  on  the  contrary,  there  are  circumftances 
which  promote  the  growth  of  feveral  ftems  from  a fingle 
root,  in  plants  which  generally  produce  but  one.  Vide  Phil. 
Bot.  p.  216. 

CespitoSaE  Paludes,  turf-bogs;  a term  of  foil.  Vide 
Solum. 

CHARACTERES,  marks  or  figns,  chara&ers.  The 
defcription  of  the  Genera  of  plants  fo  termed  by  Linnaeus  ; 
hence  the  Generical  Character  of  any  plant,  and  the  Defini- 
tion of  the  Genus , are  fynonimous  terms. 

The  term  Character  is  not  extended  by  that  author  to  the 
fpecies  of  plants  ; becaufe  he  never  gives  the  complete  defcrip- 
tion of  any  fpecies  ; but  only  enumerates  thole  characters  or 
circumfianceg  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  other  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus.  This  obfervation  fufficiently  llluftrates  the 
different  methods  which  are  obferved  in  the  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies Plantarurn.  In  the  former  work,  all  the  parts  of  the 
flower  and  fruit,  from  which  the  charafters  of  the  genera 
are  derived,  are  accurately  and  completely-  deLribed  ; in 
the  latter,  fuch  ftriking  circumflances  only  of  the  Hem, 
leaves,  ouds,  roots,  &c.  are  mentioned,  as  fufficiently  dif- 
tinguiffi  the  fpecies  in  queftion  froih  every  other  of  that  genus 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  fame  obfervation  accounts  for  the  appellations  Ciia- 
racteres  and  Differentiae,  prefixed  to  two  chapters 
or  feftions  in  the  I hilofophia  Bolamca : the  former  of  which 
lajs  down  rules  for  cllablifhing  the  genera  ; the  latter,  the 
fpecies. 

In 
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In  general,  characters,  or  charaCteriftical  marks,  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  of  fyftematic  writers,  are  certain  external 
fjgns  obvious  in  the  appearance  of  natural  bodies,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  one  another.  Thefe 
figns  being  collected  and  expreffed  by  proper  words,  lay  the 
foundation  at  once  for  definition,  dijlribution,  and  denomination , 
the  three  grand  parts  of  practical  botany. 

The  characters  which  are  known  by  the  fenfe  of  fight  are 
only  to  be  depended  on  in  dillinguifhing  bodies  : thofe  which 
are  acquired  by  the  other  fenfes,  as  the  tafle  and  fmell,  being 
rarely  or  never  to  be  admitted  as  marks  of  diftinCtion. 

The  charaCteriftic  mark  of  each  genus  is  to  be  fixed  from 
the  figure,  fituation,  connection,  number  and  proportion  of 
all  the  parts. 

Figure  is  the  boundary  of  extenfion  : in  defcribing  figure, 
therefore,  let  the  boundaries  be  indicated  by  lines,  and  ex- 
prefled  by  proper  terms.  For  although,  in  afcertaimng  this 
property  of  bodies,  accurate  and  geometrical  dimenfions 
cannot  every  where  be  obtained  ; yet  is  figure  principally 
to  be  attended  to  in  this  view.  Figures,  from  refemblance  to 
other  bodies,  are  fallacious,  ahd  fhould  be  but  Sparingly  ufed. 
Tournefort  and  Linnaeus  are  faulty  in  this  refpeCt.  Inftances 
of  fuch  improper  terms,  will  occur  frequently  in  defcnbing 
the  parts,  particularly  the  trunk  and  leaf.  Vide  Caulis 
and  FoliuMi 

Situation,  or  infertion,  ffdus,)  exprefTes  an  order  of  co- 
exifting  things,  without  any  refpeCt  to  their  continuity  or 
contiguity  to  others,  d hus  leaves  are  fa-id  to  be  oppofite  or 
alternate  in  point  ot  fituation  ; by  which  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
prefs,  not  that  the  leaves  are  continuous  or  contiguous,  for 
they  are  neither  ; but  that  they  fland  in  a ceitain  relation  of 
oppofition,  or  alternation  to  each  other.  The  parts  being 
accurately  defined,  excellent  characters  may  be  deduced 
from  this  property  ; as  from  the  fituation  of  the  fins  in  fifties, 
and  the  various  infertion  of  the  flamina  of  flowers,  into  the 
calyx,  petals,  or  receptacle. 

Connection,  [nexus,)  exprefTes  an  order  of  co-exifting 

bodies,  rcfpeCting  continuity  and  conjunction,  by  an  imme- 
diate 
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diate  production  of  the  conftituetit  parts,  'the  coalfefcence 
of  the  parts  is  neceftary  in  this  property  of  bodies.  The 
union  of  the  claws  with  the  upper  fpreading  part  of  the 
petals  ; of  the  anthers  and  filaments  of  the  ftamina ; and 
of  the  toes  in  web-foofed  birds,  furnifhes  examples. 

Number  expreffes  unity  multiplied,  or  the  relation  of  firiti- 
Jar  parts  to  unity.  Examples  of  characters  thence  deduced, 
are  found  in  ahnoft  every  part  of  natural  hiftory  ; thus  the 
divifions  of  the  calyx,  petals , ftamina,  and  Jiyli  in  flowers  ; 
the  feet,  toes,  wings,  fins,  and  teeth  in  various  animals ; 
are,  with  refpeCt  to  number*  no  defpicable  foundations  of 
generic  diftinCtions. 

Proportion  refpeCts  the  comparifon  of  quantities  ; or,  to 
fpeak  more  accurately,  the  quantity  of  any  part  Compared 
with  another  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, examples  may  be  adduced  from  the  proportion  of  the 
petals  between  themfelves  ; from  the  fegments,  [lac inice,)  of 
the  calyx,  compared  to  thofe  of  the!  petals;  from  the 
ftamina  and  petals,  or  ftamina  and  ftyli  : in  the  animal  king- 
dom, from  the  proportion  of  the  head  and  tail  to  the  body* 
or  of  the  wings  and  fins  to  one  another. 

Any  part  of  a body  confidered  either  in  itfelf,  or  with 
1 elation  to  others,  is  found  to  poffefs  all  the  properties  jull 
enumeiated.  CharaCfeis,  therefore,  may  be  drawn  from 
all  the  parts,  to  define  the  difference  of  bodies  ; thus  the 
leaf,  ftem,  flower  and  its  parts  in  plants;  the  foot,  wing* 
fin,  in  animals  ; all  differ  in  their  figure,  fituation*  number, 
and  proportion,  and  exhibit  characters  proper  for  diftinCtion. 

Experience  fhews  that  one  part  or  property  of  a part 
varies  more  than  another ; in  conftituting  a method, 
therefore,  thofe  parts  and  properties  are  to  be  feleCted 
which  vary  leafh  Thus  the  parts  of  flowers  in  vegetables, 
the  feet,  fins,  beaks,  in  animals,  are  more  fixed  with  re- 
fpeff  to  the  above-mentioned  properties.  Again,  the  figure 
and  number  of  thefe  parts  are  more  apt  to  vary  than  Their 
fituation,  connexion  and  proportion;  the  characters,  there- 
fore, are,  if  poflible,  to  be  taken  from  thefe  lalt. 

In  arranging  natural  bodies,  nothing  creates  fuch  confu* 
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fion  as  the  great  variety  which  yet  is  fo  expreffive  of  the 
Creator’s  omnipotence  and  wifdom.  The  faCt  is,  various 
bodies,  every  way  limited  in  their  effential  properties,  are 
fubjeCt  to  change  from  occafional  caufes,  in  other  proper- 
ties lefs  effential.  Hence  the  enquirers  into  nature  fhould 
give  particular  attention  to  all  the  properties  of  bodies,  and 
feleCt  from  them  the  molt  conftant  for  fcientific  diftinc- 
tion. 

The  great  number  of  bodies  to  be  inveftigated  requires^ 
that,  in  diftinguifhing  them,  we  fhould  colled  many  cha- 
rafilers  ; that  from  thefe  placed  in  proper  fubordination,  we 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  the  differences  and  agreements  of 
bodies. 

Before  the  invention  of  regular  fyftematic  methods,  dif- 
tinftive  characters  were  derived  from  all  the  parts  of  plants 
-indil  riminately  ; a circumftance  which  fufficiently  explains 
the  confufion  that  long  obtained  in  botany,  as  well  as  the 
flow  advances  of  the  fcience.  It  was  not  till  the  diftribution 
into  claffes,  genera  and  fpecies  became  an  objeCt  of  atten- 
tion, that  rules  were  efhablifhed  for  fixing  with  precifion 
the  parts,  whence  characters  could  mod  commodioufly  be 
drawn. 

Tournefort,  who,  in  1694,  gave  the  firft  and  molt 
perfect  model  of  this  diftribution,  has  made  no  divifion 
of  the  characters  in  queftion.  Dr.  Linnaeus  is  the  firft 
who  fuggefted  four  forts  ; the  faditious,  accidental,  or 
artificial  charader,  character  faftitius ; the  effential  ; the 
natural  ; and  the  habitual  which  are  all  equally  applicable 
to  the  higher  and  lower  divifions. 

Artificial  Char  after. 

The  artificial  charader,  otherwife  called  accidental,  and 
by  Linnaeus,  factitious,  is  drawn  indifcriminatcly  horn  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plant,  and  admits  of  fewer  or  moie  cha- 
raCteriftical  marks  than  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  eliftin- 
o-uifhing  the  claffes,  genera,  and  fpecies. 

Linnreus,  who  particularly  applies  all  the  characters  juftt; 

enumerated,  to  the  diftribution  of  the  genera,  eftabhfhes 
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for  a criterion  of  the  artificial  chat-aSer,  that  it  can  never 
'i  ingui/h  the  genera  in  a natural  order;  being  calculated 
merely  for  difcnmmatmg  fuch  as  arrange  themfelves  under 
the  fame  artificial  order. 

To  the  head  of  artificial  characters  is  referred,  by  Lin- 
nasus  the  defcnption  of  the  genera,  in  the  methods  of 
ournefort,  Ray,  Rivinus,  Boerhaave,  and  moft  of  the 
other  fylfematic  botanifls. 

The  claflical  characters  only,  in  the  fexual  method,  are 
deemed  artificial  : the  generical,  as  exhaufting  the  defcription 
of  the  parts  of  fructification,  its  author  confiders  as  true 
natural  charafters  : with  what  propriety  will  be  feen  below. 

mnaeus  s idea  of  an  artificial  character  is  well  expreffed 
by  Ray,  when  he  fays,  That  no  more  charafteriftical  marks 
oi  the  genera  are  to  be  colleaed,  than  are  found  abfolutely 
neceTary  for  determining  the  genus  with  certainty  and  pre. 


Ejfential  Character. 

The  efiential  character  difcrimiriates  one  plant  from  ano- 
her,  by  means  of  a fingle  mark,  fo  ftriking  and  particular 
a,  .°  d.ftinguilh  the  plant  in  which  it  is  fid,  f"y 
01  1C1  at  filft  fight.  It  ferves,  fays  Linnvus,  to  tliftinguiih 

uch  genera  as  arrange  themfelves  under  the  fame  natural 
order. 

The  efTential  character  of  the  clafTes  and  genera,  by  the 

confent  of  all  the  modern  fyftematic  botanills,  ought  to  be 

drawn  from  one  of  the  feven  parts  of  fructification ; that  of 

e pecies  from  any  of  the  other  parts,  as  the  item  leaf 
root  h , ar  , the  foMowing  f;ecjes  of 

■h=  are  very  ,mproperiy  ,aien 

Tamar, x floribus  pcntandris,  tamarifk  with  five  ftamina. 

amanx  floribus  decandris,  tamarifk  with  ten  ftamma. 
Spcrgttla  pentandra , fpurrey  with  five  ftamina. 

& alt  x -floribus  diandris , willow  with  two  ftamina. 

™llx  trtat1(!ra,  willow  with  three  ftamina 
Mix  pentandra,  willow  with  five  ftamina. 
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Valeriana  Jloribus  monandris,  valerian  with  one  ft  amen,  or 
male  organ. 

Valeriana  fori  bus  diandris,  valerian  with  two  ftamin*. 

Verbena  diandra,  vervain  with  two  ftamina. 

Dryas  pentapetala,  dryas  with  five  petals. 

Dryas  off  ope  tala,  dryas  with  eight  petals. 

Tiliit  Jloribus  netfario injlru&is , lime-tree  whofe  flowers  arc? 
furnifhed  with  a neSlarium.  I ide  Nectarium. 

Tilia  Jloribus  nefiario  dejlitutis , lime-tree  whofe  flowers 

want  a neSlarium.  , 

Delphinium  nedtariis  monophyllis , lark-fpur  with  a netta- 

riutoi  of  one  leaf. 

Delphinium  neClariis  Jiphylth,  lark-fpur  with  a neliarmm 
of  two  leaves. 

Delphinium  nedl  arils  tctraphyUis , lark-fpur  with  a neSlarium 
compofed  of  four  leaves. 

Papavercs  capfulis  hifpidis , poppies  with  bnftly  capiules, 

or  feed-veffels.  _ 

Papavercs  capfulis  glabris , poppies  with  fmooth  capiules. 
Delphinium  unicapfulare,  lark-fpur  with  one  feed-vei  e . 
Delphinium  tricapjulare , lark-fpur  with  three  feed-veffels. 
Nigella  pentagyna,  fennel-flower  with  five  fly les. 

Nigella  decagyna,  fennel-flower  with  ten  ftyles. 

Hypericum  Jloribus  pentagynis,  trigynis,  & digyms,  St.  John  s- 

wort  with  five,  three,  and  two  ftyles. 

Beautiful  as  tliefe  fpecific  diftinftions  from  the  parts  of  the 
fruftification  frequently  are,  they  muff  be  allowed  to  be 
highly  improper  and  immethodical ; as,  by  making  the  fame 
parts  charafteriftical  of  the  claffes,  genera  and  fpecies,  the 
illuftrious  author  confounds  the  higher  with  the  lower  divi- 
fions,  and  thus  falls  into  the  very  error,  which  he  himfelf 

has  been  at  fuch  pains  to  expofe. 

In  apology  for  fo.  remarkable  a deviation  from  his  own 

principles,  Linnaeus  tells  us,  that,  though  he  once  ima- 
gined, that,  as  the  flower  was  of  fliort  duration,  and  its  pai  ts 
commonly  very  minute,  recourle  fliould  not  be  had  to  tne 
fruftification  for  fpecific  differences,  till  all  other  ways  had 

been  tried,  and  found  ineffe6tual ; yet,  upon  a ftufter  at- 
tention 
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tention  to  the  fubjeCt,  he  was  inclined  to  recant  that  opinion, 
as  the  fruCiification  contains  more  diftinCt  parts  than  all  the 
reft  of  the  plant  taken  together  ; and  certainty  throughout 
nature,  is  found  moft  commonly  to  obtain  in  her  minister 
parts.  Vide  Phil.  But.  p.  222. 

I ftiall  make  no  further  comment  upon  this  obfervation, 
than  by  remarking,  that  feveral  of  the  fpecies  above  enu- 
merated, as  well  as  many  others  in  the  Lannaean  method  of 
arrangement,  might,  with  as  great  propriety,  be  denomi- 
nated genera,  and  removed  into  different  claffes  and  orders, 
as  many  old  genera,  which  were  not  eftablilhed  on  the  fruc- 
tification, are  rejected  by  the  fexual  fyftem,  and  converted 
into  fpecies. 

The  excellence  of  the  effential  character  confifts  in  its 

Natural  Character. 

This  cfiaraCIer  includes  the  two  former,  and  colleCts  all 
the  poffible  marks  of  plants.  It  is  ufeful,  fays  Linnaeus, 
in  every  method ; lays  the  foundation  of  the  fyftems  j re- 
mains unchanged,  although  new  genera  be  daily  difcovered; 
and  is  capable  of  emendation  by  the  detection  of  new  fpecies 
alone,  which  afford  an  opportunity  of  excluding  fuch  cha- 
raCteriftical  marks  as  are  totally  fuperfluous.  He  adds,  that 
the  Genera  Plantarum  firft  introduced  thefe  characters  into 
the  fcience. 

Botanifts,  from  the  time  of  Gefner,  who  eftablifhed  the 
diftribution  into  genera  and  fpecies  on  rational  principles, 
haye  been  greatly  puzzled  in  determining  from  what  parts 
of  the  plant,  claffic,  generic,  and  fpecific  characters  might 
moft  commodioufiy  be  drawn. 

Before  we  examine  their  opinions  on  this  fubjeCt,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  what  they  have  faid  of  cha- 
racters in  general,  may,  with  fufficient  propriety,  be  referred 

to  the  head  of  natural  characters,  which  we  are  now  confi- 
dering. 

Conrad  Gefner,  a phyfician  of  Switzerland,  was  the  firft, 
who,  in  1560,  fuggelled  the  idea  of  eftablifhing  generic 
characters  from  the  parts  of  the  fructification  ; 1 mean,  from 
\he  flower,  fruit,  and  feed  : a principle  fo  much  the  more 
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juft,  as  thefe  parts  being  deftined  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
plant,  muft  neceffanly  be  raoft  conftant,  and  general.  And 
yet,  till  the  time  of  Gefner,  the  roots,  leaves,  or  flowers 
alone  had  engaged  the  attention  of  enquirers  into  nature.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Zwinger,  he  thus  exprefles  himfelf: 
“ Ex  his  enim,  (fruClu,  femine  & flore)  potius  quam  foliis, 
ftirpium  naturae  et  cognationes  apparent.”  And  in  another 
letter  to  Occon  : “ Melifta  Conftantinopolitana  ad  Lamium 
vel  Urticam  mortuam  quodammodo  videtur  accedere  ; femi- 
nis  tamen,  unde  ego  cognationes  ftirpium  indicare  foleo, 
figura  differt.” 

In  1694,  Tournefort,  who  introduced  into  the  fcience 
order,  purity,  and  precifion,  availed  himfelf  of  Gefner's 
idea  for  eftablifhing  the  genera.  Generical  charafilers, 
according  to  this  illuftrious  botanift,  are  to  be  drawn  from  a)l 
the  parts  of  fru&ification,  if  neceflary  ; if  unneceflary,  from 
the  moft  eflential.  If  all  the  parts  of  fru&ification  fhould 
not  fufficiently  diftinguifh  any  particular  genus,  recourfe  is 
then  to  be  had  t©  auxiliary  charaClers  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  and  even  from  their  virtues  and  fenfible  qua- 
lities. The  genera  formed  from  the  parts  of  fructification 
alone,  were  called  primary  genera,  or  genera  of  the  firft 
order  ; thofe  formed  from  any  of  the  other  parts  combined 
with  the  fruClification,  were  ftyled  fubaltern  genera,  or  ge- 
nera of  the  fecond  order.  See  the  article  Genus. 

In  fhort,  Tournefort,  as  well  as  Ray,  proceeded  upon  this 
principle,  neither  to  multiply  charaCteriftical  marks  without 
neceflity  ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  fo  limited  to  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  plant,  as  at  any  time  to  incur  the  danger  of 
facrificing  accuracy  to  uniformity,  or  precifion  to  elegance. 

Heifter,  in  a diftertation  de  Foliorum  Utihtate,  printed  at 
Helmftadt,  in  1731,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  leaves  furnifti 
effential  marks  for  charaCterifing  the  genera  ot  plants.  Tour- 
nefort had  advanced  the  fame  thing  in  the  preface  to  his  in- 
ftitutions.  His  words  are,  “ fitus  numcrufque  foliorum 
pluriinum  faciunt  ad  generum  diftinClioncm  ; ut  fraganae 
folia  terna,  &c.”  Jfagoge,  p.  60. 

In  1735,  Pr,  Linnaeus,  afterwards  profcffor  of  botany  at 
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XJpfal,  in  Sweden,  preferring  uniformity  to  precifion,  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  the  genera  upon  a new  principle;  and, 
notwithflanding  the  lights  which  he  muff  have  received  from 
the  ingenious  refearches  of  Gefner,  Ray,  Tournefort,  and 
other  eminent  botanifls  who  preceded  him,  is  not  afhamed  to 
arrogate  to  himfelf  the  chief,  nay,  the  foie  merit  of  efta- 
^ blifhing  the  genera  upon  a fure  and  unfhaken  foundation. 

The  generical  characters,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are  to  be 
drawn  from  all  the  parts  of  the  frudification,  and  in  no  cafe, 
be  it  ever  fo  neceffary,  from  any  other.  Upon  this  principle, 
fo  different  from  that  of  every  former  botanift,  does  the 
-Genera  Plantarum.  proceed  : a book,  which,  although  exe- 
cuted in  a mafterly  manner,  and  with  the  molt  aftonifhing 
accuracy,  has,  I think,  contributed  very  little  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fcience.  This  affection  will  not  appear  extra- 
vagant, if  it  is  confidered  that,  accurately  determined  as  the 
Linnaean  Genera  are,  they  have  caff  a thick  cloud  over  all 
the  labours  and  ingenious  enquiries  of  the  very  men  to 
whom  the  fcience  is  mofl  indebted.  The  genera  of  Ray, 
Tournefort  and  Boerhaave,  are  now  no  more.  Eltabhfhed 
upon  other  principles,  they  are  either  fwallowed  up  in  more 
extenfive  genera,  and  dwindle  into  mere  fpecies ; or  they 
are  fplit,  and  become  numerous  genera  inftead  of  one.  The 
names  too,  are  frequently  changed,  without  neceffity  : in 
fhort,  fuch  is  the  transformation,  that  there  are  veiy  few  of 
the  Linnaean  genera  which  agree  in  every  thing  with  corre- 
fponding  genera  in  Tournefort,  or  Ray. 

Linnaeus  calls  his  generic  charafiers  natural;  and  adds, 
that  he  was  the  firft  who  introduced  them  into  botany.  “ Ego 
primus,  (fays  he)  hos  charaderes  compofui;”  again. 
Genera  mea  Plantarum  promunt  charaderes  naturales.” 
Phil.  Bor.  p.  130.  And  in  the  preface  to  his  Genera,  fedioa 
18,  “ Naturales  itaque  hie  tradoCharafcieres  qui  notas  omnes 
in  frudificatioiie  obvias  et  communes  exhibeut ; tales  ante 
me,  quantum  novi,  dedit  nullus.” 

A character  of  this  kind,  continues  the  fame  author,  is 
applicable  to  every  method  that  has  been,  or  flrall  be  invent- 
ed , and  afloids  a ioundation  both  to  the  old  and  new  fyftehm 
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that  are  eftablilhed  upon  the  parts  of  the  falsification ; via, 
the  calyx,  petals,  Jiamina,  piJUlIum,  or  fruit.  The  difco, 
very  even  of  a thoufand  genera,  does  not  render  it  necelfary 
to  make  the  flighteft  alteration  in  the  next  natural  genus,  by 
the  addition  or  diminution  of  a Tingle  character. 

Thefe  and  many  other  properties  ot  the  natural  charafter 
enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  are  true.  But  was  he  tlrefirft  that 
introduced  this  character  into  botany  ? I readily  allow,  that 
the  principle  of  eftablilhing  the  genera  from  all  the  parts  of 
the  fruftification,  and  none  other,  was  never  uniformly 
adopted  by  any  former  fyftematic  writer.  We  have  Teen, 
however,  that  Ray  and  Tournefort,  occafionally  adopted  it  ; 
nay,  never  tratifgrelfed  it,  but  with  a view  to  avoid  fuper- 
fluous  charafters,  or  imperfeft  deferiptions.  In  faft,  what 
has  Linnaeus  added  to  Tournefort’s  generical  charafters  of 
the  palfion -flower,  burnet,  the  willow  and  poplar-trees,  and 
many  others,  in  which  the  latter  has  given  accurate  and  full 
deferiptions  or  figures  of  all  the  parts  of  fruftification  ? It 
is  true,  he  infills  lefs  than  Linnaeus  on  certain  parts,  as  the 
number  of  Itamina  in  the  above  mentioned  plants ; the  calyx 
and  feeds  in  others  : fuch  parts  in  his  idea,  being  not  only 
lefs  elfential,  but  even  fuperfluous  for  eftablilhing  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  genus. 

Nor  is  tournefort  the  only  botanift  prior  to  Linnaeus, 
whofe  generical  charafters  exhauft  the  defeription  of  the 
parts  of  fruftification.  Many  genera,  in  Boerhaave,  are 
of  the  fame  kind. 

Again,  Linnaeus’s  charafters  are  by  no  means  applicable 
to  a 'natural  method,  which,  in  afeertaining  the  genera  of 
plants,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  parts  of  Iruftification. 
Thus  in  certain  tribes  or  families,  as  the  pea-bloom  flowers, 
the  leaves  furnilh  the  moft  elfential  marks  ; and  in  others, 
as  the  gaping,  or  mafqued  tribe,  ringenies,  the  difpofition  ol 
the  flowers.  In  faft,  thefe  charafters  cannot  be  applied 
to  every  artificial  method,  but  to  fuch  only  as  are  cftablilhed 
on  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit ; nor  do  1 think  that  in 
thefe  they  are  always  fuflicient  for  afeertaining  the  genus, 
without  calling  in  fomc  other  charafters  to  their  alliflance. 
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The  natural  character  of  the  fpecics  of  plants  ought,  ac- 
cording to  Tournefort,  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  parts  which 
are  unconnected  with  the  fructification,  as  the  root,  Hem, 
and  leaves  ; likewife  from  their  fenfible  qualities,  as  colour, 
taffe  and  fmell. 

To  the  former  part  of  this  aphorifm  Linnaeus  cheerfully 
fubfcribes,  but  not  to  the  latter.  The  duration  of  plants, 
their  colour,  place  of  growth,  time  of  flowering,  and  other 
qualities  which  are  not  obvious  in  their  appearance,  are  re- 
jected by  the  fexual  fyftem  as  very  improper  fpecific  diftinc- 
tions,  and  referred  to  the  head  of  varieties,  to  which  they 
more  properly  belong.  If  Linnaeus  has  corrected  one  error 
in  thus  refufing  to  admit  the  fenfible  qualities  of  plants  into* 
the  number  of  genuine  fpecific  diftinttions,  he  has  com- 
mitted another  no  lefs  dangerous,  by  having  recourfe  to  cha- 
racters from  the  parts  of  the  fructification,  which  he  advifes 
to  adopt,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  clafs 
and  genus.  Examples  of  this  impropriety  may  be  feen, 
above. 

Character  drawn  from  the  Habit  or  Port  of  Plants. 

This  character  was  the  invention  of  the  earlier  bocanifts, 
who  knew  no  better  rule  for  the  diftribution  of  vegetables. 
It  is  drawn  from  the  external  face  or  general  conformation  of 
plants,  confidered  with  refpeCt  to  the  refult  of  all  their 
parts,  their  manner  of  growth,  the  difpofition  of  the  branches 
and  leaves;  in  fhort,  all  the  relations  which  approximate 
plants,  or  remove  them  from  one  another. 

The  charafter  of  the  habit,  although  quickly  difeerned, 
and  eafily  recalled  by  the  memory,  has  never  been  employed 
but  in  diftinguifhing  the  fpecies.  Linnaeus  feems  to  think, 
that  it  may  be  ufed,  with  caution,  and  in  default  of  other 
charafters,  for  afeertaining  the  genera;  and  M.  Gouan,  in 
his  Hortus  Monfpelienfts,  has  ufefully  adopted  it  under  the 
name  of  fecondary  character. 

As  among  quadrupeds,  ferocious  animals,  fuch  as  the 
bear,  and  lion,  are  diftinguifhed  at  firfl  fight,  from  the  fheep, 
hull,  camel,  and  other  pec<ira,  without  infpeCling  their  teeth 
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by  which  they  are  artificially  arranged  : fo  many  natural 
orders  of  plants  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by 
their  habit  or  external  lace,  without  having  recourfe  to  any 
artificial  or  partial  chara&ers  whatever. 

An  expert  botanift,  fays  Linnaeus,  can  eafily  diftinguifh 
the  plants  of  Africa,  Afia,  y\merica,  and  the  Alps,  from 
each  other,  by  their  habit  and  external  face,  without  being 
able  to  aflign  the  taufes  or  charafferiftic  marks  of  fucii  dif- 
tin&ion.  Thus  the  plants  of  Africa  have  a certain  ftern, 
dry,  obfcure  appearance;  thofe  of  Afia  are  proud  and  tower- 
ing; the  American  plants  have  a fmooth  agreeable  afpefit ; 
thofe  of  the  Alps  appear  hardy  and  vigorous. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  claffic,  generic,  and  fpecific 
charafters,  they  appear  to  be  highly  arbitrary  and  variable. 
So  far,  indeed,  from  being  fixed  on  an  unfhaken  foundation, 
they  are  fubje&ed  to  the  caprice  of  every  fyftematic  botanift, 
who  may  regard  as  accidental,  or  arbitrary,  what  others  con- 
fider  as  true,  natural  and  eflential  charafiters. 

I conclude  with  laying  down  Linnaeus’s  arbitrary  princi- 
ples on  this  head.  Thefe  eftablifh  that  the  characters  of  the 
clafs  are  to  be  taken  from  one  part  of  the  fruftification  : 
thofe  of  the  genus,  which  he  calls  his  natural  charafters, 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  fru&ification,  and  none  other : thofe 
of  the  fpecies,  from  all  the  other  parts,  as  the  root,  trunk, 
leaf,  buds,  and  habit  ; nay,  even  from  fome  circumftances 
attending  the  parts  of  fruftification,  if  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  cbarafter  of  the  genus  or  clafs. 

CHRONICI,  from  x§OVOf>  t‘me*  By  this  name  Lin- 
naeus denominates  a clafs  of  early  botanifts,  who  arranged 
all  plants  from  their  time  of  flowering. 

CICHORACEUS  Flos,  from  cichorium,  fuccory ; a 
flower  like  fuccory,  or  endive.  The  term  is  ufed  by  Vail- 
lant,  and  is  fynonimous  to  the  planipetalus  of  Ray  and 
Boerhaave,  the  JemifloJculofus  of  Tournefort,  the  lingulatus 
of  Pontedera,  and  the  ligulatus  of  Linnaeus.  Vide  Ligu- 

LATUS,  &c. 

CiCHORACEl,  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Casfalpinus’s  fyftem, 
and  of  Vaillant’s  arrangement  of  the  compound  flowers, 
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confiding  of  plants  whofe  flowers,  like  endive,  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  leffer  flowers,  which  are  hollow  at  the  bafe 
only,  flat  in  the  middle,  and  expanded  towards  the  top.  Of 
this  fort  are  dandelion,  hawk-weed,  nipple-wort,  viper ’s- 
grafs,  and  feveral  others. 

CIRCULATIO  humorum  feu  fucci.  Circulation  of  the 
humours,  or  fap  in  plants. 

The  curious  controverfy  in  philofophical  botany,  refpeft- 

mg  the  defcent  of  the  fap,  is  fully  difcuffed  under  the  article 
Succus,  which  fee. 


CIRRUS,  ( capillus  quafi  in  circum  tortus,— curled  or  friz- 
zled hair,]  a clafper,  or  tendril ; that  fine  fpiral  firing  or 
fibre,  put  out  from  the  foot-flalks,  by  which  fome  plants, 
as  the  ivy  and  vine,  fallen  themfelves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees 
for  fupport. 


The  term  is  fynonimous  to  the  capreolus,  clavicula,  and 
viticnhts  of  other  botanifls,  and  is  ranked  by  Linmeus  among 
the  fulcra , or  parts  of  plants  that  ferve  for  fupport,  pro- 
teflion,  and  defence.  Vide  F if  lcr  a. 

Tendrils  are  fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  as  in 
the  vine;  fometimes  at  the  fide  of  the  foot-flalk  of  the  leaf, 
as  in  paflion-flower ; and  fometimes,  as  in  the  winged-pea 
Pifumochrus,  they  are  emitted  from  the  leaves  themfelves. 

. Wlth  refPeft  to  compofition,  they  are  either  fimple,  that 
is,  compofed  of  one  fibre  or  chord,  as  in  the  vetch  • or 
compound,  that  is,  confifl  of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  m 
the  everlafling  pea. 


Bitter- fweet,  folanum  dulcamara  ; bignonia,  and  ivy,  fend 
forth  tendrils  which  plant  themfelves  like  roots  in  the  adja- 
cent walls,  or  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring  trees. 

Clafpers,  fays  the  ingenious  Dr.  Grew,  are  not  like  trunk 
roots,  a mean  betwixt  a root  and  a trunk,  but  a compound 
o both  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  circumvolutions,  in 
W,h'f  they  mutually  afcend  and  defcend.— In  the  mounting 
of  the  trunk  continues  the  fame  author,  clafpers  ferve  for 
upport.  us  in  vines,  the  branches  being  very  long,  fra- 
g‘  e and  (lender,  would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  un- 
C ^ means  of  their  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  con’- 
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tained  together ; fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt 
the  gardener  and  Nature  : the  former,  with  his  ligaments  of 
leather,  fecures  the  main  branches  ; and  Nature,  with  thofc 
of  her  own  providing,  fecures  the  lefs.  Their  aptitude  to 
this  end  is  feen  in  their  convolutions,  a motion  not  proper 
to  any  other  part : and  alfo  in  their  toughnefs,  which  is  fo 
much  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  flenderer  than  the 
branches  from  which  they  proceed. — In  the  trailing  of  the 
trunk,  tendrils  ferve  for  Habiliment  and  fhade.  Thus  in  cu- 
cumbers, the  trunk  and  branches  being  long  and  fragile, 
would  be  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice both  of  themfelves  and  their  tender  fruits,  were  they 
not  by  thefe  ligaments  held  fall  together,  and  preferved  in 
good  alTociation  and  fellowlhip.  The  fame  clafpers  ferve 
likewife  for  lhade  : fo  that  a natural  arbour  is  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  cucumber,  in  the  fijne  manner  as  an  arti- 
ficial one  is  made  by  tangling  together  the  twigs  of  trees ; 
for  the  branches,  by  the  linking  of  their  clafpers,  being 
couched  together,  the  tender  fruits  lie  under  the  umbrage  of 
a bower  made  of  their  own  leaves. 

Moll  of  the  pea-bloom  flowers  have  twining  clafpers, 
that  is,  which  wind  to  the  right  and  back  again. 

CLASSIS,  aclgfs;  the  firlt  and  higheft  divifion  in  every 
method  ; defined  by  Tournefort  to  be  a collection  of  Genera 
which  have  fome  linking  mark  in  common  ; and  by  Linnaeus, 
the  agreement  of  feveral  Genera  in  the  parts  of  the  fruCli- 
■iication,  according  to  the  principles  of  nature,  diflinguilhed 
by  art.  This  primary  divifion  is  very  aptly  illullrated  by  the 
manner  in  which  a dictionary  is  compiled ; there  all  the 
words,  which  have  the  fame  initial  letter,  arrange  themfelves 
together,  as  it  were,  under  one  clafs : each  particular  word 
being  a diltinft  genus  of  that  clafs.  1 he  claflic  charafter 
then  is  conllituted  from  a Angle  circumltance,  as  the  initial 
letter  in  queltion  which  is  found  to  be  poflefled  equally  by 
all  the  words  in  that  divifion,  how  different  foever  they  are 
in  other  refpeCls. 

The  ancient  botanills  knew  neither  methods,  fyftems,  nor 
clalfes;  they  colle&ed  in  chapters,  or  in  feClions,  thole 
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plants,  which  appeared  to  them  to  refemble  each  other  in  the 
greateft  number  of  relations.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
Theophraftus*  Diofcorides,  and  other  authors,  who  are 
confidered  as  fyftematic  botanifts,  have  arranged  vegetables. 

The  fingle  mark  which  characterizes  the  clafs  is  arbitrary  ; 
and  therefore  different  in  different  fyflems.  In  Toui- 
nefort,  the  petals ; in  Ray,  the  fruit  ; and  in  Linnaeus,  the 
ftamina,  furnifh  claffic  artificial  char  afters. 

Claffes  are  fubdivided  into  feftions  or  orders,  and  diftin- 
guifhed,  like  fyftems,  into  natural  and  artificial.  The 
umbelliferous,  compound,  pea-bloom,  and  crofs-Ihaped 
flowers  feem  to  prove  that  there  are  true  natural  claffes. 
Vide  Phil.  Bot.  p.  100. 

Some  artificial  methods  retain  a few  of  the  natural  claffes  ; 
others  preferve  none.  In  general,  that  method  is  to  be  pie- 
ferred,  which  collefts  the  greateft  number  of  fuch  claffes. 
Whenever  a clafs,  or  part  of  a method,  is  demoniirated  to 
be  falfe,  that  method  cannot  be  natural  ; it  is  artificial. 

Modern  botanifls  having  eltablilhed  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
charafters  of  the  clafs  may  be  drawn  from  any  or  the  parts 
of  fruftification,  were  determined  in  their  choice  by  the 
real,  or  fuppofed  conftancy  of  a particular  part.  Thus 
Tournefort’s  fyftem,  as  we  have  faid,  is  founded  upon  the 
ftrufture,  figure,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  petals: 
that  of  Magnohus,  on  the  calyx;  thofe  ol  Ray  and  Boei- 
haave,  on  the  fruit ; that  of  Sigelbeck,  on  the  feeds  ; and 
that  of  Linnaeus,  upon  the  ftamina.  The  piftil,  although 
as  uniform  and  conftant  as  any  of  the  othei  parts,  has  never 
yet  been  employed  as  a claffic  diftinftioh  . Linnaeus  chiefly 
ufes  it  as  the  foundation  of  his  lecondary  divifions  or  orders, 
as  Tournefort  does  the  fruit,  becaufe  it  generally  fucceeds 
the  petals,  which  furnifh  his  claffic  characters. 

Tournefort  was  the  firft  who  deinonftrated  that  the  parts 
of  the  fruftification  in  plants  were  preferable  to  all  the  other- 
parts  for  eftablifhing  the  claffes.  Thefe  laft,  however,  he 
does  not  abfolutely  exclude  ; on  the  contrary,  he  admits 
them,  whenever  the  other  charafters  are  infufficient.  Lin- 
naeus has  followed  Tournefort’s  principle  in  all  its  rigour, 
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and  pretends  that  the  claffic  chafers  ought  to  be  taken 
from  the  partis  of  fruftification,  and  none  other. 

From  this  diverfity  of  opinion,  with  refpeft  to  the  moil 
efTential  parts  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  fruftification,  for 
eflablifhing  a fyftem,  have  arifen  the  diffenfions  among  fyf- 
tematic  writers,  who,  mifunderflanding  the  extent  of  the 
principle  in  queftion,  have  framed  a multiplicity  of  methods, 
each  of  which  is  regarded  by  its  founder,  as  the  moll  uni’ 
verfal,  mod  eafy,  and  mod  natural  that  had  hitherto  appeared, 
liut  how  can  thofe  methods  be  natural,  which  contain  few  or 
no  natuial  clafles  ? Or  how  can  the  principles  upon  which 
fuch  claffes  proceed,  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
arbitrary  and  hypothetic  P 

The  excellence,  or  detect,  of  the  claffic  character  con- 
fitls,  fays  Linnaeus,  in  its  greater  or  lels  approximation  to 
the  natuial  one.  Natural  dalles  are  fuch  as  agree  in  their 
habit,  manner  ef  growth,  virtues,  ufes  and  fenfible  qua- 
lities.  Such  are  the  graffes,  the  compound,  umbelliferous, 
pea-bloom,  crofs-fhaped,  and  verticillated  flowers,  the  ferns’ 
and  fome  others. 

CLAVICULA,  (diminutive  from  clavis,  a key;  ufed 
by  Cicero  tor  the  tendril  ot  a vine,  wherewith  it  takes  hold 
of  any  fubftance,  and  climbs  up  by  it,)— a clafper,  or  tendril. 
The  term  is  employed  by  Tournefort,  Ludwig,  and  the 
ancient  botanifls.  Linnteus  has  fubfiituted  Cirrus,  which 
fee. 

CLAVUS,  (properly  a nail, — ufed  by  Celfus  for  any 
horny  appearance,  as  a corn  in  the  toe  or  elfewhere — ,)  a 
fpecies  or  difeafe,  to  which  the  grains  of  many  graffes,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  rye,  are  incident.  Vide  Varietas. 

CLIMA,  a climate;  a part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
bounded  by  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Different, climates,  as  well  as  different  foils,  rarely  pro- 
duce plants  ot  the  fame  fpecies.  This  fubjeft  is  curious, 
and,  confideiing  its  importance  to  gardening,  well  deferves 
the  attention  of  every  botanifh 

d he  numeious  fpecies  of  plants,  which  grow  betwixt  the 
North  Pole  and  the  Lquator,  when  viewed  in  detail,  appear 
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to  differ  from  each  other  only  by  infenfible  degrees  : yet  are 
the  plants  of  the  frozen  zones,  when  viewed  in  cumulo, 
totally  different  from  thofe  which  are  produced  betwixt  the 
tropics.  Thus  we  often  fee  whole  families  of  plants  na- 
tives of  the  torrid  zone,  which  are  never  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  others. 

In  the  climate  of  plants,  fays  Linnaeus,  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  latitude,  longitude,  and  the  temperature  or  elevation 
of  the  foil.  Vaillant  was  among  the  firft  who  viewed  the 
loca  natalia  of  plants  in  this  light  ; but  his  obfervations  were 
confined  to  latitude  alone. 

Places  fituated  under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude,  but  in 
oppofite  hemifpheres,  produce  plants  that  are  totally  diffe- 
rent ; even  thofe  in  the  fame  hemifphere  are  rarely  alike. 
Thus  Rome,  Pekin,  and  New  York  in  America,  are  fituated 
al  moll  in  the  fame  degree  of  north  latitude,  yet  produce  very 
different  plants.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  plants  of 
Florida  and  Paleftine,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Chili 
in  South-America  : places  which  exaflly  correfpond  in  la- 
titude ; the  two  former  fituated  in  the  northern  hemifphere  ; 
the  latter  in  the  fouthern. 

What  has  been  affirmed  ot  latitude,  may  likewife  be 
afferted  of  places  that  are  fituated  upon  the  fame  meridian. 
Thus  the  North  Cape,  Rome,  Upfal,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  agree  in  longitude,  yet  produce  plants  that  are  totally 
different. 

The  aptitude,  however,  of  plants  to  grow  in  certain  cli- 
mates, and  not  in  others,  feems  to  depend  not  fo  much  upon 
longitude  and  latitude,  as  upon  the  elevation  of  the  foil,  or 
difference  of  temperature  in  fuch  climates.  From  this  caufe 
principally  proceeds  the  difference  which  is  generally  found 
to  obtain  betwixt  the  plants  of  the  torrid,  and  thofe  of  the 
temperate  and  frigid  zones.  For  when  in  the  torrid  zone  we 
find  mountains,  which,'  by  their  elevation,  have  acquired  a 
temperature  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temperate  or 'frigid  zones, 
we  always  difeoveron  fuch  mountains  the  fame',  or,  at  lcaft, 
a part  of  the  fame,  plants.  Thus  the  plants  on  the  mountains 
of  Lapland,  of  Switzerland,  Greenland,  Siberia,  Wales, 
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the  Pyreneans,  Olympus,  Ararat,  the  Andes,  and  thofe  of 
Brafil,  though  placed  at  fuch  immenfe  diftances  from  each 
other,  are  nearly  the  fame. 

Again,  as  at  a certain  depth,  the  temperature  of  water  is 
found  to  be  nearly  the  fame  in  all  climates  : the  greateft  part 
of  aquatic  plants  are  common  to  the  torrid,  temperate  and 
frigid  zones.  Thus  the  water-lily,  aldrovanda,  fun-dew, 
arrow-head,  water-milfoil,  and  many  other  aquatics,  are 
equally  natives  of  Europe  and  the  Indies. 

As  culture,  fo  climate,  has  a mighty  tendency  to  change 
the  texture  and  external  appearance  of  plants.  Thus  the 
fame  plants  which,  under  an  inclement,  rigorous  - atmof- 
phere,  are  covered,  or  crufted  over  with  a thick  coriaceous 
(kin,  fhall,  in  more  indulgent  (kies,  exhibit  no  fuch  appear- 
ance, but  be  perfectly  fmooth. 

COADUNATzE,  [coadunare,  to  join,  or  gather  together). 
The  52 d order  of  plants,  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  fo  termed,  as  I imagine,  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  feed-velfels,  which  are  numerous,  and 
being  (lightly  attached  below,  form  altogether  a (ingle  fruit 
in  the  (hape  of  a fphere  or  cone,  the  parts  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  eafily  feparated  from  one  another. 

The  Genera  contained  in  this  Order  are  fix:  viz. 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  A antes. 

Annotia. 

Liriodcndron , — — The  Tulip  Tree. 

Magnolia , — — Laurel-leaved  Tulip  Tree.' 

Michelia. 

Uvaria. 

Xylopia. 

Halit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

This  family  of  exotic  plants  furnilhes  as  beautiful  and 
choice  a colle£lion  of  (lirubs  and  trees,  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  trees  are  often  fixty  feet  high,  and  garniflied  from  the 
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bottom  to  the  top  with  fpreading  branches  and  leaves  of  '3 
bright  green  colour,  which  alTume  a very  agreeable  conic 
fortnc-'  • / . 

The  Roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 

The  Stems  cylindric. 

The’ Wood  very  hard. 

The  Buds  conic,  flat,  and  generally  naked,  or  without 
fcales. 

The  Leaves  are  univerfally  fimple,  and  alternate.  The 
foot-ftalk  is  cylindric,  without  furrows,  frequently  fwelled 
at  its  oiigin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  infertion  into  the 
branch. 

In  the  magnolias,  and  tulip-trees,  two  very  larg tjlipula,  or 
fcales,  are  attached  to  the  branches  near  the  origin  of  the 
foot-flalk  of  the  leaves ; but  thefe  fall  foon  after  the  leaves 
are  expanded . Vide  S t I p u L A. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  that  is,  have  both 
Jiamina  and  piflil  within  the  fame  covers;  and  are  generally 
produced  either  along,  or  at  the  end  of,  the  branches. 

The  Calyx  generally  confifts  of  three  oblong  plain  leaves 
like  petals,  which  fall  off  with  the  flower.  The  tulip-tree, 
befides  a flower-cup  of  three  leaves,  has  likewife  an  exter- 
nal involucrum,  or  cover,  compofedof  two  triangular  leaves, 
which  fall  away  in  like  manner  as  the  others. 

In  xylopia,  the  calyx  confills  of  one  leaf  ;-  in  uvaria,  it  is 
permanent,  that  is,  accompanies  the  feed-bud  to  its  ma- 
. turity. 

'Fhe  Petals  are  in  number,  from  fix  to  eighteen,  ob- 
long, concave,  and  frequently  difpofed  in  two  or  three  ferics 
or  rows,  the  ontermoft  of  which  are  largeft. 

The  Stamina  are  numerous,  fhort,  and  inferted  into 
the  common  receptacle  in  the  five  firft  genera ; into  the 
gcrmen,  or  feed-bud,  in  the  fixth  ; a circumftance,  which 
removes  that  genus  to  the  clafs  Gynandria  in  the  fexual  me- 
thod ; whiift  the  other  genera,  from  the  indefinite  number  of 
them  Jiamina.  are  reduced  to  the  clafs  polyandria  in  the  fame 
method.  Vide  Gynandri a,  and  Polyandri a. 

I lie  Filaments,  or  threads  of  the  ftamina,  arc  very 
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fiiort  and  Render;  uvaria , xylopia , and  the  cuftard-apple, 
have  fcarce  any  filaments  at  all. 

The  Anthers,  or  tops,  are  numerous,  Render,  and! 
placed  round  the  feed-bud  ; in  xylopia*  they  are  feated  upon 

it. 

The  Pistil,  or  pointal,  generally  confifts  of  a number 
of  feed-buds,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a cone,  and  feated 
upon  a receptacle,  which  fifes  like  a fmall  pillar  above  the 
receptacle  of  the  calyx.  Cuftard-apple,  and  xylopia , have 
only  one  roundifh  feed-bud. 

From  each  feed-bud  generally  arifes  a cylindric  ftyle, 
which  is  very  fhort,  and  in  magnolia  bent  backwards. 

The  tulip-tree,  micbelia , and  the  cuftard-apple,  have  no 

ftyle. 

In  xylopia  it  is  of  the  length  of  the  petals. 

The  Stigma,  or  top  of  the  ftyle,  is  commonly  blunt, 

and  in  micheliay  bent  backwards. 

Magnolia  has  a hairy  ftigma  placed  along  each  ftyle. 

The  Seed-Vessel  is  commonly  a berry  ; in  magnolia 
It  is  an  oval  cone,  confifting  of  a number  of  roundifh  cap- 
fules,  laid  over  one  another  like  tiles.  The  fruits,  or  feed- 
veffels,  whether  of  the  berry„  capfule,  or  cherry  kind,  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  feed-buds,  and  generally  Rightly  at- 
tached  below. 

In  the  tulip-tree  there  is  properly  no  feed-veftel  the 
feed-buds,  in  the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  become  fo  many 
naked  feeds,  which  lie  over  one  another  like  the  feales  ot 

fifh,  and  form  the  appearance  of  a cone. 

The  Seeds,  in  this  order,  are  generally  numerous,  hard, 
roundifh,  and  fometimes  cornered.  In  the  jnagnohas,  each 
capfule  contains  a fingle  kidney -fhaped  feed,  of  thenatuiC- 
of  a berry,  which,,  when  ripe,  is  difcharged  from  its  cell, 
and  hangs  by  a {lender  filament,  or  thread. 

In  xylopia , the  feed  is  a (tone,  the  fruit  being  of  the  cherry 

kind.  1 

The  feeds  of  the  tulip-tree  are  winged.  Vide  Ala. 

The  plants  of  this  order  have  a ftrong,  agreeable,  and 
aromatic  fmelL;  the  fruits  and  feeds  have  a pungent  talle, 
like  pepper.  The  bark  and  wood  are  bitter. 
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The  berries  are  efculent,  particularly  thofe  of  annona , 
fome  fpecies  of  which  have  an  exquifite  and  very  delicate  , 
tafte. 

None  of  thefe  plants,  as  far  I can  learn,  (four-fop,  a 
fpecies  of  annana  excepted,)  have  ever  been  ufed  in  medi- 
cine ; but  for  beauty  and  ornament,  they  yield  to  no  tribe 
or  family  whatever,  on  which  account  they  have  of  late 
years  been  cultivated  with  great  care  in  this  country. 

The  -tailed:  magnolia  is  a native  of  Florida,  and  South- 
Carolina,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  and 
upwards,  with  a llrait  trunk  of  two  feet  diameter,  and  a re- 
gular head;  the  leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  common  laurel, 
but  are  much  larger ; they  are  of  a fhintng  green  on  their 
upper  furface  ; of  a rulfet,  or  buff-colour  oh  their  under, 
and  continue  all  the  year  : fo  that  this  is  one  of  the . moil 
beautiful  ever-green  trees  yet  known. 

The  leaves  of  the  jnagnolia  tripetala  are  very  large,  and 
produced  in  horizontal  circles  fomewhat  refembling  an 
umbrella;  from  which  circumftance,  the  inhabitants  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  grows  naturally,  have  given 
it  the  name  of  umbrella-tree. 

The  tulip-tree,  termed  by  Linnaeus  lirlodendron,  from  the 
fancied  refemblance  of  its  flowers  to  thofe  of  the  lily,  and 
by  other  botanifts,  Tulipifera  ; is  a native  of  North-America, 
■where  it  grows  to  be  a tree  of  the  firft  magnitude,  and  is 
generally  known  through  all  the  Englifh  fettlements  by  the 
title  of  poplar.  Of  late  years,  a great  number  of  thefe  trees 
have  been  raifcd  from  feeds  in  the  Englifh  gardens  ; fo  that 
they  are  now  become  common  in  the  nurferies  about  London. 
The  firft  of  the  kind  which  flowered  in  England,  was  in 
the  gardens  of  the  late  earl  of  Peterborough,  at  Parfon’s- 
Grcen,  near  Fulham.  There  is  a very  beautiful  tulip. tree 
which  flowered  laft  fummer,  ( J 769)  * in  the  garden  of  Wal- 
tham-Abbey;  and  at  Wilton,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, there  are  fome  trees  of  great  bulk.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  confift  of 
fix  petals,  in  two  rows,  which  form  a fort  of  bell-fhapcd 

* The  firft  edition  of  the  Botanical  Dictionary  wa3  publiftiad  in  1770. 
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flower,  whence  the  North  Americans  gave  it  the  name  of 
tulip. 

Some  of  thefe  trees,  fays  Catefby,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory 
of  Carolina,  are  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  with  unequal 
and  irregular  boughs,  which  diftinguilh  them  at  a diltance, 
even  when  they  are  flript  of  their  leaves.  Their  timber  is 
of  great  ufe  in  their  native  foil,  particularly  for  making  that 
kind  of  boats  called  periaugues. 

The  cuflard-apple,  a fpecies  of  annona,  derives  its  name 
from  the  texture  of  the  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  an 
orange  colour,  with  a foft,  fweet,  yellowifh  pulp,  of  the 
confiitence  of  a cuftard. 

North  American  annona , is  called  by  the  inhabitants  papaw- 
tree. 

The  fruit  of  Soortfak,  Zuurfak,  or  four-fop,  the  annona 
muricata  of  Linnaeus,  is  fhaped  like  a heart,  but  fomewhat 
longer,  and  generally  bends  towards  the  point.  1 he  out* 
fide  is  of  a glaucous  green,  ftudded  here  and  therewith  loft- 
pointed  prickles.  The  inlide  is  a foft  pulpy  fubftance,  which 
is  eaten,  and  looked  upon  to  be  a good  cooler  in  levers. 

The  leaves  of  moll  fpecies  of  annona  being  rubbed,  emit 
a llrong  agreeable  feent. 

COLOR,  colour  ; an  attribute,  or  fenfible  quality, 
which,  in  plants,  is  found  to  vary,  not  only  in  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  likewife  in  different  parts 
of  the  fame  individual.  Thus  marvel  of  Peru,  and  fweet- 
william,  have  frequently  petals  of  a different  colour,  on 
the  fame  plant. 

Three  or  four  different  colours  are  frequently  found  upon 
the  fame  leaf,  or  flower : as  on  the  leaves  of  the  amaranthus 
tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula,  three  coloured 
violet,  and  others.  To  produce  the  moll  beautiful,  and 
ftriking  variety  ol  colours  in  fuch  flowers,  is  the  principal 
delight  and  bufinefs  of  the  florifl. 

The  primitive  colours,  and  their  intermediate  lhades  or 
gradations,  enumerated  by  botanifls,  are  as  follows. 


Water-colour,  byalinus . 
White,  albus. 
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Lead-colour,  cinereus. 

Black,  niger. 

Brown,  fufcus. 

Pitch-black,  ater. 

Yellow,  luteus. 

Straw-colour,  flavus. 

Flame-colour,  fulvus. 

Iron-colour,  gilvus. 

Red,  ruber. 

Flelh-colour,  incarnatus. 

Scarlet,  coccineus. 

Purple,  purpureus. 

Violet-colour,  cceruleo-purpureus. 

Blue,  caruleus. 

Gre  en,  virldis. 

Thefe  colours  feem  to  be  appropriated  to  particular  parts 
of  the  plant.  Thus  white  is  moll  common  in  roots,  fweet 
beriies,  and  the  petals  of  fpring  flowers.  Water  colour, 
in  the  filaments  and  ftyles.  Black,  in  the  root  and  feeds;’ 
rarely  in  the  feed-veflel,  and  fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the 
petals.  Yellow  is  frequent  in  the  anthers,  or  tops  of  the 
ftamina ; as  likewife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  flowers,  and 
the  compound  ligulated  flowers  of  Linnaeus.  Videhioxj. 
LATUS  Flos. 

Red  is  common  in  the  petals  of  fummer-flowers,  and  in 
the  acid  fruits.  Blue  and  violet  colour,  in  the  petals. 
Green,  in  the  leaves  and  calyx,  but  rarely  in  the  petals. 

In  the  interchanging  of  colours,  which  in  plants  is  found 
to  depend  upon  differences  in  heat,  climate,  foil  and  culture, 
a fort  of  ele&ive  attra&ion  is  obferved  to  take  place.  Thus 
red  is  more  eafily  changed  into  white  and  blue;  blue  into 
white  and  yellow;  yellow  into  white;  and  white  into  pur 
pie.  h 

A red  colour  is  often  changed  into  a white,  in  the  flowers 
of  heath,  mother  of  thyme,  betony,  pink,  vifcous  campion 
auubalus,  trefoil,  orchis,  fox-glove,  thiflle,  cudweed  fawl 
"'ort,  rofe,  poppy,  fumatory,  and  geranium. 

Red  paflcs  into  blue  in  pimpernel. 
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Blue  is  changed  into  white  in  bell-flower,  Greek  valerian, 
bind-weed,  columbine,  violet,  vetch,  milk-wort,  goat  s- 
rue,  viper’s-buglofs,  comfrey,  borage,  hylTop,  dragon’s, 
head,  fcabious,  blue-bottle  and  fuccory. 

Blue  is  changed  into  yellow  in  crocus. 

Yellow  paffes  eafily  into  white  in  melilot,  agrimony,  mul- 
lein, tulip,  blattaria , or  moth-mullein,  and  corn  marigold. 

White  is  changed  into  purple  in  wood  forrel,  thorn-apple, 
peafe,  and  daify. 

Although  plants  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change  their 
colour  upon  being  moiltened  with  coloured  juices,  yet  that 
quality  in  vegetables  feems  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  nounfhment,  as  to  the  a&ion  of  the  internal 
and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and  the  primitive  organization 
of  the  parts. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  we  may  obferve  with  Dr. 
Grew,  that  there  is  a far  lefs  variety  in  the  colours  of  roots, 
than  of  the  other  parts  ol  the  plant  ; the  pulp,  within  the 
fkin,  being  ufually  white,  fometimes  yellow,  rarely  red. 

That  this  effeft  is  produced  by  their  fmall  intercourfe  with 
the  external  air,  appears  from  this  circumftance,  that  the 
upper  parts  of  roots,  when  they  happen  to  hand  naked  above 
the  ground,  are  often  dyed  with  feveral  colouis  ; thus  the 
tops  of  forrel  roots  turn  red  ; thofe  ol  turnips,  mullein,  and 
radilhes,  purple ; and  many  others  green : whilft  thofe 
parts  of  the  fame  roots,  which  lie  more  under  ground,  arc 
commonly  white. 

The  green  colour  is  fo  proper  to  leaves,  that  man) , as 
thofe  of  fage,  the  young  fprouts  of  St.  John  s-wort,  and 
others  which  are  reddilh  when  in  the  bud,  acquire  a pefrfeft 
green,  upon  being  fully  expanded. 

In  like  manner,  the  leaves  of  the  fea-fide  grape,  polygonum , 
which,  when  young,  are  entirely  red,  become,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  giowth,  perfeflly  green,  except  the  middle  and 
tranfverfe  ribs,  \yhich  retain  their  former  colour. 

As  flowers  gradually  open,  and  are  expofed  to  the  an  , 
they  throw  off  their  old  colour,  and  acquire  a new  one.  In 
faft , no  flower  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is  fully  expanded, 

Thus  the  purple  flock  gilly  flowers  arc  white,  or  pale,  in  the 
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bud.  In  like  manner,  batchelor’s-buttons,  blue-bottle, 
poppy,  recl-daify,  and  many  other  flowers,  though  of  divers 
colours  when  blown,  are  all  white  in  the  bud.  Nay,  many 
flowers  change  their  colours  thrice  fucceflively ; thus  the 
very  young  buds  of  lady’s  looking-glafs,  buglofs,  and  the 
like,  are  all  white  ; the  larger  buds  purple,  or  murrey ; and 
the  open  flowers,  blue. 

With  refpefr  to  the  colours  of  the  juices  of  plants,  we 
may  obferve  that  moil  refinous  gums  are  tinftured ; fome, 
however,  are  limpid;  that  which  drops  from  the  domeftic 
pine,  is  clear  as  rock-water.  The  milk  of  fome  plants  is 
pale,  as  in  burdock ; of  others,  white,  as  in  dandelion, 
euphorbium,  and  fcorzonera;  and  of  others  yellow,  as  in 
lovage,  and  greater  celandine.  Moil  mucilages  have  little 
colour,  tafte,  or  fmell. 

Of  all  the  colours  above  enumerated,  green  is  the  moil 
common  to  plants,  black  the  moil  rare. 

Moil  plants,  either  by  decoftion,  or  long  infufion,  com- 
municate a green  colour  to  oil.  Saffron  gives  it  a light  golden 
tin&ure. 

Several  aromatic  plants,  as  mint,  marjoram,  balm,  being 
dried  and  infufed  in  oil,  give  it  a double  tin&ure,  both 
green  and  yellow  ; one  drop  of  the  oil  ihewing  green  ; but 
a good  quantity  of  it  held  up  againll  a candle,  looks  reddiih, 
or  of  a deep  yellow  colour. 

Aikanet  root,  the  anchija  minor  purpurea  of  Parkinfon,  is 
the  only  vegetable  yet  known,  which  gives  a true  red  tinc- 
ture to  oil;  yet  will  it  not  colour  water  in,the  leait. 

Red  rofes  being  dried,  and  infufed  for  fome  time  in  oil  of 
aniieed,  a more  potent  menitruum  than  common  oil,  lofe 
their  own  colour  entirely,  and  turn  white,  without  effecting 
any  change  on  the  oil,  which  remains  limpid  as  at  firit. 

As  pi 1 rarely  takes  a red,  there  being  but  one  known  in- 
ilance  of  it ; lo  there  is  no  plant  that  I know  of,  which,  by 
infufion,  will  give  a perfebl  green  to  water. 

But  although  the  green  leaves  will  not  give  their  viiibl# 
colour,  by  nitufion  in  water,  yet  will  they  impart  moil  other 
colours,  as  well  as  the  flowers  themieives,  Thus  the  leaves 
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of  cinquefoil  give  a tincture  refembling  Rhenifh  wine;  thofe 
of  hyffop,  Canary  ; of  flrawberry,  Malaga ; of  mint,  Muf- 
cadine  ; thofe  of  wood-forrel  produce  a tinfture  refembling 
a mixture  of  Claret  and  water  ; of  balm,  near  as  red  as  or- 
dinary Claret  alone.  All  aromatic  hot  plants  give  a yellow- 
red  tinfture  to  water,  as  well  as  oil.  - Thefe  leaves,  .however, 
do  not  all  give  their  tinfture  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time;  feme 
require  a fortnight;  others  a week;,  others  five,  three,,  or 
two  days  ; and  fome  but  one,  or  even  half  a.  day.  . . . 

Spirit  of  wine  is  as  unfufceptible  of  a bluexolour,  as  the 
two  former  menftrua  are  of  a red  and  a green.  ..  In  £a£t, 
{everal  blue  flowers,  as  lark-heel,  violet,  mallows,-  borage, 
being  infufed  in  that  fpirit,  .produce  no  Aenfible  effe&;in 
changing  its  colour  : yet  upon. dropping  a little  fpirit  <?f  ful- 
phur,  or  fal-ammoniac,  into  the  inftifion,  it  immediately 
becomes  a full  red  in  the  firfl  cafe; -a  deep  green  in. the 

other  : the  precife  .effe&s  which  thefe  . fubllanc.es  would 

have  produced,  if  the  liquor  had  been  preyioufly  of  a blue 
colour. 

Balm,  the  green  leaves  of  which,  as  we  obferved  above, 
give  a Claret  colour  to  water,  gives  a puie  and  peifecf  gieen 

to  fpirit  of  wine.  .... 

Yellow  and  red  flowers  give  a flronger  and  fuller  tinfilure 
to  water  than  to  fpirit  of  wine;  as  may  be  feen  by  compar- 
ing the  infufions  of  cowflips,  poppies,  clove  gilly-llowers, 
and  rofes,  in  either  liquor. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  changes  are  effefted  in  colour, 
by  the  mixture  of  the  infufions  of  plants  with  other  bodies. 

A ftrong  infufion,  or  the  juice,  of  the  leaves  of  tofe-tiee, 
rafpberry,  flrawberry,  cinquefoil,  goolebeiry,  pnmroie, 
Jerufalem-cowflip,  peony,  bilfort,  laurel,  and  goat  s-beard, 
dropped  upon  fteel,  makes  a purple  tinfture. 

Sugar  of  lead  dropped  on  a tinfture  of  red  rofes,  tuins 
it  to  a faint  pale  green. 

Salt  of  tartar  dropped  upon  the  fame  tinfture,  turns  it  to 
a deeper  green.  ' ' . 

Spirit  of  fulphur  dropped  on  the  green  leaves  of  Adonis 
flower,  everlafting-pea,  and  hollyhock,  turns,  them,  all 
yellow, 
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Salt  of  tartar  dropped  on  the  whiteflowers  of  daify,  changes 
them  into  a light  green.  - 

Of  all  colours,  yellow  feems  to  be  the  moil  fixed  and  .un- 
fading. No  fenfible  change  is  effefiled  by  dropping  the  fpirit 
of  fulphor,  or  a folution  of  tartar,  on  a tinfiture  of  the 
yellow  flowers  of  crowfoot,  adonis,  and  faffron. 

Of  all  water-colours,  the  rarefl  and  moll  difficult  to  make 
clear,  bright,  and  permanent,  is  blue.  There  are  many 
flowers  of  an  excellent  blue  colour,  as  thofe  of  the.buglofs, 
lark-heel,  and  others ; but  they  eafily  fade.  Among  the 
very  few  inflances  of  flowers  that  will  flrike  into  a blue,  may 
be  mentioned  lathyrus,  or  the  everlafling  pea,  which,  upon 
the  affufion  of  fpirit  of  hartffiorn,  is  changed  from  a peach 
to  a pure  blue.  Other  alkalis,  and  particularly  lime- water, 
will,  no  doubt,  have  the  fame  effefil,  and  perhaps,,  vender 
the  colour  more  permanent. 

Tor  a full  difeuffion  of  this  curious  fubjefil  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a very  ingenious  treatifeof  the  learned  Dr.  Grew 
on  the  Colours  of  Plants,  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
from  which  many  of  the  above  obfervations  and  experiments 
are  taken. 

W e proceed  to  make  fome  further  remarks  on  the  colours 
of  plants,  with  reference  to  method  and  fyflematic  arrange- 
ment. 

Colour  being,  as  we  have  feen,  fo  very  fufceptible  of 
change,  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  diflinguiffiing  the 
different  fpecies  of  plants,  which  are  to  be  chara&erized 
from  circumftances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture,  or 
pther  accidents. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  principally  of  the  inconflancy 
of  colour  in  flowers,  as  the  tulip,  hyacinth,  anemone,  ra- 
nunculus, primrofe,  blue-bottle,  bell-flower,  columbine, 
violet,  fumatory,  and  many  others. 

The  fame  inconflancy  is  obferved  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant ; berries  frequently  change  from  green  to  red,  and 
from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruits,  the  colour,  whether 
white,  red  or  blue,  is  apt  to  vary;  particularly  in  apple, 
pear,  plumb,  and  cherry-trees. 
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Seeds  are  more  conftant  in  point  of  colour,  than  the 
vefTel  which  contains  them.  In  the  feeds,  however,  of  the 
poppy,  oat,  pea,  bean,  and  kidney-bean,  variations  are 
frequently  obferved. 

The  root  too,  although  not  remarkably  fubjeft  to  change, 
is  found  to  vary  in  fome  fpecies  of  carrot  and  raddifh. 

Leaves  frequently  become  fpotted,  as  in  a fpecies  of  or- 
chis, hawk-weed,  ranunculus,  knot-grafs,  and  lettuce  ; but 
feldom  relinquifh  their  green  colour  altogether.  Thofe  of 
fome  fpecies  of  amaranthus,  or  flower-gentle,  are  beautifully 
coloured. 

The  fpots  that  appear  on  the  furface  of  leaves,  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  liable  to  vary,  and  not  feldom  difappear  al- 
together. 

The  leaves  of  officinal  lungwort,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fow- 
bread,  forrel,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with 
white  fpots.  Thofe  of  dog’s-tooth  violet,  with  purple  and 
white. 

Thofe  of  feveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and  orchis,  and 
a kind  of  knot-grafs,  called  by  Tournefort,  Perficaria  fer. 
rum  equlnum  refcrens , with  black  and  purple. 

Thofe  of  Amaranthus  tricolor,  with  green,  red,  and  yellow. 

Thofe  of  Ranunculus  acrls , and  a fpecies  of  bog-bean, 
with  red,  or  purple. 

The  under  furface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  of  pim- 
pernel, and  of  fea  plantain,  is  marked  with  a number  of 
dots,  or  points.  A white  line  runs  through  the  leaves  of 
Indian-reed,  black-berried  heath,  and  a fpecies  of  canary- 
grafs;  and  the  margin,  or  brim  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  fpecies 
of  box,  honey-fuckle,  ground-ivy,  and  the  ever-green  oak, 
is  of  a Giver-white  colour. 

The  whole  plant  is  often  found  to  aflume  a colour  that  is 
unnatural,  or  foreign  to  it.  The  varieties  in  fome  fpecies  of 
eryngo,  mugwort^orach,  amaranthus,  purflane,  and  lettuce, 
furnilh  examples. 

Such  being  the  inconftancy  of  colour  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  plant,  fpeciflc  names  derived  from  that  quality  are,  very 
properly,  by  Linnteus,  deemed  erroneous ; whether  they 
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refpeft  the  colour  of  the  flower,  fruit,  feeds,  root,  leaves ; 
or  exprefs  in  general,  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  entire 
plant,  with  a particular  view  to  that  circumffance.  Of  this 
impropriety,  fo  generally  committed  by  former  botanifls, 
Linnaeus  himfelf  is  not  always  guiltlefs.  Thus  the  two  fpe- 
cies  of  Jarracenia,  or  the  fide-faddle  flower,  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  colour  of  their  petals  into  the  yellow  and  purple  farra- 
cenia ; although  the  fhape  and  figure  of  the  leaves  afforded 
much  more  conflant,  as  well  as  (hiking,  chara&ers.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  his  lupinus  a/bus,  & luteus  ; Refecla  alba , 
glauca,  & lutea  ; Angelica  atropurpurea ; Diftamnus  albus ; 
Lamium  alburn  ; Selago  coccinea  ; Sida  alba  ; PaJJiflora  rubra, 
lutea , incarnata,  & ccerulea ; and  of  many  others,  in  which 
the  fpecific  name  is  derived  from  a charafter  or  quality  that 
is  fo  liable  to  vary  in  the  fame  fpecies.  I conclude  this  ar- 
ticle with  obfervings  that  of  all  the  fenfible  qualities,  colour 
is  leaft  ufeful  in  indicating  the  virtues  and  powers  of  vege- 
tables. The  following  general  pofitions  on  this  fubjeft, 
are  laid  down  by  Linnaeus,  and  feem  fufficiently  confirmed 
by  experiment. 

A yellow  colour  generally  indicates  a Litter  taffe ; as  in 
gentian,  aloe,  celandine,  turmeric,  and  other  yellow  flowers. 

Red  indicates  an  acid,  or  four  tafle ; as  in  cranberries, 
berberries,  currants,  rafpben  ies,  mulberries,  cherries ; the 
fruit  of  the  rofe,  fea-buck-thorn,  and  fervice-tree.  Herb® 
that  turn  red  towards  autumn,  have  likewife  a lour-talle,  as 
forrel,  wood-forrel,  and  bloody  dock. 

Green  indicates  a crude  alkaline  tafle,  as  in  leaves  and 
unripe  fruits. 

A pale  colour  denotes  an  infipid  tafle,  as  in  endive,  afpa- 
ragus,  and  lettuce. 

White  proinifes  a fwect,  lufcious  talle;  as  in  white  cur- 
rants, and  plumbs,  fweet  apples,  l£c. 

Laflly,  black  indicates  a harlh,  naufeous,  difagreeable 
taffe ; as  in  the  berries  of  deadly  night-lhade,  myrtle-leaved 
furnach,  herb-chriftopher,  and  others ; many  of  which  are 
not  only  unpleafant  to  the  talle,  but  pernicious,  and  deadly 
in  their  elfdds, 
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To  difcover  the  acid,  or  alkaline  quality  of  any  plant,  ex- 
prefs  fotne  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  upon  a piece  of  blue 
paper,  which,  if  the  plant  in  queftion  is  of  an  acid  nature, 
will  turn  red  ; if  of  an  alkaline,  green. 

COLUMELLA,  [qunfi  Columnella,  a little  pillar,  or  co- 
lumn.) The  fubftance  which  palTes  through  that  fpecies  of 
feed.-vefiel  called  a capfule,  and  connefts  the  feveral  internal 
partitions  with  the  feed.  Vide  Capsula. 

COLUMNIFER^;,  from  columna,  a pillar;  and  fero, 
to  bear.  The  name  of  the  37th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Frag- 
ments of  a Natural  Method,  confiding  of  plants  whofe 
iltamina  and  piftil  have  the  appearance  of  a pillar  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

SECTION  I. 


Plants  with  Stamina  that  are  dijlinfrt,  and  inferted  into  the 
common  Receptacle. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Englijh  Names. 

\ 

Bixa,  ■ — • — 

Arnotta,  or  Anotta  ; by  the 

i ' t ' 

French  termed  Roucou, 

Corchorus,  — — 

Jew’s-Mallow. 

Heliocarpus,  — 1 — 

Tree  Montia. 

Kiggelaria. 

Microcos. 

. i 

Muntingia. 

* . • . 

Thea , — — 

Tea-Tree. 

Tilia,  — 

Turnera. 

Lime,  or  Linden-Tree. 

Triumfetta. 

SECT 

ION  II. 

Plants  with  Stamina  that  are  diJlinH,  and  inferted  into  the 
Pillillum,  or  Pointal.  (Gynandria.) 

Ayenia . 

Gr evict. 

Jlclifteres , 
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Linnaean  Genera.  Englifl)  Names, 

lleli uteres,  — ■ — Screw -Tree, 

j Klelnhovia. 


s 

E C T 

I O N III. 

Plants  with 

one  or  snore  fets  of  united  Stamina. 

Adanfonia , 

— 

— 

^Ethiopian  Sourgourd,  or 
African  Calabalh-Tree. 

Alcea , 

■ — 

— 

Hollyhock,  or  Rofe-Mal- 
low. 

Althaa, 

— 

Marffi-mallow. 

Bombax, 

Camellia. 

— 

— 

Silk  Cotton-Tree. 

GoJJypium, 

Hermannia. 

— " 

— 

Cotton. 

Hibifcus , 

— 

— 

Althaea  Frutex,  or  Syrian 
Mallow. 

Lavatera , 

— 

— 

Sea  Tree-Mallow. 

Mai  ope. 

— 

— 

Baftard  Mallow. 

Malva , 

— 

— T 

Mallow. 

Melochia. 
Nap  a:  a. 

\ 

V. 

Pentapetes, 

— 

— 

Indian  vervain  Mallow. 

Si  da, 

Stewartia. 

— 

Indian  Mallow. 

, . , 7 

Theobroma , 

Urena.. 

P'al/heria. 

Chocolate-nut,  or  Ballard 
Cedar  of  Jamaica. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

This  order  furniffies  a choice  and  curious  collcaion  of 
herbs  both  annual  and  perennial,  Ihrubs,  and  trees.  Thefe 
sue  very  different  in  point  of  fize  and  height,  from-  the 
creeping  mallows,  and  low  flmibby  tea-tree,  to  the  lofty 
limes,  and  Hill  more  lofty  filk  cotton-trees,  which,  by1  feme 
tyodern  writers,  are  affirmed  to  be  fo  large,  as  not  to  be 
8 fathomed 
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fathomed  by  fixteen  men,  and  fo  tall,  that  an  arrow  cannot 
reach  their  top. 

The  fize  of  the  African  calabafh-tree,  or  Ethiopian  four- 
gourd,  the  Baobab  of  Profper  Alpiniis,  as  defcribed  by  M. 
Adanfon,  is  truly  amazing.  The  diameter  of  the  trunk,  he 
fays,  frequently  exceeds  25  feet  ; and  the  breadth  of  the 
tree  at  top,  meafures  from  120  to  150  feet.  The  horizontal 
branches,  he  continues,  are  from  45  to  55  feet  long ; and 
fo  large  in  circumference,  that  each  branch  is  equal  to  a 
monftrous  tree  in  Europe.  The  roots  too,  where  the  water 
of  a neighbouring  river  has  walhed  away  the  earth  fo  as  to 
leave  them  bare  and  open  to  view,  meafure  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  long,  exclufive  of  thofe  parts  which  remain  covered 
with  earth,  or  fand ; and  yet,  amazing  as  thefe  dimenfions 
are,  the  height  of  the  talleft  tree,  mentioned  by  that  author, 
does  not  exceed  feventy  feet.  Vide  Adanfon’s  Voyage  au 
Senegal , id  Famille  des  Plantes,  Tom.  1,  p.  211.  Preface. 

The  Ihrubs  and  trees  of  this  order  are  deciduous,  pretty 
thick,  of  a beautiful  appearance,  with  an  ereft  Item, -which  is 
formed  by  its  branches  and  foliage  into  a round  head. 

The  Roots  are  extremely  long,  branch  but  little,  and 
either  run  perpendicularly  downwards,  as  in  plants  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  feftions  ; or  extend  themfelves  horizontally 
below  the  furface,  as  in  thofe  of  the  third. 

The  Stems  are  cylindric.  The  young  branches,  though 
commonly  of  the  fame  figure,  are  fometimes  angular. 

The  Ba'RK  is  thick,  and  pliant. 

The  Wood,  in  general,  very  foft  and  light. 

The  Buds  are  of  a conic  form,  naked,  that  is,  without 
feales,  and  fituated  either  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
or  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  branch  and  leaf.  Syrian  mal- 
low, Ethiopian  fourgourd,  and  lavatera , have  no  buds. 

The  Leaves  are  alternate,  fimple,  divided  into  feveral 
lobes,  and  frequently  hand  or  finger -fliaped.  The  ribs,  or 
nerves,  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  genera  of  this  order, 
are  provided  near  their  origin  with  a number  of  hollow  fur- 
rows, or  glands,  which  being  filled  with  a clammy  honey- 
Jike  liquor,  have  been  confide  ted  as  fo  many  vcffels  of  fe- 
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cretion.  Egyptian  and  Syrian  ketmia,  bilifcus, , have  <sne 
hollow  of  this  kind,  placed  on  the  middle  rib.  The  cotton- 
tree  has  three,  two  of  which  frequently  difappear  in  cold 
climates;  arena  has  fometimes  three  hollows,  but  moft  com- 
monly one. 

The  Foot-stalk  of  the  leaves  is  cylindric,  fwelled  at 
its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  junttion  with  the  branch. 
In  fome  fpecies  of  Syrian  mallow,  and  turnera , the  flowers 
and  leaves  are  borne  on  the  fame  ioot-ftalks;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  proceeds  from 
the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaf.  At  each  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk  are 
generally  faftened  two  fiipuhz , or  fcales,  which  are  fimple, 
of  a moderate  fize,  commonly  ereil,  and  tall  before  the 
other  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  glands,  or  veffels  of  fecre- 
tion  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  in  tree  montia,  furnilh  eflential 
marks  in  diftinguifhing  the  fpecies. 

The  ftems  and  branches  ol  fome  fpecies  of  Syrian  mallow, 
and  filk  cotton-tree,  are  armed  with  long  conic  prickles, 
W’hich  in  the  latter  are  fometimes  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fall  off  very  early,  being  only  faftened  to  the  bark.  A 
fpecies  of  filk  cotton-tree,  called  by  Linnaeus  Bombax  pen- 
tandrum  from  the  number  of  its  (lamina,  has  its  item,  when 
young  and  tender  only,  covered  with  prickles ; that  of  the 
full  grown  tree  being  very  fmooth,  and  unarmed.  Tree- 
montia,  and  triumfetta,  when  young,  bear  downy  leaves ; 
when  full  grown,  thofe  of  the  former  are  fmooth;  thofe  of 
the  latter,  prickly. 

The  Flowkrs  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in 
hggelaria , and  a fpecies  of  Virginian  marfh-mallow,  called 
by  Linnaeus,  Napaa  dloica ; the  former  of  which  bears 
male  and  female,  the  latter  male  and  hermaphrodite,  flowers 
on  different  roots. 

In  plants  of  the  third  fe&ion,  the  flowers  generally  open 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remain  expanded  till  one 
o clock  in  the  afternoon.  Thefe  fame  flowers,  as  they 
wither,  are  fubjeft  to  change  their  colour;  the  recLbecome 
violet,  or  purple;  the  white  contrail  a flclh  colour;  and  the 
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yellow  turn  white.  The  flowers  of  Triumfetta  arc  rolled 
or  turned  backwards,  in  the  night  time. 

The  flowers  either  terminate  the  branches,  proceed  front 
the  angles  of  the  leaves,  or  are  difpofed  either  fingly, , or  irt 
a corymbus,  along  the  branches,  or  Item.  Vide  C o ry MBUS. 

The  Flower-cup  is  fingle  in  plants  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  fettions;  but  frequently  double  in  thofe  of  the  third. 
In  thefe  lafl,  the  inner  calyx  is  always  of  one  piece  generally 
divided  into  five  fegments ; the  outer  confifls  either  of  one 
leaf,  as  in  cotton-tree,  and  marfh-mallow  ; of  three  diflinft 
leaves,  as  in  mallow  and  baflard-mallow  ; or  of  many,  as  in 
Syrian  mallow.  The  fmall  fcales,  which  frequently  accom- 
pany the  calyx  of  Indian  vervain-mallow,  pctitapetes,  are  not 
a fecond  calyx,  as  Miller  fancies,  but JlipuU,  which  fall  off 
foon  after  their  production.  > Vide  Sti  pu  la. 

The  calyx,  when  fingle,  is  fometimes  compofed  of  one 
leaf,  which  is  permanent ; as  in  arnotta,  and  hermannia  : or 
of  feveral  diflinfl  leaves,  which,  in  plants  of  the  fii  ft  feftion, 
are  generally  coloured,  and  fall  off  with  the  petals,  as  in 
microcos  and  Jew’s-mallow. 

In  plants  that  have  a double  calyx,  both  flower-cups  are 
generally  permanent. 

The  Petals  in  this  order,  are  in  number  from  four  to 
nine;  five  is  the  prevailing  number.  In  fome  fpecies  of 
filk  cotton-tree,  the  flower  confifls  of  one  petal  only,  which 
is  fhaped  like  a funnel,  and  divided  into  five  fegments  at 
top  ; moll  flowers  of  the  tea-tree  have  fix  petals ; (ome* 
however,  are  obferved  to  have  nine,  three  ot  which  are  ex- 
ternal, equal,  and  of  a middling  fize ; fix  internal,  equal, 
and  very  large.  Arnotta  has  a double  corolla , 01  rather  a 
double  row  of  petals  ; each  row  confifling  of  five  oblong 
and  large  petals,  which  are  equal.  Plants  ot  the  third  ie&ion 
have  univerfally  five  petals,  which  are  heart-fhaped,  termi- 
nated below  by  a claw  or  flalk  which  attaches  them  to  the 
receptacle  of  the  calyx,  and  .clofely  embrace  or  infold  each 
other  above,  fo  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a fingle  petal. 

Tliev  arc  alternate  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  fall 
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foon  after  their  expan fion.  The  lapping-,  or  embracing  of 
the  petals  juft  mentioned,  is  always  found  to  be  in  a direFlion 
contrary  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun. 

In  many  flowers  of  this  order  it  found  that  fpecies  of  fuper- 
fluity  to  which  Linnaeus  has  given  the  indefinite  name  of 
NectArium  ; this  appearance  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  o'f 
the  flower  ; and  is  particularly  confpicuous  in  hennanniciy 
chocolate-nut,  kiggelaria,  and  the  plants  of  the  fecond  fee- 
tion.  Vide  Supra. 

The  fpring  flowers  of  a fpecies  of  Jew’s-mallow,  called 
by  Linnaeus  corchurus  ftUquofus,  have  no  petals,  and  but 
foui  ftamina ; the  autumnal  flowers  of  the  fame  fpecies  have 
five  petals,  and  numerous  ftamina.  A fpecies  of  ferew- 
tree,  termed  helifteres  apetaia,  wants  likewife  the  petals,  as 
the  name  imports. 

The  Stamina,  which  are  in  number  from  five  to  twenty, 
and  upwards,  are  generally  inferted  into  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  calyx,  in  plants  of  the  firft  and  third  feftions ; 
into  the pijiillum,  or  feed-bud,  in  thofeof  the  fecond. 

The  Filaments,  or  threads  of  the  ftamina,  are  diftinfT 
in  the  two  firft  feftions ; but  in  the  third  are  united  into  a 
cylinder,  which  proceeding  from  the  receptacle  of  the  calyx, 
furrounds  the  feed-bud,  and  attaches  itfelf  to  the  bafe  of  the 
petals,  which  it  {lightly  unites.  Silk  cotton-tree  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  feveral  fets  of  ftamina  fo  united  ; and,  in  the 
genus  pentapetes,  are  interfperfed  betwixt  the  fertile  ftamina, 
which  are  fifteen  in  number,  five  longer  filaments  that  are 
coloured,  ereft,  and  caftrated,  that  is,  without  anthers. 

1 he  Anthers,  or  tops,  are  frequently  roundifh,  and 
placed  creft  on  the  filament ; molt  commonly,  however 
they  are  oblong,  or  kidney-fhaped,  and  flightly  attached  By 
the  middle*  or  Tides,  to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  turn 

hkeavane,  or  needle.  Vide  An  therA  Incumbentes , & 
Verfatiles. 

This  laft  is  particularly  the  charaaeriftic  of  all  the  mallow 
tribe. 

HJimrpus  lias  twin  anthers,  or  two  upon  each  filament ; 
chocolate  nut,  five. 
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In  \iggtlana , the  tops  arc  perforated,  and  gape  in  two 
different  places. 

The  Seed-Bud  is  generally  roundilh,  or  conic,  and 
foinetimes,  as  in  tea-tree,  angular. 

The  genus  grevia  has  its  feed-bud  furnifhed  with  a long 
foot-ftalk,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  a receptacle  (haped  like 
a pillar,  erett,  and  cut  into  five  angles  at  its  brim. 

From  the  fummit  of  the  feed-bud  arife  the  ftyles,  which 
in  this  order  are  from  one  to  five,  thread- fhaped,  oi  the 
length  of  the  ftamina,  and  crowned  with  a Jiigma , which  is 
generally  thick,  blunt,  and  fometimes  cornered. 

Muntingia  has  a hairy  feed-bud,  no  ftyle,  and  a five 
cornered  Jiigma,  or  fummit. 

In  plants  of  the  third  fettion,  which  have  a true  claflic 
charafter,  the  receptacle  of  the  fruttification,  or  that  to 
which  the  flower  and  fruit  are  attached,  is  prominent  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  The  feed-bud  is  ereft,  and  furrounds 
the  top  of  the  receptacle  in  a jointed  ring.  The  ftyle  forms 
one  body  with  the  receptacle  below,  but  is  generally  divided 
above  into  as  many  branches,  or  threads,  as  there  are.  cells, 
or  partitions  in  the  feed-bud.  Each  of  thefe  branches  is 
crowned  with  a thin,  fpreading,  and  frequently  hairy 
Jiigma. 

The  Seed-Vessel  is  generally  a capfule  ; fometimes  a 
pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry,  or  cherry  kind.  In  plants  ot  the 
third  fettion,  it  is  a woody,  or  membranous  capfule,  which 
is  divided  into  as  many  cells  internally,  as  there  were  par- 
titions in  the  feed-bud.  The  capfule,  in  thefe  fame  plants,, 
is  frequently  formed  by  the  union  ot  fo  many  proper  coats, 
or  coverings  of  the  feed,  called  by  Linnaeus  arilli.  Vid$ 
Ar  i l lus. 

The  capfule  of  the  lime-tree  is  divided  into  five  cells  ; yet, 
as  only  one  feed  arrives  at  perfeflion,  the  reft  proving  abor- 
tive, we  -might  be  apt,  without  previoully  viewing  them  in 
the  feed-bud,  to  commit  a miftake,  and  conclude  that  the 
capfule  was  furnifhed  with  only  one  cavity.  A fimilar  abor-  . 
u on  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  genus  triufnjeita , which  has 
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a round  capfule,  armed  on  every  fide  with  flrong  hooked 
prickles. 

Tree-montia  has  3 hooked  feed-veffel  of  the  fame  kind 
The  feed-'veflel  of  the  genus  biiifcus,  is  generally  a am. 
ln  “ rarllcular  fpecies,  called  by  Linnteus  hibifcus  ma- 
Javifcus,  it  is  a roundilh  berry,  with  five  cells  containing 
ten  feeds.  Stewartla , according  to  the  fame  author,  has  a 
dry  feed-vefTel,  of  the  apple  kind. 

In  tea-tree,  and  hermannia,  the  Capfule  fplits  at  the  top ; 
m ime  tree,  at  the  bafe.  The  woody  capfule  of  Ethiopian 
lour  gourd  does  not  fplit,  or  open  at  all. 

The  Seeds  are  generally  folitary;  fometimes  angular, 
and,  in  plants  of  the  laft  feftion,  kidney-fhaped. 

Thefe  plants  are  mucilaginous,  and  lubricating. 

The  lime-tree  contains  a gummy  juice,  which  being  re- 
peatedly boiled  and  clarified,  produces  a fubftance  like  fugar 
Arnotto  is  bitter,  and  aromatic.  The  frefh,  or  green  leaves 
of  tea,  according  to  Kaempfer,  are  difagreeably  bitter,  nar- 
cotick,  and  injurious  to  the  brain  and  nerves;  but  thefe  bad 
qualities  are  entirely  defiroyed  by  the  preparation  which 
they  undergo  before  they  are  expofed  to  fale. 

Applied  externally,  thefe  plants,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
laft  feaion,  are  highly  emollient;  taken  internally  they 
cor  reft  acrid  humours,  allay  exceffive  heats  in  the’blood 
internal  inflammations,  irritations,  and  heat  of  urine  ; and 

are  of  great  benefit  in  the  cough,  flrangury,  flone,  and 
cholic. 

The  feeds  of  arnotta,  within  their  capfule,  are  covered 
on  the  furface  with  a reddifh  powder,  or  duff,  with  which 
the  American  Indians  paint  their  bodies.  This  powder,  faid 
to  beulcd  lometimca  as  an  antidote  againll  poifon,  is  taken 
)(T  by  Keeping  the  feeds  in  hot  water,  until  it  has  totally  Ab- 
ided ; the  water  being  then  poured  off,  the  fedimcnt  is  left 
o harden,  and  afterwards  made  up  in  balls,  which  are  fent 

0 Europe,  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  and  painters. 

The  leaves  of  common  JewVmallow,  the  o!u,  juJalcum 

1 Avicenna,  are  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  by  the  Jews 
oout  Aleppo,  as  a pot-herb.  Rauwolf's  Travels. 
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An  infufion  of  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  has  been  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  an  epilepfy.  The  timber,  which  is  too  foft 
for  any  ftrong  purpofes,  is  principally  employed  by  the 
carvers,  and  turners,  as  likewife  by  archite&s,  for  framing 
the  models  of  their  buildings.  The  flowers  of  the  Carolina 
lime-tree  emit  a very  fragrant  odour,  and  are  conftantly 
haunted  by  bees  during  their  continuance. 

The  Negroes  of  Senegal,  in  Africa,  put  a very  high, 
value  on  a decoflion  of  the  bark  of  a fpecies  of  Grevia, 
which  they  call  Kell , and  confider  as  a never  failing  fpeci- 
fic  in  venereal  complaints. 

The  ferew-tree  derives  its  name  from  the  figure  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit  or  feed-veffel,  which  is  compofed  of 
five  capfules  that  are  clofely  and  fpirally  twilled  over  one 
another  like  a ferew  ; they  are  hairy,  and  confill  each  of 
one  cell  inclofing  feveral  kidney-lhaped  feeds. 

Profper  Alpinus,  in  his  Hillory  of  Egyptian  Plants,  de- 
feribing  Ethiopian  fourgourd,  by  the  name  of  Bewbab, 
affirms  that  the  much  celebrated  Lemnian  Earth,  was  no- 
thing elfe  than  a preparation  of  the  powder  of  the  fungous 
and  four  pulp,  furrounding  the  feeds  of  that  tree,  which 
M.  Adanfon  afferts  had  been  tranfported  from  Senegal  into 
EgyP1’  by  the  Arabs.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  affured 
from  very  good  authority,  that  the  powder  in  queftion  is  ver)< 
much  ufed  at  this  day,  both  in  decoaion  and  infufion,  not 
only  in  Cairo,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  for  thick, 
fizy  blood,  diarrhoeas,  peflilential  and  putrid  fevers,  and- 
diforders  arifing  from  fimilar  c^ufes.  At  Senegal,  this  pow- 
der  is  applied  to  the  lame  purpofes  ; as  is  likewife  that  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  a quantity  of  which  the  Negroes  mix 
every  day  in  their  food.  To  this  laft  powder  they  have  given 
the  name  of  Lalo. 

The  age  of  this  tree  is,,  perhaps,  not  lefs  remarkable  than 
its  enormous  fize.  M.  Adanfon  relates,  that  in  a botanical 
excurfion  to  the  Magdalen  Iflands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goree,  he  difeovered  Come  calabalh-trees,  from  five  to  fix 
feet  diameter,  on  the  bark  of  which  were  engraved,  or  cut 
to  a confiderablc  depth,  a number  of  European  names.  'I wt> 
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of  thefe  names,  which  he  was  at  the  trouble  to  repair,  were 
dated,  one  the  fourteenth,  the  other  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  letters  were  about  fix  inches  long,  but  in  breadth  they 
occupied  a very  finall  part  only  of  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk : from  whence  he  concluded,  they  had  not  been  cut 
when  thefe  trees  were  young.  Thefe  infcriptions,  however, 
he  thinks  fufficient  to  determine  pretty  nearly  the  age  which 
thefe  calabafh -trees  may  attain  ; for,  even  fuppofing  thatthofe 
in  queftion  were  cut  in  their  early  years,  and  that  the  trees 
grew  to  the  diameter  of  fix  feet  in  two  centuries,  as  the  en- 
graved letters  evince,  how  many  centuries  mull  be  requifite 
to  give  them  a diameter  oi  twenty-five  feet,  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  the  laft  term  of  their  growth ! 

The  infcribed  trees,  mentioned  by  this  ingenious  French- 
man, had  been  feen  in  1 55f>,  alrnoft  two  centuries  before, 
by  Thevet,  who  mentions  them  in  the  relation  of  his  Voyage 
to  Terra  Antarctica,  or  Auftralis.  Adanfon  faw  them  in 
1749. 

The  filk  cotton-tree  ( Bombax ) is  a native  both  of  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  fine  filky  down 
with  which  the  feeds  are  wrapped  within  the  capfule,  and 
which,  in  different  fpecies,  is  of  different  colours,  and  in 
different  degrees  of  eftimation.  The  dark  fhort  down,  or 
cotton,  is  feldom  ufed,  except  by  the  poorer  fort,  for  fluff- 
ing pillows  or  chairs  ; being  generally  efteemed  unwholfome 
to  lie  upon.  By  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
the  beautiful  purple  down  is  fpun,  wrought  into  cloaths, 
and  wore,  without  being  dyed  of  any  other  colour. 

Large  pirogues,  or  canoes  fit  to  carry  a fail,  are  made 
both  at  Senegal,  rnd  in  America,  of  the  trunk  of  the  filk 
cotton-tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  light,  and  found  un- 
fit for  any  other  purpofe.  In  Columbus’s  firft  voyage,  fays 
Miller,  it  was  reported  a canoe  was  feen  at  the  lfland  of 
Cuba,  made  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  one  of  thefe  trees,  which 
was  ninety-five  palms  long,  of  a proportionable  width,  and 
capable  of  containing  a hundred  and  fifty  men.  Vide  Mil- 
ler’s Gardener’s  Di£t.  voce  Bombax. 

Bofman,  in  his  Defcription  of  Guinea,  fays,  he  has  feen 
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one  of  thefe  trees  fo  widely  diffufed  that  50,000  men,  clofely 
armed,  might  eafily  fland  under  the  branches. 

Cotton-wool  is  the  produce  of  the  fmall,  or  (hrubby  cot- 
ton-tree. This  plant  grows  in  form  of  a bufh,  and  fends 
forth  branches  that  ftretch  wide,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  fomewhat  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  fycamore,  but  almoft 
ot  the  fame  fhape.  It  bears  a great  many  fine  yellow  large 
flowers  compofed  of  five  petals,  each  of  which  is  tinged  at 
the  bottom  with  a purple  colour.  The  feed-bud,  which  is  of 
the  fame  colour,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  flower. 
It  is  of  an  oval  or  conic  fhape,  and  grows  in  time  to  the 
fize  of  a pigeon’s-egg.  When  ripe,  it  becomes  black, 
and  fplits  into  three  or  four  partitions  at  top,  difeovering 
the  cotton,  or  down,  which  infolds  the  feeds,  and  ap- 
pears white  as  fnow,  in  as  many  flakes  as  there  are  cells 
or  internal  divifions  in  the  capfule.  In  thefe  flakes,  which 
fwell  with  the  heat  to  a confiderable  bignefs,  are  interfperfed 
feveral  black  feeds,  as  large  as  lupines,  of  a fweet  tafle, 
white  within,  oily,  and  adhering  together. 

The  cotton,  of  which,  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  they  make  their 
finefl  calico,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a farther  deferip- 
tion.  Suffice  it  to  obferve  with  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Natural 
Hiflory  of  Barbadoes,  that  indulgent  Providence  has  fufii- 
ciently  fupphed  the  want  of  wool,  denied  to  the  fheep 
in  the  warmer  climates,  by  caufmg  a vegetable,  in  fuch 
countries,  to  bear  the  finefl  wool  in  the  world. 

The  certainty  of  gathering  a good  crop  of  this  kind,  is 
very  precarious  ; fince  it  may  be  almofl  literally  faid  of  this 
fhrub,  that  in  the  morning  it  is  green,  and  flourifhes ; and 
almofl  in  the  fame  evening,  withers,  and  decay s.  For  when 
the  worms  begin  to  prey  upon  a whole  field  of  cotton-trees, 
though  they  arc  at  firfl  fcarce  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
yet,  in  three  days,  they  will  grow  to  fuch  a fize,  and  prove 
fo  deflrublive,  as  to  reduce  the  mofl  verdant  field,  thickly 
and  beautifully  cloathed  with  leaves  and  flowers,  into  almofl 
as,  defolate  and  naked  a condition  as- trees  are  in  the  month 
of  December,  in  England.  When  thefe  worms,  which 
are  of  the  caterpillar  kind,  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
they  fpin,  and  inwrap  themfelvcs  as  in  a bag,  or  web, 
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like  {ilk-worms,  in  the  few  remaining  leaves,  or  any  other 
covering  : and  after  a few  days  reft  in  this  their  Aurelia-ftate, 
turn  into  dark-coloured  moths  and  fly  away. 

Cotton-flowers,  if  carefully  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  of 
the  fame  tree,  and  baked,  or  roafted  over  a fire  of  burning 
coals,  yield,  fays  Pomet,  a reddifh  vifcous  oil,  that  quickly 
cures  old  {landing  ulcers.  Of  the  black  feed  an  oil  may 
be  made,  which  beautifies  the  face,  removes  fpots  and 
Ireckles,  and  poffeffes  the  fame  virtues  with  the  oil  of  cokar- 
kernels.  The  cotton,  or  down  itfelf,  is  faid  to  do  wonders 
in  the  gout,  by  being  burnt  upon  the  part;  but  its  efficacy 
can  be  no  other  than  that  of  fire,  or  quick-lime ; whatever 
good  attends  this  praftice  being  wholly  owing  to  the 
burning. 

The  flowers  of  the  China  rofe,  bibifcus  mutabilis , (fo 
termed  by  Linnaeus  from  the  circumftance  to  be  mentioned), 
alter  remarkably  in  their  colour.  At  their  firft  expanfion, 
they  are  white ; they  then  change  to  a deep  red,  or  rofe  co- 
lour, which,  as  they  decay,  turns  to  a purple.  In  the  Weft- 
Indies,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Martinico  rofe,  all 
thefe  alterations  happen  in  the  courfe  of  one  day  ; which, 
in  thofe  hot  countries,  is  the  longeft  duration  of  the  flowers 
in  queftion ; but  in  England,  where  they  continue  near  a 
week  in  perfeblion,  the  changes  are  not  fo  fudden. 

Tree  vervain  mallow  ot  Java,  another  fpecies  of  bibifcus , 
the  Rfa  fincnfs  of  Linnaeus,  produces  double  flowers,  com- 
pofcd  ot  feveral  roundifh  petals  of  a red  colour,  which 
expand  like  the  common  rofe.  With  thefe  flowers,  the 
women  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  the  plant  naturally 
grows,  tinge  their  hair  and  eye-brows  of  a black  colour, 
which  will  not  waffi  off;  the  Englilh  refiding  on  the  fame 
coaft,  ufe  it  for  blacking  their  (hoes,  and  thence  have  named 
it  fhoe-flower.  The  green  leaves,  whifked  ih  water,  make 
a lather  like  that  which  is  made  with  foap ; and,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Kolben,  are  preferred  to  that  fubftance  for 
waffling  the  hands  and  face,  by  the  Europeans  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  the  plant  has  long  been  introduced  from 
India. 

I he  leaves  of  a North  American  fpccies  of  bibifcus, 
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termed  by  Linnaeus  Mpfcheutos,  from  a very  probable  con- 
jecture that  it  is  the  Mofcheuton  or  true  rofe-mallow  of 
Pliny,  are  foft,  and  in  figure  refemble  thofe  of  the  maple. 
The  flower  is  very  large,  and  white,  and  feated  not  on  the 
peduncle,  but  petiole  or  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves,  like  that 
of  Turnera  ulmjolia.  The  root  employed  in  medicine,  fays 
Clayton,  has  a paregorick  or  pain -alleviating  quality. 

A fpecies  of  Hibijcus , the populncus  of  Linnaeus,  the  Novella 
of  Rumphius,  the  Bupariti  of  the  II or  his  Malabaricus,  is 
termed,  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  Surighahas,  that  is, 
Sun-Tree.  The  flowers,  which,  as  others  of  the  fame 
genus,  are  ephemeral,  have  a dingy  gloomy  colour  at  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  when  they  expand  ; but  acquire  a reddifh 
hue  at  its  fetting,  when  they  fall  ofF. 

The  fig-leaved  bibifeus  is  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Weft-Indies  for  its  pods,  which,  having  a foft  vifeous 
juice,  add  a thicknefs  to  their  foups,  and  render  them 
palatable. 

The  fruit  of  the  okra,  the  Hibijcus  ejculentus  of  Linnaeus, 
is  taken,  when  young  and  tender,  and  boiled,  and  eaten 
with  butter.  The  plant  itfelf  is  of  a very  mucilaginous  na- 
ture, a great  reflorative,  very  wholefome,  and  extremely 
lubricating.  It  is  perhaps  the  plant  which  the  Romans 
valued  fo  much,  and  Horace  fo  well  characterizes  by  the 
name  of  levis  malva,  or  light  mallow,  which  proves  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  lightens  the  flomach  *. 

A thimble  full  of  tire  finall  brownifh  feeds  of  a fpecies 
of  hollyhock,  or  tree-mallow,  deferibed  by  Hughes,  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  taken  inwardly,  proves  an 
excellent  purge  ; and  the  yellow  juice  that  plentifully  diftils 
from  the  ltalk  when  broken,  is  a fovereign  remedy  to  cure 
old  ulcers, 

A decoCtion  of  the  roots  of  a fpecies  of  napaa,  called  by 
the  Negroes  lafs,  is  deemed  a fovereign  remedy  in  the  vene- 
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real  difeafe,  which  they  are  faid  to  cure  without  any  bad 
confequences,  by  means  of  this  plant  alone. 

Note.  I he  name  of  the  genus  Napcea,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  vonryi,  faltus,  lucus,  vel  vallis,  a grove,  or  valley, 
and  expreffive  of  the  places  where  the  plants  which  compofe 
ft  are  generally  found.  In  the  Mythology  of  the  Poets, 
the  Nymphs,  who  prefided  over  fuch  retreats,  were  called 
Napceae. 

In  the  parts  of  the  fru&ification  of  the  genera  Adanfonicu 
and  Bombax,  there  is  a remarkable  affinity.  They,  indeed, 
principally  differ  in  the  feeds,  which,  in  the  firft  genus, 
are  involved  in  a friable  pulp ; in  the  latter,  covered  with  the. 
folt,  filky  fubftance,  from  which  it  has  obtained  both  its 
fcientific  and  Engliffi  names. 

Common  marffi-mallow,  the  alth<za  officinalis  of  Linnaeus, 
is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  which  grows  naturally  in  moilt 
places,  in  feveral  provinces  of  England,  France,  Holland, 
and  in  Siberia.  The  juice  is  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and,  in  the 
roots,  mucilaginous.  The  herb,  flowers,  and  root,  which. 
Iaft  is  one  of  the  five  emollients,  are  employed  in  medicine. 
They  are  effeemed  balfamic  and  pettoral,  and  frequently 
ordered  in  fomentations  to  eafe  pain,  as  likewife  to  fuppu- 
rate  tumours  and  iinpofthumes.  The  feeds  are  rarely  ufed. 
Marffi-mallow  may  be  diffinguiffied  from  the  tribe  of  com- 
mon-mallow, principally  by  the  foftnefs  and  length  of  th<* 
leaves. 

From  the  bark  of  mo ff  plants  of  the  mallow-tribe,  may 
be  procured  a fort  of  hemp,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
might  be  wrought  into  cordage,  or  indeed  into  fine  Itrong 
thread  of  any  fize. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies  cut  the  Indian  mal- 
lows, fxda , in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  heath,  and  make 
them  up  into  brooms  for  fweeping.  Hence  they  are  fre- 
quently fent  into  Eiitain  by  the  title  of  broom-weed.  A. 
cataplafm  of  the  pounded  leaves  of  the  fame  plant  is  reckoned 
an  excellent  vulnerary. 

I conclude  this  article  of  the  p; « rr-ffiaped-flowers,  with 
a fhort  hillory  of  the  Ica-plant,  its  culture,  growth,  pre- 
paration. 
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paration,  and  ufes,  from  the  accurate  defcription  of  Kaemp- 
fer,  in  his  Natural  Hillory  of  Japan. 

This  lhrub,  formerly  defcribed  by  Dr.  Breynius,  in  his 
Century  of  Exotic  Plants,  publifhed  at  Dantzick,  in  1673, 
is  of  a very  flow  growth,  and  diminutive  fize.  It  has  a 
black,  woody,  irregularly  branched  root.  The  rifmg  flem 
foon  fpreads  into  many  irregular  branches,  and  twigs.  Thefe, 
at  the  lower  end,  and  near  the  ground,  often  feem  to  be 
more  in  number  than  they  really  are  ; for  feveral  feeds  be- 
ing put  together  in  one  hole,  it  frequently  happens  that  two, 
three,  or  more  fhrubs  grow  up  together,  and  fo  clofe  to  one 
another,  as  to  be  eafily  miflaken  for  one,  by  ignorant,  or 
lefs  attentive  obfervers.  The  bark  is  dry,  thin,  weak,  chef- 
nut-coloured,  firm,  and  adheres  clofely  to  the  wood.  It  is 
covered  with  a very  thin  fkin,  which  being  removed,  the 
bark  appears,  of  a greenifh  colour,  bitter  naufeous  arid  af- 
tringent  tafle,  with  a finell  much  like  the  leaves  of  hazel- 
nut tree,  only  more  difagreeable  and  offenfive.  The  wood 
is  hard,  fibrous,  of  a greenifh  colour  inclining  to  white,  and 
of  a very  offenfive  fmell,  when  green.  The  pith  is  very 
fmall,  and  adheres  clofe  to  the  wood.  The  branches  and 
twigs  are  flender,  of  different  fizes,  irregularly  befet  with 
> fimple  leaves  flanding  on  very  fmall,  fat,  green  foot-ftalks, 
and  refembling,  when  full  grown,  the  leaves  of  the  garden 
cherry-tree  ; but  when  young,  tender,  and  gathered  for  ufe, 

, thofe  of  the  common  fpindle-tree,  the  colour  only  excepted. 
The  leaves  are  fmooth  on  both  fides,  clofely  and  unequally 
fawed  on  the  edge,  of  a dirty  dark  green  colour,  which  is 
fomewhat  lighter  on  the  back,  where  the  nerves  being  raifed 
confiderably,  leave  fo  many  hollows,  or  furrows  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  They  have  one  very  confpicuous  nerve  in  the 
middle,  which  is  branched  out  on  each  fide  into  five,  fix, 
or  feven  thin  tranfverfe  ribs,  of  different  lengths,  and  bent 
backwards,  near  the  edges  of  the  leaves : between  thefe 
tranfverfe  ribs,  run  a number  of  fmall  veins.  The  leaves, 
when  trefh,  have  no  finell  at  all,  and  though  aflringent  and 
bitterifh,  as  we  obfer\*l  above,  are  not  naufeous,  as  the 
bark.  They  differ  very  much  in  fubilance,  fize,  and  fhape, 
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acco;  cling  to  their  age,  and  the  fituation  and  nature  of  the 
fo.l  m Which  the  ft  rub  is  planted.  From  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  come  forth  the  flowers  in  autumn.  Thefe  continue 
to  grow  till  late  in  winter,  and  are  compofed  of  fix  petals 
one  or  two  of  which  are  generally  ftrunk,  and  fall  far  ftort 
of  the  largenefs  and  beauty  of  the  others.  The  foot-flalk  of 
the  flower  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  ends  in  fix  very 
fmall  green  leaves,  which  ferve  mflead  of  the  calyx  or 
flower-cup.  This  defection,  applied  by  Ksmpfer  to’the 
mib,  which,  as  he  pretends,  produces  all  the  different 
forts,  or  preparations  of  tea,  correfponds,  fays  Linnteus 
to  a particular  fpecies  only,  termed  by  him  Bohea;  for  fome 
tea  plants,  he  obferves  afier  Dr.  Hill,  produce  flowers  com- 
poftd  of  nine  petals,  which  muff  therefore  conftitute  a dif- 
tinft  fpecies  from  fuch  as  have  only  fix.  From  this  cir- 
cumffance  is  conftruaed  the  other  fpecies  of  that  author 

thea  vtridts,  or  green  tea,  the  flowers  of  which  have  always 
nine  petals.  >s 

To  proceed  in  our  defeription.  Within  the  petals,  which 
are  of  a very  nnpleafant  bitterilh  talle,  are  placed  many  white 

l aTa'  ycecdlnRl>'  fmall  as  in  the  wild  rofe,  with  yellow 
heads  in  (hape  not  unhke  a heart.  Katmpfer  reckoned  in 
one  flower,  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  thefe  flamina.  To 
the  flowers  fuceeed  the  fruits  in  great  plenty ; thefe  are  com. 
po  ed  of  one,  two  but  moft  commonly  of  three  capfules, 
of  the  bignefs  of  wild  plumbs,  adhering,  like  the  feed-vcfl 
fcls  of  the  palma  chrifli,  to  one  common  foot-flalk  as  to  a 
centre,  but  divided  into  three  pretty  deep  partitions.  From 
this  character,  we  may  fee  how  improperly  Linnteus'  has 
placed  the  tea-tree  in  the  natural  order  we  have  been  de 
fcrtbing,  when  the  ftnking  circumflance  of  its  tricanfnl. 
Irmt  leemed  fo  naturally  to  point  out  its  connexion  and 
aHimty  with  thole  plants  which  poflefs  the  fame  remarkable 

charattei.  Ude  Ttttcocc*.  Each  capfule  contains  ' 
hulk,  nut,  and  feed.  The  kernel,  or  feed,  is  reddilh  of  a 
firm  fubflance  like  filberds,  contains  a great  quantity  o’f  oil  ' 
and  is  very  apt  to  grow  rank,  which  is  ,he  reafon  why  the™ 
are  fcarce  two  in  ten  .ha,  will  germinate  when  town.  The 
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natives  make  no  manner  of  ufe  of  either  the  flowers,  or 
kernels. 

The  fhrub  muff  be,  at  leaft,  of  three  years  growth,  before 
die  leaves,  which  it  then  bears  in  plenty,  are  fit  to  be  pluck- 
ed.  In  feven  years  time,  or  thereabouts,  it  rifes  to  a man  s 
height;  but  as  it  then  grows  flowly,  and  bears  but  lew1 
leaves,  the  natives  generally  cut  it  down  quite  to  the  ftem> 
after  having  firft  gathered  what  few  leaves  it  produced.  The 
next  year,  out  of  the  remaining  Hem  proceed  many  young 
twigs  and  branches,  which  bear  fuch  abundance  of  leaves, 
as  fufficiently  compenfates  for  the  lofs  of  the  former  fhrub. 
Some  defer  the  operation  of  cuting  down  to  the  ftem,  till  the 

fhrub  is  of  ten  years  growth. 

The  leaves  muft  not  be  tore  off  by  handfuls,  but  plucked 
carefully  one  by  one,  and  are  not  to  be  gathered  all  at 
qnce,  but  at  different  times.  Thofe  who  pluck  their  fhrubs 
thrice  a year,  begin  their  firft  gathering  about  the  end  of 
February.  The  fhrub  then  bears  but  a few  leaves,  which 
are  very  tender  and  young,  and  not  yet  fully  opened,  as 
being  fcarce  above  two  or  three  days  growth.  Thefe  fmall 
and  tender  leaves  are  reckoned  much  better  than  the  reft,  an  , 
becaufe  of  their  fcarcity  and  price,  are  difpofed  of  only  to 
princes  and  rich  people  ; for  which  reafon  they  are  called  Im- 
perial tea,  and  by  fome  the  flower  of  tea.  The  fecond  gathei  - 
ing,  and  the  firft  of  thofe  who  gather  but  twice  a year,  is  made 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April;  fomc 
of  the  leaves  are  then  already  come  to  perfeftion,  others  are 
but  half  grown  ; both,  however,  are  plucked  off  promi  cu- 
oufly,  though  care  is  afterwards  taken,  previous  to  the  ulua 
preparation,  to  arrange  them  into  claftes,  according  to  t eir 
fize  and  goodnefs.  The  third,  and  laft  gathering,  wluciis 
alfo  the  molt  plentiful,  is  made  in  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  growth,  both  in  number 
and  fize.  The  leaves  of  this  gathering  are  arranged  in  like 
manner  as  the  former,  according  to  their  fize  and  goodnefs, 
into  different  claftes,  the  loweft  of  which  contains  the 
coarfeft  leaves  of  all,  being  full  two  months  grown,  an 
that  fort  which  is  commonly  drunk-  by  the  vulgar. 
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The  preparation  of  the  leaves  confifls  in  drying  or  roaft* 
ing  them  when  frefh  gathered,  over  the  fire,  in  an  iron  pan, 
and  rolling  them  when  hot  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  a 
mat,  till  they  become  curled.  The  particulars  of  this  pre- 
paration, as  related  by  the  ingenious  author  from  whom 
this  defcription  is  extradled,  are  much  too  tedious  for  my 
purpofe.  The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the  work  itfelf. 
Vide  Kasmpfer’s  Hiftory  of  Japan,  Vol.  2,  Appendix  1. 

The  tea,  after  having  undergone  a fufticient  roafting  and 
curling,  mull,  when  cold,  be  put  up,  and  carefully  kept 
from  the  air.  In  this,  indeed,  the  whole  art  of  preferving 
it  chiefly  confifts ; becaufe  the  air,  in  thofe  hot  climates, 
diffipates  its  extremely  fubtile  and  volatile  parts  much  fooner 
than  it  would  in  our  colder  European  countries.  The  Chi- 
nefe  put  it  up  in  boxes  of  a coarfe  tin,  which,  if  they  be 
very  large,  are  inclofed  in  wooden  cafes  of  fir,  all  the  clefts 
being  firft  carefully  flopped  both  within  and  without.  After 
this  manner  alfo  it  is  fent  abroad  into  foreign  countries. 
The  Japanefe  keep  their  flock  of  the  common  tea  in  large 
earthen  pots  with  a narrow  mouth.  The  better  fort  of  tea, 
I mean  that  which  the  emperor  himfelf,  and  the  great  men 
make  ufe  of,  is  kept  in  porcelain  pots  or  veffels  which  are 
fuppofed  to  improve  its  virtues.  The  coarfe  tea  of  the  third 
gathering  is  not  fo  eafily  injured  by  the  air  as  tho  other  forts  ; 
for  though  its  virtues  are  comparatively  fewer,  and  lefs  fen- 
fible,  yet  are  they  more  conflant  and  fixed.  The  country 
people  keep  it,  as  well  as  the  other  forts  which  they  ufe,  in 
flraw  bafkets  made  like  barrels,  which  they  put  under  the 
roofs  of  their  lioufes,  near  the  hole  which  lets  out  the  ftnoak  ; 
being  of  opinion,  that  nothing  is  better  than  fmoak  to  pre- 
ferve  the  virtues  of  the  leaves,  and  even  improve  them. 
Some  put  it  up  with  common  mug- wort  flowers,  or  the 
young  leaves  of  a plant  called  fafanqua,  which  they  believe 
renders  it  much  more  agreeable.  Other  odoriferous  and 
aromatic  fubflartces  are  found,  upon  trial,  to  produce  no 
fuch  beneficial  efftft. 

The  tea,  as  it  is  taken  inwardly,  is  prepared  in  two  diffe- 
rent ways.  The  firft,  tifed  by  the  Chinefe,  and  now  all  over 
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Europe,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a fimple  infufion  of  the  leaves 
in  hot  water.  The  other  way,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Ja- 
panefe,  is  by  grinding*  In  this  preparation,  the  leaves  are,  by 
means  of  a hand-mill  made  of  a black-greenifh  ftone,  called 
ferpentine  ftone,  reduced  into  a fine  delicate  powder,  which 
being  mixed  with  hot  water  into  a thin  pulp,  is  afterwards 
fipped.  J his  tea  is  called  thick  tea,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 

the  fimple  infufion,  and  is  drunk  every  day  by  the  rich  peo- 
ple and  great  men  in  Japan. 

The  narcotic  quality  of  the  frefh  unprepared  leaves  of  tea, 
mentioned  above,  is  deftroyed  in  a great  meafure,  by  a re- 
peated and  gradual  roafting.  • This  operation  renders  it  ex- 
hilarating, refiefhing,  and  cleanfing.  Ktempfer  obferves, 
that  tea  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  wafhing  away  that  tar- 
tarous  matter,  which  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  calculous  con- 
cretions, nephritic  and  gouty  diftempers;  and  affirms  that 
among  the  great  tea-drinkers  of  Japan,  he  never  met  with 
any,  who  were  troubled  with  the  gout,  or  ftone. 

The  leaves  of  tea,  fay  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
are  much  more  ufed  for  pleafure  than  as  medicine ; the 
JBohea,  however,  is  efteemed  foftening,  nouriffiing,  and 
proper  in  all  inward  decays  ; the  Green  is  diuretic,  carries 
an  agreeable  roughnefs  with  it  into  the  ftomach,  which 
gently  aftringes  the  fibres, ‘and  gives  them  fuch  a tenfenefs  as 
is  neceffary  for  a good  digeftion.  Improper,  or  exceffive 
ufe,  may,  no  doubt,  render  this,  or  any  thing  elfe,  preju- 
dicial ; but,  in  general,  there  are  very  few  herbs  employed, 
either  in  food  or  medicine,  which,  ufed  with  moderation, 
are  better,  pleafanter,  or  fafer  than  tea. 

After  the  moil  diligent  enquiries  that  I have  been  able  to 
make,  I do  not  find  that  the  tea-plant  grows  natuially  beyond 
the  thirty- fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  towards  the  equator, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forty-fifth  degree  towards  the  pole, 
on  the  other. 

COMA,  a buffi  of  hair;  a colleftion  of  large  bradlecc , 
or  floral  leaves,  which,  in  crown  imperial,  lavender,  ft ige, 
cow-wheat,  and  fome  other  plants,  terminate  the  flower- 
ftem,  and  form  an  appearance  like  a tuft  or  buffi  of  hair. 
Vide  BRAC TEA. 
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COMMUNES.  The  name  of  a clafs  in  Linnaeus’s 
Me/hodus  Calycina,  confiding  ot  plants  which,  like  teafel 
and  dandelion,  have  a calyx  or  flower-cup  common  to 
many  flowers  or  florets.  Thefe  are  the  aggregate  and  com- 
pound flowers  of  other  fyftems.  Vide  Aggregatus  and 
Compositus  Flos. 

COMOSaE,  from  coma.  An  order  of  plants  in  the 
former  editions  ot  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Me- 
thod, confiding  of  the  fpiked  willow,  or  fpiraea  frutex, 
drop-wort,  and  greater  meadow-fweet.  Thefe,  though 
formerly  didinft  genera,  are  now  by  Linnaeus  colleaedinto 
one,  under  the  name  of  fpircea.  The  flowers,  growing  in 
a head,  referable  a bulh  or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably 
gave  rife  to  the  epithet  comoj'x. 

COMPLETUS  Flos , a complete  flower.  A flower  is 
faid  to  be  complete  which  is  provided  with  both  the  covers, 
viz.  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  and  the  petals.  Vide  Ca- 
lyx and  Corolla. 

The  term  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  is  fynonimou*. 
to  Calyculatus  Flos,  in  Linnaeus.  Berkenhout  erroneoufiy 

confounds  it  with  the  autlus  and  calyculatus  calyx  of  the  fame 
author. 

COMPOSITUS  ru,,  a compound  flower;  a flower 
formed  of  the  un.on  of  fevcral  falsification,  or  lefTer 
flowers  within  a common  calyx  ; each  lefTer  flower  beine 
furnifhed  with  five  ftamina,  diftinft  at  bottom,  but  united 
the  anthers  into  a cylinder,  through  which  partes  a 
dyle,  confiderably.  longer  than  the  Aamina,  and  crowned 
by  a Jligma,  or  fummit,  with  two  divifions  that  are  rolled’ 
backwards.  Such  are  the  eflential  charafter*  of  a com- 
pound flower.  "* 

The  other  properties  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  common  receptacle,  or  feat  upon  which  all  the 
lefTer  flower,  are  placed,  „ large,  and  entire,  ihat  „,  undi!' 

/'  Thc  ^“  flower,  themfelves  confifl  univerTalh-  each 
of  one  petal  which  Ills  upon  the  receptacle  without  ant' 
oot-ilalk,  and  ts  of  different  figure,  in  different  genera. 

3.  Under 
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3.  Under  each  floret,  or  partial  flower,  is  generally  placed 
h Tingle  Teed. 

A compound  flower  receives  different  appellations  from 
the  figure  of  its  monopetalous  florets.  When  thefe  are  all 
hollow  like  a tube  at  the  bafe  only,  flat  in  the  middle,  and 
expanded  towards  the  top,  the  flower  is  faid  to  be  ligulated , 
or  lingulated ; that  is,  compofed  of  florets  which  refemble  a 
ftrap,  fillet,  or  tongue,  ( Ligula , Lingua.)  This  fpecies  of 
compound  flower  is  termed  by  Ray,  Planipetalus,  and  by 
Tournefort,  Semiflofculofus , from  the  femi-florets  of  which 
it  is  made  up ; and  is  exemplified  in  dandelion,  hawk- 
weed,  nipple- wort,  and  feveral  otheis. 

When  all  the  florets  are  funnel-fhaped,  that  is,  hollow 
almoft  from  bottom  to  top,  the  flower  is  termed  by  LinnaeuS 
Tubular , and  by  Tournefort  Flofc'ula'r,  to  diftinguifh  it  fiOm 
that  compofed  of  the  femi-florets  mentioned  above. 

■Burdock,  thiftle,  faw-wort,  artichoke,  baftard-faffron, 
alpine  colt’s  foot,  and  feveral  other  flowers,  lurmfh  ex- 
amples. , 

Tubular,  or  hollow  florets,  are  florets  properly  fo  called. 

**■  Again,  when  a compound  flower  confllls  of  florets  and 
femi-florets  mixed  together,  fiof culls  ligulatis  id  tubulojis , it 
is  called j both  by  Tournefort  and  Linnams,  Flos  radiatus, 
from  the  femi-florets  which  generally  occupy  the  circum- 
ference, margin,  or  outward  part  of  the  flower,  termed  by 
Linnfcus  Radius,  and  refemble  the  rays  proceeding  from  the 
difk,  Or  body  of  the  fan,  The  centre  of  a radiated  Com- 
pound  flower,  termed  by  Linnaeus  Dijcus,  is  always  compofed 
of  floret*  properly  fo  called:  the  ciVcumferente,  (Radius,) 
generally  of  femi-florets,  as  in  milfoil ; fometimes,  ot  tubu- 
lar, or  hollow  florets  unlike  thofe  of  the  centre,  as  in  bltfe 
bottle.  In  mugwort,  and  etidVeed,  the  partial  flowers  in  the 
circumference  are  naked  ; that  is-,  Want  petals  altogether. 

The  florets  and  femi-florets  of  a compound  flower,  are 
generally  very  numerous.  In  the  following  examples,  they 
cOttfift  of  a determinate  number. 

Wild  lettuce  confiftS  of  five  fetni-fldrets. 

Hemp-agrimony  With  a fig-wort  leaf,  of  twenty  floret'?. 
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Hemp-agrimony  with  long  fage-like  leaves,  eupatorium 
pcrjoliatum,  of  fifteen. 

Finger-leaved  hemp -agrimony,  of  five. 

Twining  hemp-agrimony,  of  four. 

The  femi-florets  in  the  circumference,  or  margin  of  a 
radiated  flower,  are  commonly  indeterminate  in  point  of 
number.  The  following  are  exceptions. 

Arbiotis,  has  twenty. 

Dwarf  fun-flower,  twelve; 

Tetragon otheca,  and  hard-feeded  chrysanthemum,  ten, 

Tick-feeded  fun-flower,  and  Afncan-ragwort,  eight. 

Milfoil,  enocephalus , baflard-cudweed •,  Jeriphium,  JigiJlec- 
fra,  melampodium , chryfogonum,  and  African-marigold,  have 
five. 

The  genus  milleria  has  only  one  femifloret  in  the  margin  ; 
generally  two,  and  fometimes  four  florets  in  the  center. 

The  florets  and  femi-florets  in  compound  flowers  that  are 
not  radiated,  are  generally  hermaphrodite,  that  is,  have 
both  male  and  female  organs  within  the  fame  cover. 

In  radiated  flowers,  the  florets,  which  occupy  the  centre, 
are  all  hermaphrodite,  or  male;  the  femi-florets,  which 
confhtute  the  rays,  or  margin,  are  always  female.  Vide 
Masculus,  Femineus,  and  Hermaphroditus  Flos, 

The  effence  of  a compound  flower,  confifling,  as  we 
.have  faid,  in  the  union  of  the  anthers  into  a cylinder, 
the  genus  iuhnia,  although  very  nearly  allied  to  hemp- 
agrimony,  and  indeed,  in  every  other  refpeft,  like  a com- 
pound flower,  is  very  properly  referred,  by  Linnaeus,  to  a 
.clafs  containing  fimple  flowers,  becaufe  the  anthers  are  fepa- 
rate  and  diftinft. 

All  compound  flowers  are  aggregate.  Vide  Aggreca- 
TUs  Flos. 

The  common  calyx,  and  common  receptacle,  though 
genera  ly  prelent  in  compound  flowers,  fcarce  enter  into  the 

d(?nllfI  charaders-  The  former  is  wanting  in 
globe-thnlle  , the  latter  in  nullena. 

Compound  flowers  which  couflitute  the  tfth,  1 8th,  and 
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f4tfi  clafles  in  Tournefort’s  Method,  are  all  reduced  to  the 
clafs  Syngenefta  in  the  Sexual  Syftem.  Vide  Syngenesia.- 

Composite.  The  name  of  a clafs  in  Hermannus,  and 
Royen,  as  likewife  of  an  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of 
a Natural  Method,  confifting  of  plants  which  agree  in  the 
general-  characters  above  enumerated. 

A particular  defcription  of  this-  order  is  given  under  the 
article  Sryngmefta , which  includes  all  the  compound  flowers. 
Vide  Syngenesia. 

The  moll  accurate  and  complete  obfervations  on  this  diffi- 
cult  clafs  of  plants,  are  thofe  of  Vaillant,  and  Pontedera,, 
particularly  the  former,  who  confining  his  refearches  to  that 
part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  publifhed  his  difcoveries  and. 
method  of  arrangement  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  from  1718  to  17.92.  This  method,  which 
confift’s  of  four  fedrions,  and  is  conftru&ed  from  the  difpo- 
fftion  of  the  flowers  on  the  foot-ftalks,  includes  not  only  the 
compound  flowers  properly  fo  called  ; (I  mean  thofe  which 
anfwer  to  the  defcription  given  above,)  but  likewife  all 
flowers  which,  like  teafel  and  fcabious,  form  a head,  and 
are  contained  within  a common  calyx,  or  flower- cup.  TAe 
four  fe&ions  juft  mentioned,  are  fubdrvided  into  twenty- 
three  fubaltern  fe£bons,  from  the  figures  of  the  common 
and  proper  calyx,  and  common  receptacle  ; from  the  divifion 
of  the  ft'em,  or  ftalk  ; from  the  number  and  regularity,  or 
irregularity  of  the  petals ; from  the  crown  of  the  feeds ;. 
and  from  the  fubftance  of  the  fruit. 

Pontedera,  in  one  of  his  Botanical  Diflertations,  divides, 
like  Toumefort,  the  family  of  the.  compound  dowers, 
which  he  terms  Conglobat-i,  into  three  clafTes ; thofe  with. 
Term -florets  ; thofe  with  florets  ; and  thofe  with  a mixture, 
of  both.  Thefe  clafTes,.  which  are  fubdivided  into  24  fec- 
tions,  from  an  attention  to  the  figure  of  the  common  recep- 
tacle, and  of  the  partial,  or  proper  calyx  of  each  lefier 
flower,  would  have  been  true  natural  divifion-s,  if  th^ 
author  had  not,  like  Vaillant,  improperly  introduced  info 
the  fecond,  fcabious,  teafel,  and  blue  daify,  which  are 
entirely  foreign  to  the  family  of  the  compound  flowers. 
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Thus  we  have  feen,  that  former  authors  arranged  the 
compound  flowers,  either  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  fupported  on  their  foot-ftalks,  as  J.  Bauhin,  Vaillant, 
Ray,  and  Johnfton ; or  from  the  figure  and  regularity,  or 
irregularity  of  the  petals,  as  Tournefort,  Pontedera,  and 
Rivinus.  Linnaeus,  to  preferve  the  uniformity  of  his  fyf- 
tem,  has  conftru&ed  his  primary  divisions  of  the  com- 
pound flowers,  from  the  different  fexes  of  the  florets, 
which  he  terms  Polygamy.  The  fubaltern  divifions 
are  conftrufted  from  the  figure  of  the  petals,  the  difpofition. 
of  the  flowers,  the  pappus  or  crown  of  the  feed,  the  com- 
mon receptacle,  and  other  circumftances,  which  chara£ierize 
the  fubaltern  divifions  in  other  authors. 

CONCEPTACULUM,  (from  concipio)  a receiver;  a 
fpecies  of  feed-veffel,  with  one  valve,  which  opens  from 
bottom  to  top  on  one  fide,  and  has  no  future  for  fattening, 
or  attaching  the  feeds  within  it.  This  term  occurs  in  the 
Philofophia  Botanica , and  the  other  early  works  of  Linnams. 
In  the  Delineatio  Plant a,  prefixed  to  the  fccond  part  of  his 
Syftem  of  Nature,  and  the  lateft  editions  of  the  Genera 
Plantarum,  Folliculus  is  fubttituted  in  its  place.  Vide  Fol- 
LICULUS. 


It  is  exemplified  in  rofe-bay,  red  jafmine,  Virginian  filk, 
dog’s-bane,  and  fwallow-wort. 

In  this  fpecies  of  feed  vefTel,  the  feeds  are  fattened  to  a 
receptacle  within  the  fruit,  hence  called  the  recepta  c 
of  the  feeds.  Vide  Receptaculum. 

CONGLOB A 1 US  Flos,  (from  con,  in  compofition,  to- 
gether, and  globus,  a ball] ; growing  together  in  form  of  a 
fpliere,  or  globe.  Pontedera’s  term  for  the  compound 
flowers  of  Tournefort  and  L.nnatus ; the  flowers  formm.a 
hz-dd,  (capital!,)  ol  Ray.  Vide  Compositus  Flu  Scc° 
CONGLOMERATI  ft„,  ' 

n.  r lores,  (from  can,  together,  and 

*'T'  yarn).  Flowers  heaped  or  wound  to- 

get.ter;  flowers  that  grow  on  a branched  foot.ftallc,  to  which 
h y are  trregularly,  but  clofely  conned.  This  mode  of 

“huh  the"Cfl’  35  MmS  “•  is  0PPor«*  “ <hat  m 

whtch  the  flowers  are  .rregui.rly  and  loofely  fupported  on 
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their  foot-ftalks,  lienee  termed  a diffufe  panicle.  Vide  Pa- 
nic u LA. 

The  term  is  exemplified  in  feveral  of  the  grades,  particu- 
larly in  fome  fpecies  of  poay  fefeue-grafs,  and  agrojlis.  Vide 
Gram  in  a. 

CONGREGATE,  (congregare,  to  gather  together)  ; the 
15 th  elafs  in  Profeffor  Halter’s  Natural  Method,  confiding 
of  plants  which  have  a number  of  flowers  placed  within 
a common  calyx,,  under  each  of  which  is  placed  a fingle 
naked  feed-  It  is  exemplified  in  blue  daify,  fcabious,  and 
the  compound  flowers  of  Linnaeus  and  other  botanifls.  Vide 
Co.mpo.si.tus  Fins . 

CONIFERE,  (fromw«MJ,  a cone,  and  feroy  to  hear); 
Cone-bearing  plants.  1 he  name  of  the  fitty-fiift  oidei,  in 
Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confifting  of 
plants,  whofe  female  flowers,  placed  at  a diftance  from  the 
male,  either  on  the  fame,  or  diftinft  roots,  are  formed  into- 
a cone.  In  this  character,  the  only  one  exprefTed  in  the 
title,  the  plants  in  queftion  feem  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the 
family  of  the  modes,  from  which,  however,  they  are 
cafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  habit,  as  well  as  by  the  ftrufture 
of  the  male  flowers  ih  which  the  ftamina  are  united  below 
into  a cylinder,  and  diftinft  at  top. 


The  Genera  contained  in  this  Order  are /even  : viz.. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Cuprcfjus  ' — 

Ephedra.  — 

Equifetum  — 

Juniperus  * — 

JPinus  — 

Taxus  — 

Thuja  \ • — 


'■Englijh  Names*. 

Cyprefs. 

Shrubby  Horfe-taiL 
Horfe-tail. 

Juniper. 

Fir,  Pine,  Cedar,  Larcfu 
Yew-tree. 

Arbor- Vitae. 


The  plants  of  this  order  are  moftly  of  the  fhrub  and  tree 

kind,  and  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year.  Horfe-tail  is  an 
' herbaceous- 
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herbaceous  perennial ; fome  forts  of  larch  and  fir-trees  lofe 
their  leaves  during  the  winter. 

1 he  formot  thefe  plants  is  generally  conic,  and  extremely 
beautiful,  from  the  difpofition  of  the  branches,  which  cover 
the  Hems  even  to  the  roots,  and  extend  themfelVes  horizon-. 
tally,  and  circularly,  like  fo  many  rays. 

1 he  height  of  fome  fpecies  of  horfe-tail  does  not  exceed 
half  a foot ; that  of  fome  pines  approaches  to  a hundred. 

The  roots  aie  fhort,  branched,  not  very  fibrous,  and  ex- 
tend  horizontally. 

The  Stems  and  Branches  are  cyhndric. 

The  Bark  is  thin,  and  fplit  into  lhort  (lender  fcales. 

The  Wood,  except  that  of  the  yew-tree,  poffefles  little 
hardnefs. 

The  Buds  are  of  a conic  form,  and  naked,  that  is,  with- 
out fcales. 

The  Leaves  aie  entire,  fmall,  and  thick,  frequently 
triangular,  and  generally  pointed.  Juniper  has  a prickly,  or 
thorny  leaf. 

With  refpeft  to  fituation,  they  admit  of  great  varietv, 
being  either  alternate,  oppofite,  placed  in  whirls  round  the 
(lem,  or  collected  into  Imall  bundles,  which  proceed  from  a 
(ingle  point.  This  lad  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the 
larch  and  pine-trees;  in  the  former  of  which,  fix  or  eight 
lea\es,  in  the  latter,  from  two  to  five,  are  produced  together 
all  along  the  (lem  and  branches,  out  of  a very  fine  mem- 
bi anous  fort  of  (heath.  The  firft  leaves,  however,  of  thefe 
fame  trees,  are  fingle,  and  without  any  (heath,  like  thofe  of 
the  fir  and  yew  : the  young  branches  too  of  the  larch-tree, 
which  emerge  from  the  middle  of  the  bundles,  have  their 
leaves  fingle  in  like  manner. 

The  leaves  are  placed  upon  the  branches  without  any  fen- 
fible  foot-fialk ; in  horfe-tail,  and  fhrubby  horfe-tail,  they 
form  a (heath,  or  glove,  round  the  (lem.  7 

Small  Stipul/E,  or  fcales,  are  obferved  at  the  origin  of 
<hc  young  branches  of  pine  and  fir-trees;  aud  of  the  fmal| 
bundles  ot  leaves  of  the  larch. 
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Thefe  plants,  like  the  molTes,  are  not  covered  with  any 
fort  of  pubefcence,  or  down. 

The  Flowers  in  this  order,  are  univerfally  male  and 
female.  Thefe,  in  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cyprefs,  and  ar- 
bor vitae,  are  placed  at  a diftance  from  each  other,  upon  the 
fame  root ; in  the  reft,  they  are  produced  upon  diftinfl 
plants.  In  the  pine,  fir,  and  larch  trees,  the  male  flowers 
are  collected  into  a fpike,  or  cone,  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
in  the  other  plants  of  this  order  they  proceed  fingly  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  the  termination  of  the  branches. 

The  female  flowers  are  generally  collefted  into  a cone ; 
in  yew-tree,  and  fhrubby  horfe-tail,  they  are  Angle,  and 
terminate  the  branches. 

The  Calyx  of  the  male  flowers  is  a catkin ; of  the  fe- 
male, a cone. 

The  Petals  in  this  order  are  wanting;  except  in  the 
female  flowers  of  juniper,  which  have  three  rigid,  (harp, 
and  permanent  petals. 

The  Stamina  are  in  number  from  three  to  twenty,  and 
upwards ; united  by  their  filaments  into  a cylinder,  or  pillar, 
Which  rifes  out  of  the  centre  of  the  calyx. 

The  Anthers  are  ereft,  diftinft,  of  a round  form, 
and  divided  into  internal  partitions  or  cells,  which,  in 
the  different  genera,  are  in  number  from  two  to  ten. 

The  Seed -Buds,  in  this  order,  are  generally  numerous, 
and  placed  betwixt  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  which  ferve  for  a 
calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  arifes  a very  fhort  cylindrical 
ftyle,  crowned  with  a fimpl e Jligrna  of  a conic  form,  Thefe 
plants  have  properly  no  fruit,  or  feedrveflel ; the  feeds  be- 
ing naked,  and  involved  only  by  the  fcales  of  the  calyx. 
Thefe  fcales,  which  compofe  the  cone,  are  in  the  pine,  of 
a bony  nature,  and  almoft  united  ; in  the  fir,  larch,  arbot- 
vitae,  and  cyprefs,  they  are  of  a fubftance  like  leather  ; and 
in  juniper  they  are  united,  and  become  flefhy,  and  fucculent 
like  a berry.  The  calyx,  or  cone  of  fhrubby  horfe-tail,, 
becomes  likewife  a kind  of  berry,  with  a flight  opening  at 

top,  from  whence  are  difcovered  its  two  acute,  egg- fh aped 

feeds. 
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feeds.  Laftly,  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  of  the  female 
flowers  of  yew,  is  produced  a coloured  fucculent  receptacle, 
which  furrounds  the  greatefl.  part  of  a Angle  oblong  feed, 
and  is  only  open  at  top. 

The  Seeds  in  this  order,  being  nourifhed,  as  in  a feed- 
veflel,  by  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  or  common  calyx,  differ 
in  nothing  from  the  germina , or  feed-buds.  In  pine,  fir, 
lar-ch,  and  ar'bor-vitae,  the  feeds  are  hard  like  a ftone,  or  nut, 
and  crowned  with  a large,  membranaceous  wing  of  an  ob- 
long  figure,  contained  within  the  fcales  of  the  cone. 

Each  feed  is  furnifhed  with  two  covers ; the  external, 
hard,  and  bony  ; the  internal,  pulpy,  of  an  oval  form, 
v/hite,  very  thick , and  without  any  aperture. 

The  female  flowers,  and  confequently  the  fruit  and  feeds 
©i  the  horfe-tail,  a fort  of  fern,  have  not  yet  been  difcover- 
ed.  The  fruftifications  of  the  male  flowers  being  difpofed 
on  the  ftalks,  in  form  of  a cone,  poffibly  determined  Lin. 
naeus  to  arrange  the  genus  in  this  natural  order. 

Moft  of  the  cone -bearing  .plants  are  refioous,  or  gummy. 
Thefe  gums  have  a bitter  tafte,  but  a very  agreeable  fmell^ 
witnefs  the  incenfe  which  proceeds  from  a fpecies  of  juni- 
per with  yellow  fruit.  By  cutting  the  trunk,  and  the 
largeft  branches  of  the  common  juniper,  during  the  great 
heats,  there  flows  a gum,  caljed  fandarac,  which  is  brought 
to  us  from  Africa,  where  the  trees  grow  very  large,  and  in 
great  quantities.  This  fandarac  is  .called  by  fome,  the  Ara- 
bian fandarac  or  varnifh ; by  others,  the  varnilh-gum,  or 
gum-juniper,  and  is  of  more  ufe  to  artifts,  than  in  phyfic. 

From  the  larch-tree  is  extracted  what  we  erroneoufly  call 
Vcnice-turpentine.  This  fubftance,  or  natural  balfam,  flows, 
at  firft,  without  ineifion  ; when  it  has  done  dropping,  the  poor 
people  who  wait  in  the  fir-woods,  make  incifions  at  about  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  into  the  trunk  of  the  trees, 
into  which  they  fix  narrow  troughs,  about  twenty  inches 
long.  The  end  of  thefe  troughs  is  hollowed,  like  a ladle  ; 
and  in  the  middle  is  a fmali  hole  bored,  for  the  turpentine  to 
run  into  a receiver,  which  is  placed  below  it.  As  the 
gummy  fubftance  runs  from  the  trees,  it  palfes  along  the 
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{loping  gutter,  or  trough,  to  the  ladle,  and  from  thence  runs 
through  the  holes  into  the  receiver.  The  people  who 
gather  it,  vifit  the  trees  morning  and  evening,  from  the  end  of 
May  to  September,  to  colleft  the  turpentine  out  of  the  re- 
ceivers. When  it  flows  out  of  the  tree,  Venice-turpentine 
is  clear  like  water,  and  of  ayellowifh  white  ; but,  as  it  grows 
older,  it  thickens,  and  becomes  of  a citron  colour.  It  is 
procured  in  greateft  abundance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons,  and  in  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  near  Lucern,  in 
Switzerland. 

From  the  wild  pine,  or  pmeafler,  is  extradfed  the  com- 
mon turpentine,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  farriers,  and 
from  which  is  diftilfed  the  oil  of  that  name.  The  finer  and 
ihore  valuable  part  of  the  diftillation  comes  firft,  and  is  called 
the  fpirit ; what  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill,  is  the  com- 
mon refin. 

The  pitch-tree,  a fpecies  of  fir,  produces  the  fubftance 
from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

From  the  white  and  black  fpruce  firs  of  North-America, 
oozes  a fine  clear  turpentine,  of  a ftrorig  fcent,  with  which 
the  native  Indians  are  faid  to  cure  green  wounds,  and  fome 
internal  diforders.  That  particularly  of  the  firft  fort,  called 
by  Charlevoix,  Epinette  Blanche , or  white  prickly  fir,  is 
affirmed  to  be  a fovereign  remedy  in  fevers,  and  pains  of 
the  breaft  and  ftomach. 

The  large  branches  of  the  larch-tree,  befides  its  turpen- 
.tine,  produce  feveral  fmall  grains  like  fugar,  which  poflefT- 
ing  the  purgative  quality  of  manna,  have  likewife  obtained 
its  name. 

Taken  internally,  thefe  plants  are  aperient,  fudorific,  ^ 
diuretic,  ftomachic,  and  antifeptic.  An  air  impregnated 
with  their  balfamic  exhalations,  is  reckoned  very  falutary  to 
confumptive  habits. 

Juniper  berries,  and  the  gum  of  the  larch,  give  urine  a 
fragrant  fmell  like  that  of  violets.  The  cones,  or  female 
heads  of  the  cyprefs,  improperly  called  cyprefs-nuts,  are 
highly  aftringent.  Juniper-wood  is  fragrant  when  burnt : 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  houfes,  to  prevent 

peftilential  diforders,  and  other  nifettions. 

1 Applied 
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Applied  externally,  the  refins,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
pitch  and  larch  trees,  are  anodyne,  deterfive,  and  antifeptic. 
By  its  bitternefs,  the  oil  of  juniper  effe&ually  deftroys 
worms.  A decoftjon  in  milk,  of  the  nuts  or  feeds  of  the 
wild  pine,  otherwife  called  pineafter,  or  of  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  pulled  in  fpring,  is  faid,  with  a proper  re- 
gimen, to  cure  the  molt  confirmed  and  inveterate  fcurvy. 
A decoftion  of  juniper-berries,  is  proper  for  fortifying  the 
ftomach ; that  of  the  wood  is  employed,  like  a decoftion  of 
faffafras,  to  promote  fweat,  and  purify  the  blood.  The 
fame  medicine,  with  crude  antimony,  cures  that  ftage  of  the 
venereal  difeafe  in  which  the  face  is  entirely  covered  over 
with  ulcerous  puftules.  Half  an  ounce  of  Venice-turpen- 
tine  mixed  in  a clyfler,  prevents  a mortification  in  putrid 
and  contagious  dyfenteries.  The  fame  fubftance  is  fpecific 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine. 

From  the  feeds  or  nuts  of  the  cultivated  pine,  is  drawn 
by  exprefiion  an  oil,  which  is  equal,  in  point  of  excellence, 
to  that  obtained  from  hazel-nuts.  Thefe  fame  nuts  or  ker- 
nels are  frequently  ferved  up  in  defferts,  during  the  winter- 
feafon,  in  Italy;  formerly  they  were  ufed  in  medicine  in 
this  country  ; but  of  late  years,  the  piftacia  nuts  have  been 
generally  fubffituted  in  their  place.  Of  the  foft  white  fub- 
flance,  commonly  called  alburnum , which,  in  trees,  lies 
betwixt  the  wood  and  inner  bark,  the  Swedes  prepare  a dilh 
that  is  efteemed  a great  delicacy,  and  much  ufed  in  fpring. 
In  times  of  fcarcity  a kind  of  bread  is  made  of  the  bark. 
The  natives  of  Siberia  too,  we  are  informed  by  Gmelin, 
make  great  culinary  ufe  of  the  alburnum  of  the  young  pines, 
which,  for  that  purpofe,  they  colleft  with  care,  dry,  reduce 
into  powder,  and  mix,  as  a pleafingand  falutary  ingredient, 
in  their  common  food.  • 

Of  juniper-berries,  and  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  a 
fpecies  of  Canadian  pitch-tree,  is  prepared  a very  faf'e  and 
wholefome  wine. 

The  wood  of  the  cone-bearing  plants  is,  in  general,  tender, 
light,  not  liable  to  corrupt,  and  of  a fragrant  fmell.  That 
of  the  yew-tree  is  very  hard,  pliant,  fufceptilple  of  a good 
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polifh,  and  poflefles  a red  colour,  which,  for  beauty,  may 
vie  with  any  of  the  foreign  woods. 

The  white  Canadian  pines,  fays  Charlevoix,  ffioot  out, 
at  the  upper  extremity,  a kind  of  mufhroom,  which  the 
natives  call  Guorigue, , and  ufe  with  fuccefs  againft  diforders 
of  the  breaft,  and  in  dyfenteries. 

Of  the  four  forts  of  Canadian  firs,  enumerated  by 
the  fame  author,  the  white  prickly  kind,  and  that  called 
La  Perujfe , are  excellent  for  malls,  efpecially  the  firft,  which 
is  alfo  extremely  fit  for  carpenter’s  work. 

The  fort  termed  La  PeruJJe,  is  gummy,  but  yields  not  a 
quantity  fufiicient  to  be  made  ufe  of ; its  wood  remains  long 
in  the  ground  without  rotting,  which  renders  it  extremely  fit 
for  paling,  or  inclofures.  The  bark  is  excellent  for  tanners, 
and  the  Indians  make  a dye  of  it,  refembling  that  of  a 
Turkey  blue, 

The  branches  of  the  white  and  black  fpruce-firs,  are  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  in  making  the  beer, 
hence  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  fpruce-beer. 

The  ifland  of  Cyprus,  is  faid  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  cyprefs-trees,  which  grow  there  in  very  great  abun- 
dance. 

The  timber  of  the  horizontal  cyprefs,  a native  of  the 
Levant,  is  faid  to  refill  worms,  moths,  and  all  putrefaftion; 
and  to  laft  many  centuries.  The  coffins  in  which  the  Athe-, 
nians  ufed  to  bury  their  heroes,  were  made,  fays  Thucy„ 
dides,  of  this  wood,  as  were  likewife  the  chefts  containing 
the  Egyptian  mummies.  The  doors  of  St.  Peter’s  church 
at  Rome  were  originally  of  the  fame  material,  Thefe, 
after  lafling  eleven  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  difeovered  not  the  fmallefl.  tendency  to  corruption,  were 
removed  by  the  order  of  Pope  Eugenius  the  fourth,  and 
gates  of  brafs  fubftituted  in  their  place. 

The  fame  tree  is  by  many  eminent  authors  recommended 
as  meliorating  the  air  by  its  balfamic  and  aromatic  exhala- 
Jations;  upon  which  account,  many  of  the  antient  phyfi- 
cians  of  the  ealtern  countries  ufed  to  fend  their  patients, 
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■who  were  troubled  with  weak  lungs,  to  the  ifland  of  Candia, 
where  thefe  trees  grew  in  great  abundance,  and  where, 
from  the  falubrious  air  alone,  very  few  failed  of  a per  left 
cure. 

Jn  the  fame  ifland,  fays  Miller,  the  trees  in  queftion  were 
fo  lucrative  a commodity,  that  the  plantations  were  called 
Dos  Filia,  the  felling  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a 
daughter’s  portion. 

Cyprefs,  fays  Mr.  Pococke,  is  the  only  tree  that  grows 
towards  the  top  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  being  nipped  by 
the  cold,  does  not  grow  fpirally,  but  like  a fmall  oak. 

The  leaves  of  common  favin,  a fpecies  of  juniper,  are 
much  ufed  by  farriers  for  deftroying  worms  in  horfes. 

The  red  wood  of  Bermudas  Cedar,  the  Junlperus  Ber- 
mudiana  of  Linnaeus,  commonly  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  cedar  wood,  is  ufed  for  making  pencils,  as  likewife' 
for  wainfcoting  rooms,  and  making  flair-cafes.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  worms  are  never  found  to  eat  the  bottoms 
of  veflels  built  with  this  wood,  as  they  do  thofe  built  with 
oak;  fo  that  for  purpofes  of  traffic  in  the  Weft-India  feas, 
cedar  ffiips  are  preferable  to  all  others  ; but  they  are  not 
equally  fit  to  be  employed  as  ffiips  of  war;  the  wood  being 
fo  brittle  as  to  fplitto  pieces  with  a cannon-ball. 

The  peafants  in  Switzerland  make  torches  for  burning, 
of  the  wood  of  a mountain  pine,  which  grows  naturally  in 
jthat  country,  and  is  hence  denominated  the  torch  pine. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  the  Pbius  Cedrus  of  Linnaeus,  and 
(the  Larix  Cedrus  of  Tournefort.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
curious  tree  bears  the  leaves  of  the  larch ; but  as  the  fir, 
pine,  larch,  and  cedar,  are  all  arranged  by  Linnaeus,  under 
the  genus  Pinus,  he  could  not,  without  ereftinganew  genus, 
make  the  cedar,  in  any  other  refpcft  connefted  with  the 
larch,  than  as  they  were  both  fpecies  of  the  famegenus. 

The  wood  of  this  celebrated  tree,  which  grows  naturally 
on  Mount  Libanus,  in  Syria,  and  no  where  el fe,  is  account- 
ed proof  againfl  all  putrefaftion  of  animal  bodies ; and  faid 
to  yield  an  oil,  excellent  tor  preferving  books  and  writings. 
h is  thought  by  Lord  Bacon,  to  continue  found  a thoufand 
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years.  The  datue  of  Diana,  in  the  famous  temple  at  Ephe- 
fus,  is  affirmed,  to  have  been  of  this  valuable  material,  as  was 
moil  of  the  timber-work  of  that  wonderful  ftrufture.  In 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at.  Utica,  there  was  found  cedar- 
wood  near  two  thoufand  years  old. 

The  larged  cedar,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pococke,  meafured 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference. 

For  particulars  concerning  this  curious  plant,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Pococke’s,  Rauv/olf’s,  Le  Brun’s,  and  Maun- 
drel’s  Travels. 

The  wood  of  a pitch-tree  with  an  ere£t  fruit,  which  the 
natives  of  Provence  term  Serento,  is  preferred  to  every 
other,  for  making  violins,  and  other  itringed  mudeal  inftru- 
ments. 

CONTORTS,  (from  con,  together,  and  torqueo,  to  twift ;) 
twided  plants.  The  name  of  the  thirtieth  ofder  in  Linnaeus’s 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confiding  of  plants  which 
have  a fingle  petal  that  is  twided  or  bent  towards  one  fide. 


Englijh  Names. 


Lijl  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

SECTION  I. 

Plants  with  iwijled  Floivers,  having  five  Stamina,  and  one  Style. 

Linnsean  Genera. 

Cerlera, 

Echites. 

Gardenia, 

Genipa. 

Macrocnemum. 

Nerium, 

Periploca, 

Rauvolfia. 

Tabernamontana. 

Vinca, 


— — Cape  Jafmine. 


Oleander,  or  Rofe-Bay. 
Virginian  Silk. 


Periwinkle. 


SECTION  II. 

Plants  with  twijled  Flowers,  having  five  Stamina,  andfcarcs 
' • • any  Style. 

— — Dog’s-bane. 


tdpocynum, 


/fcle pi  as), 
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Linntean  Genera, 

Evglijh  Names. 

Afckpias,  — 

Cameraria. 

~ -•  Swallow-wort. 

Ceropegia. 

5 

Cynancbum, 

Plumeria , — 1 

— Red  Jafmine. 

Siapelia,  — 

— Succulent  fwallow-wort. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

This  order  fumilhes  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  fat  fucculent  plants, 
fome  of  which  retain  their  leaves  during  the  winter.  The 
herbaceous  vegetables  in  this  order  are  generally  perennial. 

The  Roots  are  fometimes  branched;  commonly  flefliy, 
and  garnilhed  with  fibres,  or  firings,  like  fchofe  of  turnep. 

The  Stems  are  round,  and  in  fome  genera,  pulpy. 

The  Branches  are  fometimes  placed  alternate,  fome- 
times oppofite.  In  cymnchum , ceropegia,  and  Virginian-filk, 
they  are  twifted  like  thofe  of  convolvulus  to  the  left,  in  a 
direftion  oppofite  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  th« 
fun. 

The  Buds  are  of  a conic  form,  and  naked,  or  without 
feales. 

The  Leaves  are  fometimes  alternate,  fometimes  placed 
oppofite  in  pairs  ; and  not  feldom  furround  the  ftem  in  whirls. 
They  are  attached  to  the  branches  by  a cylindrical  foot-ftalk, 
■which  is  fhort,  and  frequently  united  to  the  foot-ftalk  of  the 
oppofite  leaf.  In  the  genus  jlapelia,  which  confifts  entirely 
ot  fat  fucculent  plants,  the  leaves  are  nothing  elfe  than  cer- 
tain protuberances  of  a conic  form,  that  are  produced  on 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  fpread  open  horizontally, 
ending  in  acute  points.  In  fome  other  genera  of  this  order, 
when  the  ftalks  are  very  old,  tire  leaves  become  fo  fmall, 
as  frequently  to  elude  the  fight.  At  the  origin  of  the  foot- 
ftalk  of  the  leaves,  in  fome  fpecies  of  dog’s-bane,  and 
fwallow-wort, -are  produced  two  or  three  very  fmall  Jlipulee, 
qr  feales,  on  each ‘fide  of  the  branches.  Two  pretty  large 
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fcales  of  the  fame  kind,  are  dbferved  in  fome  fpecies  of 

tabernczmontana . 

The  defenfive  and  ofFenfive  weapons  in  this  order  are  a 
downy  fort  of  pubefcence,  and  fimple,  or  forked  prickles, 
which,  in  fome  genera,  iffue  from  the  wings,  or  angles,  of 
the  leaves. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  (land  either  fingly 
upon  their  foot-ftalks,  as  in  periwinkle  ; or  are  colle&ed 
into  umbels,  and  clufters,  ( corymbi ) ; as  in  tabcrmzmontana, 
and  camerarict.  Thefe  bunches,  or  cohesions  of  flowers, 
fometimes  terminate  the  branches,  as  in  red  jafmine  ; fome- 
times  proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  branches,  or  leaves,  as 
in  taberncemontana,  and  echites  ; and  fometimes  Hand  at  the  fide 
of  the  wings,  without  iffuing  from  them,  as  in  fwallow- 
worl , Jinpelia,  Virginian-filk,  and  cynanchum. 

The  Flower-cup  is  compofed  of  one  leaf  divided  al- 
moll  to  the  bale  into  five  unequal  fegments  which  em- 
brace each  other,  and  are  permanent ; that  is,  accompany 
the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 

In  the  genus  cerbera , the  flower-cup  confifls  of  five 
diflinfl  fp reading  fpear-fhaped  leaves. 

The  Corolla,  or  coloured  inner  cover  of  the  flower, 
conlifts  of  one  petal,  which  in  the  different  genera,  is  bell, 
falver,  funnel,  or  wheel-fhaped. 

The  Limb,  or  upper  fpreading  part  of  the  petal,  is 
generally  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  which  are  (lightly 
bent  or  twilled  to  the  left,  and  embrace,  or  infold  one 
another,  like  the  petals  of  the  mallow.tribe.  Vide  Colum- 
N I FERiE. 

The  Tube,  or  lower  hollow  part,  is  generally  long,  and 
cylindrical;  fometimes  club-fhaped,  as  in  cerbera’,  and  not 
feldom  wanting,  as  in  fwallow  wort,  dog’s-bane,  Virginian- 
filk,  and  fome  others. 

In  feveral  flowers  of  this  order  the  petal  is  accompanied 
with  a nefiarium,  which,  however,  in  the  different  genera, 
affumes  very  different  appearances.  In  oleander,  it  is  a fhort 
crown  divided  into  a number  of  capillary  fegments,  which 
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f^em  rent  and  terminate  the  tube  of  the  petal.  In 
ftapelia,  it  is  a ftar  compofed  of  five  rays,  with  ragged  points, 
which  furround  the  organs  of  generation.  In  eebites,  and 
tabemeemontana,  it  confifts  of  five  glands,  which  are  placed 
round  the  germen , or  feed-bud.  In  cynanchutn  it  Hands 
ere£l  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  In  Virginian-filk,  it  is 
very  fmall,  cut  into  five  indentments,  or  teeth,  at  the  brim, 
and  furrounds  the  chaps,  faux , of  the  petal.  In  dog’s-bane, 
it  is  compofed  of  five  fmall  oval  bodies,  which  rife  from  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  and  furround  the  feed- bud.  Laftly, 
in  fwallow-wort,  the  netlarium  is  compofed  of  five  lingular 
ear-fhaped  bodies,  placed  within  the  petals,  from  the  bottom 
of  each  of  which  iffues  a fharp  horn,  bent  towards  the  parts 
of  generation,  and  refembling  a filament  without  its  top. 
Befides  this  very  fingular  appearance,  the  male  and  female 
organs  are  entirely  eclipfed  by  means  of  a fcaly  covering 
which  opens  every  way,  and  is  termed  by  Linnteus,  csrpuf- 
culum  truncatum. 

The  Stamina  are  five  in  number,  Ihort,  equal,  attach- 
ed at  the  fame  height  to  the  tube  of  the  petal,  alternate  with 
its  divifions,  and  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  calyx. 

The  Anthers  are  generally  ereft,  and  frequently  ap- 
proach fo  as  to  form  a compaft  body  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower.  In  oleander  they  are  arrow-fhaped,  and  ter- 
minated by  a long  thread.  In  dog’s  bane,  they  are  divided 
in  two  at  the  bafe ; and  in  Jlapelia,  or  fucculent  fwallow- 
wort,  they  are  flender,  and  fallened  on  each  fide  the  fila- 
ment. 

Gardenia , and  fwallow-wort,  have  no  filaments ; in  the 
latter  the  tops  are  inferted  into  the  fcaly  covering  mentioned 
above. 

The  Seed-bud  is  either  fingle,  as  in  oleander,  or  double, 
as  in  periwinkle.  In  genipa,  gardenia,  and  macrocnemum , it  is 
placed  below  the  receptacle,  or  feat  of  the  flower.  Vide 
Germen  infer um. 

The  Style  is  wanting,  or  fcarce  perceptible  in  plants 
of  the  fecond  feftion  ; fingle  in  thofe  of  the  firfl,  and  gene- 
ally  common  to  two  feed-buds.  ' 
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The  Stigma,  or  fummit  of  the  ftyle  is  frequently  double* 
as  in  periwinkle,  and  red  jafmine. 

The  Seed-Vessel  in  fome  genera,  is  a pulpy  fruit,  of 
the  berry  and  cherry  kind;  as  in  genlpa,  rauvolfia , and  cer- 
bera : but  moft  frequently  that  fpecies  termed  by  Linnaeus 
(onceptaculum , and  folliculus,  which  has  one  valve,  or  ex- 
ternal inclofure,  opens  lengthways  on  one  fide,  and  has  not 
the  feeds  fattened  to  it.  Two  of  thefe  dry  fruits  with  a 
fmgle  cell,  compote  the  feed-vettel  of  moft  plants  of  this 
order. 

The  feed-vettel  in  gardenia , is  a dry  berry  ; in  macrocne - 
mum , a capfule  .with  two  cells. 

The  Seeds  are  generally  numerous,  and  in  feveral  genera 
crowned  with  a long  pappus,  or  downy  wing,  like  that  of 
the  compound  flowers,  by  means  of  which  they  eafily  dif- 
perfe,  and  fow  themfelves.  This  down  is  particularly  con- 
fpicuous  in  dog's- bane,  fwallow-wort,  Jlapella,  Virginian- 
filk,  echites,  and  oleander. 

The  plants  of  this  order  being  cut,  emit  a juice  which 
is  generally  milky,  as  in  dog’s-bane;  fometimes  of  a green- 
ifh  white,  as  in  fwallow-wort  and  periwinkle.  From  the 
circumftance  of  their  abounding  in  this  milky  juice,  the 
greateft  part  are  deemed  poifonous ; repeated  obfervations 
having  eftablifhed  this  aphorifm,  that  milky  plants,  except 
thofe  of  the  plain  compound  flowers,  as  the  dandelion,  and, 
nipple-worxt,  are  generally-  of  a baneful  dettruflive  nature, 
and  ought,  at  leaf!,  to  be  adminiftered  with  caution.  The 
moft  dangerous  plants  in  this  order  are  thofe  of  the  follow- 
lowing  genera,  rauvolfia , cerbcra,  red-jafmine,  tabet  nccmon* 
tana,  Virginian-Clk,  dog’s-bane,  cynanchum,  and  ceropegia. 

With  refpeft  to  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  are  bitter,  par- 
ticularly the  feeds,  roots,  and  bark,  in  which  refides  then 
principal  virtue.  An  iilfufion  of  any  ot  thele  parts  in  cold 
water,  taken  in  very  fmall  quantity,  is  innocent,  and  pui  - 
gative  ; if  the  dofe  is  augmented,  it  becomes  emetic;  and 
if  ftill  increafed,  mortal. 

The  milky  juice  which  flows  from  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of 

all  the  fpecies  of  dog’s-bane,  is  fuppofed  to  be  hurtful,  if 
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taken  inwardly ; but  does  not  raife  blifters  on  the  fkin,  as  the 
juice  of  fpurge,  and  other  acrid  plants.  The  down,  or  cotton, 
which  furiounds  the  feed,  is  ufed  in  France  for  the  fluffing 
or  eafy  chairs,  and  making  quilts,  which  being  extremely 
light  and  warm,  are  a very  proper  covering  for  perfons  afflift. 
ed  with  the  gout. 

A fpecies  of  Afclepias,  commonly  termed  Egyptian  dog’s- 
bane  with  flowers  growing  in  a fpike,  probably  the  af- 
clepias glgantea  of  Linnaeus,  grows  plentifully  near  Alexan- 
dria, and  produces  a cotton  or  down  which  is  ufed  as  fur, 
to  adorn  the  robes  of  perfons  of  quality.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant,  fays  Lemery,  being  flamped,  and  applied  as  a 
cataplafm,  are  reckoned  proper  to  refolve  cold  tumours. 
The  juice  makes  the  hair  come  off;  and,  ufed  externally,  is 
a remedy  for  diforders  of  the  fkin  ; but  given  inwardly,  is  a 
poifon  : for  it  purges  with  fuch  ffiarpnefs  and  violence,  as 
to  caufe  bloody-fluxes  that  prove  mortal.  The  leaves  are  a 
poifon  to  dogs,  wolves,  ffieep,  and  other  animals. 

Common  fwallow-wort,  another  fpecies  of  Afclepias, 
which,  from  its  fuppofed  virtue,  has  obtained  the  names  of 
vincetoxicum,  Le  Domte-venin,  vincetoffico,  and  tame-poi- 
fon,  all  expreflive  of  an  imagined  alexipharmic  quality,  is 
a perennial  herb,  which  grows  plentifully  on  fandy  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  in  moll  parts  of  Europe; 
but,  though  a native  of  Sweden  a more  northerly  climate] 
(as  Linnaeus  particularly  attefls)  has  not  yet,  as  far  I can 
learn,  been  difcovered  to  be  an  indigenous  produ&ion  of 
any  part  of  Britain.  The  roots  are  acrid  and  bitter  to  the 
tafte,  and  though  by  many  efleeined,  as  the  names  juft  men. 
tioned  import,  an  excellent  counterpoifon,  yet  want  not 
fufpiciouB  marks  of  a very  oppoflte  and  noxious  quality. 
The  treffi-gathered  roots  fo  much  referable  in  their  effeas 
thofe  of  apocynum,  or  common  dog’s-bane,  that,  accord, 
ing  to  Haller,  they  provoke  vomiting.  Linnaeus  likewife 
affirms,  in  his  Materia  Medica , that  the  roots  of  fwallow 
wort  are  po.fonous  in  a (mail  degree.  By  many  they  were 
much  commended  for  their  Angular  efficacy  in  promoting 
fweats,  and  for  other  properties  in  vaiious  difeafes,  particu! 
larly  m malignant  fevers,  in  which,  the  decoftion  of  an 
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ounce  in  a pint  of  common  water,  was  accounted  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  fcorzonera. — But  as  there  are  medicines  which,  in 
all  fuch  cafes,  may  very  properly  be  adminiftered,  and 
with,  at  lead,  an  equal  chance  of  fuccefs,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  better,  unlefs  under  the  guidance  of  fuperlative 
medical  ability,  to  abftain  altogether  from  thofe  fufpefted 
roots.— The  plant,  when  frofl-bitten,  is  fed  upon  by  horfes; 
at  other  times  they  refufe  it. 

Greater  Syrian  dog’s-bane,  the  Apocynum  Syriacum  of 
Clufius,  the  Afclepias  Syriaca  of  Linnaeus,  is  a biennial  or 
perennial  herb,  which  grows  naturally  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
as  likewife  in  Virginia,  and  fome  other  parts  of  North 
America.  The  white  filky  or  downy  fubflance  which 
crowns  the  feeds,  M.  La  Rouviere,  an  ingenious  French- 
man of  the  laft  century,  difeovered  the  fecret  of  fpinning 
into  regular  balls  like  thofe  of  fi lk  ; and  in  confequence  of 
his  ufeful  invention,  obtained  a patent  or  decree  of  council 
from  the  then  French  government,  authorizing  him  to  fabri- 
cate from  this  new  prepared  fubflance,  velvets,  flannels,  and 
other  fluffs. 

The  falfe  or  baflard  ipecacuanha,  a poifonous  root 
brought  out  of  America  for  the  true  ipecacuanha,  and  fome- 
times  unhappily  adminiftered  as  fuch,  is  the  root  of  a fpecies 
of  fwallow-wort,  termed  by  Linnaeus,  afclepias  curafjavica. 
The  two  roots,  however,  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed ; that 
of  the  baflard  kind  is  compofed  of  a great  number  of  fmall 
fibres  ; whereas  the  true  plant  of  that  name  has  jointed  flefhy 

roots,  which  run  deep  into  the  ground. 

The  wood  of  the  ahouai,  a fpecies  of  eerier  a,  which 
' grows  naturally  in  Brazil,  and  the  Spamfh  Weft-Indies, 
{links  moll  abominably;  and  the  feeds,  or  kernels,  aie  a 
ft  rung  emetic  poifon.  The  Indians  know  of  no  antidote  to 
expel  this  poifon,  and  are  fo  cautious,  that  they  nevei  ufe  the 
wood  of  the  tree  for  fuel.  The  Hones  (for  the  fruit  is  of 
the  cherry  kind,)  they  employ  in  their  dances  to  make  a 
gingling  found,  like  the  fmall  fhells  ot  ivory,  or  hard  wood, 
termed  caflanets,  or  fnappers,  ufed  lor  the  fame  purpofe 
by  dancers  of  sarabands  in  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Another  fpecies  of  Cerbera , which  grows  plentifully  m 
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the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  termed  by  Linnaeus,  after  Bauhin 
and  Ray,  Cerbera  Manghas , abounds  with  a cauftic  milk4 
which,  notwithftanding,  if  properly  prepared,  proves,  fays 
Burman,  an  excellent  medicine  in  dropfical  cafes,  in  which 
it  operates  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  like  thofe  of  oleander  ; the  flowers  have  the 
appearance  and  fragrance  of  jeffamine;  the  fruit,  in  fhape, 
refembles  a peach,  and  in  colour,  an  orange. 

Round-leaved  Montpelier  fcammony,  a fpecies  of  cynan- 
cbum , abounds  with  a milky  juice,  which  is  of  a purgative 
nature,  and  when  concreted,  has  been  frequently  fold  for 
true  Aleppo  fcammony. 

All  the  fpecies  of  rofe-bay,  or  oleander,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  a poifonous  quality;  the  larger  branches,  when  burnt, 
emit  a very  difagreeable  fmell,  which  generally  indicates 
fomething  noxious.  Galen  relates,  that  the  common  olean- 
dei , taken  internally,  is  deadly  ; and  fome  late  obfervations 
ha\  e e\  inced,  that  the  water  in  which  the  leaves  are  macerat- 
ed, is  a mortal  poifon  to  fheep.  ' Notwithftanding  thefe  fafts, 
more  noxious  qualities  have  been  afcribed  to  this  genus  of 
plants  than  tall  to  its  fhare.  The  honey  about  Trebifond  is 
reckoned  very  unwholefome ; occafioned,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
by  the  bees  extratting  it  from  the  flowers  of  the  oleander  : but 
this  is  entirely  a miftake  ; for,  Tournefort  has  fully  informed 
us,  that  it  is  not  from  the  flowers  of  oleander,  but  from 
thofe  of  a fpecies  of  chamaerhododendros,  the  azalea pontica 
of  Linnaeus,  that  the  noxious  juice  in  queftion  is  extracted. 

Xenophon  having  related,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  the  younger  Cyrus,  that,  “ on  the  march  of  the 
Greeks  from  Upper  Afia,  fuch  of  the  army  as  partook  of 
the  honey  in  a place  near  Trapezus , now  Trebifond,  on  the 
Euxine,  where  there  was  a great  number  of  bee-hives,  were 
afTefted  with  very  difagreeable  fymptoms,  fuch  as  vomiting, 
purging,  and  even  infanity ; that  not  one  was  able  to  Hand 
crea  ; that  thofe  who  had  indulged  but  little  in  this  pernicious 
dainty,  feemed  intoxicated  ; whilft  fuch  as  had  been  more 
liberal  in  the  ufe  of  it,  either  appeared  frantic,  or  lay  as 
dead;  and  that,  in  fhort,  though,  about  the  fame  hour  in  the 
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following  day,  they  had  a partial  recovery  of  their  fenfes, 
they  were  not,  however,  completely  reftored  till  fome  days 
after  — M.  Tournefort,  in  his  Travels  through  the  Leffer 
Afia,  and  efpecially  Pontus,  the  feene  of  this  tranfaftion, 
Was  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Greek  Hiftorian,  and  finding,  upon  minute  enquiry,  that 
the  plant  mentioned  above,  which  he  denominates  Chamarho- 
dodendros political  maxima , viefpih  folio , fore  luteo,  and  which 
grows  plentifully  about  Trebifond,  and  the  vicinity,  pro- 
duces the  very  effefts  related  by  Xenophon,  and  that  violent 
liead-achs  are  occafioned  even  by  its  fmell,  he  concludes, 
with  the  geateft  probability  of  truth,  that  the  honey  which 
proved  fo  noxious  a refreffiment  to  the  Greek  army,  had 
been  extrafted  by  the  bees  from  the  plant  in  queflion  ; and, 
in  corroboration  of  his  conclufion,  adduces  the  teftimony  ot 
Father  Lamberti,  a Miffionary,  who  obferves,  that  the  > 
honey  collefted  by  the  bees  from  a certain  ffirub,  which, 
from  the  defeription  given  of  it  by  Lamberti,  Tournefort 
pronounces  to  be  the  medlar-leaved  Chamcerhododendros,  and 
which  grows  commonly  in  Colchis  or  Mingrelia,  a country 
adjoining  to  Pontus,  is  highly  pernicious,  and,  in  paiticulai, 
excites  vomiting.  It  is  added  by  the  Rev ei end  Fathei, 
that  the  fmell  of  the  flowers  of  this  ffirub  bears  a great  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  honey-fuckle,  but  is  much  {Longer. 
Memoires  de  l’Academie  Royale  dcs  Sciences,  1/04*. 

Dr.  Haffelquifi,  in  his  Travels  to  the  Eafi,  fpeaking  of 
oleander,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  Eg}  pt  and 
the  Eaftern  countries,  mentions  not  one  fufpicious  chai after, 
but  afferts,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  pofieffes  all  the  qualities 
of  the  tree  of  the  righteous,  commemorated  by  David  in  the 
firfl  pfalm. 

The  bark  of  a fpecies  of  Malabar  oleander,  termed  codaga^ 
pala  by  the  natives,  is  mentioned  by  Adanfon,  as  a fpecific 
in  violent  dyfenteries. 

The  milky  juice  of  all  the  fpecies  of  red  jafmine,  ( Plu- 
meria.,)  is  extremely  cauflic.  If,  in  cutting  off  any  of  the 
branches  of  thefe  plants,  the  knife  is  not  immediately  clean- 
ed, the  juice  will  fuddenly  corrode  it,  and  in  a very  little  . 
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time,  turn  the  blade  almoft  Mack.  The  fame  Mb  fiance 
dropped  on  linen,  has  the  effea  of  the  ftrongeft  aqua-fortis. 

The  powdered  bark  of  a fpecies  of  African  fwallow-wort, 
termed  by  the  natives  beidelfctr,  mixed  with  charcoal  of  the 
fame  root,  is  an  excellent  caufiic.  An  infufion  in  cold 
water  of  this  root  is  employed  with  fuccefs  againft  the 
bites  of  feipents,  and  other  venomous  creatures. 

The  tender  Moots  of  Afclepias  Syrica,  notwithfianding  the 
fufpicious  nature  of  the  plant,  are  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
kitchen,  and  prepared  like  Afparagus.  From  the  flowers, 
the  French,  when  in  pofleffion  of  Canada,  where  it  grows 
in  great  abundance,  exti'afted-a  fugary  fubftance,  of  a brown 
colour,  and  affirmed  by  Kalm  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 
Thefe  flowers,  when  in  full  bloom,  impregnate  the  air  with 
their  fragrant  exhalations,  and  render  walking  or  travelling 
in  the  woods,  efpecially  in  the  evening,  peculiarly  delight, 
ful.  For  the  purpofe  of  making  the  fugar  juft  mentioned, 
they  muft  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  cover’ 
ed  over  with  dew. 


I he  milky  juice  of  Apocynum  Androjccmfolium , is  faid  to 
be  noxious  to  fome  perfons,  and  harmlefs  to  others,  a 
quality  which  has  likewife  been  afcnbed  to  the  Rhus  Vanix 
or  poifon-affi.  “ I faw  a foldier,”  fays  Kalm,  in  his 
Travels  into  North  America,  “ whofe  hands  were  bliftered 
ail  over,  merely  by  plucking  the  plant  in  order  to  fhew  it 
me  ; and  its  exhalations,  it  is  affirmed,  affeft  fome  people 
when  they  come  within  reach  of  them.  As  for  my  part,” 
he  continues,  “ it  has  never  hurt  me,  though,  in  pre- 
fence of  feveral  people,  I have  touched  the  plant,  and 
rubbed  my  hands  with  the  juice  till  they  were  white  all  over  • 
and  I have  often  rubbed  the  plant  in  my  hands  till  it  was 
quite  cruffied,  without  feeling  the  leaf},  inconvenience  In 
general,  however,  .he  laflefccn.  jnice  of  .his  plan,  „„iy 
fwell,  any  part  of  .he  body  on  which  ,.  is  fnread,  but  ,rc. 
quently  corrodes  the  fkin.” 

Of  .he  filaments  of  the  Balk  of  Apocynum  Camabimm,  .he 
North  Amer, can  Ind.ans  make  ropes,  which  they  employ 
as  bridles,  and  lor  fiflimg-nets.  Thelc  ropes  are  faid  to  be 
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flronger,  and  to  keep  longer  in  water,  than  fuch  as  are  made 
of  common  hemp.  “ On  my  journey,”  fays  Kalm, 

“ through  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  I faw  the  women 
employed  in  manufacturing  this  hemp.  They  made  ufe 
neither  of  fpinning  wheels  nor  diftaffs,  but  rolled  the  fila- 
ments upon  their  bare  thighs,  and  made  thread  and  firings  of 
them,  which  they  dyed  red,  yellow,  black,  and  of  other 
colours,  and  afterwards  worked  them  into  fluffs,  with  con- 
fiderable  ingenuity.”  Sometimes  the  filhing  tackle  of  the 
Indians  confifls  entirely  of  this  hemp. 

CONUS,  (Gr.  Kuivor,)  a cone.  A fpecies  of  fruit  or 
fcaly  feed-veffel  fo  termed  by  Tournefoit,  and  other  bota- 
nifls.  Linnaeus  has  fubflituted  Strobilus  in  its  place, 
which  fee. 

CORCULUM,  fa  diminutive  from  cor,  the  heart)  ; a 
little  heart.  The  effence  of  a feed,  and  principle  of  life 
of  the  future  plant,  attached  to  and  contained  within  the 
lobes.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  termed  by  Linnaeus  Plumula 
and  Rojlellum.  The  former  is  the  radicula  of  Grew  and 
other  naturalifts.  Vide  Plumula,  and  Rostellum. 

The  Corculum  is,  in  fad,  the  embryo  of  the  luture  vege- 
table; and  is  attached  by  two  trunks  of  veffels  to  the  lobes 
at  their  union.  The  firfl  of  its  two  parts  mounts  upwards, 
and  becomes  the  trunk.  The  other  llrikes  into  the  giound, 
and  is  the  rudiment  of  the  root.  The  lobes  and  heart  of 
the  feed  are  diflin&ly  vifible  in  the  bean,  and  othei  leeds  of 
that  clafs,  efpecially  after  remaining  fome  time  in  water,  or 
earth.  Vide  Cotyledones,  and  Germin  Atio. 

The  principle  of  life  is  feated  either  at  the  fummit  or  bafe 
of  the  feed.  From  this  circumflance  are  confli  tided  the 
two  firfl  claffes  in  Caefalpinus’s  Method,  containing  trees 
and  fhrubs  only. 

COROLLA,  (diminutive  from  corona,  a crown) ; a little 
crown,  chaplet,  garland,  or  wreath: — Linnaeus  s name  for 
the  beautiful  coloured  leaves  of  the  flower,  which  hand 
within  the  calyx,  and  are  fupported  by  it. 

This  confpicuous  and  principal  part  of  the  fruClifi cation 

is  defined  to  be  the  expanfion,  or  continuation,  of  the  fine 
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inner  bark  of  the  plant,  and  confifls  of  two  parts,  the  petal, 
and  neftarium  ; the  laft  of  which,  however,  is  rather  a 
ftriking  fuperflaity,  or  occafional  appendage,  than  a neceffary 
part  of  every  flower. 

The  petals,  fays  Tournefort,  are  thofe  leaves  which  gene- 
rally excel  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  in  beauty,  and  colour, 
and  never,  like  the  flower-cup,  become  a cover  or  vefTel 
to  the  feed.  f 

Thefe  characters  ferve  in  mod  cafes  to  diftinguifh  the 
corolla  from  the  calyx  ; but  the  petals,  as  in  paflion-flower, 
are  not  always  coloured ; and  the  tube  of  the  petal,  in  the 
genus  felago,  inclofes,  or  involves,  the  feed.  In  fuch  doubt- 
ful cafes  as  thefe,  we  muff  have  recourfe  to  a more  certain 
mark  of  diftinfilion  ; and  it  is  this.  The  petals,  and  flamina, 
are  always  ranged  alternately  ; the  divifions  of  the  calyx 
and  flamina  are  placed  oppofite.  This  rule  determines  with 
precifion  in  fuch  flowers  as  want  either  the  calyx,  or  petals. 
Thus,  in  pellitory,  wild  orach,  and  nettle,  one  of  the  two 
covers  is  wanting.  Which  is  it  ? Am  I to  infer  that  the 
fingle  cover  prefent  is  the  corolla,  becaufe  the  finer  and 
more  principal  part  ? Nothing  would  be  more  erroneous 
than  fuch  an  inference ; many  flowers,  as  water-purflane, 
rucllia , and  bell-flower,  which  generally  have  both  covers, 
are  found  occafionally  to  lofe  the  petals,  but  never  the  calyx. 
How  then  am  I to  proceed  ? Apply  the  rule  mentioned 
above.  I do  fo,  and  finding  the  divifions  of  the  only  cover 
that  is  prefent,  to  Hand  oppofite  to  the  flamina,  I conclude 
that  cover  to  be  the  calyx. 

That  the  rule  juft  mentioned  is  founded  in  the  natural 
fituation  of  the  parts  in  queftion  will  appear,  by  examining 
any  number  of  complete  flowers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
claftes  of  Linnseus’s  Sexual  Method.  In  the  former  of 
thefe  claftes,  the  number  four,  in  the  other,  the  number 
five,  is  predominant ; and,  as  both  covers  are  prefent,  the 
oppofition  and  alternation  alluded  to,  become  diftin&ly 
vifible. 

1 he  petal,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  conftitutes  the  prin- 
cipal part  ol  the  corolla,  furrounds  both  organs  of  gene-. 
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ration  ; and  confifts  either  of  one  piece,  as  in  lily  of  the 
valley  ; or  of  many,  as  in  the  tulip.  In  the  firft  cafe,  it  is 
tailed  a monopetalous  corolla  ; in  the  fecond,  polypetalous, 
from  the  Greek  numerals,  ptovor,  folus,  unicus,  fmgle,  and 
woKvs,  multus , many,  compounded  with  petal,  a word  of 
the  fame  origin.  A flower  which  has  no  petals,  is  termed  by 
botanifts,  apetalous.  Vide  Apetalus  Flos. 

The  lower  hollow  part  of  a corolla  of  one  petal  is  called 
the  tube  ; the  upper  fp reading  part,  the  limb;  the  opening 
of  the  tube,  the  chaps,  or  jaws,  (faux.) 

A bell-fhaped  flower,  corolla  campanula/a,  (, camparta , a bell,) 
confifts  of  one  petal,  which  is  regular,  hollow  like  a bell, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  width  throughout.  Of  this  kind 
are  bind-weed,  deadly  night-fhade,  dog’s-bane,  and  bell- 
flower. Linnaeus  affirms,  that  the  bell-ffiaped  petal  wants 
the  tube.  I ffiould  rather  be  inclined  to  afleit,  that  it  wants 
' the  limb,  or  upper  Spreading  part ; for  if  tube  means  any 
thing,  'it  muff  mean  fomething  hollow. 

A funnel-fhaped  flower,  corolla  infun  dibulif or  mis,  [infundi- 
bulum, a funnel,)  has  one  regular  petal,  whofe  limb  is  ffiapcd 
like  a cone,  and  rifes  from  a long  tube.  Tobacco,  olean- 
der, thorn-apple,  and  hen-bane,  furnifh  examples. 

A falver-fhaped  flower,  corolla  hypocrateriformii,  (wo,  fub, 
under,  and  Kgarwg,  crater,  a bowl,  goblet,  or  cup,)  has 
a plain,  or  flat  fpreading  limb  handing  on  a fliort  tube,  as 
in  periwinkle,  baftard  lychnis,  and  androface, 

A wheel-ffiaped  flower,  corolla  rotata , (rota,  a wheel,)  con- 
fifts of  a Angle  regular  petal,  which,  like  the  foimer,  has  a 
flat,  or  plain  limb,  but  wants  the  tube  altogether.  This  is 
exemplified  in  borage,  loofe-ftrife,  pimpernel,  and  mul- 
lein. 

A gaping-flower,  corolla  ringens , confifts  of  one  irregular 
petal,  fliaped  fometimes  like  a inafque,  as  in  biith-wort, 
and  fometimes  terminated  by  a tube  below,  and  di\  ided  into 
two  lips  above  ; as  in  lion’s-tail,  and  dead  nettle.  1 he  gap, 
or  opening  between  the  two  lips,  is  termed  by  Linnaeus, 
rifius,  a gaping,  or  grinning.  The  upper-lip  is  wanting 
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Moft  oF  the  flowers  in  the  clafs  Didynamia  of  Linn'ceus 
are  of  the  gaping  kind. 

The  lower  tapering  part  of  each  petal,  in  a flower  con- 
filling  of  many  petals,  is  termed  the  claw,  unguis ; the  upper 
fpreading  part,  the  lamina. 

A crofs-fhapea  flower,  corolla  cruciformis , [crux,  a crofs  J 
confifts  of  four  petals  that  are  nearly  equal,  and  fpreadat  top 
upon  claws  the  length  of  the  calyx,  in  form  of  a crofs.  It 
is  exemplified  in  flock  gilly-flower,  moon-wort,  lady’s- 
finock,  candy-tuft,  and  the  other  flowers  of  the  clafs  Tetra - 
dynamia  of  Linnaeus. 

A pea-bloom,  or  butterfly  fhaped  flower,  corolla  papilionacea , 
[papilio,  a butter-flv,)  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  irregular 
petals ; the  uppermoft  of  which  refembling  a flandard,  is, 
for  that  reafon,  termed  vexilium ; the  lowermoft,  fometimes 
divided  in  two,  refembles  the  keel  of  a fhip,  and  is  hence 
called  carina  ; the  two  fide  petals,  termed  alec,  or  wings. 
Hand  Angle,  involve  the  keel,  and  are  generally  furnifhed 
at  their  origin  with  two  appendages  refembling  ears. 

The  term  is  exemplified  in  pea,  lupin,  vetch,  laburnum, 
and  the  other  flowers  in  the  clafs  Diadelpbia  of  Linnaeus. 
Thefe  flowers,  from  the  nature  of  their  fruit,  were  long 
denominated  leguminous.  Cordus  was  the  firfl  who  dif- 
tinguifhed  them  by  the  name  of  papilionaceous,  from  their 
obvious  refemblance  to  a butter-fly. 

Laflly,  an  irregular  flower  properly  fo  called,  confifls  of 
feveral  irregular  and  diffimilar  petals,  which  are  generally- 
accompanied  with  a ncdlarium.  Of  this  kind  are  the  aconite, 
violet,  fumatory,  lark-fpur,  bee-flower,  orchis,  fraxinella, 
balfam,  and  fome  others. 

The  number  of  petals  is  determined  from  the  bafe  of  the 
corolla;  the  number  of  fegments,  or  divifions,  from  the 
middle  of  the  limb,  or  upper  fpreading  part  of  the  petal. 
Rivinus’s  rule  on  this  head,  is  to  reckon  as  many  petals,  as 
the  parts  into  which  the  flower  when  it  falls,  refolves  itfelf. 
By  this  criterion,  which  feems,  in  general,  to  be  very  ex- 
aft,  are  the  flowers  of  wood-forrel,  fpeedwell,  pimpernel, 
vild-rofemary,  and  trientalis , discovered  to  confill  of  one 
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petal,  though  the  divifions  are  fo  deep,  and  (lightly  con- 
nected, that  they  affume  the  appearance  of  fo  many  diftinft 

petals. Exception.  The  flower  of  Vaccinium  Oxycoccus 

is  refolved  into  four  diftinCl  leaves,  which  formerly  were 
one. 

Tournefort  reckons  the  flowers  of  the  mallow-tribe  mono- 
petalous : Linnaeus,  pentapetalous. 

Of  polypetalous  flowers,  fome  confift  of  two  petals,  as 
enchanter’s  night-fhade,  ( circcea ) and  commelina  ; fome  have 
three,  as  Virginian  fpider-wort,  and  water-foldier  ; fome  four, 
as  flock  gilly-flower,  and  the  other  crofs-fhaped  flowers ; 
fome  five,  as  marfh-marigold,  paeony,  and  the  umbelliferous 
flowers ; others  fix,  as  tulip,  lily,  and  May-apple ; fome 
nine,  as  tulip-tree,  and  a fpecies  of  tea  according  to  Dr. 
Hill ; and  fome  confift  of  an  indefinite  number,  as  water- 
lily,  and  globe  ranunculus. 

Segments,  or  divifions,  are  very  frequent  in  flowers  of 
one  petal,  which  generally  have  their  limb,  or  upper  fpread- 
ing  part,  cut  into  five.  In  flowers  that  have  more  than  one 
petal,  thefe  divifions  are  more  rarely  to  be  found.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  moll  remarkable  inftances  of  this  kind  ; 
chick-weed,  and  enchanter’s  night  fhade,  have  each  petal 
divided  in  two  ; holojieum , and  hypecoum , in  three ; campion, 
in  four ; and  baftard-rocket,  in  five. 

In  refpett  to  figure,  the  petals  are  either  waved,  as  in 
fuperb  lily  ; plaited,  as  in  bind-weed ; rolled,  or  turned 
back,  as  in  fow-bread,  and  climbing  African  afparagus  ; or 
twilled  and  bent  to  one  fide,  as  in  fwallow-wort,  oleander, ' 
periwinkle,  Virginian-filk,  and  the  other  genera  of  the 
natural  order  Contort ce.  Vide  ContorTjE. 

In  Trientalis,  the  petals  lie  over  one  another  like  tiles; 
one  fide  of  qach  folding  over  the  next  towards  the  right. 
In  gentian,  the  petals,  before  they  are  unfolded,  lie  over 
each  other  in  a direftion  contrary  to  the  fun. 

In  refpeCl  to  equality,  the  petals  and  fegments  are  either 
equal,  when  the  parts  are  regular  and  equal  in  figure,  mag- 
nitude, and  proportion,  as  in  primrofe,  I'anojetla,  privet, 
lilac,  and  jeflamine ; unequal,  when  the  parts  anfwcr  in  pro- 
portion. 
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portion,  but  not  in  magnitude,  as  in  flowering-rufh  ; or 
irregular,  when  the  parts  of  the  limb  differ  in  figure,  mag-, 
nitude,  or  proportion,  as  in  aconite,  lupine,  and  dead- 
nettle. 

The  margin,  or  brim  of  the  petals,  is  either  fawed,  as  in 
linden-tree,  and  water  plantain ; beautifully  fringed,  as  in 
buck-bean,  rue,  and  Indian  crefs ; notched,  crenaia,  as  in 
flax  ; jagged,  or  indented  at  the  bottom  of  each  divifion,  as 
in  round  leaved  water  pimpernel,  and  iron-wood  ; or  cover- 
ed with  a fine  downy  hair,  as  in  buck-bean,  and  a fpecies 
of  St.  John’s-wort. 

In  lily,  thorn,  and  brunsfelfia,  the  corolla  is  very  long; 
in  centunculus,  and  currant-tree,  very  Ihort. 

The  bafe  of  the  corolla  is  generally  placed  clofe  to  the 
flower-cup;  in  a very  lew  genera,  as  marvel  of  Peru, 
tuberous  mofchat  1,  and  greater  wild  burnet,  the  feed-bud 
is  interje£led  betwixt  them. 

With  refpeft  to  duration,  the  petals  fometimes  fall  off  im- 
mediately after  their  expanfion,  as  in  herb-chriftopher,  and 
meadow-rue ; fometimes  wither  on  the  llalk  without  dropping, 
as  in  bell-flower,  orchis,  cucumber,  gourd,  and  bryony; 
fometimes  continue  till  the  fruit  has  attained  maturity,  as  in 
water-lily  ; but  moft  commonly  fall  off  with  the  ffamina,  and 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  before  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

In  all  the  plants  where  the  calyx  makes  no  part  of  the  feed- 
bud,  but  is  feparated  from  it,  the  corolla,  when  attached  to 
the  former,  confiffs  ot  feveral  diffinbt  pieces ; and  the  calyx 
is  always  of  one  leal. 

This  aphorifm  being  previoufly  eftablifhed,  ferves  to 
afcertain  the  infertion  of  the  corolla  in  plants,  where,  as 
in  the  rofe,  apple,  and  medlar,  the  calyx  makes  part  of  the 
feed-bud,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  decide  by  the  eye,  whether 
the  corolla  is  attached  to  the  calyx,  or  the  common  recep- 
tacle. In  fucli  cafes  we  muff  be  guided  by  analogy  ; and  if 
the  flower  conlills  of  many  petals,  conclude  that  they  are 
inferted,  each  by  its  claw,  into  the  calyx  ; if  of  one  petal 
only,  into  the  common  receptacle. 

Among  the  moil  ih  iking  Angularities  in  the  fituation  of 
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the  petals,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  eriocaulon,  in  which 
the  corolla,  as  well  as  calyx,  are  placed  under  the  feed-bud. 

In  aftimilati ng  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  Lin- 
naeus diftinguifhes  the  corolla  by  the  name  of  aulaeum  floris, 
(or  curtains  of  the  bed)  in  which  the  nuptials  of  the  plant 
are  celebrated.  Vide  Phil » Bo/,  p.  92. 

In  the  different  fpecies  of  winter-green,  tobacco,  gentian, 
fpeedwell,  geranium,  hyacinth,  narciffus,  fcabious,  prim- 
rofe,  buck-bean,  andromeda,  and  whortle-berries,  the  petals 
differ  confiderably  in  point  of  figure. 

Nor  is  this  part  of  the  flower,  in  plants  of  the  fame  genus, 
more  certain,  with  refpeCt  to  number  ; fome  fpecies  of  ra- 
nunculus, and  hellebore,  have  five  petals  ; others,  an  inde* 
finite  number ; fea-pink  has  generally  five  petals ; a parti- 
cular fpecies  has  only  one;  fome  fpecies  of  fumatory  have 
two  ; others,  four  petals.  In  caffava,  and  papaw,  two 
exotic  plants,  a variation,  in  point  of  number,  is  obferved 
in  the  fame  fpecies. 

Thefe  varieties  of  the  petals,  with  refpeCt  to  figure  and 
number,  afford  no  defpicable  marks  of  diftinCtion  in  difcri- 
minating  the  fpecies ; although  it  muff  be  acknowledged, 
that  being  derived  from  a principal  part  of  fructification, 
fuch  characters  ought  not,  in  ftriCt  propriety,  to  be  em- 
ployed. Marks  of  this  kind,  however,  are  frequently  made 
ufe  of  by  Linnaeus,  though  in  direCt  contradiction  to  his 
own  principles,  which  eftablifh,  that  the  characters  of  the 
fpecies  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  parts  that  are  totally  un- 
connected with  thofe  of  fructification. 

In  gentian,  fays  Linnaeus  after  the  learned  Haller,  the 
fpecies  cannot  be  diftinguifhed,  without  calling  in  the  affif- 
tance  of  the  flower,  which  is  fubjeCt  to  confiderable  varia- 
tions, being  either  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel-fhaped,  and  cut 
into  four,  five,  or  eight  fegments. 

The  African  geraniums  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  Euro- 
pean plants  of  the  fame  genus,  not  more  remarkably  by  the 
union  of  the  ftamina,  than  by  the  irregularity  of  the  petals. 

From  luxuriancy  of  nourifhment,  the  petals  are  more 
fubjeCt  to  change,  and  confequently  lefs  to  be  depended 
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upon,  than  eithei  the  flamma,  or  calyx.  Hence  their  mul- 
tiplication in  double  flowers,  which,  though,  in  effeft,'  fo 
many  monfleis  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  attraft  the  foie  at- 
tention ol  the  florift,  and  furnilh  fuch  exquifite  pleafure 
b\  the  beautiful  variety  of  their  colours.  Vide  Plenus 
Flos,  and  Multiplicatus  Flos. 

koi  a deicription  of  the  ftrufture,  and  fmgularities  of 
the  other  occaflonal  appendage  of  the  corolla,  called  by 
Linmeus,  Nectarium,  fee  the  term  itfelf. 

COROLLIS  i M,  from  corolla.  By  this  name  Linnaeus 
dill inguifhes  thofe  fyftematic  botanifls,  who  have  arranged 
vegetables  from  the  regularity,  figure,  number,  and  other 
circumftances  of  the  petals,  or  coloured  leaves  of  the  flower. 

The  befl  fyftems  of  this  kind  are  thofe  of  Rivinus, 
and  Toumefort.  The  former  proceeds  upon  the  regularity 
and  number  of  the  petals  ; the  latter,  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty, on  their  regularity  and  figure. 

Rivinus  s objefit  was  to  find  an  easy,  not  a natural  method; 
accordingly  his  fyftem  is  the  mod  regular,  I mean,  deviates 
the  lead  from  the  principle  with  which  he  fets  out,  of  any 
that  has  yet  been  publifhed. 

The  authors  who  have  followed  his  method  are, 

Koenig,  a German,  in  his  fecond  part  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  pwblifhed  at  Bafil,  in  4to.  in  R396\ 

Welfch,  in  his  Bafis  Botanica,  publilhed  at  Leipfic,  h, 


Heucher,  Profeflbr  of  Botany  at  Wittenberg,  in  his 
Hortus  Wittembergenfis,  publifhed  in  1711. 

Ruppius,  in  his  Flora  Jenenfis,  publifhed  in  1718.  This 
ingenious  botanift  improved  greatly  upon  Rivinus’s  Method 
particularly  in  his  arrangement  of  the  compound  flowers 
Clina™,  Knaut,  in  his  Methodus  Plantar,™  Gemiina 
publilhed  at  Halle,  m Saxony,  in  1716.  Knaut's  method  ,i 
that  of  Rivinus  inverfed ; the  number  of  petals,  not  their 
regularity  being  the  leading  principle.  This  botanill 
among  other  dogmas  equally  lingular,  affirmed  that  al 
flowers  are  furmllred  with  petals  ; and  all  feeds  with , 
ing  or  vcffel. 
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Gemeinhart,  a German,  in  his  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa 
Laubam,  publifhed  in  1725. 

Kramer,  a German,  in  his  Tentamen  Botanicum,  pub- 
liflied  at  Drefilen  in  1728,  and  reprinted  at  Vienna,  in 
1744. 

Hebenflreit,  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Leipfic,  in  a work 
entitled,  Differtationes  ac  Definitiones  Plantarum,  publifhed 
at  Leipfic,  in  173  1. 

Ludwig,  in  his  Definitiones  Plantarum,  publifhed  at  Leip- 
fic, in  1737.  The  clafTes  in  Ludwig’s  Method  are  thofe  of 
Rivinus.  The  orders  or  fecondary  divifions  aie  tatten 

from  Linnaeus's  Sexual  Syftem. 

Wedel,  in  his  Tentamen  Botanicum,  publifhed  in  1747. 

M.  Boehmer,  in  his  Flora  Lipfiae  indigena,  publifhed  at 

Leipfic,  in  1750. 

The  two  laft  areprofeffed  followers  of  Ludwig  s Method. 

Laftly,  Sigefbeck,  in  his  Botanofophiae  venoris  fciagra- 
phia,  publifhed  at  Peterfburg,  in  1737. 

Among  the  numerous  authors  who  have  followed  the  in- 
genious and  accurate  method  of  the  celebrated  Tournefort, 
are  the  following  : 

Sherard,  an  Englifhman,  who,  in  1689,  publifhed  at 
Amfterdam,  a rude  draught  of  Tournefort’ s Method,  under 
the  title  of  Schola  Botanices.  In  this  work,  the  plants  are 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Royal  Garden  at 
pans. 

Father  Plumier,  in  his  Nova  Genera  Plantarum  Ameii- 
canarum,  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  4to,  in  1/0j. 

' Falugi,  an  Italian,  who  defcnbed,  in  very  elegant  Latin 
verfe,  all  the  genera  of  Tournefort,  in  a work  mtitled  Pro- 
fopopoeiae  Botanicae,  publifhed  at  Florence,  in  1705. 

Marchant,  Dodart,  NifTole,  Juffieu,  and  Valiant,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  from  LOO, 
to  1740. 

Johren,  a German,  in  his  Vade  Mccum  Botanicum,  pu 
lifhed  in  1710. 

Barrelier  and  Feuille,  in  1714. 

Valentine,  a German,  in  his  Tournefortius  Contrattus, 
publifhed  at  Franc  fort,  in  1715. 
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Ripa,  an  Italian,  in  a work  entitled  Hiftorias  univerfalis 
Plantarum  confcribendi  propofitum,  publilhed  at  Pavia,  in 
1718. 

Dillenius,  in  1719,  in  his  Flora  Giffenfis. 

Pontedera,  in  1720. 

7 t / 

Monti,  in  a work  entitled  Indices  Plantarum  varii,  print- 
ed at  Bologna,  in  1724. 

Micheli,  in  1729. 

Fabricius,  a German,  in  a work  entitled  Primitiae  Florae 
B utis Ibacenfis,  publilhed  in  1743. 

Sabbati,  in  his  Synopfis  Plantarum  circa  Romarn  nafcen- 
tium,  publilhed  in  1745. 

Alfton,  Profellor  of  Botany  at  Edinburgh,  in  hisTyro- 
cinium  Botanicum,  publilhed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1753.  To 
this  work  is  prefixed  a learned  and  fenfible  dilTertation,  con- 
taining, amonglt  other  important  dofilrines,  a comparative 
viev/  of  the  refpe&ive  merits  of  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  immortal  Boerhaave,  who, 
delirous  to  have  a principal  eye  in  his  method,  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  fruit,  combined,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
different  methods  of  Ray,  Hermannus,  and  Tournefort. 

Bernard  de  Juffieu,  a pupil  of  Tournefort ’s,  is  alfo  a 
follower  of  his  mailer’s  method. 

COROLLULA,  a diminutive  from  corolla,  a little  wreath, 
or  crown.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  partial 
petals  or  florets  in  a compound  flower.  Thefe  are  the  ficf- 
culi,  and  femijlofculi  of  Tournefort.  Vide  Compositsus 
Flos , and  Syngenesia. 

CORONA,  a crown.  The  name  given  by  fome  bota- 
nilts,  to  the  circumference  or  margin  ot  a radiated  com- 
pound flower.  It  correfponds  to  the  Radius  of  Linnaeus, 
and  is  exemplified  in  the  flat  tongue-lhaped  petals  which 
occupy  the  margin  of  the  daify,  and  fun-flower. 

CORONA  Se minis.  Vide  CoRONULA. 
CORONARI.E,  from  corona , a wreath,  chaplet,  or 
garland. 

The  tenth  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method.  Under  this  name,  inflead  of  the  more 
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obvious  one  liliace ce,  Linnaeus  collects  a great  number  of 
Genera,  moll  of  which  furnifh  very  beautiful  garden  flowers, 
proper  for  being  formed  into  a garland,  or  floral  crown, 
(corona  fiorea,  Plant.) 

Lljl  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

* \ 

SECTION  I. 


Liliaceous  Plants  with  a bullous  Root. 


Linnzean  Genera. 

Albuca,  — — 

Cyanella. 

Frit  ill  aria,  — — 

Helonias. 

Hyacinthus , — 

Hypoxis. 

Lilium,  — • 

Melanthiuin , — 

/ 

Ornithogalum , • — — 

Scilla,  — — 

, Tulipa,  - — — 

SECT 


Englifh  Names. 
Baftard-Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Fritillary,  and  Crown  Impe- 
rial, 

Hyacinth. 

Lily. 

Star-Flower. 

Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Squill. 

Tulip. 

ION  II. 


Liliaceous  Plants  with  fibrous , and  tuberous  or  fiejhy  Roots. 


Agave, 

Aletris, 

Aloe , 

Anthericum, 

Afphodelus, 

Bromelia , 

Burmannia. 

Hemerscallis, 

Polianthes , 

Tillandfia. 

Veratrum, 

Yucca, 


American  Aloe. 

Baflard  Aloe. 

Aloe. 

Spider-wort. 

Afphodel,  or  King’s-fpear. 
Ananas,  or  Pine-apple. 

Day  Lily,  or  Lily  Afphodel. 
Tuberofe, 

White  Hellebore. 

Adam’s  Needle. 
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Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

Thefe  plants  are  herbaceous  and  perennial,  and  from  one 
inch  to  fifteen  feet  high.  A low-growing  fpecies  of  fpider- 
wort  is  annual. 

The  Roots  are  bulbous  in  plants  of  the  firft  feftion; 
Vide  Bulbus;  fibrous,  and  compofed  of  fmall  flefhy 
knots,  which  are  jointed  at  the  top,  in  thofe  of  the  fecond. 

The  bulbs  in  queflion,  either  con  fill  of  fcales  laid  over 
each  other  like  tiles,  as  in  lily,  hyacinth,  liar  of  Bethlehem; 
or  are  fohd,  that  is,  have  no  fcales,  as  in  tulip. 

* The  SrEM  of  th,e  liliaceous  bulbous  plants,  is  properly 
wanting;  what  fupplies  its  place  being  nothing  elfe  than  the 
bale  of  the  leaves,  which  wrapping,  or  enfolding  each  other, 
form  at  bottom  a roundifh  fleftiy  bulb,  hitherto  diflinguifhed, 
though  perhaps  improperly,  by  the  name  of  root.  ' In  the 
other  plants  of  this  order,  the  Item  is  fimple,  that  is,  has 
few  branches,  and  is  either  furnifhed  with  leaves,  as  in  flar- 

flower;  or  nfes  naked,  as  in  moll  of  the  afphodels,  and 
aloes. 

j,  ^ote>  A naked  Hem  arifing  immediately  from  the  root, 
is  termed  by  Linnaeus,  fcapus.  Vide  Scapus. 

The  genus  tiUandfta  has  agraffy  ftalk.  Vide  Culmus. 

The  Branches  are  alternate,  and  cylindrical. 

The  Leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  and  undivided.  Thofe 
which  are  next  the  root,  termed  radical  leaves,  generally 
form  at  their  origin  a Iheath,  which,  in  a great  number, 
as  tuhp,  fpider-wort,  white  hellebore,  afphodel,  aloe,  and 
hypo x is,  is  entire;  that  is,  goes  all  round;  whilft  in  others, 
as  the  lily,  crown  imperial,  American  aloe,  tuberofe, 
and  f q mil,  it  is  cleft,  or  divided  longitudinally  on  one 
fide.  In  lily,  and  crown  imperial,  fome  of  the  leaves  are; 
placed  oppofite,  and  fome  even  in  whirls  round  the  Item 
Tb«  (lowers  are  univerfaijy  hermaphrodite,  excepi  !„ 
wlme  hellebore,  which  has  both  male  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers  mixed  together  on  the  fame  root. 

The  mode  of  inflorescence,  or  manner  of  flowering,  in 
his  order,  is  various.  In  tuhp,  the  flowers  arc  Angle,  and 
enn.nate  the  Hem  ; in  lily,  {far  0f  Bethlehem,  and  fquill, 
-j;m  a /pike;  in  crown  imperial,  a©  umbel;  and  in 
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Adam’s  needle,  and  white  hellebore,  a panicle,  or  diffufed 
fpike.  Vide  SpiCA,  Umbella,  and  Pan  ICU L'A. 

The  Calyx,  or  flower-cup,  in  this  order,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  is  generally  wanting.  In  ftrift  propriety,  how- 
ever, the  Angle  cover  that  is  prefent  in  moil  of  thefe  plants, 
though  beautifully  coloured,  ought  to  be  denominated  a 
calyx;  as  its  divisions,  generally  Ax  in  number,  are  placed 
oppoflte  to  the  ftamina.  See  the'article  Corolla. 

In  pine-apple,  tillandAa,  and  burmannia,  which  have 
both  covers,  the  calyx  is  of  one  piece  deeply  divided  into 
three  fegments. 

’ The  Petals,  or,  to  Apeak  more  properly,  the  coloured 
leaves  of  the  flower,  are  in  number  from  one  to  Ax.  Plants 
which,  like  afphodel  and  tuberofe,  have  a Angle  petal,  have 
the  limb,  or  upper  part,  fplit  into  Ax  divifions.  Burmannia, 
and  pine-apple,  have  three  petals. 

The  petals  in  fome  fpecies  of  lily,  as  the  martagon,  are 

rolled,  or  turned  back.  t 

The  Nectar  ium  in  this  order  is  various : in  the  lily  it 
is  a longitudinal  line,  or  furrow,  which  runs  through  each 
petal,  and  reaches  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle.  In  crown 
imperial,  it  is  a fmall  hollow,  or  pore,  formed  at  the  bafe 
of  each  petal ; in  afphodel,  it  confifts  of  Ax  very  fmall 
valves,  which  approaching,  form  a globe,  and  are  infcrted 
into  the  bafe  of  the  petal;  in  hyacinth,  it  is  compofcd  of 
three  melliferous  pores,  Atuated  on  the  top  of  the  feed-bud. 
In  pine-apple,  it  is  a fmall  fcale  lying  within  the  fubftance 
of  each  petal,  above  the  bafe ; and  in  baftard  ftar  of  Bethle- 
hem, albuca,  it  confifts  of  two  (harp  pointed  bodies,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  furrows  of  the  feed-bud,  and  covered  by 
the  broader  bafe  of  the  three  fertile  filaments. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  lily,  the  neftarium  is  hairy  ; in  others, 

it  is  naked. 

The  Stamina,  or  threads,  are  Ax  in  number,  ere  , 
and  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle,  it  the  flower  con- 
fifts of  many  petals  ; into  the  tube,  or  diviftons  of  the  co- 
rolla, if  of  one.  In  afphodel,  the  fllaments  aie  bent 

like  a bow,  alternately  long  and  fliort,  awl-fhaped  and  at- 
tached 
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tached  to  the  valves  of  the  ne£tarium.  The  termination  of 
the  filament,  in  fome  fpecies  of  ftar  of  Bethlehem,  is  alter- 
nately divided  in  three;  the  middle  fegment  fupporting 
the  anther.  Five  fpecies  ot  fpider-wort  have  hairy,  or  downy 
filaments.  'In  the  genus  albuca , the  flamina  are  alternately 
barren,  or  caflrated,  that  is,  want  the  anthers ; and  in 
Adam's  needle,  the  filaments  are  bent  backwards. 

The  Anthers,  or  tops,  are  long,  commonly  divided 
below,  and  flightly  attached  by  their  (ides  to  the  filaments'  on 
which  they  turn  like  a vane,  or  the  needle  of  acompafs. 

The  Seed -Bud  is  fingle,  and  placed  either  within  the 
flower-cup,  as  in  the  greateft  number;  or  below  it,  as  in 
pine-apple,  hypoxis,  and  American  aloe. 

The  Style  is  fingle,  thread-fhaped,  and  generally  of  the 
length  of  the  petals.  The  tulip.,  and  Adam’s  needle,  have 
no  ftyle.  In  white  hellebore,  there  are  three  feedL-buds, 
which  end  in  the  fame  number  of  flyles. 

The  Stigma,  or  fummit  of  the  Ryle,  is  generally  fingle, 
of  a conic  form,  and  fha ggy  or  hairy  at  the  extremity.  Bur- 
mannia,  and  white  hellebore,  have  three  fummits. 

The  Seed-Vessel  is  generally  acapfule;  divided  ex- 
ternally into  three  valves,  internally  into  three  cells. 

The  fruit  of  the  pine-apple  is  of  the  nature  of  a berry. 

, White  hellebore  has  three  capfules,  each  of  which  has 
a fingle  cell,  and  valves. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  flat,  or  round,  and  generally 
placed  in  two  rows.  In  aloe,  fpider-wort,  and  afphodel, 
they  are  angular.  Hyacinth  has  only  two  roundifh  feeds. 

With  refpeft  to  the  powers  of  the  plants  of  this  order,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  in  general,  that  fuch  as  have  little  tafle,  or 
fmell,  as  the  roots  of  tulip,  and  flar  of  Bethlehem,  are  per- 
feaiy  innocent ; whilft  thofe  tvhich  have  a heavy,  naufeous 
fmell,  as  fquill,  hyacinth,  crown-imperial,  and  fpider-wort, 
aie,  at  Jeaff,  fufpicious,  and  frequently  prove  noxious. 
^Thealoe,  and  American  aloe,  which  by  former  botanifls 
had  been  conjoined,  on  account  of  their  conformity  in  point 
of  habit,  are  ranged  as  diffinR  genera  by  Linnteus,  princi- 
pally from  this  circumflance,  that  in  the  former,  the  feed- 
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bud  is  placed  within  the  jjetal,  or  flower-*  in  the  latter,, 
below  it.  We  may  mention  alfo  another  difference  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  by  which  they  may  be  diftinguifhed 
before  they  flower.  In  American  aloe,  the  flower-ftem 
is  produced  from  the  centre  of  the  radical  leaves  ; and  as 
thefe  are  clofely  folded  over  each  other,  it  is  evident  that, 
until  they  are  fully  expanded,  the  Hem  is  not  at  liberty  to 
advance.  Hence  the  common  opinion,  that  thefe  plants 
do  not  flower  till  they  are  a hundred  years  old,  when  the 
flower-ftem  rifes  but  of  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  produces 
its  flowers,  and,  with  the  reft  of  the  plant,  quickly  dies. 
The  time  of  its  flowering,  however,  is  not  limited,  bu'  de- 
pends upon  the  growth  of  the  plant,  which  is  particularly 
affe&ed  by  heat  and  cold. 

In  aloe,  the  flower-ftem  is  produced  on  one  fide  of  the 
heart  or  centre  of  the  plant,  fo  rifes  annually;  the  leaves 
too  are  always  more  expanded  than  thofe  of  American  aloe. 

The  mitre-fhaped  aloe,  fo  termed  from  the  figure  of  its 
leaves,  is  a*  kind  of  fymbolic  plant  to  the  Mahometans, 
efpecially  in  Egypt,  and  in  fome  meafure  dedicated  to  the 
offices  of  religion  ; for  whoever  returns  from  a pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  hangs  it  over  his  ftreet-door,  as  a token  of  his 
having  performed  that  holy  journey.  The  fuperftitious 
Egyptians  believe,  that  this  plant  hinders  evil  fpirits  and  ap- 
paritions from,  entering  the  ho ufe ; and  on  this  account^ 
whoever  walks  the  flreets  in  Cairo,  will  find  it  over  the 
doors  both  of  Chriftians  and  Jews;  From  the  fame  plant, 
the  Egyptians  diftil  a water,  which  is  fold  in  the  apotheca- 
ries fhops  at  Cairo,  and  recommended  in  coughs*  hyfterics, 
and  afthmas.  An  unexperienced  French  furgeon,  fays 
Haffelquift,  gave  a Coptite,  forty  years  old,  afflidted  with 
the  jaundice,  four  tea-cups  full  of  the  diftilled  water  of'  this 
fpecies  of  aloe,  and  cured  him  in  four  days.  This  remedy, 
unknown  to  our  apothecaries,  is  not  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
as  the  plant  might  eafily  be  raifedinthe  warm  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Arabians  call  it  Sabbara. 

The  under  leaves  of  a fpecies  of  aloe,  termed  by  Linnasus,. 
aloe  dijlicha,  are  of  a dark  green  colour  fpotted  with  white, - 
5 fomewhat 
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fo  mew  hat  refembling  the  colour  of  foft  foap,  whence  it  is 
fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  foap-aloe. 

The  name  of  pearl-aloe  is  given  to  a certain  fpecies,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  clofely  fludded  with  white  beautiful 
protuberances. 

Of  the  leaves  of  the  Guinea  aloe,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Adanfon,  in  Ins  Voyage  to  Senegal,  the  Negroes  make  very 
good  ropes,  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

Dr.  Sloane  mentions  two  forts  of  aloe;  one  of  which  is 
ufed  for  fifhtng-hnes,  bow-llrings, dockings,  and  hammocks; 
the  other  has  leaves  which,  like  thofe  of  the  wild  pine,  and 
banana,  hold  rain-water,  and  thereby  afford  a very  neceffary 
refrefhment  to  travellers  in  hot  countries,  where  there  is 
generally  a fcarcity  of  wells  and  water. 

The  fublfance,  known  among  druggifls  and  apothecaries, 
L)  the- name  of  aloes,  isathick,  or  infpilfated  juice,  drawn 
from  the  plants  by  expreffiori,  or  incifion.  Of  this  fublfance, 
there  aie  three  forts,  which  differ  in  purity,  and  were  ef~ 
teemed  by  the  generality  of  former  botanills  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fame  plant. 

The  manner  of  colle&ing  and  preparing  the  juice,  is  thug 
explained  by  J.  Bauhin  : having  cut  the  herb  in  pieces,  they 
bruife  it,  and. fqueeze  out  the  juice,  which  they  put  up  into  a 
Veflel  of  a long  and  round  fhape,  buffering  it  to  hand  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty-five  days:  in  the  mean  while,  they  take 
care  to  clear  off  the  ufelefs  fcum,  and  throw  it  away ; as 
alfo  the  upper  part  of  the  juice,  until  fuch  time  as'fomd 
difference  appears  in  iis  colour  and  confidence.  The  purer 
part  of  this  juice,  being  concreted,  is  called  fuccotrine* 
aloes ; the  remaining  part,  being  of  a dark  liver-colour,  is 
called  hepatick-aloes, ; and  from  the  dregs,  01  fettlings  ' is 
made  that  fort  called  caballine,  or  horfe-aloes.  ° * 

Not w 1 1 hftan ding  the  contrary  opinion  of  Columna,  Bau- 
hin, Ray,  and  other  naturaliffs,  we  are  now  fuffieicntlv 
certain,  that  the  three  kinds  of  aloes  juft  mentioned,  are 
the  jtnees  of  three  different  plants;  the.  fuccotrine,  of  the 
ahe  vera,  of  Miller;  the  hepatic,  of  the  ala,  of 

fSaithm,  ala,  Ihafcar.dn  Italian™,  of  Sloane,  and  “ala,  ban 
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ladmfis , of  Miller ; the  caballine,  of  the  aloe  Guineenfts  ca - 
ballina , vu/gari  fmilis,fed  tota  maculata,  of  Commelin. 

The  finefl,  or  pureft,  is  the  fuccotrine  aloes  ; fo  called, 
fays  Pomet,  either  becaufe  the  fubflance  itfelf  is  a concreted 
juice,  or,  which  is  niofl  probable,  becaufe  the  bell  comes 
from  Socotdra,  or  Zocotra,  an  ifland  in  the  {freights  of  Ba- 
belmandel.  Succotrine  aloes,  when  broken,  is  tranfparent ; 
and  when  powdered,  of  a fine  yellow  golden  colour,  with 
a bitter'tafle,  and  a fmell  like  that  of  myrrh. 

From  the  root,  and  leaves  of  the  Weft-India,  or  Barbadoes 
aloe,  is  prepared  the  fecond  fort,  called,  from  its  colour, 
which  is  a dark  red  like  that  of  a liver,  hepatic  aloes.  This 
fort,  which  is  coarfer  than  the  former,  and  feldom  ufed  in 
medicine  except  for  horfes,  is  brought  us  in  gourds  or  ca- 
labafhes.  of  different  fizes,  and  weight.  It  is  clear,  and 
not  very  foetid  in  fmell. 

The  third  fort,  by  much  the  coarfeft,  black,  hard  to 
break,  and  frequently  adulterated,  is  called  caballine  aloes, 
becaufe,  like  the  fecond  fort,  it  is  folely  appropriated  to  the 
ufe  of  horfes.  This  fort  is  generally  fold  in  the  fhops  for 
the  true  hepatick  aloes. 

The  month  of  hdarch,  fays  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  is  the  properefl  feafon  to  make  the 
aloes,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner : each  Negro 
has  by  him,  three  or  four  portable  tubs,  into  which  the 
leaves  are  thrown,  with  their  broken  ends  downwards.  Thefe 
being  full  of  large  longitudinal  veins,  or  veffels,  yield  an 
eafy  pafTage  to  the  juice,  which  is  of  a greeniih  yellow 
colour,  to  diip  out.  The  juice  being  boiled  for  about  five 
hours  in  a copper,  or  kettle,  the  watery  particles  evaporate; 
and  the  remainder  comes  to  a confiflency,  and  thickens,  as 
fugar  doth  when  fufficiently  boiled.  The  way  to  know  when 
it  is  enough  boiled,  is  to  dip  a flick  in  the  liquor,  and  ob- 
ferve,  whether  the  aloes  flicking  to  it,  when  cold  breaks 
fhort ; if  it  docs,  then  it  is  boiled  to  perfection,  and  fit  to 
be  poured  into  gourds,  calabalhes,  or  other  veffels  for  ufe. 

Succotrine  aloes,  which  is  the  only  fort  now  prefciibed 

in  medicine,  is  feldom,  or  never  adminiflered  in  potion,  by 
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reafon  of  its  extreme  bitternefs;  but  is  often  given  in  pills, 
being,  in  faft,  the  bafts  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  purgative 
pills  now  in  ufe.  The  Francfort,  or  angelic  pill,  is  entirely 
compofed  of  it. 

In  the  city  of  Goa,  as  Garcias  relates,  aloes  well  bruifed, 
and  mixed  with  milk,  are  prefcribed  with  fuccefs  to  fuch  as 
are  affli&ed  with  ulcers  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  and  void 
purulent  urine. 

The  herbs  which  produce  the  three  medicines  juft  men- 
tioned, are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  tree, 
from  which  is  procured  the  precious  and  rare  wood  called 
wood  of  aloes. 

The  flowers  of  fragrant  aletris  open  only  in  the  evening, 
when  they  emit  a moil  agreeable  odour,  and  clofe  again  in 
the  morning. 

In  afphodel-lily  with  a reddifh  flower,  hemerocallis  fulva, 
the  fummits,  or  tops  of  the  ftamina,  are  filled  with  a copper 
coloured  dull,  which  fheds  on  being  touched  ; or  .if  a per- 
fon  fmells  to  the  flowers,  it  will  fly  off,  and  fpread  over  the 
lace,  which  it  dyes  of  a purple  colour.  This  is  a trick  fre- 
quently pra&ifed  by  unlucky,  and  roguifh  people,  upon  the 
ignorant,  and  unwary. 

The  Egyptians  put  the  flowers  of  tuberofe  in  fweet  oil, 
and  by  this  means  give  it  a moft  excellent  fmell,  fcarce  in- 
ferior to  oil  of  jeflamine. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  the  white  lily,  which 
is  a native  ot  Paleftine  and  Syria,  are  ufed  in  medicine. 
The  root,  or  bulb,  is  unftuous,  and  frequently  employed 
to  ripen  and  digeft  tumours,  and  hard  fwellings.  Of  the 
flowers,  and  fometimes  of  the  root,  are  prepared  an  oil,  and 
a diftillcd  water,  the  former  of  which  is  fuccefsfully  applied 
in  diforders  ot  the  fkin;  the  latter  in  the  ftone,  colic,  and 
pains  of  child-birth.  The  diililled  water  of  the  leaves  Is 
alfo  of  great  ufe  in  diftempers  of  the  lungs. 

Martagon  lily  differs  from  the  other  fpecies,  in  having  its 
petals  rolled,  or  turned  backwards,  in  form  of  a Turkifh 
turbant ; from  which  fancied  refcmblance,  the  flower  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Turk’s-cap.  The  root, 
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either  boiled,  or  baked  in  the  afhes,  furnifhes  a principal  food 
to  the  natives  of  Siberia,  who  ufe,  in  like  manner,  inffead 
of  biead,  the  loots  of  other  fpecies  of  lily,  particularly  the 
Lilium  bulbiferum  of  Linnaeus.  The  tafte,  fays  Gmelin,  is 
fomewhat  farinaceous,  or  rather  infipid. 

The  loot  of  white  hellebore,  veratrum  album,  promotes 
violent  fneezing,  and  is  mixed  in  ointments,  to  cure  the  itch. 
It  is  never  now  given  inwardly.  Boerhaave  very  juflly 
obferves,  that  it  is  a medicine  much  fitter  for  horfes  than 
men.  It'  is  adminiftered  as  a flernutatory  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  in  apoplexies  and  lethargic  complaints. 

The  plant  is  of  a poifonous  quality,  and  never  fails  to 
proye  fatal  to  fuch  cattle,  or  other  animals,  as  inadvertently 
feed  on  it.  In  North  America,  where  it  is  produced  in 
great  abundance,  the  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  is  preferved 
from  voracious  birds,  by  means  of  hellebore,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — The  roots  being  boiled,  the  maize  is  put  into 
the  water,  as  foon  as  cool,  and  having  remained  in  it  for  a 
night,  is  then  planted  as  ufual.  The  grains,  thus  prepared, 
are  quickly  picked  up,  or  plucked  out  by  the  crows,  and 
other  birds  that  infeft  the  maize  fields,  fome  of  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  inudious  meal  growing  delirious  and 
falling,  flrike  fuch  a terror  into  the  reft,  that  they  leave  the 
field,  and  are  not  tempted  to  renew  the  vifit.  Care  mull  be 
taken,  however,  that  no  other  creatures  touch  the  grains  of 
maize  thus  fteeped,  as  even  a taftevproduces  violent  ficknefs, 
and,  if  fwallowed  in  confiderable  quantity,  the  confequence 
is  inftant  death.  Scorbutic  patients,  it  is  faid,  have  fome- 
•times  found  great  relief  by  wafhing  the  parts  affe&ed  in  a 
decoffion  of  the  roots  of  white  hellebore.  The  application 
caufes  confiderable  pain,  and  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine. 
A contb  dipped  in  the  fame  deco&ion,  apd  pafted  through 
the  hair,  effedually  deftroys  vermin  in  the  head- 

The  fquills,  generally  ufed  in  medicine,  are  red,  and  are 
the  roots  of  the  Jcilla  maritima,  or  fea-onion,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  white  fort,  which  is  lefs  common,  and  known  by  the 
pame  of  male  fquill,  is  reckoned  a variqly  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cics.  Squills,  when  found,  qre  heavy,  and-  full  of  juice. 
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They  aie  ufed  in  the  fhops  ior  making  vinegar,  and  oxymel 
of  fquills,  and  tioches  for  treacle.  The  heart  is  reckoned 
poifonous;  for  which  reafon,  the  druggifls  fplit  them  in 
two,  and  throwing  away  the  dry  leaves  and  the  heart,  cx- 
pofe  the  remaining  part,  before  it  is  proper  to  be  ufed,  to  the 
air.  A few  grains  of  cinnamon,  in  powder,  fay  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  take  off  the  emetic  quality  of  this  Toot, 
and  lender  it  a powerful  diuretic,  and  an  excellent  medicine 
in  dropfies. 

If  the  judgment  of  the  mod  numerous  part  of  mankind 
who  have  tailed  of  the  pine-apple,  may  be  relied  on,  it  cer- 
tainly deferves  the  appellation  it  has  univerfally  obtained, 
that  of  king  of  fruits;  the  agreeable  variety,  and  delicate  quick 
poignancy  of  its  juice,  being  juflly  efleemed  to  excel  every 
other.  The  loots  aie  many,  and  fpread  in  a circular  manner. 
From  the  centre  rifes  a llrong,  hard  ftalk,  furrounded  near 
the  earth,  and  for  a confidence  way  up  the  ftalk,  with  long 
green  leaves,  which  are  fet  on  alternately,  and  finely  fawed 
on  their  edges.  The  top  of  the  flalk  fuftains  the  fruit, 
which  is  called  the  pine,  from  Tome  refemblance  which  it 
has  on  the  outfide  to  the  cone  of  the  pine-itree.  The  fruit 
is  beautifully  decorated  at  top,  with  a crown  of  fine  green 
fharp-pointed  leaves,  which  are  likewife  fawed  on  their 
edges.  The  flowers  are  funnel-fhaped,  placed  above  the 
fruit,  of  a blue  colour,  and  confift  of  three  petals.  When 
the  flowers  are  gone,  the  fruit  enlarges  and  becomes  a flcfhy, 
knobby  feed-veffel,  of  the  berry  kind,  full  of  juice.  The 
feeds,  which  are  lodged  in  the  knobs,  or  tubercles  of  the 
fruit,  are  very  fmall,  and  almoft  kidney ffhaped.  Some  time 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  two,  three,  or  four  fuckers  grow 
from  the  ftalk  below,  yet  clofe  to  the  fruit : thefe  fhoots  are 
taken  off,  and  planted ; and  will  in  about  fourteen  months 
time  produce  a ripe  pine.  Thofe  who  cannot  procure  thefe 
fuckers,  fometmies  plant  the  top,  or  crown.  This,  though 
intended  by  Nature  chiefly  as  an  ornament  to  the  fruit, 
will  grow,  and  in  time  bear  a fruit;  not  fo  foon,  however’ 
nor  fo  good  as  that  produced  by  thofe  fuckers,  which  Na- 
ture intended  to  be  the  jpieans  of  propagating  this  fruit.  The 
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three  bell  Torts  of  pines  are  the  Surinam,  the  fugar-loaf, 
and  queen-pine.  The  fruit  ought  to  be  eaten  foon  after  it 
js  cut,  and  fhould  not  be  kept  on  the  (talk  in  the  garden  till 
it  be  very  foft  on  the  outfide,  as  the  cuftom  too  frequently  is. 

As  pine  apple  has  naturally  a certain  degree  of  acrimony, 
the  Europeans  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  remove  it,  as 
Kolben  informs  us,  by  laying  the  fruit  in  flices,  in  fpring- 
water.  It  is  afterwards  put  in  Rhenilh  wine,  and  has  fugar 
fcattered  upon  it,  when  it  taftes  delicioufly,  having  thus 
acquired  much  of  the  flavour  of  ftrawberries.  Of  the  ex- 
prefled  juice  of  the  Ananas,  is  prepared  an  excellent  wine, 
which,  fays  Dr.  Fermin,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Suri- 
nam, is  efteemed  almoft  equal  to  Malmfey,  and  intoxicates. 
Kolben,  whom  I juft  mentioned,  aflerts,  that  pine-apple, 
not  fully  ripe,  if  eaten  by  a woman  with  child,  will  certainly 
occafion  abortion. 

To  the  fame  genus  with  the  pine-apple,  belongs  the 
Karatas,  or  penguin,  a fruit  very  common  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, fo  named  from  its  outward  covering,  which  is  a fmooth 
whitifh-yellow  hulk.  The  outfide  of  the  plant  is  compofed 
of  fome  fcores  of  hard  ftiff  green  leaves,  two  inches  broad, 
with  ftiarp -hooked  prickly  edges.  Thefe  leaves,  which  grow 
to  about  nine  feet  high,  turn  fcoopingly  inward  on  the  upper 
fide,  by  which  means  they  fave  and  convey  the  dew  and  the 
rain  that  fall  upon  them,  to  the  roots.  They  grow,  likewifc, 
almoft  impenetrably  thick  near  the  earth,  furrounding  and 
guarding  a circular  crown,  oi  about  a foot  diameter,  from 
this  grows  a duller  of  fruits,  each  four  inches  long,  and 
one  broad,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  quadrangular  in  the 
middle ; by  which  means  they  are  fo  clofely  joined,  that 
they  cannot  eafily,  until  very  ripe,  be  taken  afundei.  1 he 
white  outward  cover  being  peeled  off,  difplays  a white  pulpy 
fubftanee,  containing  a great  number  of  very  {mail  flattifh 
coal-black  feeds.  This  fubftanee,  which  is  the  eatable  part, 
has  fome  fmall  refemblance,  in  its  flavour,  ot  the  pine-apple, 
and  is  efteemed  cooling  and  wholefome.  This  fruit,  when 
nearly  ripe,  being  gnawed  by  rats,  or  other  vermin,  emits, 

from  the  wounded  part,  drops  of  the  molt  trail  (parent  gum; 
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which  manifeftly  fhews,  that  its  juices  are  much  impregnated 
with  volatile  oil.  A moderate  ufe  of  this  fruit  has  been  very- 
flrongly  recommended  in  fevers,  and  with  juftice;  for  by 
its  penetrating,  grateful,  and  aftive  lharpnefs,  it  is  capable 
of  laying  open  the  orifices  of  the  falival  du£ls,  and  thereby 
enabling  the  glands  of  the  mouth  and  throat  to  difcharge 
the  contents,  which  could  not  be  done  before  the  impedi- 
ment was  removed. 

Befides  this  fort,  there  is  a large  and  round  penguin,  of 
the  fize  of  an  apple,  which  is  much  more  palatable  than  the 
©ther,  and  tailing  not  unlike  a llrawberry,  is  frequently 
called  by  that  name. 

Tillandfia , the  caraguata  of  Father  Plunder,  the  large  wild 
barren  pine  of  the  Well  Indians,  is  a parafitic  plant,  and 
ought,  perhaps,'  in  ftrift  propriety,  to  be  denominated  an 
aquatic:  for  although  it  is  fufpended  in  the  air  among  the 
branches  of  lofty  trees,  to  whofe  boughs  it  is  fallened  by  its 
numerous  roots  ; yet  it  is  not  indebted  to  thofe  boughs,  like 
the  mifletoe,  and  other  parafitic  plants,  for  nourilhment, 
but  merely  for  fupport  : provident  Nature  having,  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  fupplied  this  with  other  means 
to  preferve  its  exiftence lor  the  leaves,  which  much  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  pine-apple,  but  are  larger,  furround 
this  plant  in  a circular  manner : each  leaf  being  terminated 
near  the  llalk,  with  a hollow  bucket,  which  contains  about 
halt  a pint  ot  water.  It  is  by  thefe  numerous  fmall  refer- 
Voirs  of  water,  that  the  roots,  as  well  as  every  other  part 
of  this  plant,  are  fupplied  with  nourilhment,  without  the 
help  of  any  earth.  The  flourilhing  condition  of  this  plant, 
as  well  as  the  great  growth  ot  fig-trees  upon  barren  rocks, 
thews  that  water  is  of  greater  ufe  to  vegetation,  than  even 
earth  itfelf. 

One  contrivance  of  Nature  in  this  vegetable,  fays  Dr. 
Sloane,  is  truly  admirable.  1 he  feed  is  crowned  with  many 
long,  downy  threads,  not  only  that  it  may  be  carried  every 
where  by  the  wind;  but  that,  by  thofe  threads,  when  driven 
through  the  boughs,  it  may  be  held  fall,  and  flick  to  the 
arms,  and  prominent  parts  of  the  barks  of  trees.  So  foon 
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as  it  fp  routs,  or  germinates,  although  it  be  on  the  under  part 
of  a bough,  its  leaves  and  ftalk  rife  perpendicular,  orereft; 
if  the)-  affumed  any  other  direftion,  the  ciftern  or  refervoir 
juft  mentioned,  made  of  the  hollow  leaves,  could  not  hold 
•vyater,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  life  and  nourifhment  of  the 
pl^nt.  In  fcarcity  of  water,  this  refervoir  is  ufeful,  not 
to  the  plant  only,  but  to  men,  and  even  to  birds,  and  all 
forts  of  infefts,  which  come  thither  in  troops,  and  feldom 
go  a way  without  refrelhment. 

To  the  fame  purpofe,  Dampier,  in  his  Voyage  to  Cam- 
peaphy,  relates,  that  the  wild  pine  has  leaves  that  will  hold 
a pint  and  a half,  or  quart  of  rain-water,  which  reiVelhes  the 
leaves,  and  nourifhes  the  roots.  When  we  find  thefe  pines, 
he  continues,  we  hick  our  knives  into  the  leaves,  juft  above 
the  root,;  and  the  water  gufhing  out,  we  catch  it  in  our  hats, 
as  I myfelf  have  frequently  done,  to  my  great  relief. 

CORONATRICES,  and  CORONATI,  from  corona, 
a crown.  The  name  of  the  eighth  clafs,  in  Linnaeus’s  Me- 
fhod  founded  upon  the  prefence,  different  fpeeies,  figure, 
fixation,  duration,  regularity,  and  number  ol  divifions  of 
the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  confifting  of  plants,  which,  like 
Trench  willow,  and  tree-primrofe,  have  the  feed-bud  placed 
under  the  flower-cup,  which  ferves  it  for  a crown.  This 
is  the  Germcn  inferum,  and  Calyx Juperus  of  Linnaeus. 

CORONULA,  (diminutive  from  corona)’,  a little  crown; 
ahem,  or  border,  which  furrounds  the  feeds,  of  fome  flowers 
in  form  of  a crown.  Linnaeus  defines  it  to  be  a fort  of  little 
Galyx,  or  flower-cup,  caly cuius,  which  adhering  to  the 
naked  feeds  of  fome  plants,  ferves  to  difperfe  them.  The 
principal  crown  of  the  feed  is  that  fine  downy  appearance 
termed  by  Linnaeus,  Pappus,  which  fee. 

In  fcabious,  knautia,  and  fome  others,  the  flower-cup 
becomes  the  crown  of  the  feed. 

CORTEX,  (from  coxium , leather,  a hide,  and  tego-,  to 
cover,  quod  quafi  corium,  fays  Ifidorus,  lignum  tegat)',  the 
rind,  or  coarfe  outer  bark  of  plants.  The  organ! fation  of 
the  outer  and  inner  barks,  which  differ  principally  in  the 
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8nenefs  of  their  texture,  is  particularly  explained  under 
the  article  Structura  Vegetables , 

COR  YD  ALES,  (from  xo§w,.  galea,  an  helmet,  quod  a 
Ka%sc,  caput,  the  headj.  The  name  of  the  twenty -fourth  or- 
dei  in  Linnaeus  s fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confifting 
of  plants  which  have  irregular  flowers,  fomewhat  refembling 
a helmet,  or  hood. 

The  title  of  this  order  feems  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  a 
genus  in  DilPenius  of  the  fame  name,  which  Linnaeus  ha? 
joined  to  his  genus  Fumaria. 


LiJI  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order , 


SECTION  I. 


Plants  with  helmet -Jhaped  Floivers,  having  their  Stamina  dftincf. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Fpitnedium,  — 

Hypecoutn. 

Leontice,  

Melian/hus,  — 

Pinguicula,  — 

Vtricularia . — 


Englijh  Names . 

— Barren-wort. 

— Lion’s-leaf. 

— Honey-flower. 

— Butter- wort,  or  Yorkfliirc 

fanicle. 

— Water-milfoil. 


SECTION  II. 


Plants  with  Helmet -fhaped  Flowers , having  their  Stqmha  mi i fed 
either  by  the  Filaments , or  Tops. 


I umaria , 
Impatiens, 
Manuieria . 


— Fumatory. 

~ — Balfam,  or  Female  Baifamine- 


Habit  and  St ru Bure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order . 


Thefc  plants  are  moflly  herbaceous  and 
The  Roots  are  tuberous,  or  knobby, 
Hte  StTms  are  generally  branched. 


perennial. 
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The  Leaves  are  alternate,  fometimes  fimple,  but  mod 
commonly  winged  ; that  is,  confift  of  two  or  three  pair 
of  lobes,  or  lefTer  leaves,  which  are  attached  to  the 
middle  rib.  In  monnieria,  and  fome  fpeciesof  balfam,  the 
leaves  are  oppofite. 

The  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  is  narrow,  except  in  bar- 
ren-wort, where  it  is  large,  and  has  a membranaceous, 
border. 

In  a fpecies  of  African  honey-flower,  Stipulve,  or 
fcaleSj  are  firmly  attached  to  the  foot-ttalk  of  the  leaves, 
under  which  they  are  placed,  fo  as  to  make  part  of  its  fub- 
ftance;  the  fame  fubfidiary  leaves  are  likewife  united  from 
oppofite  hides  of  the  ftalk ; whence  they  form  the  appear- 
ance of  a fingle  fcal'e,  and  are  fo  denominated  by  Linnaeus. 

The  middle  rib  of.  the  leaves,  in  fome  fpecies  of  fumatory, 
particularly  that  termed  by  Linnaeus  furnaria  clavicula/a,  is 
terminated  with  one  branching  tendril,  which -appears  to  be 
a fine  cylindrical  prolongation  of  the  wings,  or  divifions  of 

the  leaves. 

In  balfam,  fmall  glands,  or  vefTels  of  fecretion,  are  pro- 
duced from  the  bafe  of  the  leaves ; roundilh  vefTels  ot  the 
fame  kind,  diftended  with  air,  are  placed  at  the  root  of  water- 
milfoil ; and  in  butter-wort,  the  glands  are  placed  upon  the 
furface  of  the  leaves.  ■ 

The  Flowers  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite;  that  is, 
contain  both  male  and  female  organs  within  the  fame  coveis. 

They  proceed  either  fingly  from  the  wings  or  angles  of 
the  leaves,  as  in  butter-wort,  and  monnieria ; or  are  colleft- 
ed  in  clutters,  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  as  in  fumatory, 
lion’s-leaf,  and  hvpecoum. 

The  Calyx,  or  flower-chp,  confittsof  two,  four,  five, 
or  fix  leaves,  which  are  frequently  coloured,  and  commonly 
fall  off  immediately  before,  or  very  foon  after,  the  expanfion 
bf  the  petals. 

In  monnieria , and  butter- wort,  the  calyx  is  permanent; 
that  is,  accompanies  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 

The  Corolla,  or  coloured  inner  cover  of  the  flower, 
is  generally  irregular,  of  one,  or  many  pieces,  gaP^g».^^ 
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furnifhed  with  a neSlarium,  or  linking  appendage,  which  is 
very  different,  in  the  different  genera.  In  butter-wort, 
water- mil  foil,  and  balfam,  it  is  lhaped  like  a horn,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  bafe  of  the  petal.  In  barren-wort,  four' 
cup-fhaped  neffaria,  of  the  length  of  the  petals,  areinferted 
into  the  common  receptacle.  In  lion’s  leaf,  fix  equal  fpread- 
ing  (cales,  furnilhed  with  foot-ftalks,  are  attached  to  the  bafe 
ol  the  petals.  In  fumatory,  each  hp  ol  the  irregular  petal 
terminates  behind  in  a fpur,  which,  in  the  lower  lip,  is 
generally  lefs  prominent.  In  monnieria , a fmall  egg-lhaped 
neftariferous  fcale,  is  feated  at  the  bafe  of  the  feed-bud  ] 
and  in  honey-flower,  a very  fhort  fcale  of  the  fame  kind  is 
placed  within  the  lower  divifion  of  the  calyx. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  balfam,  the  horn  ot  the  neflanum ; 
in  others,  two  of  the  five  irregular  petals,  are  wanting. 

The  Stamina  are  in  number  from  two  to  fix,  and  of  a 
proportionate  length,  except  in  honey-flower,  which  has 
two  fhorter  than  the  reft. 

The  Fi laments  are  diftinft,  except  in  two  genera,  fu-  ' 
matory  and  monnieria , which  have  two  fets  or  firings  of 
filaments  united  in  a cylinder.  The  former  has  three 
anthers , or  tops,  on  each  fet  of  united  filaments;  the  latter 
two  anthers  on  the  upper  fet,  and  three  on  the  lower ; 
from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  number  of  ftamina 
in  fumatory , is  fix,  of  monnieria , five ; yet  Linnaeus  has 
placed  this  laft,  along  with  fumatory,  in  an  order,  whofc 
charaftcriftic  it  is  to  have  fix  ftamina. 

The  genus  monnieria,  which,  in  America,  has  conftantly 
five  divifions  in  the  corolla,  and  five  ftamina,  frequently 
bears  flowers  in  Europe,  which  have  only  four  divifions  in 
its  irregular  gaping  petal,  and  four  ftamina. 

fhe  Anthers,  or  tops,  in  this  order,  are  univerfally 
diflina,  except  in  one  genus,  balfam,  where  they  are  form- 
ed into  a cylinder  that  is  divided  at  the  bafe. 

In  barren-wort,  and  lion’s-Ieaf,  the  anthers  burft,  when 
ripe,  from  the  bafe  to  the  top,  through  the  whole  length. 

I he  Seed-bud  is  generally  roundifh  ; fometimes,  how- 
ever, angular,  as  in  monnieria , and  honey-flower. 
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‘The  Style  is  commonly Tingle,  extremely  Ihort,  {lender, 
or  thread- fhaped,  and  crowned  with  a fimple jligma. 

Hypecoum  has  two  ftyles  : balfam,  none. 

The  Seed-Vessel  is  either  a hollow,  blown  up  berry, 
as  in  lion’s-leaf ; a capfule  of  one  cell,  as  in  butter-wort, 
and  water  milfoil ; a longffh  pod , JUiqiia,  as  in  barren-wort 
and  hypecoum  ; or  a roundifh  pod,  ftltculay* s in  fumatory. 

In  balfam,  the  capfule,  which  in  fome  fpecies  is  long, 
in  others  round,  or  egg-ffiaped,  burfls  open  with  an  elaftic 
lp ring,  at  five  feveral  valves,  which  are  twilled  fpirally. 

Monnicria  has  five  capfules. 

In  Hvfiecomn,  the  pod  is  jointed,  and  contains  as  many 
cells  as  there  are  joints.  This  ftriking  mark,  however,  is 
not  conftant  : the  neHaYium  is  invariable. 

The  Seeds  are  generally  numerous,  and  round. 

In  monmeria , each  feed  is  inclofed  in  a dry  covering  with 
'two  valves,  called  by  Linnaeus  arillus,  which  falls  off  fpon- 
taneoufly. 

Hypecoum  has  a fingle  feed  lodged  in  each  cell  or  joint  of 
the  feed-veffel. 

In  balfam,  the  feeds,  which  are  numerous,  are  affixed  to 
a pillar  in  the  centre  of  . the  capfule. 

The  feeds  of  hypecoum  remain  a year  in  the  ground  with- 
out rifing. 

The  juice  of  thefe  plants,  which  is  generally  of  a yellow 
colour,  is  narcotic  and  anodyne.  1 he  roots  are  opening. 
Officinal  fumatory,  which  is  efteemed  refrefhing,  is  bitter, 
and  foapy;  its  juice  depofits  a number  of  nitrous  chryftals,-' 
of  eight  Tides,  which  fparkle  in  the  fire.  The  root  oi  bul- 
bous fumatory  is  an  emmenagogue ; applied  externally, 
it  cleanfcs  ulcers,  and  proud  flefh. 

The  juice  of  common  fumatory  is  greatly  commended 
for  bilious  colics ; it  deftroys  warts,  and  other  prominences 
in  the  fkin  ; and  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  water, 
is  an  efficacious  lotion  in  diforders  of  the  eyes. 

A fpecies  of  tumatory  is  termed  fumaria  cava , from  its 
having  a pretty  large  tuberous  root,  hollowed  in  the  middle. 

The  juice  of  all  the  fpecies  of  hypecoum  is  of  a yellow 
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colour,  refembling  that  of  celandine,  and  is  affirmed  by 
fome  eminent  phyficians,  to  be  as  narcotic  as  opium.  From 

the  neftarium  of  the  blofTom,  the  bees  collea  great  quan- 
tities  of  honey.  * 

The  pods  of  yellow  balfamine,  or  touch-me-not,  are 
taper,  twilled  fpirally  like  a fcrew,  and  upon  being  lightly 
touched,  or  fhaken  with  the  wind  when  ripe,  burft  open, 
and  ejeft  the  feeds  with  confiderable  elaflicity. 

Barren-wort,  fays  an  author,  whofe  name  I have  forgot, 
is  fo  termed,  from  the  flowers  being  totally  eclipfed,  or 
covered  by  the  leaves;  fo  that,  without  proper  infpeaion, 
they  appear  to  be  wanting. 

From  the  calyx  of  the  honey-flower,  oozes  a fweet  liquor 
which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  and  efleemed  116- 
machic,  and  nounlhing.  Kolben  fays,  that  the  Hottentots 
and  moll  of  the  Europeans  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  fweet  juice  of  the  two  fpecies  of 
Melianthus , which  grow  naturally  there,  and  never  fail  of  a 
treat  whenever  they  can  find  it.  Vide  Kolben,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

Both  honey-flower,  however,  and  barren-wort,  are  by 
molt  authors  deemed  poifonous.  Vide  Phil.  Bot  d 2%9 
fea.  355 . P* 


. COR^MBIFER^>  from  corymbus,  a mode  of  flower- 
ing,  , and  fero  to  bear.  The  name  of  a clafs  in  Morifon  and 
Ray  s Methods,  and  of  Vaillant’s  Arrangement  of  the 
Compound  Flowers;  confifling  of  plants,  whofe  flowers 
are  produced  in  clufters  or  bunches  like  thofe  of  ivy-ber- 
ries, and  form  that  particular  fort  of  head,  termed  by  bota- 
nifts,  corymbus.  Vide  Infra. 

Tanfy,  feverfew,  elecampane,  colt's-foot,  groundfel,  and 
marigold,  furrufh  examples. 

Corymbifer*  is  likewife  (he  name  of  an  order  or 
dmfion  of  the  compound  flowers,  adopled  by  Linnsus 
a ter  Ray  and  \ aillant,  m the  former  editions  of  his  Frag! 
mem,  of  a Natural  Method.  This  title  is  in  the  later  edition, 
mTu  r "V an0tl’er  narae  borrowed  from  Ray's 

Method,  but  ufed  m a fomewhat  different  fenfe. 

CORYMBUS,  (a  Koovs,  galea,  an  helmet,  quod  a 
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caput,  the  head,)  properly  fignifies  a duller  of  ivy. 
berries.  This  is  Pliny’s  definition  in  the  34th  Chapter  of 
the  16th  Book  of  his  Natural  Hillory.  Corymbus,  inquit, 
cjl  hederce  racemus  in  orbem  circumaElus . By  Columella  it  is 
ufed  to  exprefs  all  fuch  fruftifications  as  grow  in  ahead,  or,, 
as  Scaliger  writes,  quicquid  in  panicam  aut  Jirobilum  ajj'urgit, 
as  artichoke,  thiille,  &c. — In  modern  Botany,  Corymbus 
is  a mode  of  flowering,  in  which  the  lefier  or  partial 
flower-ftalks  are  produced  along  the  common  {talk,  on 
both  fides  ; and,  although  of  unequal  lengths,  rife  to  the 
fame  height,  fo  as  to  form  a flat  and  even,  furface,  at  top. 

The  term  is  exemplified  in  fpir^ca  opulifolia,  fcurvy-grafs, 
gold  of  pleafure,  ftock,  and  the  other  crofs-fhaped  flowers, 
the  Tetradynamia  of  Linnaeus. 

A corymbus  differs  from  an  umbel,  another  manner  of 
flowering,  in  that  the  numerous  partial  foot-flalks  arife  from 
different  parts  of  the  common  ftalk  ; whereas  in  the  umbeL 
liferous  flowers,  they  all  proceed  from  a common  centre. 
Vide  Umbella. 

A.  corymbus  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  a fprke, 
a third  mode  of  inflorefcence,  as  Linnaeus  terms  it,  by  rail- 
ing the  flowers  on  partial  foot-ftalks,  which  rife  to  a pro- 
portionable height.  The  flowers  in  a fpike  are  feated  on  the 
common  ftalk,  without  any  proper  or  partial,  foot-ftalk. 
Vide  SpiCA. 

This  manner  of  flowering  as- well  as  the  others,  frequent- 
ly affords,  certain  marks  in  diftinguifhing  the  fpecies.  Thus 
in  fpircea , the  fpecies  are  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed,  but  by 
the  mode  of  flowering,  which  in  fome,  is  a corymbus;  in 
others,  an  umbel ; and.  in  others,  a racemus , or  clufter  like 
that  of  grapes.  Vide  R AC  EMUS. 

The  partial  foot-ftalks  in  a corymbus,  are  fometimes 
Ample,  that  is,  have  no  branches,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  flap 
of  Bethlehem  ; fometimes  branch  out  into  feveral  irregular 
ramifications,  yet  fo  as  to  form  an  even  furface  at  top.  In> 
the  former  cafe,  the  corymbus  is  faid  to  be  Ample ; in  the 
latter,  compound. 

The  corymbus  is  a mean  betwixt  the  clufter,  racemus , 
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and  the  umbel;  like  them,  its  flowers  are  furnifhed  with 
proper  foot-ftalks,  which  rife  gradually  from  bottom  to  top, 
as  thofe  of  the  raccmus,  and  are  produced  to  the  fame  height, 
as  thofe  of  the  umbel. 

COTYLEDONES,  (from  KotoA-w,  cavitas,  a hollow)  ; 
a term  of  placentation  transferred  from  the  animal  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  perifhable,  porous  fide-lobes  of 
the  feed,  which  involve,  and,  for  fome  time,  furnifh  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  embryo-plant. 

The  lobes  in  q ieftion,  generally  two  in  number,  are  very 
conspicuous  in  the  bean,  and  molt  of  the  leguminous  tribe, 
upon  {tripping  off  the  hulk,  or  outer  cover  of  the  feed  ; par- 
ticularly if  they  have  previoufly  been  laid  in  earth  or  water. 
Their  fub dance  is  meally,  mucilaginous,  and  eafily  ferments. 
They  refult  from  the  expanfion  of  an  infinite  number  of 
branching  veffels. 

The  lobes  are  externally  convex,  internally  flat,  unlefs  . 
where  they  are  united,  and  infold  the  principle  of  life,  corcu- 
him,  which  communicates  with  them  by  means  of  two  large 
trunks  of  veffels,  that  fupply  it  with  nourifhment,  and  cor- 
refpond  to  the  navel-firing  in  animals;  as  the  lobes  them- 
felves  feem  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  placenta  in  women, 
and  cotyledones  in  brutes. 

We  faid,  in  the  definition,  that  the  lobes  are  the  perifhable 
part  of  the  feed.  To  explain  this,  we  muff  previoufly  ob- 
ferve  the  changes  which  are  effected  upon  the  embryo-plant, 
in  the  firfi:  flages  of  vegetation. 

After  lying  fome  time  in  water,  or  earth,  the  lobes  of 
the  feed,  penetrated  by  the  watery  particles,  which  are 
charged  with  nutritive  juices,  put  in  motion  by  heat,  fwell 
and  thicken  ; the  air  contained  within  their  fubflance,  dilat- 
ing, burfis  open  the  outer  cover,  or  hufk,  which  unites  them, 
and  difcovers  the  radicle,  and  embryo-plant.  In  this  firfi 
ilage,  the  feed  is  properly  faid  to  fprout,  or  germinate.  Soon 
alter,  the  lobes  expanding,  rife  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  form 
ol  leaves ; very  different,  however,  from  thofe  which  the 
plant  is  afterwards  to  produce.  In  this  fiage,  the  feed  is 
properly  faid  to  rife. 
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Thefe  leaves,  called,  for  diftin&ion,  feminal,  or  feed- 
leaves  ; (that  is,  the  firft  leaves  produced  by  the  feeds)  are 
commonly  two  in  number : fome  feeds,  however,  have 
only  one  feminal  leaf ; in  which  cafe,  the  plants  by  botanifts 
are  termed  Monocotyledonous,  a term  of  the  fame  import  ; 
as  thofe  which  rife  with  two  feminal  leaves,  are  ftiled  Dico- 
tyledonous- Caefalpinus,  and  J unguis,  termed  both  thefe 
kinds  of  feeds,  univalvular,  and  bivalvular;  that  is,  having 
one,  or  two  feed-covers.  The  former  was  the  firft  who 
difcoveted  the  number  of  lobes  in  the  embryo  of  feeds. 

To  proceed  with  our  infant-plant-  Under  this  new 
form  of  leaves,  the  lobeS  elaborate,  and  rectify  the  fap, 
which  is  deftined  to  nourifh  the  tender  vegetable.  The  young 
root  too,  which  naturally  tends  downwards,  has  by  this  time 
made  fome  efforts  to  penetrate  into  the  bofom  of  the  earth, 
where  meeting  with  ftrong  exhilarating  juices,  it  tranfmits- 
them  to  the  lobes,  through  which  they  pafs  highly  refined, 
to  the  future  plant.  The  ftem  begins  to  appear  ; but  although 
enlarged  in  volume,  its  parts-  are  not  developed,  but  con- 
tinue as  they  were  in  the  feed.  The  lobes,  ftill.  united  to 
the  plant  by  the  two  trunks  of  veftels,  accompany  it  for 
fome  time  after  its  eruption  from  the  earth,  till,  having  ac- 
quired fufficient  ftrength  and  growth,  the  feminal  leaves 
Become  ufelefs,  wrinkle,  wither,  and  die  away.  Vide  Ger. 
MINATIO. 

Of  plants  which  have  only  one  feminal-  leaf,  we  mull  care- 
fully diflringuifh  thofe  in  which  the  lobe  forms  a fort  of 
{heath  furrounding  the  whole  body  of  the  plant,  as  in  the 
palms,  graffes,  and  liliaceous  vegetables,  from  thofe  irv 
which  the  lobe  is  only  extended  in  length,  as  in  dodder. 

' Pine  and  fir  trees,  fays  Linnaeus,  have  ten-;  cyprefs, 
five  ; flax,  four  lobes ; in  faft,  however,  thefe  plants  have 
only  two  lobes,  each  of  which  is  differently  divided  almoft 
to  the  bafe  : the  lobes  only  being  perfeftly  diftin£L 

The  prefence  of  the  Jobes,  or  feminal  leaves,  fufficiently 
evinces  the  previous  exiftence  of  the  feed;  and  confutes 
the  ridiculous  opinion  of  equivocal  generation,  long  fince 
exploded. 
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The  lobes  being  in  the  vegetable  oeeonomy,  what  the  pla- 
centa is  in  the  animal,  their  difpofitipn  at  the  time  when  the 
feed  begins  to  grow,  is  termed  very  properly  by  Linnaeus* 
placentation. 

In  the  mulhrooms,  ferns,  and  other  imperfeft  plants,  the 
feminal  leaves  are  not  fufficiently  afcertained.  The  feeds 
cf  the  moffes  want  only  the  proper  covering  and  lobes.  Vide 
Acotyledones. 

The  number  of  lobes,  or  feed-leaves,  furnilhes  a primary 
diftin£tion  in  Ray’s  Method. 

CRETA,  chalk  ; a fpecies  of  earth. 

CRUCIFORMIS  Flos,  (from  crux,  a crofs,  and  forma , 
a fhape  or  figure)  ; a crofs-lhaped  flower  ; a flower  confift- 
ing  of  four  equal  petals,  w’hich  fpread  at  the  top,  in  form  of 
a crofs.  Stock  gilly-flower,  honefty,  and  candy-tuft,  fur- 
nifh  examples. 

Cruciformes.  The  name  of  the  fifth  clafs  inTourne- 
fort,  and  feventeenth  in  Pontedera’s  Method,  confifling  of 
plants  with  crofs-fhaped  flowers.  Thefe  are  the  Siliquofa 
of  Morifon,  Hermannus,  Royen,  Boerhaave,  and  Ray; 
the  Tetrapetali  regular es  of  Rivinus,  and  Chriftopher  Knaut;  . 
the  - Tetrapetali  uniformes  of  Chriflian  Knaut;  and  the 
Tetradynamia  of  the  Sexual  Method.  Vide  Si  liquos^e,  &c. 

CRYPTOGAMIA,  from  x§torTa/,  to  hide,  and  ya/xor, 
a marriage;  a clandefline  marriage.  The  name  of  the 
twenty-fourth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Method,  confifling 
of  plants,  in  which  the  parts  of  fruftification,  the  criterion 
of  the  fexes,  are,  either  from  their  ininutenefs,  or  their  par- 
ticular fituation,  entirely  concealed,  or  imperfeftly  vifible. 

The  great  obfcurity  that  flxll  prevails  in  this  very  confider- 
able  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  notwithftanding  the 
ingenious  refearches  of  Ray,  Micheli,  Dillenius,  Gmelin, 
Haller,  Battarra,  Schaeffer,  Stackhoufe,  and  other  eminent 
names  in  Botany,  the  Sexual  Method  of  Arrangement  is 
little  qualified  to  difpel.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a fyflematic  method,  in  which  the  numerous  plants  of 
the  clafs  Cryptogamia,  could  be  arranged  with  facility;  but 
in  Linnseus’s  Syftem,  the  difficulty  muft  be  tenfold,  as, 
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from  the  abfence,  or  unafeertained  prefence  of  the  very 
organs  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  primary  divifions, 
the  charafter  of  the  clafs  and  order  is  neceffarily,  in  many 
inftances,  merely  negative;  and  the  fubordinate  divifions, 
of  courfe,  are  ftrangely  huddled  together,  without  effential 
and  certain  marks  of  diflindlion. 

The  clafs  Cryptogamia,  which  correfponds  to  the  Imper- 
fe6l  Plants  of  Ray,  and  to  the  16th  and  17th  clalfes  of 
Tournefort’s  Method,  containing  herbs  not  bearing  flowers, 
with  and  without  feeds,  is  divided  into  four  orders.  Thefe 
are,  Filices,  Ferns  ; Mufci,  Moffes  ; Alger,  Sea- weed,  or 
Wrack;  and  Fungi,  Mufhrooms.  Vide  FlLlCES,  AlG/E, 

For  a more  particular  account  of  the  progreflive  difeo- 
veries  of  Naturalifts  in  this  extenfive  department  of  Botani- 
cal knowledge,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author’s  Insti- 
tutes of  Botany,  Part  I.  p.  67,  and  feq. 

Confideredas  a natural  clafs,  or  rather  as  an  alfemblage  of 
natural  orders,  the  plants  in  queftion  are  generally  of  a 
fufpicious  nature. 

CUBITUS,  a term  of  meafure.  Vide  Mensura. 

CUCURBITACEAs,  from  cucurbita,  a gourd;  the 
name  of  the  thirty-fourth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of 
a Natural  Method,  confifting  of  plants  which  refemble  the 
gourd  in  external  figure,  habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible 
qualities. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

SECTION  I. 

Cucurbitaceous  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers , 

Linn aean  Genera,  Fnglijh  Names. 

Gronovia. 

Mclothria , — — Small  creeping  Cucumber. 

P aft  flora,  — — Paflion-F  lower. 
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SECT 

I O N II. 

■* Ottturbitaceous  Plants  with  male  and  female  Flowers  produced 

either  on  the  fame  or  dijlindl  Roots. 

Linnasan  Genera. 

Englijh  Names. 

Angaria  Jacquin. 

I 

Bryonia,  — — 

Bryony. 

Cucumis,  — — 

Cucumber,  Melon. 

Cucurbita,  — — 

Elaterium  Jacquin. 

Fevillea.. 

Gourd,  Pumpion. 

Momordica,  — > — 

Male  Balfam- apple. 

S icy  os,  — — 

Single  feeded  Cucumber.  * 

Trichojanlhes , — — 

Serpent-  C ucumber. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order 

The  plants  of  this  order,  which  generally  climb,  and  have 
long  diffufed  branches,  are  moftly  herbaceous  and  perennial. 
Wild  cucumber,  the  Elaterium  of  Boerhaave,  a fpecies 
of  Momordica  of  Linnaeus,  is  the  only  plant  in  this  order, 
which  rifes  ereft,  without  climbing,  or  fupporting  itfelf  on 
the  plants  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  fpecies  of  paflion- 
flower  are  of  the  (hrub  and  tree  kind,  and  retain  their  leaves 
during  the  winter. 

The  Roots,  in  the  perennial  plants  of  this  order,  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  turnip  ; in  the  annuals,  they  are  branched 
and  fibrous. 

The  Stems  are  cylindric  and  f ucculent.  The  young 
branches  have  generally  five  angles.  In  fome  fpecies  of 
paflion-flower,  they  are  fquare. 

The  Leaves  are  alternate,  angular,  and  fometimes 
hand-fhaped.  They  are  attached  to  the  branches  by  a foot- 
ftalk,  which  is  pretty  long,  and  cylindrical,  without  any 
furrow.  In  a fpecies  of  paffion-flower,  hence  denominated 
pjjifora  vefpertilio , the  leaves  are  fhaped  like  the  wings  of  a 
bat,  and  fupported  orra  foot-fialk  half  an  inch  long. 
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From  the  wing  or  angle  of  each  of  the  upper  leaves,  pro- 
ceeds a tendril,  which  is  either  fimple  or  branched,  and 
twifts  itfelf  fpirally  round  the  different  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  and  training  the 
branches. 

The  lower  leaves  have  no  tendril.  Wild-cucumber,  in 
which  the  tendrils  feem  wanting,  has  a fmall  Jlipula,  or  fcale, 
in  the  form  of  a triangular  tongue,  at  the  origin  of  each  of 
the  male  flowers. 

Befides  tendrils,  water-melon,  and  fome  fpecies  of  bryony, 
have  a Jiipula,  or  fcale,  of  an  oval  fhape,  which  iffues  from 
the  wing  or  angle  of  each  leaf.  In  male-balfam  apple,  a 
fcale  of  the  fame  kind  accompanies  each  flower.  Paffion- 
flower  has  two  pretty  large  Jiipula,  or  feales,  which  are 
placed  on  both  fides  of  the  foot-flalk  of  the  leaf. 

In  the  (gourd,  glands,  or  fecretory  veffels,  are  placed  on 
the  bafe  of  the  leaf : in  the  paffion -flower,  they  are  feated 
on  the  foot-flalks. 

The  Flowers,  in  plants  of  the  firfl  feflion,  are  her- 
maphrodite ; male  and  female,  in  thofe  of  the  fecond.  In 
this  laft,  the  male  flowers  are  generally  feparated  from  the 
female  upon  the  fame  root,  and  that  either  in  the  fame  wing, 
or  angle  of  the  leaves,  as  in  Sicyos  and  ferpent-cucumber ; 
or  in  different  angles,  as  in  gourd,  and  fome  fpecies  of 
bryony. 

In  J'evillea,  and  fome  fpecies  of  bryony,  the  male  flowers 
are  produced  on  diftinft  roots  from  the  female. 

Small  creeping  cucumber,  melothria , has  hermaphrodite 
flowers ; in  every  other  refpeff  it  refembles  the  cucumber, 
to  which  moll  botanifls  have  joined  it. 

The  flowers  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  either 
fingly,  as  in  pumpion,  water-melon,  male  balfam-apple, 
and  paffion -flower ; two  and  two,  as  in  fome  cucumbers;  in 
a J pike , as  in  fevillea , and  ferpent-cucurnbcr  ; or  in  a corym- 
bus,  as  in  bryony,  and  the  male  flowers  of  gourd.  In  fingle- 
feeded  cucumber,  the  male  flowers  form  a fpike,  the  female 
a c'ory mbits. 

The  Flo\V£R-CUP,  in  the  female  flowers,  is  placed 
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upon  the  feed-bud,  and  generally  confifts  of  one  bell-fhaped 
leaf,  that  is  deeply  divided  into  five  equal  fegments ; and, 
unlike  the  other  plants  which  have  the  calyx  feated  upon  the 
fruit,  falls  off  with  the  petals  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower.  In  the  genus  gronovia,  the  calyx  is  permanent; 
that  is,  accompanies  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.  In  the 
paflion-flower,  it  is  feated  below  the  feed-bud.  Elaterium , 
a genus  of  M.  Jacquin,  has  no  calyx. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  one  petal,  with  five  equal 
divifions,  which  adhere  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx  as  if  glued 
to  it.  Anguria,  Gronovia,  and  paflion-flower,  have  five 
petals.  Thefe,  in  the  latter,  are  lancet-fhaped,  flat,  of  the 
fize,  figure,  and  colour  of  the  calyx.  A fpecies  of  paflion- 
flower,  termed  by  Linnaeus  paJJ'iflora  JubercJa , wants  the 
petals. 

The  Nectarium,  in  paflion-flower,  is  very  Angular, 
confifting  of  a number  of  beautiful  fibres,  or  rays,  which 
are  placed  horizontally  within  the  petals,  in  three  feries  or 
rows.  Thefe  Linnaeus  calls,  very  improperly,  a triple 
crown  : a triple  helmet  would  have  been  equally  expreflive 
of  the  appearance ; but  this  is  not  the  only  impropriety  in 
Linnaeus’s  defeription  of  this  beautiful  flower. 

The  gourd  has  a hollow,  triangular  gland,  or  veflel  of 
fecretion,  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  flower. 

In  fevillea,  the  ne£larium  confifts  of  five  crooked  threads, 
or  firings,  which  in  the  male-flowers  are  placed  in  the 
middle,  alternate  with  the  ftamina. 

The  Stamina  are,  in  number,  from  one  to  five,  fhort, 
and  generally  inferted  into  the  calyx. 

In  paflion-flower,  they  are  attached  to  a pillar-fhaped  re- 
ceptacle, which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  is 
crowned  with  the  feed-bud.  This  receptacle,  Linnaeus, 
who  was  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  obtrude  this  genus  into 
his  clafs  Gynandria,  has  dignified  with  the  name  of  a pillar- 
fhaped  ftyle : by  which  means  he  ha?  fallen  into  the  abfur- ' 
dity  of  aifer.ing,  that  the  ftyle  in  the  paflion-flower  elevates 
the  feed-bud,  contrary  to  what  is  oblerved  in  every  other 
flower  yet  known.  The  ufeleflnefs  of  this  pillar-fhaped 
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Ryle  farther  appears  from  this  circumftance,  that  three 
ftyles  properly  fo  called,  arife  from  the  germen , as  in 
other  flowers. 

The  filaments,  in  this  order,  are  diftinfl  \ the  Anthers, 
or  tops,  in  moil  plants  of  the  fee  on  d feftion,  are  united  in 
a cylinder.  Bryony  has  five  anthers  to  three  filaments. 

In  the  iemale-flowers  are  fometimes  obferved  three,  or 
four  filaments,  which  have  the  appearance  of  {lamina  with- 
out tops.  Thefe,  in  bryony,  and  male  balfam-apple,  are 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  petal  j in  pumpion, 
gourd,  and  water  melon,  they  proceed  from  its  bafe. 

1 he  anthers  in  paffion-flower,  are  (lightly  attached  to  the 
filaments,  on  which  they  turn  like  a vane,  or  the  needle  of 
a compafs. 

The  Seed-bud  is  fingle,  and  placed  below  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower.  In  paffion-flower,  it  is  feated  upon  a long 
pillar-fhaped  receptacle,  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.  The 
feed-bud,  in  the  genus  elaterium,  is  covered  with  prickles. 

The  Style  is  generally  fingle,  cylindrical,  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  crowned  with  a triple  ftlgma. 
Paffion  flower  has  three  flyles ; fevillea,  five.  The  male- 
flowers  of  ferpent-cucumber,  have  three  very  fmall  flyles, 
adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

The  Seed-Vessel  is  generally  pulpy,  of  the  apple,  or 
berry  kind,  and  confifis  of  one,  two,  or  three  cells.  In 
elaterium,  and  gronovia,  it  is  a capfule,  which  in  the 
former  is  prickly  and  fucculent. 

The  fruit  of  fingle-feeded  cucumber,  is  at  firft  a thorny 
berry,  which  dries,  and  hardens  as  it  ripens,  fo  as  to  be- 
come a very  dry  capfule,  before  the  feeds  have  attained 
maturity.  The  partitions  which  feparate  the  cells  are  com-  , 
pofed  of  fibres  furrounded  with  a watery  pulp,  which,  when 
dried,  difeovers  the  fibres,  under  the  form  of  a thick-fef 
web  or  net. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  generally  flat,  or  comprefled, 
and  fometimes,  as  in  paffion-flower  and  cucumber,  covered 
with  that  kind  of  proper  coat  called  by  Linnaeus,  anllus. 
Vide  Arillus. 
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In  male  balfam-apple,  and  wild  cucumber,  the  feeds 
burft,  or  are  fpirted  from  their  cells  with  an  elaftic  fpring. 

The  fruit  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  purgative  and  re- 
frefhing-  That  of  fome  of  them  proves  a very  violent 
emetic,  when  ufed  too  freely, 

Male  balfam-apple,  is  famous  in  Syria  for  curing  wounds. 
The  natives  cut  open  the  unripe  fruit,  and  infufe  it  in  fweet 
oil,  which  they  expofe  to  the  fun  for  fome  days,  until  it" 
is  become  red;  and  then  prefent  it  for  ufe.  Dropped  on 
cotton,  and  applied  to  a frefh  wound,  the  Syrians  reckon 
this  oil  the  bell  vulnerary  next  to  balfam  of  Mecca,  having 
found  by  experience,  that  it  often  cures  large  wounds  with- 
in three  days.  The  leaves  and  items  of  this  plant  are  ufed, 
for  arbours,  or  bowers. 

The  Egyptian  balfam-apple,  called  by  the  Arabians  liff, 
or  luff,  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  in  the  eailern. countries, 
and  climbs  upon  palm  trees ; covering,  and  elegantly 
adorning  their  Hems. 

The  elaterium  of  the  (hops,  is  the  fruit,  or  rather  the  in- 
fpiffated  ftecula  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  of  the  wild,  or 
afs’s  cucumber,  a fpecies  of  balfam-apple.  It  is  ufually 
fent  us  from  Spain,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  is  common,  in  fmall  flat  whitifh  lumps,  or  cakes, 
that  are  dry,  and  break  eafiiy  between  the  fingers.  It  is  of 
an  acrid,  naufeous,  bitter  tafle,  and  ilrong  offenfive  fmell, 
when  newly  made  : but  thefe,  as  well  as  its  other  qualities, 
it  lofes,  after  being  kept  for  fome  time.  Elaterium  is  a 
very  violent  purge  and  vomit,  and  is  now  very  feldom  ufed. 
The  plant  is  commonly  called  fpirting-cucumber,  from  its 
calling  out  its  feeds,  together  with  the  vifeid  juice  in  which 
they  are  lodged,  with  a violent  force,  if  touched,  when 
ripe;  from  which  circumltance  it  has  fometimes  obtained 
the  appellation  of  noli  me  tangere,  or,  touch  me  not. 

The  root  of  white  bryony  is  faid  to  be  fo  violent  in  its- 
effe&s,  when  taken  frefh,  that  the  peafants  call  it  the  mad 
turnip  : being  dried,  it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  fome 
med>cinal  compofitions,  particularly  bryony-water,  in  which 
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it  is  reckoned  to  affift  as  a powerful  uterine  cleanfer.  Some 
believe  bryony  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  againft  the  bites  of 
ferpents,  and  other  venomous  creatures.  Its  fzecula,  when 
dried,  is  like  flarch ; but  as  this  is  found  a medicine  of  little 
ufe,  there  is  hardly  any  of  it  now  made. 

In  the  eaftern  countries,  and  both  the  Indies,  bottle-gourd, 
the  cueurbita  Iagenaria,  of  Linnaeus,  is  very  commonly 
cultivated,  and  fold  in  the  markets  for  the  table,  and  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  in  the 
warm  months,  particularly  from  June  to  Oftober.  The 
Arabians  call  this  kind  of  gourd,  charrah.  They  boil  it, 
and  feafon  it  with  vinegar;  they  likewife  fill  the  (hell  with 
rice  and  meat,  and  thus  make  a kind  of  pudding,  like 
what  we  fometimes,  in  England,  prepare  of  the  fhell  of 
pumpion,  or  pumpkin. 

The  leaves  of  the  bottle-gourd  are  large,  almoft  circular, 
covered  with  fine  foft  hairy  down,  and  fmell  flrongly  of 
mufk.  The  flowers  are  fo  tender,  that  they  clofe  as  foon 
as  the  fun  Chines  upon  them.  The  outfide  tegument  or  rind 
of  the  fruit,  as  it  ripens,  grows  hard  ; and  when  the  feeds 
and  pulp  are  taken  out,  will  hold  wrater,  for  which  purpofe 
it  is  fometimes  ufed.  Some  gourds  are  fix  feet  long,  and 
one  and  a halt  round,  and  when  cleared  of  their  pulp,  will 
contain  twenty-two  gallons : fuch,  however,  are  very  un- 
common. 

The  different  kinds  of  pumpkin,  the  cueurbita  pepo  of 
Linnaeus,  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the 
white,  the  blue,  the  marbled,  and  the  garden  pumpkin. 
Thefe  make  a great  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  fort  in 
lummer,  as  well  in  Afia,  and  Africa,  as  in  America.  The 
ftalks  and  leaves  are  hairy,  the  flowers  yellow,  the  fruit  is 
generally,  when  young,  of  a mixture  between  a deep  blue 
'and  a pale  white.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  butcher’s  meat ; 
and  by  the  poorer  fort  is  much  ufed  in  foups. 

Squafh,  cueurbita  melopepo ; and  warted  gourd,  when 
boiled,  are  by  lome  people  eflcemed  very  delicate  eating. 
The  fquafh  is  generally  plucked  by  the  Americans,  when  it 
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is  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and  immediately  after  the 
falling  of  the  flower. 

Water-melons,  or  eitruls,  the  Anguria  of  Tournefort, 
the  cucurbita  citrullus  of  Linnaeus,  are  diflinguifhed  by  the 
colour  of  their  pulp,  into  the  white  and  red,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  wratcr,  or  liquid, 
which  they  contain.  Thefe  fruits,  by  their  cooling  and 
diuretic  quality,  are  fo  beneficial  in  hot  climates,  it  ufed 
in  moderation,  that  the  poor  people  in  Perfia,  and  the  Le- 
vant, live  almoft  folely,  during  the  hot  months,  upon  the 
mufk  and  water-melon,  cucumbers,  and  milk.  The 
water-melon,  fays  Haflelquift,  ferves  the  Egyptians  for 
meat,  drink,  and  phyfic : when  it  is  very  ripe,  and  al- 
moft  putrid,  they  hollow  part  of  it,  gather  the  juice  there 
collefted,  and  mixing  it  with  rofe  water,  and  a little  fugar, 
adminifier  it  in  burning  fevers,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the 
common  people  life  no  other  medicine  in  thofe  diflempers. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  the  common  water-melon,  that 
this  medicine  is  procured.  The  fruit  in  queilion,  is  fofter, 
more  juicy,  and  more  rarely  to  be  found  than  the  common 
fort,  of  which  this  is  a variety.  It  is  termed  by  the  Arabs, 
et-naovi,  which  fignifies  water. 

Water-melons  ihould  be  eaten  with  great  circumfpefiion  ; 
for  if  taken  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  body  is  very 
warm,  they  feldom  fail  to  occafion  colics,  fluxes,  and  dif- 
orders  of  the  ftomach. 

The  common  cucumber,  in  the  eaftern  countries,  is 
boiled  and  eaten  with  vinegar.  The  richer  fort  fill  it  with 
flefli  and  fpices,  and  bake  it  into  a pudding,  which  is  faid 
to  be  extremely  palatable. 

The  Egyptian  melon,  or  queen  of  cucumbers,  the  Cucu- 
tnis  Chate  of  Linnaeus,  the  Abdellavi  of  Alpinus,  grows  in 
the  fertile  earth  round  Cairo  after  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  and  no  where  elfe  in  Egypt.  The  fruit  is  fometimes 
Iwcet,  cool,  and  a little  watery ; the  pulp  aiinoft  of  the 
fame  fubftance  as  the  melon.  T he  grandees  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Europeans  who  refide  there,  efteern  this  the  plcafanteft* 
as  well  as  fafefl.  fruit,  which  the  country  affords. 
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The  mufic-melon  is  diflinguifhed,  like  the  water-melon, 
by  the  colour  of  its  pulp,  into  the  white  and  red  forts  ; and 
derives  its  name  from  the  fragrancy  of  the  fmell. 

Coloquintida,  or  bitter-apple,  the  Colocynthis  of  Tourne- 
fort,  the  Cucumis  Colocynthis  of  Linnaeus,  is  brought  to  us 
from  Aleppo,  and  the  illand  of  Crete.  The  leaves  are 
laige,  placed  alternate,  almofl:  round,  and  hand  upon  foot- 
flalks  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  white,  fuc- 

ceeded  by  a fruit,  which  is  yellow  when  ripe.  The 
fhelly  or  hufky  outfide  inclofes  a white  bitter  pulp,  inter- 
fperfed  with  white  flattilh  feeds.  If  a hole  is  made  in  one  of 
thefe  ripe  gourds,  (for  the  fruit  is  of  that  kind,)  and  a glafs 
of  rum  poured  in,  and  buffered  to  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  drunk,  it  proves  a fuccefsful  purge;  but 
is  fo  bitter,  and  leaves  fuch  a naufea  behind,  that  it  is  feldom 
ufed.  It  is  befides,  the  roughed  purge  we  know,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  ufed  without  great  precaution ; 
taken  in  a large  dofe,  it  not  only  often  brings  away  pure 
blood,  but  likewife  produces  colics,  convulfions,  ulcers 
in  the  bowels,  and  fatal  fuper-purgations.  The  Indians 
feparate  or  pull  off  the  outer  rind,  and  dry  the  flefhy  part 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  what  we  call  the  Coloquintida  of  the 
Ihops. 

CULM  I FERAL  Plantes,  from  culmus,  a flraw,  or  haulm; 
plants  fo  called  which  have  a fmooth  jointed  ftalk,  ufually 
hollow,  and  wrapped  about  at  each  joint  with  {ingle,  narrow, 
fharp-pointed  leaves ; and  the  feeds  contained  in  chaffy 
hulks.  Such  are  oat,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  the  other 
plants  of  the  natural  family  of  the  graffes.  Vide  G ra- 
mi n A. 


Culmiferje,  the  name  of  the  eleventh  clafs  in  Mori- 
fori  s Method,  confiding  of  plants  which  agree  in  the  general 
chambers  above  enumerated. 

CULMINLL,  from  culmen,  the  top,  or  fummit ; the 
name  of  an  order  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus’s  Frag- 
ments of  a Natural  Method,  confiding  of  a number  of 
plants,  moflly  of  the  mallow-tribe,  now  removed  to  the 
natural  order  Columnifer  &,  which  fee. 
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CULMUS,  (a  KxXx/xn,  Jlipula,  bubble,  non  a 
arundo , a reed)  ; a ftraw,  or^haul m ; defined  by 
Linnaeus  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of  the  grades,  which  ele- 
vates the  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit. 

This  fort  of  trunk  is  tubular  or  hollow,,  and  has  frequently 
knots  or  joints  diftributed  at  proper  diftances,  through  its 
whole  length.  The  leaves  are  long,  {leek,  and  placed, 
either  near  the  root  in  great  numbers,  or  proceed  fingly  from 
the  different  joints  of  the  ftalk,  which  they  embrace  at  the 
bafe,  like  a (heath,  or  glove. 

The  haulm  is  commonly  garnifhed  with  leaves  ; fometimes, 
however,  it  is  naked,  that  is,  devoid  of  leaves,  as  in  a few 
fpecies  of  cyprefs-grafs.  Moll  grades  have  a round  cylin- 
drical ftalk  ; in  fome  fpecies  of  fchaenus,  fcirpus,  cyprefs- 
grafs,  and  others,  it  is  triangular. 

The  ftalk  is  fometimes  entire,  that  is,  has  no  branches ; 
fometimes  branched,  as  in  fchaenus  acukatus  & capenjis 4 and 
not  feldom  confifts  of  a number  of  fcales,  which  lie  over 
one  another  like  tiles,  [imbricatus .) 

Laftly,  in  a few  grades,  the  ftalk  is  not  interrupted  with 
joints,  as  in  the  greater  part.  The  Ipace  contained  betwixt 
every  two  knots  or  joints,  is  termed  by  botanifts  inlernodiurn , 
and  articulus  culml.  Vide  Articulus. 

This  fpecies  of  trunk  often  affords  certain  marks  of  dif- 
tin&ion  in  diforiminating  the  fpecies.  Thus  in  the  genus 
Eriocaulon,  the  fpecies  are  fcarce  to  be  diftinguilhed  but  by 
the  angles  of  the  culmus , or  ftalk.  Thefe  in  fome  fpecies 
are  in  number  five,  in  others  fix,  and  in  others  ten. 

CYMA,  (from  Ku/xst,  idem  quod  Kunyex,  foetus, — the 
uppermoft  tender  {hoots  of  herbs,  particularly  of  coleworts) ; 
a fpecies  of  receptacle,  according  to  Linnaeus ; or  more 
properly,  a mode  of  flowering,  in  which,  as  in  the  umbel, 
a number  of  {lender  foot-ftalks  proceed  from  a common 
centre,  and  rife  to  the  fame  height:  but,  unlike  the  umbel, 
the  fecondary  or  partial  foot-ftalks  are  dilperfed  without 
any  regular  order.  Vide  Umbeli.a. 

The  term,  which  is  of  great  antiqui'y,  having  been  ufod, 
though  not  in  the  fenfe  now  affixed  to  it,  both  bv  Colu- 
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mella  and  Pliny,  is  exemplified  in  elder,  gelder  rofe,  bloody 
rod,  and  adder’s  tongue. 

CYMOSUS  Flos,  from  cytna:  an  aggregate  flower,  which 
has  the  general  characters  juft  enumerated.  Vide  Cyma, 
and  Aggregatus  Flos. 

Cymos.e.  The  name  of  an  order  in  the  former  editions 
of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confifting 
of  honey-fuckle,  morinda,  loranthus,  and  a few  other 
genera,  raoft  of  which  are,  in  the  later  editions,  removed 
to  the  forty-eighth  order,  intitled  Aggregate. 

CYNAROCEPHALI,  (a  cinara  or  cynara,  an  arti- 
choke, derived  from  the  Greek  Kivaga,  carduus,  a thiftle, 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  both  by  Diofcorides  and  Athenaeus, 
and  KetpaXoi,  the  head),  plants  whofe  flowers  form  a head 
like  thofe  of  artichoke.  The  name  of  a clafs,  or  divifion, 
in  Vaillant’s  Arrangement  of  the  Compound  Flowers,  (cor- 
refponding  to  the  Capitate , or  flowers  forming  a head,  of 
Ray,  and  other  botanifts;  and  to  part  of  the  Flofculofi  of 
Tournefort.  It  is  exemplified  in  thiftle,  globe-thiftle,  bur- 
dock, faw-wort,  and  blue-bottle. 
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DECAGYN1A,  (from  &Exar,  ten,  and  yvuv),  a woman.) 

The  name  of  an  order,  or  fecondary  divifion,  in 
the  clafs  Decandria,  of  the  fexual  method,  confifting  of 
plants  whofe  flowers  are  furnifhed  with  ten  ftamina,  and  the 
fame  number  of  flyles.  Neurada  arid  American  night- 
fhade  furnifh  examples. 

DEC ANDRIA,  (from  ten,  and  a.vn%,  a man.)  The 
name  of  the  tenth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Syftem,  con- 
fifting of  plants  whofe  flowers,  as  the  flame  imports,  are 
furnifhed  with  ten  ftamina  or  male  organs.  This  clafs,  as 
well  as  the  other  claffes  in  Linnaeus’s  Method  that  are  com- 
pounded with  a numeral,  has  another  charafter,  which  is 
not  expreffed  in  the  title.  I mean  that  the  flowers  are  all 
hermaphrodite,  that  is,  have  both  ftamina  and  pointal,  which, 
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according  to  our  author,  are  the  male  anti  female  organs  of 
generation,  within  the  fame  covers.  In  this  re fp eft,  the 
tlaflhs  in  queftion  differ  from  the  Mcncecia,  and  Dioscia,  of 
the  fame  author,  in  which  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
. feparated ; being  placed,  in  the  former,  upon  different  parts 
of  the  farrie  plant  ; in  the  latter,  upon  diflinft  plants.  This 
obfervatioir  merits  particular  attention,  becaufe  the  circurri- 
. fiance,  or  charafter  which  is  th'e  fubjeft  of  it,  is  iridifpen- 
fably  neceffary  ; and  a plant  having  ten  or  any  number  of 
ftamina,  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  referred  to  its  refpec- 
tive  numeral  clafs,  unlefs  both  male  and  female  organs  are 
lound  contained  within  the  covers  of  the  flower. 

To  take  an  example  from  the  clafs  which  we  are  now  coli- 
fiderihg:  the  flowers  of  the  curious  exotic,  papaw,  orpopo^ 
tree,  have  ten  flamina  ; and  yet  the  plant  cannot  be  arranged 
under  the  clafs  Decandria,  becaufe  the  male  and  female  parts 
are  not  only  placed  within  different  covers,  but  likewife 
pioduced  upon  diflinft  plants  : the  popo  feed  ripened  by  the 
female  flowers  producing  both  male  and  female  trees. 

Befides  the  fexes  of  the  flowers,  we  are  likewife  to  at<- 
tend,  that  the  flamina  be  of  an  equal  length  and  diflinft  ; 
that  is,  neither  joined  at  the  bottom,  nor  top  ; circum- 
flances  which  would  remove  the  plants  in  which  they  are 
found,  to  Cialfes  whole  effential  charafter  is  no  ways  con- 
nefted  with  the  number  of  the  male  and  female  organs. 

The  orders  or  fecondary  divifions  in  this  numerous  clafsj 
are  five,  and  take  their  narhe  from  the  number  of  the  flyles, 
or  female  organs.  Fraxinella,  lignum  vitte,  dwarf  rofe-bay, 
and  flrawberry-tree,  have  one  flyle ; foap-wortj  and  car*, 
nation,  have  two;  cucubalus,  vifcous  campion,  and  fand- 
wort,  three;  hog-plum,  navel-wort,  and  houfe-leek,  five* 
Neurada , and  American  night-fhade,  ten. 

Decandria  is  likewife  the  name  of  an  order  or  fecon- 
dary divifion  in  the  claffes  Monadtlphia , Dladclphia,  Gynan- 
dria,  and  Dieecia , in  all  which,  the  clafiic  charafter  being 
unconnefted  with  the  number  of  flamma,  that  circum- 
ftancc,  properly  enough,  ferves  as  a foundation  for  the 
fecondary  or  fubordinate  divifion* 
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DECANTHERAL,  from  Se xa,  ten,  and  anther ce,  the 
tops  of  the  filaments.  The  name  of  an  order  or  fecondary 
divifionin  Ludwig’s’dmproved  Method,  confining  of  plants, 
which  to  the  claflic  chara&er,  whatever  it  is,  add  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  having  ten  ftamina,  or  male  organs. 

DECIDUUS,  (from  decido,  to  fall  off,  or  down,  to  die); 
— Deciduous  ; a term  expreflive  of  the  fecond  ftage  of  du- 
ration in  plants,  but,  like  caducus , fufceptible  of  different 
fenfes,  according  to  the  particular  part  of  the  plant  to  which 
it  is  applied.  A leaf  is  faid  to  be  deciduous  which  drops  in 
autumn. — Petals  are  deciduous  which  fall  off  with  the  famines 
and  pi/lillum  ; and  this  epithet  is  applied  to  fuch  flower-cups 
as  fall  after  the  expansion  and  before  the  dropping  of  the 
flower.  This  lad  is  exemplified  in  berberry,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  clafs  Tetradynamia.  Vide  Caducus  and  Persis- 
TENS. 

DECOMPOSlTvE,  the  name  of  the  tenth  clafs  in  Sau- 
vage’s  Methodus  Foliorum,  confiding  of  plants,  whofe  leaves 
are  twice  compounded ; that  is,  have  a common  foot-ftalk 
fupporting  a number  of  leffer  leaves,  each  of  which  is  com- 
pounded. Vide  Folium  Decompofitum. 

The  term  is  exemplified  in  fumatory,  barren-wort,  bignOr 
nia,  germander,  feverfew,  and  fome  umbelliferous  plants. 

DECOMPOSITI  Flares  ; — fome  compound  flowers  fo 
termed  by  Linnaeus,  which  contain  within  the  fame  com- 
mon calyx,  a number  of  leffer  or  partial  flower-cups,  that 
are  each  of  them  common  to  many  florets.  The  term  is 
exemplified  in  elephant’s  foot,  and  globe  flower.  A few 
other  compound  flowers,  as  globe-thiftle,  gundelia,  and 
fioehe,  have  partial  flower-cups ; but  each  of  thefe  contains 
only  a Angle  floret.  Linnaeus  reduces  all  the  compound 
flowers  which  have  partial  flower-cups,  under  the  order 
Polygamm  Segregata  of  the  clafs  Syngenelia. 

DECUMBENS  Flos,  from  decumbo,  to  lie  down;  a 
drooping  flower,  in  which  the  ftamina  and  pointal  are  in- 
clined towards  the  lower  fide;  exemplified  in  wild-fena,  and 
the  pea-bloom,  or  butter-fly-fhaped  flowers. 

DEFOLIATIO,  from  de,  and  folium , a leaf;  the  fall  of 
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the  leaves*  A term  oppofed  to  Frondefcentia,  the  annual 
renovation  of  the  leaves,  produced  by  the  unfolding  of  the 
buds  in  fpring» 

Molt  plants  in  cold  and  temperate  climates,  fhed  their 
leaves  every  year;  This  happens  in  autumn,  and  is  gene- 
rally announced  by  the  flowering  of  the  common  meadow 
faffrom  1 he  term  is  only  applied  to  trees  and  fhrubs  ; for 
herbs  perifh  down  to  the  root  every  year,  lofing  Item,  leaves, 
and  alh 

All  plants  do  not  drop  their  leaves  at  the  fame  time. 
Among  large  trees,  the  alh  and  walnut,  although  lateft  in 
unfolding,  are  foonefl  diverted  of  them  : the  latter  feldom 
carries  its  leaves  above  live  months; 

On  the  oak  and  horn-beam,  the  leaves  die,  and  wither, 
as  foon  as  the  colds  commence  5 but  remain  attached  to  the 
branches  till  they  are  pufhed  off  by  the  new  ones,  which 
unfold  themfelves  the  following  fpring.  Thefe  trees  are 
doubtlefs  a kind  of  evergreens  ; the  leaves  are  probably  de- 
ftroyed  only  by  cold  ; and,  perhaps,  would  continue  longer 
upon  the  plant,  but  for  the  force  of  the  fpring-fap,  joined 
to  the  moilture. 

In  mild  and  dry  feafons,  the  lilac,  privet,  yellowjeffa- 
mine  of  the  woods,  and  maple  of  Crete,  preferve  their 
leaves  green  until  fpring,  and  do  not  drop  them  till  the 
new  leaves  are  beginning  to  appear.  The  fig-tree,  and 
many  other  trees  that  grow  between  the  tropics,  are  of  this 
particular  clafs  of  ever-greens.  The  trees  in  Egypt,  fays 
Dr.  Haffelquirt,  cart  their  leaves  in  the  latter  end  of  Decem- 
ber, and  beginning  of  January,  having  young  leaves  ready 
before  all  the  old  ones  are  fallen  off;  and  to  forward  this 
operation  of  hTature,  few  of  the  trees  have  buds;  the 
fycamore  and  willow,  indeed,,  have  fome,  but  with  few  and 
quite  loofe Jiipula , or  fcales.  Nature  did  not  imagine  buds 
fo  neccff.ry  111  the  fouthern,  as  in  the  northern  countries  ; 
this  occasions  a great  difference  between  them. 

Lartly,  lome  tiecs  and  fhrubs  preferve  their  leaves  con - 
ftantly  through  the  whole  year  : and  are  not  in  the  leaft 
influenced  by  the  clemency  or  inclemency  of  feafons.  Such 
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are  the  firs,  juniper,  yew,  cedar,  cyprefs,  and  many  other 
trees,  hence  denominated  ever-greens.  Thefe  preferve  their 
old  leaves  a long  time  alter  the  formation  of  the  new,  and 
do  not  drop  them  at  any  determinate  time.  In  general,  the 
leaves  of  ever-greens  are  harder,  and  lefs  fucculent  than 
thofe  which  are  renewed  annually.  The  trees  are  generally 
natives  of  warm  climates,  as  the  alaternufes  of  France  and 
Italy,  the  ever-green  oak  of  Portugal  and  Suabia. 

Some  herbaceous  perennials,  as  the  houfe-lecks  and  navel- 
worts,  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  with  the  ever-green  trees, 
and  refill  the  feverities  of  winter  : fome  even  can  dilpenfe 
with  the  earth  for  fome  time;  being  replete  with  juices, 
which  the  leaves  imbibe  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  which,  in  fuch  plants,  are,  of  themfelves,  fufficier.t  for 
effe&ing  the  purpofes  of  vegetation.  It  is  lor  this  reafon 
that,  unlefs  in  exceffive  hot  weather,  gardeners  are  feldom 
wont  to  water  fat  fucculent  plants,  as  the  aloe,  which  rot  , 
when  they  are  moiltened,  if  the  fun  does  not  quickly  dry 
them  up. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  ever-green  fhrubs  and  trees,  have  a 
thin  compatt  fkin  or  cover,  over  their  furlace  ; as  is  ealily 
difeovered  by  macerating  them  in  water,  in  order  to  feparate 
the  parenchyma,  or  pulp,  from  the  veliels  of  the  leaves  ; 
which  cannot  be  effe&ed  in  any  of  thefe  ever-greens,  till  a 
thin  parchment-like  cover  is  taken  off.  T:  hefe  trees  and 
fhrubs  are  found  by  experiment  to  perfpire  but  little,  when 
compared  with  others  which  Ihed  their  leaves  ; and  it  is  per- 
haps, principally  owing  to  this  clofe  covering,  as  alfo  to  the 
fmall  proportion  of  moifiure  contained  in  then  veliels,  that 
they  retain  their  verdure,  and  continue  thiough  the  winter 
on  the  trees.  The  nutritive  juices  of  thefe  plants  always 
abound  more  or  lefs  with  an  oily  quality,  which  fecures 
them  from  being  injured  by  fevere  frofts;  fo  that  many  of 
thefe  ever-green  trees  are  adapted  to  grow  in  the  coldeft 
parts  of  the  habitable  world. 

With  refpeft  to  deciduous  trees,  the  falling  off  of  the 
leaves  feems  principally  to  depend  on  the  temperature  of  v 

the  atmofphere,  which  likewife  fetves  to  haflen,  or  retard  the 
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the  appearance  in  queftion.  An  ardent  fun  contributes  to 
haften  the  dropping  of  the  leaves.  Hence  in  hot  and  dry 
fummers,  the  leaves  of  the  lime  tree  and  horfe-chefnut  turn 
yellow,  about  the  firft  of  September ; whilft  in  other  years, 
the  yellownefs  does  not  appear  till  the  beginning  of  Qftober. 
Nothing,  however,  contributes  more  to  haflen  the  fall  of 
the  leaves,  than  immoderate  cold  or  moift  weather  in  au- 
tumn ; moderate  droughts  on  the  other  hand  ferve  to  retard 
it.  As  a proof  of  this  pofition,  M.  Adanfon  relates,  that 
in  the  year  1759,  the  leaves  of  the  elm-tree,  which  generally 
fall  off  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  continued  in 
veidure  and  vigour  at  Pans,  where  the  autumn  was  remark- 
ably dry,  till  the  tenth  of  the  following  month. 

The  following  table,  refpefiling  the  mean  times  in  which 
different  trees  filed  their  leaves,  is  founded  upon  obfer- 
vations. 


Goofeberry-tree,  and  Bladder- 
Sena, 

Walnut  and  Afii, 

Almond-tree,  Horfe-chefnut, 
and  lime-tree, 

Maple,  Hazel-nut,  Black-pop- 
lar, and  Afpin-tree 
Birch,  Plane-tree,  Mountain- 
ofier,  Falfe-acacia,  Pear  and 
Apple-tree, 

Vine,  Mulberry,  Fig,  Sumac, 
and  Angelica-tree, 

Elm-tree,  and  Willow, 
Apricot,  and  Elder-trees, 
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Oftober  Iff. 
15th. 

20th. 

25th. 

November  1ft. 

10th. 

15th, 

— 20th. 


!t  llcr7VCT  10  be  remarked,  that  an  evcr-green  tree  grafted 
upon  a deciduous,  deter, nine,  the  latter  to  retain  its  leaves. 
Th,s  obfervat.on  is  confirmed  by  repeated  experiments; 
particularly  by  grading  the  laurel,  or  cherry  bay,  an  ever! 

green,  on  the  common  cherry  ; and  the  ilex,  or  evcr-green 
wk,  on  the  oak.  ° 
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DEHISCENTIA,  dehifco , to  gape  wide.  The  burfting 
open  of  the  anthers  for  difperfing  the  male-duft ; as  likewife 
of  the  feed-veflel  called  a capfule,  for  difcharging  the  feeds 
when  ripe.  Vide  Anther  A and  Capsula. 

Moll  capfules  fplit  or  open  at  top  ; moll  anthers  burft  on 
the  fides. 

DENOMINATIO,  the  giving  or  impofing  of  names— 
One  of  the  principal  foundations  of  praftical  botany  ; which, 
like  the  eftablifhment  of  proper  charafters,  has  been  a necef- 
fary  confequence  of  the  methodical  divifion  into  clafTes, 
genera,  and  fpecies, 

Linnaeus’s  rules,  with  refpeft  to  the  generic  and  fpecific 
names  of  plants,  and  the  great  improvements  made  by  that 
author,  in  this  very  important  part  of  botany,  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  under  the  main  article,  Nomina,  whither 
w*e  refer  the  reader. 

DENUDATvE,  ( denudo , to  ftrip  naked.)  The  name  of 
an  order  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of 
a Natural  Method,  confifling  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are 
naked,  that  is,  want  the  Perianthium,  or  flower-cup,  although 
they  burft  from  a Jpatha,  or  {heath.  Vide  Spate  A. 

The  genera  in  this  order  were  four  ; crocus,  meadow- 
faffron,  bulbocodium,  and  gethyllis.  They  are  now  moftly 
removed  to  the  order  Spathacea:,  which  fee. 

DESCRIPTIO.  A defcription, -^a  detail  of  all  the 
parts  and  qualities  of  any  objeft,  compared  or  not  compared 
with  thofe  of  another : — applied  to  botany,  the  natural  cha, 
rafter  of  the  whole  plant,  including  all  the  external  parts. 
In  this  refpeft  the  defcription  of  the  fpecies  is  diftinguiftied 
from  the  fpecific  difference,  which  regards  the  effential  or 
ftriking  charafters  only. 

A perfeft,  or  complete  defcription  is  not  confined  to  the 
principal  parts  of  plants,  as  the  root,  ftem,  leaves,  and  fruc- 
tification ; but  includes,  likewife,  whatever  is  confpicuous 
in  their  external  appearance  ; as  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves 
and  flower ; the  Jiipuke , or  fcales ; the  hradtece,  or  floral 
leaves  ; the  glands,  or  veffels  of  fecretion  ; the  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence ; the  buds;  the  complication,  or  fold- 
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ing  of  the  leaves  within  the  buds  ; and  the  habit  or  general 
fcppearancajof  the  whole  plant. 

The  oraer  to  be  obferved  in  the  defeription,  is  that  of 
Nature,  proceeding  from  the  root  to  the  Hem  ; next  the 
branches ; then  the  foot-ftalks,  leaves,  flower- flalks,  and 
flowers.  The  impropriety  would  be  manifeft,  to  deferibe 
the  leaves,  or  their  foot-flalks,  before  the  flem,  from  which 
they  proceed  ; or  the  flem  before  the  root,  which  ferves  to 
elevate  it. 

Further,  the  defeription  of  each  feparate  part  fhould  be 
contained  in  a feparate  paragraph  ; that  the  parts  may  appear 
equally  diflinfl  in  defeription,  as  they  are  in  the  plant  itfelf. 
The  names  of  the  different  parts  too  ought  to  be  delineated 
in  large  letters,  that  they  may  the  moreeafily  be  difeoveredby 
the  reader ; and  that  omiffions  in  the  defeription,  if  there 
are  any,  may  be  more  readily  perceived  and  fupplied. 
Nothing,  in  fa£t,  can  be  more  tedious  and  unentertaining 
than  a very  iarge  defeription,  that  is  neither  divided  into 
paragraphs,  nor  diflinguifhes  the  parts  of  the  plants  in  the 
manner  juft  recommended. 

A defeription,  to  be  complete,  ought  equally  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  prolixity  and  exceffive  brevity.  Colour,  di- 
menfion,  and  other  circumflances,  which  are  fubjeft  to 
change,  are  never  to  be  much  infilled  on  : on  the  other 
hand,  no  flriking  charafters,  no  effential  parts,  however 
minute,  fuch  as  the  Jhpulcc , or  feales,  the  bradlete,  the  glan- 
dule, the  hairs,  and  downy  appearances  on  plants,  and  fuch 
like,  are,  from  a fludied  and  faulty  brevity,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  defeription  of  any  fpecies  whatever.. 

Laflly,  a fcientific  defeription  fhould  employ  only  terms 
of  art,  if  thefe  are  fufftcient ; and  delineate  all  the  parts, 
according  to  their  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fituation. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  difeover,  whether  in  deferibing 
the  feveral  natural  orders  that  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  I have  prattifed  the  rules  juft  delivered.  Some  dif- 
ference, however,  obtains  in  the  inode  of  deferibing  an 
affemblage  or  family  of  plants,  and  a particular  fpecies. 

1 he  moft  complete  fpecific  deferiptions  are  thofe  of  C ha- 
ft 4 fius, 
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fiiis,  Columna,  Bauhin,  Rheede,  Ray,  Rumfius,  Plumicr, 
Dillenius,  Vaillant,  Scheuchzef,  Linnasus  in  his  Hortus 
CliffoKtiamts , and  Haller, 

DETERMINATION  Follarum.  Vide  Folium, 
DIADELPHIA,  from  Sir,  twice,  and  a,  a bro- 
therhood ; two  brotherhoods ; the  ‘feventeenth  clafs  in  Lin- 
naeus's Sexual  Syflem,  confiding  of  plants  whofe  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite,  and  have  the  flamina,  pr  male  Organs, 
united  below  into  two  fets  of  cylindrical  filaments. 

This  clafs,  which  is  a true  natural  order  o.r  family,  cor- 
refponds  to  the  Leguminofa,  or  plants  having  pods,  of  Mori-, 
fon,  Hertnannus,  Boerhaave,  Ray,  and  Royen  ; the  tetra- 
petali  irregulares  of  Rivinus  and  Chriftopher  Knaut  ; the 
tetrapetali  difformes  of  Chriftian  Knaut  ; and  the  Papiliomceix 
or  butterfly-fhaped  flowers,  of  Tournefort  and  Pontedera. 

The  claffical  characters  of  this  numerous  and  fimilar 
aflemblage  of  plants,  will  be  delivered  under  Linn?eus’s. 
Natural  Order  Papi lion  aceje,  which  fee. 

The  orders,  or  fecondary  divifions,  in  this  clafs,  are 
founded  on  the  number  of  flamina,  confidered  as  diftinCL 
Some  pea-bloom,  or  butterfly -fhaped  flowers,  have  five 
flamina,  or  male  organs,  as  Moqnieria  \ fome  fix,  as  Fuma- 
tary;  fome  eight,  as  Milk-wort;  fome  ten,  as  Broom, 
Bladder-Sena,  Lupine,  Lady’s-Finger,  Vetch,  and  the  far 
greater  number  of  butterfly-fhaped  flowers.  It  is  only  the 
laft  order  that  is  included  in  the  natural  family  PapiUonacece  ; 
the  remaining  four  genera  are  diflributed  apiong  other 
families,  to  which  they  have,  at  leall,  an  equ^l  alliance. 
Fumatory  and  Monnlcria  are  arranged  under  the  order 
Corydales Milk-wort,  under  Lomenta^eoe. 

I cannot  help  remarking,  before  I conclude  this  article, 
that  the  names  given  by  former  botanifts  to  the  extenfivc 
clafs  of  plants  in  queftion,  are  much  more  charaCteriftic  of 
their  nature  and  appearance,  than  that  of  Diadelphia. 

In  fad,  the  figure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  never  varies  : 
the  latter  being  always  of  the  pod  kind ; the  former  of  the 
butterfly-fhape.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  fets  of  united 
flamina,  the  only  claffic  character  exprefled  in  the  Lin  mean 
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title,  are  never  to  be  traced  without  difficulty  : for  one  of 
the  fets  only  is  properly  united ; the  other  confifting  of  a 
Tingle  filament,  which,  in  moft  plants,  adheres  To  clofely  to 
its  kindred  fet,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  without  the  appli- 
cation of  a pin  or  needle  for  that  purpofe.  In  fome  even, 
no reparation  can  he  effefiled  by  this  means. 

DI/ETE  IICI.  By  this  name  Linnaeus  diftinguiffies  a 
clafs  of  Medical  Botanifts,  who  pronounce  of  the  qualities 
of  vegetable  food,  by  taffe  and  fmell.  Such  are  Querce- 
lanus,  Nonnius,  Behren,  and  Lifter. 

DIANDRIA,  (from  Sis,  twice,  and  av»3§,  a man)  the 
name  of  the  fecond  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  fexual  fyftem,  con- 
fifting of  hermaphrodite  plants,  which,  as  the  name  imports, 
have  flowers  with  two  Jlamina  or  male  organs. 

The  orders  in  this  clafs  are  three,  derived  fropi  the  num- 
ber of  ftyles  or  female  parts.  Moft  plants  with  two  ftamina 
have  one  ftyle,  as  Jeffamine,  Lilac,  Privet,  Veronica,  and 
Baftard  Alaternps.  Vernal  grafs  has  two  ftyles  ; Pepper, 
three. 

DIANGLvE,  (from  t hs,  twice,  and  dyfos,  a veffiel)  the 
fi.xteenth  clafs  in  Boerhaave’s  fyftem,  confifting  of  plants 
whoffi  feeds  are  contained  within  two  capfules,  or  within  a 
Tingle  capfule  having  two  cells.  It  is  exemplified  in  purple 
Joofe-ftrife. 

DIANft  HER./E  (from  St s,  twice,  and  anther ee,  the  tops 
of  the  ftamina.)  The  name  of  an  order  or  fecondary  divifion 
in  Ludwig’s  Improved  Method,  confifting  of  plants,  which, 
to  the  claffic  character,  whatever  it  is,  add  the  circumftance 
of  having  two  ftamina  or  male  organs. 

DICOTYLEDONES  (from  Sts,  twice;  and  Cotyledon , 
a feed-lobe  or  feed-leaf)  plants  whofe  feeds  have  two  fide- 
lobes,  and  confequently  rife  with  two  feminal  leaves.  Moft 
plants  are  of  this  kind.  Vide  Cotyledones. 

In  the  lip  and  mafqued  flowers,  the  Didynamiaoi  Linmeus, 
and  in  plants,  whofe  feed-veffel  is  of  the  apple,  cherry,  or 
pod  kind,  the  feed-leaves  rife  unaltered ; that  is,  without  any 
farther  extenfion  or  developement,  than  when  they  made 
part  of  the  feed. 
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In  mallow,  and  the  crofs-fhaped  flowers,  they  appear 
double;  in  buck-wheat  they  are  rolled  up  ; in  cotton,  fold- 
ed or  plaited;  in  falt-wort,  glafs-wort,  ceratocarpus,  mala- 
bar  mght-fhade,  and  all  the  pot-herbs,  they  are  fpiral,  or 
twilled  like  a fcrew. 

NAMIA,  (from  r,  twice,  and  Jt/ya/x/r,  power,) 
two  powers.;  the  name  of  the  fourteenth  clals  in  Linnaeus’s 
Sexual  Method,  confuting  ot  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  have  four  ftamina  or  male  organs,  two' of 
which  are  long,  and  two  fhort. 

This  numerous  clafs  of  plants  contains  two  natural  affem- 
blages  or  families,  and  confifts  of  flowers,  which,  befides 
the  circumftance  exprefled  in  the  title,  have  one  very  irre- 
gular petal,  fometimes  divided  into  two  diflimilar  lips,  fome- 
times  lhaped  like  a mafque.  From  an  attention  to  the  diffe- 
rent figure  of  this  grinning  or  gaping  petal,  former  botanifts, 
who,  perhaps,  never  dreamt  of  the  fex  of  plants,  or,  if  they 
did,  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  founding  a fyffem  upon  it, 
arranged  the  plants  in  queffion  under  two  clafles,  which 
they  confidered  as  having  nothing  in  common ; the  number 
of  the  ftamina,  and  their  proportion  being  totally  difregarded. 
In  fa£l,  the  two  orders,  which  fubdivide  the  clafs  Didy- 
namia,  and  correfpond  to  the  fame  number  of  daffes  in  moll 
botanical  fyftems,  are  fo  very  diflimilar,  that,  I believe,  it 
tvould  have  been  difficult,  except  from  the  number  and  pro- 
portion of  the  ftamina,  to  have  reduced  them  under  one 
head,  with  a Angle  circumftance  of  refemblance..  The  petals, 
feed-bud,  feed-veflel,  and  feeds,  are  totally  different  in  the 
two  orders.  The  habit  too,  or  general  appearance  of  the 
plants,  is  perleflly  different  ; what  two  things,  in  fa£l,  can 
be  more  \diftin6l  than  mint  and  bear’s  breech  ? or  marjoram 
and  fox-glove  ? 

Linnanis  hnnfelf  is  fo  fenfible  of  the  few  relations  that 
fubfift  betwixt  thefe  two  orders  of  plants,  that,  in  his 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  he  is  obliged  to  feparatethem, 
and  have  recourfe  to  two  divifions,  the  one  from  Ray,  the 
other  from  Tournefort  ; although  in  the  Genera  Plantarum, 
he  conflders  the  clafs  Didynamia  as  having,  independently  of 
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that  exprefled  in  the  title,  particular  claffic  chara&ers ; that 
is,  a variety  of  relations,  which  approximate  the  plants  in. 
that  particular  clafs  to  one  another. 

The  two  orders  in  the  clafs  Didynamia  are  ftrongly  mark- 
ed; being  founded  upon  the  prefence  or  ab fence  of  the 
feed-veflel.  Their  names  are  borrowed  from  Hermannus. 
The  older  Gymnofpermia  confifls  of  plants,  which,  as  mint, 
hvffop,  favory,  lavender,  and  other  aromatics,  have  four 
naked  feeds  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  without  any 
proper  feed-veflel.  Thefe  are  the  Labiati , or  lip-flowers,  of 
Tournefort  and  Pontedera  ; the  Verticillatce,  or  plants  that 
flower  at  the  joints,  or  whofe  flowers  are  placed  in  whirls 
round  the  ftalk,  of  Hermannus,  Boerhaave,  Ray,  and  Lin- 
naeus in  his  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method.  Vide  Ver- 

TICI  LLATjE, 

The  fecond  order,  termed  Angiofpermia , confifls  of  plants, 
whofe  feeds,  as  the  name  imports,  are  lodged  in  a pericar- 
pium  or  feed-veflel.  To  this  order  belong  fig-wort,  fox- 
glove, bignonia,  eye-bright,  toad-flax,  calve’s  fnout,  oily 
purging  grain,  agnus  caflus,  bear’s  breech,  and  feveral 
others.  Vide  Angiospermia. 

Thefe  plants  are  the  Perfonatce  or  mafqued  flowers  of 
Tournefort,  and  make  part  of  the  third  clafs  in  his  fyftem. 
Under  the  fame  name  Linnaeus  arranges  them  in  his  Frag- 
ments of  a Natural  Method.  P e r s o n at^e. 

Profeffor  Royen,  in  his  Florae  Leydenfis  Prodromus,  has 
traced  the  outlines  of  what  he  calls  a natural  method,  in 
which  we  find  the  clafs  Didynamia  of  Linnaeus  diflinguifhed 
as  one  entire  natural  family  or  order,  under  the  name  Rin - 
gentes,  or  the  grinning  flowers.  As  I never  fuffer  my  ad- 
miration for  any  man,  however  diflinguifhed,  to  betray  me 
into  the  fatal  complaifance  of  adopting  his  errors ; I mud 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  both  the  learned  dofflors,  and  to 
confider  the  clafs  Didynamia,  as  compofed  of  two  natural 
orders  of  plants,  that  have  not  the  leal!  affinity  together. 

The  lip  flowers,  which  conifitute  the  firff  order,  are  de- 
ferred under  the  article  V erticill at m ; thole  with  a 
mafque,  which  conftitute  the  fecond,  under  Person  at.e. 
DIFFORMIS  Jlos  (from  chr,  twice,  and  forma , a form) 

having 
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having  two  different  forms,  irregalar;  the  term  is  expreflive 
of  the  inequality  and  irregularity  of  the  petals.  It  is  ufcd 
by  Jungius  and  Chriftian  Knaut;  and  is  fvnonimous  to  the 
Anomalus  jlos  of  Tournefort  and  Pontedera,  the  Irregularis 
f.os  of  Rivinus,  and  the  Corolla  irregularis  of  Linnzeus. 

7 he  term  is  exemplified  in  the  mafqued  flowers,  aconite, 
columbine,  violet,  fumatory,  lark-fpur,  orchis,  and  other 
plants  in  which  the  petals  are  very  irregular  and  diffimilar. 

_ Difformis  is  the  name  of  a feries  of  claffes  in  Chriftian 
Knaut  s Method,  confiffing  of  plants  which  have  one  or 
more  irregular  petals.  Among  many  others,  thefe  claffes 
comprehend  all  the  grinning  and  pea-*bloom  flowers;  they 
correfpond  tQ  the  divifion  in  Rivinus’s  method,  termed  Irre- 
gulares. 

DIG\NIA  (from  Sir,  twice,  and  <yiwi,  a woman).  The 
name  of  an  order  or  fecondarv  divifion  in  each  of  the  fir  ft 
thiiteen  claffes,  except  the  ninth,  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual 
Method  ; confiffing  of  plants,  which  to  the  claffic  charadler, 
whatever  it  is,  add  the  circumffance  of  having  two  ftyles  or 
female  organs. 

DICE  CIA  (from  h s,  twice,  and  ouix,  a houfe  or  habi- 
tation,) two  houfes.  The  name  of  the  twenty-fecond  clafs 
in  Linnaeus  s Sexual  Method,  confiffing  of  plants,  which, 
having  no  hermaphrodite  flowers,  produce  male  and  female 
flowers  on  feparate  roots.  Thefe  latter  only  ripen  feeds,  but 
require,  for  that  purpofe,  according  to  the  Sexualifls,  the 
vicinity  of  a male  plant,  or  the  afperfion  of  the  male  duff, 
f tom  the  feeds  of  the  female  flowers  are  xaifed  both  male 
and  female  plants. 

The  plants  then  in  the  clafs  Dicecia,  areall  male  or  female  ; 
not  hermaphrodite  as  in  the  greater  number  of  claffes  ; or 
with  male  and  female  flowers  upon  one  root,  as  in  the  clafs 
Moncecia  of  the  fame  author. 

Accurate  a6  the  Swedifh  Botanift  undoubtedly  is,  there 
are  many  plants  difperfed  through  the  different  claffes  in 
tne  Genera  Plan/arum,  which  have  male  and  female  flowers 
on  diffmdl  roots,  and  therefore  ought,  in  ffrifl  propriety,  to 
have  been  reduced  under  the  ciafs  Dicecia.  JLinnaeip,  fen- 
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fibleof  the  weak  fide  of  his  fyftem,  has  endeavoured  Id  an- 
ticipate and  deftroy  the  force  of  this  criticifm,  by  infinuat- 
ing  that  fuch  plants  could  not  properly  enter  into  this  clafs, 
becaufe  the  circumftance  alluded  to  does  not  run  through 
the  genus,  but  is  peculiar  to  fome  particular  fpecies  only. 
To  an  unexperienced  botanift  the  reafon  is  fatisfaftory  ; but 
exatnined  with  attention,  it  is  refolved  into  a mere  begging 
of  the  queftion;  for,  if  the  fex  of  plants  be  a doCtrine  of 
fuch  importance  in  botany,  as  to  juftify  the  joining  together 
pf  things  which  Nature  never  joined,  and  the  reparation  of 
others  which  were  never  meant  to  be  disjoined ; it  certainly 
authorized  the  great  reformer  of  the  fcience  to  ere£t  feveral 
genera  out  of  one,  efpecially  when  the  leading  principles  of 
his  fyftem  required  it.  The  liberties  he  has  taken  with  the 
genera  of  Ray,  Tournefort,  Boerhaave,  and  other  eminent 
botanifts,  are  well  known.  In  fa£t,  what  a perplexed  ftudy 
is  Botany  now  rendered,  by  the  prodigious  multiplication  of 
fynonimous  general  To  whom  then  is  this  mighty  confu- 
fion  owing  p Why,  in  a great  meafure,  to  Linnjeus,  who, 
by  fplitting  fome  genera,  incorporating  others,  and  intro- 
ducing a variety  of  new  names,  has  rendered  every  other 
fyftem  unintelligible,  without  the  affiftance  of  his  nomen- 
clature. 

When  fuch  a renovation  of  the  genera  was  to  take  place, 
where  would  have  been  the  impropriety  of  making  diftind: 
genera  of  moft  of,  or  all  the  fpecies,  to  be  afterwards  enu- 
merated, when  they  could  not  be  confidered  as  mere  fpecies 
without  infringing  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  fyftem  ? To 
take  an  example  ; a lpecies  ol  campion,  the  lychnis  of  Lin- 
naeus, bears  nTale  and  female  flowers  on  feparate  plants.  I 
fhall  fuppofe  that,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Genera  Plant  a- 
rtini,  or  Syjietna  Natures , I would  explore  the  clafs,  order, 
genus,  and  fpecies  of  a plant  of  the  male  lychnis,  which, 
jy  chance,  1 hav  e found  in  the  fields.  1 o determine  the 
clafs,  I reckon  the  number  of  ftamina ; which  finding  to^ 
be  ten,  of  an  equal  length,  and  united  neither  above  nor 
below,  I am  almoft  ready  to  refer  my  plant  to  the  tenth 
clafs,  De^andne,  when  I refleck,  that,  belide&the  characters 
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juft  mentioned,  the  clafs  in  queftion  bears  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  Upon  examining  the  plant  with  a view  to  this 
particular,  I can  difcover  no  ftyle,  nor  feed-bud;  the  flower 
then,  is  not  hermaphrodite,  but  male;  confequently  can- 
not belong  to  the  clafs  under  which  I was  rafhly  going  to 
arrange  it.  I now  examine  the  whole  plant,  if,  perchance,  I 
can  difcover  any  female  flowers  placed  promifcuoufly  with 
* the  male  upon  the  fame  root ; a circumffance  which  would 
immediately  determine  my  plant  to  the  clafs  Moncecia  : but 
not  being  able,  after  the  ftrifteft  fearch,  to  difcover  any 
difference  in  point  of  fex,  I conclude  the  plant  to  be  male, 
and  to  belong  to  the  clafs  Dioscia,  in  which  male  and  female 
flowers  are  placed  apart  on  feparate  plants.  Having,  in  this 
manner,  detefted  the  clafs,  I proceed  to  explore  the  order, 
which  I foon  difcover  to  be  the  ninth,  Decandria,  that  order 
containing  fuch  dioecious  plants,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
as  have  their  male  flowers  furnifhed  with  ten  ftamina.  I 
have  now  reduced  my  plant  to  ©ne  of  four  genera;  for  the 
order  in  queftion  contains  no  more ; thefe  are  Papaw, 
(Carica)  Kiggelaria,  Indian  Maffick  (Schinus)  and  myrtle- 
leaved fumach  (Coriaria).  Thefe  names  begin  to  flagger  me  ; 
for  to  my  belief  and  even  knowledge,  the  plants  juft  now 
mentioned  are  all  natives  of  very  warm  countries,  and  are, 
befides,  of  the  tree  and  fhrub  kind  : whereas  the  plant  to  be 
explored  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk,  that  is  not  above 
two  or  three  feet  high.  But  fuppofing  that  I am  fuch  a novice 
in  the  fcience,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  thefe  particulars ; I pro- 
ceed, fatisfied  that  I have  detefted  the  clafs  and  order,  to 
afcertain  the  genus.  I begin  with  Carica ; but  foon  find  the 
impropriety  of  arranging  the  plant  under  that  genus,  which 
has  only  one  funnel-fhaped  petal ; whereas  my  unknown 
flower  has  five  diftinft  petals,  with  long  claws.  The  next 
genus  Kiggelaria,  although  fomewhat  fimilar  in  the  calyx 
and  petals,  has  a glandular  neftarium  in  the  bottom  of  the 

flower,  of  which  I can  difcover  no  trace  in  the  other. 

The  filaments  of  the  ftamina  too  are  very  fhort ; tliofe  in  the 
plant  to  be  difeovered,  very  long.  I proceed  to  Coriaria , 
the  next  genus,  which  is  quickly  difmiffed  on  account  of 
1 ' the 
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the  minutenefs  and  divifions  of  the  calyx  : and  comparing 
mv  plant  with  Schinus,  the  laft  genus  in  this  order,  I can 
difcover  nothing  to  convince  me  that  I have  yet  detefted 
the  genus  of  the  flower  in  queftion.  What  remains  then 
but  to  confider  it  as  a new  genus,  which  Linnaeus  has  never 
fee n,  and  confequently  never  defcribed  ? In  this  belief,  I 
difcover  my  new  acquifition,  as  I imagine  it,  to  fome  fkilful 
botanift,  who,  furprized  at  my  ignorance,  allures  me  that  it 
is  a common  weed,  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land ; that  it  belongs  to  the  clafs  Decandria,  and  not  Dicecia , 
in  the  Sexual  Method,  although  it  poflefles  the  chara&ers 
of  the  latter,  and  not  of  the  former;  but  that  as  thofe 
charafters  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  particular  fpecies 
under  confideration,  the  founder  of  that  method  did  not 
chufe  to  fplit  the  genus,  and  arrange  its  feveral  parts  under 
clafles,  fo  very  diflinfl  and  remote:  though,  upon  more  fri- 
vilou^  grounds,  he  had  torn  and  mangled,  without  referve, 
the  genera  of  firmer  botanifts,  when  they  did  not  coincide 
with  his  own  principles  or  opinions. 

For  examples  of  the  impropriety  complained  of,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  following  fpecies,  which,  by, Lin- 
naeus, are  arranged  under  clafles  and  genera  containing  her- 
maphrodite flowers. 

Valeriana  Dioica. 

Rhamnus  Catharticus. 

Infe&orius. 

■ Alpinus, 

Rhus  vernix. 

Rumex  tuberofus. 

Multifidus. 

Acetofa. 

Acetofella. 

Aculeata. 

Lonicera  Dioica. 

Laurus  nobilis. 

Guilandina  Dioica, 

Cucubalus  Otites. 
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Lychnis  Dioica. 

Phytolacca  Dioica. 

Spiraea  Aruncus. 

Rubus  Chamaemorus. 

Clematis  Virginiana. 

Dioica. 

Thali&rum  Dioicum. 

Napaea  Dioica. 

Gnaphalium  Dioicum. 

Gypfophila  paniculata. 

Phylica  Dioica. 

The  three  following  fpecies  are  improperly  referred  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  clafs  Moncecia , which  contains  plants  with 
friale  and  female  flowers  upon  the  fame  root. 

Carex  Dioica. 

Urtica  Dioica. 

Morus  Nigra. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  not  a fingle  fpecies  in 
the  rough-leaved  plants  'of  Ray,  and  the  lip,  mafqued, 
crofs-fhaped,  and  pea-bloom  flowers  of  Tournefort  is  found 
to  differ  in  point  of  f£x.  Thefe  are  true  natural  alfemblages, 
accurately  defined  by  fixed  and  precife  charafters.  For  the 
fame  reafon  we  have  been  able  to  trace  but  one  deviation  of 
Nature  in  the  compound  flowers  : I mean,  in  a fpecies  of 
tud-weed.  As  deviations,  however,  or  exceptions  to  the 
general  law  of  their  nature,  I would  remove  all  fuch  fpecies 
from  a clafs  or  order,  in  which,  at  bell,  they  appear  but  as 
vegetable  monflers  ; and  either  place  them  apart  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  work,  under  the  title  of  Anomalous,  that  is, 
irregular  plants  which  do  not  commodioufly  arrange  them* 
felves  under  any  of  the  foregoing  clalTes,  as  Ray,  Tourne- 
fort, and  other  eminent  botanilfs  have  done  : or  refer  each 
fpecies  as  a genus,  if  neceffary,  to  the  particular  clafs,  to 
which,  in  ftrift  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  fyftem, 
it  can  only  belong. 

The  orders  in  the  clafs  Dioecia  arc  fourteen,  founded 
i^pon  the  number,  union  and  fituation  of  the  flamina  in  the 
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male  plants : their  names  are  thofe  of  the  dalles  containing 
hermaphrodite  flowers.  Najas  has  one  ftamen  or  male  organ  ; 
willow,  two;  poets  cafia,  three;  mifletoe,  and  fea-buck- 
thorn,  four ; piftacia-nut,  fpinach,  and  hop,  five ; rough 
bindweed  (Smilax)  and  Diofcorea , fix;  poplar,  and  rofe- 
root,  eight;  mercury,,  nine ; papaw,  and  Indian  maffick, 
ten;  moonfeed,  and  baftard-hemp,  twelve.  In  Ciiffortia , 
the  flamina  are  numerous  ; in  juniper,  yew,  and  Ihrubby 
horfe-tail,  they  are  united  by  their  filaments  into  a pillar; 
in  butcher’s-broom,  they  are  united  by  the  anthers  or 
tops;  and  in  Clutia,  fays  Linnaeus,  they  are  attached  to 
the  middle  of  a very  long  cylindrical  flyle  in  the  centre  of 
the  male  flowers.  Here  is  another  impropriety;  the  very 
name  of  the  order  under  which  Clutia  arranges,  ( Dioecia  Gy- 
tiandria)  is  abfurd.  For  if  a genus  of  plants  be  truly  dioecious , 
that  is,  contain  male  and  female  plants  on  different  roots, 
the  ftamina  of  the  male  flowers  cannot  be  inferted  into  the 
ityle  or  female  organ,  becaufe  fuch  female  organ  is  not  pre- 
fent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  female  organ,  or  any  of  its 
parts,  be  prefent  and  confpicuous,  the  plant  is  not  dioecious, 
but  hermaphrodite.  In  the  clafs  Moncecia,  which  contains 
plants  with  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  root,  the 
order  in  queftion  again  occurs,  and  with  equal  impropriety 
as  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Ballard  orpine,  (Andrachne)  the 
Angle  genus  in  that  order,  is  nearly  allied  to  Clutia  in  the 
clals  Diced  a. 

DIPETALI  (from  lis,  twice,  and  tieto.'Kov,  a petal,)  hav- 
ing two  petals  ; the  name  of  two  claffes  in  Rivinus’s  method, 
confifting  of  regular  and  irregular  flowers  with  two  petals. 
Enchanter’s  night-fhade  and  Commelina  furnilh  examples. 

DIPSACEI,  (from  Dip/acus,  teafel) ; the  name  of  an 
improper  divifion  in  Vaillant’s  Arrangement  of  the  Com- 
pound Flowers,  confifting  of  plants,  whofe  flowers,  like 
thofe  of  teafel  and  fcabious,  form  a head,  and  are  contained 
within  a common  calyx.  Thefe  plants  differ  from  the  Com- 
pound Flowers  of  Linnaeus,  in  having  their  ftamina  free,  or 
diftinft  both  at  bottom  and  top  ; the  partial  flowers  too  are  fre- 
quently furnilhed  with  a proper  calyx.  They  correfpond  to 
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Linnaeus’s  aggregate  flowers  properly  fo  called.  Vide  Ac- 
CREGATUS Bcfides  thofe  already  mentioned,  vibur- 
num, honey-fuckle,  and  valerian  furnifh  examples. 

DISCOIDEAl.,  (from  Difcus,  the  middle  of  a radiated 
compound  flower)  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Ray’s  method, 
which  includes  a great  part  of  the  Radiaii  of  Tournefort.  A 
radiated  difcous  flower  has  feveral  femi-florets  placed  in  the 
circumference  like  fo  many  rays  round  the  difk ; fuch 
are  groundfel,  feverfew,  after,  golden  rod,  daify,  and  many 
others. 

A naked  difcous  flower  has  no  rays  or  femi-florets  in  the 
circumference,  as  cudweed,  foreign  colt’s-foot,  Coiula , and 
ploughman’s  fpikenard. 

DiscoidEjE,  is  likewifethe  name  of  divifion  in  Linnaeus’s 
Arrangement  of  the  Compound  Flowers. 

DISCUS,  (Gr.  Aiffxor,  difcus , a quoit,  difh,  and  from 
its  flat  and  round  appearance,  the  circumference  of  the  fun.) 
This  term  in  the  modern  Botanical  Nomenclature  fignifies 
the  centre  of  a radiated  compound  flower,  and  generally 
confifts  of  fmall  florets  with  a hollow  regular  petal.  It  is 
commonly  furrounded  by  large,  flat,  tongue-fhaped  petals  in 
the  circumference  or  margin ; as  in  daify,  groundfel  and 
leopard’s  bane;  fometimes  the  circumference  is  naked,  as  in 
cotton-weed,  and  fome  fpecies  of  colt’s-foot. 

DISCUS  folij,  the  whole  furface  of  the  leaf. 

DISSEMINATIO.  The  various  and  wonderful  con- 
trivances of  Nature  to  difperfe  and  fc atter  abroad  the  feed* 
of  vegetables,  for  the  purpofes  of  increafe.  For  particu- 
lars on  this  curious  fubjeft,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Semen. 

DISSEPIMENTUM,  (from  Septs,  a hedge.)  By  this 
name  Linnaeus  denominates  the  partitions,  which,  in  dry 
feed-veflels,  as  capfules  and  pods  (Siliqua)  divide  the  fruit 
internally  into  cells. 

DODEC ANDRIA  (from  tico&exac,  twelve ; and  avrj§,  a 
man.)  The  name  of  the  eleventh  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual 
Syftcm ; confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
chat,  according  to  the  title,  have  twelve  ftamina  or  male 
g organs. 
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organs.  This  clafs,  however,  is  not  limited  with  refpe& 
to  the  number  of  ftamina.  Many  genera  have  fixteen, 
eighteen,  and  even  nineteen  ftamina  ; the  effential  charafler 
feems  to  be  that,  in  the  clafs  in  queftion,  as  in  Polyandriat 
the  1 5th,  the  ftaminaare  inferted  into  the  receptacle;  where* 
as  in  the  intermediate  clafs,  Icofandria , which  is  as  little  de- 
termined in  point  of  number  as  the  other  two,  they  are 
attached  to  the  infide  of  the  calyx. 

The  orders  in  this  clafs,  which  are  fix,  are  founded  upon 
the  number  of  the  ftyles,  or  female  organs.  Afarabacca, 
mangoftan,  ftorax,  purple  loofe-ftrife,  wild  Syrian  rue,  and 
purflane,  have  one  ftyle;  agrimony  and  heliocarpus  have 
two;  burning  thorny  plant,  and  baftard  rocket,  three;  Glinus, 
five;  Illicium,  eight;  and  houfeleek  twelve. 

DODRANS,  a term  of  meafure.  Mensura. 

DRUPA,  and  DRUPPA,  (ufed  by  Pliny  for  an  olive 
waxing  black  with  ripenefs,  and  ready  to  fall  off  the  tree)  • 
a fpecies  of  feed-veffel  that  is  fucculent,  has  no  valve  or  ex- 
ternal opening  like  the  capfule  and  pod,  and  contains  within 
its  fub'ftance  a ftone  or  nut.  The  cherry,  plumb,  peach, 
apricot,  and  all  ftone  fruit,  are  of  this  kind. 

. term>  which’  as  we  hav’e  feen,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
is  fynonimous  to  Tournefort’s  “ fruftus  mollis  officulo,” 
fott  fruit  with  a ftone ; and  to  the  Primus  of  other  botanifts.’ 
The  ftone,  or  nut,  which,  in  this  fpecies  of  fruit,  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  foft  pulpy  flelh,  is  a kind  of  woody  cup, 
containing  a fingle  kernel  or  feed,  (Nucleus.) 

The  reader  will  be  miftaken,  if  he  imagines  that  the  de- 
finition juft  given  will  apply  to  every  feed-veffel  denominat- 
ed Drupa  m the  Genera  Plantarum.  The  almond  is  a Drupa 
fo  is  the  feed. vend  of  the  elm  tree  and  the  genus  Rumphid 
though  fai  from  being  pulpy  or  fucculent,  the  firft  and  third 
are  of  a fubftance  like  leather  ; the  fecond  like  parchment. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  walnut,  Piftacia-nut,  Guettarda 
Vui/quahs,  jack-in-a-box,  and  fome  others. 

Again,  the  feeds  of  the  elm,  Sehrebera,  Flagellaria,  and 

mango,  tree,  are  not  contained  in  a ftone.  The  feed, 
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veflel  of  burr-reed  is  dry,  fhaped  like  a top,  and  contains 
two  angular  Hones. 

This  fpecies  of  fruit,  or  more  properly  feed-velTel,  is 
commonly  roundifh,  and,  when  feated  below  the  calyx,  or 
receptacle  of  the  flower,  is  furnifhed,  like  the  apple,  at  the 
„ end  oppofite  to  the  foot-ftalk,  with  a fmall  umbilicus  or 
cavity,  produced  by  the  dwelling  of  the  fruit  before  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  flower-cup. 

DrupacEjE  (from  Drupa)  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
former  editions  of  Liniraeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Me- 
thod, confifting  of  the  almond,  peach,  plumb,  apricot, 
cherry,  and  bird- feed,  which  have  that  fpecies  of  fruit - 
veflel  called  by  Linnaeus,  Drupa.  Vide.fupra. 

, Thefe  plants  are  now  reduced  to  two  genera,  Amygdalus 
and  Prunus,  and  make  part  of  the  natural  order  Pomaces, 
which  fee. 

DUMOS^E,  (from  Dumus,  a bufh)  bufliy  plants; 
the  name  of  the  forty-third  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of 
a Natural  Method ; confifting  of  a number  of  fhrubby 
plants,  which  are  thick  fet  with  irregular  branches,  and 
bufhy. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order . 

SECTION  I. 

Thichfet  bujhy  Shrubs with  Leaves  placed  alternate. 

Englijh  Names. 

— Sapota. 

— Caflioberry-bufh,  and  South- 
Sea  or  Paraguay  tea. 

— New- Jerfey  tea. 

— Staff-tree. 

— Star-apple,  and  damfon-tree. 

— Holly. 

— Baftard  alaternus. 


Linnaean  Gener; 

Achras , — 

Cajftne,  — 


Ceanothus, 

Celaftrus , — 

Chryfophyllum,  — 
Fagara. 

Jlex,  — 

P hylic  a,  — 


Prinos, 
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Linnsran  Genera. 
Princi,  — - 

Hhamnut,  — 

Rhus,  — 

Stbinut , — - 

Sideroxjlon,  — 


Rnglifh  Nami. 

— Winter-berry. 

- !>'»'  ft  horn,  alafemus,  j jj  -be- 

tree. 

— Su inn'}),  poifon-tree,  Var- 

nifh-tree. 

— Indian  maffick. 

— Iron- wood. 


SECTION  II. 

Thiil' Jet  buflsj  Shrubs,  with  Letwet  placed  oppofite. 


Culltcarpa, 
Euonymus , 
Sambucm, 
Tonux. 

V iburnum, 


John  Ionia. 

Spindle-tree. 

Elder. 

Pliant  racaly-iree,  or  way- 
faring tree,  lauriftinu*  and 
gelder-rofe. 


//«///  anJ  Structure  of  the  Plant i of  this  Order . 

The  plant*  of  thi»  order  arc  all  of  the  fhrub  and  free  kind, 
thick  and  bufhy,  and  rife  from  fix  to  twenty-five,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  feet  high.  Many  of  them  too,  a*  baitard 
alaternus,  holly,  iron-wood,  new-jerfey  tea,  ftar-apple,  vi- 
burnum, winter-berry,  and  Torne  others,  retain  their  beau- 
tiful leaves  during  die  whole  year. 

The  Roots  arc  branched  and  fibrous. 

The  Sttms  are  cylindric  ; the  young  branches  fbmetimes 
angular. 

The  Buds  are  naked,  that  is,  without  feales,  in  the  ever- 
green fhrubs  of  this  order ; covered  with  feales  in  moil  of 
the  others. 

The  L eaves,  which  in  fome  genera  are  Ample,  in  others 
compound,  arc  placed  alternate  in  plants  of  the  firft  feet  us*  • 
oppofite,  in  thofie  of  the  fecond.  In  caffioberry-bu/b,  fome 
of  the  leaves  are  almofl  oppofite. 

Erora  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  of  the  gelder-rofe,  a fpecies  of 
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viburnum,  proceed  a number  of  fmall  glands  or  fecretory 
veflels. 

Holly,  elder,  and  fpindle-tree  have  two  Stipul/e  or 
feales,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  branches  ; in  the  two  laft 
they  are  {lender  like  hairs,  and  almoft  imperceptible. 

The  branches  of  {faff-tree,  and  of  fome  of  the  fpecies  of 
Rhamnus , are  terminated  by  a thorn,  which  difappears  by 
culture.  Jujube  tree,  and  Chrift’s -thorn,  two  other  fpecies 
of  Rhamnus  have,  at  both  Tides  of  the  origin  of  the  footftalk 
of  the  leaves,  two  unequal  fpines ; the  one  of  which  is 
ereft  and  large  ; the  other,  fmaller  and  curves  downwards. 

In  Fagara  there  are  placed  along  the  branches,  and  ribs 
of  the  leaves,  a number  of  prickles,  which  being  {lightly 
attached  to  the  bark  of  the  plants,  fall  off  quickly.  In  holly, 
the  leaves  are  thorny. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  the  genus  Tomex  are  covered 
with  Toft  downy  hairs,  which  have  a filver-white  appearance. 
This  kind  of  pubefcence  is  termed  t omentum,  whence  the 
genus  derives  its  name. 

The  Flo  vvers  are  mollly  hermaphrodite.  Indian  maffick, 
and  fome  fpecies  of  buck-thorn  and  fumach,  have  male  and 
female  flowers  upon  different  roots  : holly  too,  ftaff-tree, 
fagara , and  alaternus,  a fpecies  of  buck-thorn,  fometimes 
produce  male  flowers  on  one  root,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers 
on  another ; the  laft  has  fometimes  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  fame  root. 

The  flowers  proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  either 
fingly,  as  in  winter-berry  ; or  in  clufters,  as  in  buck-thorn, 
johnfonia,  caflioberry-bufh,  and  iron-wood;  or  they  termi- 
nate the  ftem  in  that  fort  of  flowering  head  called  a Corym- 
bus;  as  in  baftard  alaternus. 

The  Calyx  is  generally  very  fmall,  placed  below  or 
around  the  feed. bud,  and  confifts  of  one  leaf,  with  four, 
five,  or  fix  divifions,  which  are  permanent,  that  is,  accom- 
pany the  feed. bud  to  its  maturity.  The  genus  Rhamnus  has 
no  calyx.  In  fapota,  it  is  compofed  of  fix  diftinff  leaves. 
In  elder  and  viburnum,  it  is  placed  above  the  feed-bud. 

The  Petals  are,  in  number,  from  one  to  five;  in  buck- 
thorn 
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thorn  and  fapota,  five  fcales,  which  ferve  for  a neflarium, 
are  inferted  into  the  chaps  {faux)  of  the  tube  of  the 
petal. 

The  Stamina  are  either  four,  as  in  johnfonia  and  holly; 
five,  as  in  fumach,  Ipindle-tree,  and  the  greater  number  of 
plants  in  this  order ; fix,  as  in  fapota  and  winter-berry;  or 
ten,  a s in  Indian  maftick. 

The  Seed-bud  is  generally  roundilh,  and  placed  within 
theflower;  in  elder  and  viburnum  it  is  placed  below  it. 

The  Style  is  generally  fingle,  and  fometimes  wanting, 
as  in  Indian  maftick,  fumach  and  viburnum  : the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  elder,  has  a gland  or  veffel  of  fecretion,  in  its 
place. 

The  Stigma,  or  fummit  ot  the  ftyle,  is  either  fingle, 
as  in  iron-wood  and  buckthorn  ; or  triple,  as  in  fumach, 
viburnum,  caffioberry-bufh,  and  elder- 

The  Seed-vessel  in  this  order  is  generally  a berry; 
fometimes  a dry  capfule,  as  in  fpindle-tree  and  baftard 
alaternus ' in  iron-wood,  the  feed-veflel  is  of  the  cherry 
kind ; in  fapota,  of  the  nature  and  fubftance  of  an  apple. 

The  Seeds  are  generally  fingle  and  egg-lhaped.  In  the 
fpinale  and  ftaff-treeg,  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a proper  coat 
or  arillus.  Vide  Arillus. 

Thefe  plants  have  no  llriking  claftical  charafter ; I have, 
however,  after  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  confidered  them 
as  a natural  order,  though  their  relations  are  not  fo  numer- 
ous as  ftriftly  to  entitle  them  to  that  appellation. 

The  berries,  bark,  and  flowers  of  many  of  thefe  planta 
are  purgative,  and  aft  particularly  on  the  lymph  and  bile. 

Sapota,  fometimes  called  Mammee  Sapota,  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  where  the  trees  are  planted 
in  gardens  for  the  fruit,  which,  by  many  perfons,  is  much 
elleemed.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a cream  colour,  are 
fucceeded  by  an  oval  top-fhaped  apple  covered  with  a 
browmlh  hu/ky  (kin,  under  which  is  a thick  pulp,  of  a 
ruflet  colour,  and  very  lufcious  tafte,  including  one  or  two 
hard  oval  nuts  or  Hones.  It  is  called  Natural  Marmalade. 
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from  its  refemblance  in  tafte  to  marmalade  of  quinces.  The 
Hones  or  kernels  ol  this  fruit,  taken  in  emulfion,  are  a power- 
ful aperient,  and  reckoned  fpecific  in  gravelly  complaints. 

The  leaves  of  Johnfonia,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
South  Carolina,  are  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  dropfical  cafes. 

A decoftion  of  the  root  of  Ceanothus  Americarws , or  New- 
Jerfey  tea,  is  efteemed  a certain  remedy,  not  only  in  flight 
gonorrhoeas,  which  it  flops  in  two  or  three  days  without 
any  bad  confequences  ; but  alfo  in  the  moft  inveterate  vene- 
real complaints.  A large  veffel  muft  be  employed  in  this 
deco&ion,  becaufe  the  plant,  in  the  time  of  boiling,  throws 
up  a great  quantity  of  froth,  which  muft  not  be  loft.  The 
inhabitants  of  North  America,  where  this  Ihrub  naturally 
grows,  dry  the  young  leaves  and  infufe  them  in  water  like 
tea;  whence  the  name  of  New-Jerfey  tea,  by  which  title 
the  feeds  are  generally  brought  into  Europe. 

The  root  of  the  ftaff-tree,  being  powdered,  is  ufed  by 
the  negroes  of  Senegal  as  a fpecific  againft  gonorrhoeas, 
•which  it  is  faid  to  cure  in  eight,  and  fometimes  at  the  end 
of  three  days.  An  intufion  of  the  bark  of  a fpecies  of  ftaff- 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  ifle  of  France,  is  faid  to  poflefs 
the  fame  virtues. 

Star-apple  is  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  that  are  fmooth  ' 
above,  and  of  a beautiful  gold  colour,  fhining  like  fatin  on 
their  under  fide;  whence  the  name  Chryfophyllum  or 
golden  leaf,  by  which  it  is  known  among  botanifts. 

The  wood  of  the  fpindle  tree  is  yellow,  and  ufed  in 
works  of  fculpture.  By  the  mufical  inftrument  makers  it 
is  employed  for  toothing  of  organs  and  virginal  keys.  The 
branches  are  cut  into  tooth-picks  and  fkewers,  and  fpindles 
are  made  of  the  wood,  whence  the  tree  derives  its  title.  In 
feme  countries,  fays  Miller,  it  is  called  dog-wood. 

From  the  arillus,  or  proper  covering  of  the  feeds  of  the 
fpindle-tree,  is  drawn  a very  beautiful  red  tin&ure.  The 
powder  of  the  capfules,  fprinkled  upon  the  head  and  deaths 
is  faid  to  deftroy  lice  and  other  vermin. 

The  capfules,  or  dry  feed-veflels  of  the  genus  fagara,  are 
ufed  by  the  Africans  for  pepper. 
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Iron-wood  is  fo  called  from  its  great  weight,  its  hardnefs, 
and  the  clofenefs  of  its  grain;  for  it  is  proof  againft  all 
weather,  and  fcarce  known  to  fuffer  any  decay  in  feveral 
ages;  it  is  fo  heavy,  that  it  will  fink  in  water. 

Of  the  bark  of  common  holly  is  made  the  common  bird- 
lime, which  is  better  than  that  made  of  mifletoe.  The  wood  is 
very  white,  and  admits  of  an  exceeding  fine  polifh.  It  is 
chiefly  made  into  hones  for  whetting  of  razors. 

The  berries  of  narrow-leaved  ever-green  privet,  the 
Rbamnus  Alaternus  of  Linnaeus,  the  alaternus  anguftifolia  of 
Tournefort,  are  fold  in  France  by  the  name  of  Avignon- 
berries  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  who  prepare  from  them  a 
yellow  colour  or  pigment.  Thefe  berries  are,  by  fome, 
■erroneoully  imagined  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  dwarf  buckthorn, 
or  Rhamnus  Catharticus  Minor. 

The  Egyptian  thorn,  the  cenoplia  fpinofa  of  Cafpar  Bau- 
hin  ; the  nabca  paliurus  athenaei  of  Profper  Alpinus;  the 
naba  or  nabkaof  the  Arabians;  and  the  rhamnus  fpinachrifU 
of  Linnaeus ; is  fuppofed,  by  .many  travellers,  to  be  the 
tree  from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  that  was  put  on  the 
head  of  our  Saviour,  was  made.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  particularly  in  Paleftine.  This  plant,  fays 
Hallelquift,  was  very  proper  for  the  purpofe  to  which  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  applied,  as  it  has  many  fmall  lharp 
fpines,  or  thorns,  well  adapted  to  give  pain.  The  crown, 
too,  might  be  eafily  made  of  the  foft,  round  and  pliant 
branches  with  which  this  tree  or  hedge  is  furnifhed.  What 
in  Halfelquift’s  opinion  feems  to  be  the  greatefl  proof  of 
the  fuppofed  ufe  of  this  plant,  is,  that  its  leaves  have  a great 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  ivy,  with  which  emperors  and 
generals  were  wont  to  be  crowned.  The  enemies  of  Chrilt 
would,  perhaps,  defire  to  have  a plant  fomewbat  refembling 
that  which  was  ufed  in  triumphs  and  times  of  feftivity,  that 
there  might  be  calumny  and  reproach  even  in  the  punifli- 
ment. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  which  is  prepared  of  the  berries  of 
the  purging  or  common  buckthorn,  is  reckoned  a good  me- 
dicine in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  itch,  and  other  eruptions  of 
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the  fkia.  It  is  of  a very  difagreeable  bitternefs,  eaufe* 
thirft,  and  is  proper  for  fuch  as  are  eafy  to  work  upon,  and 
whofe  flrength  has  not  been  impaired  by  continual  difeafes. 
The  berries  may  be  eafily  known  by  counting  their  feeds, 
which  are  four  in  number;  and,  by  rubbing  the  juice  upon 
white  paper,  which  it  flains  of  a green  colour. 

Of  the  juice  of  thefe  berries  the  French  prepare  a beau- 
tifulgreen  pigment  or  colour,  known  among  painters  by  the 
name  of  Verd-de-veflie. 

Half  an  ounce  of  an  infufion  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
berry-bearing  alder,  the  Rhamnus  Frangula  of  Linnaeus, 
©r  a dram  of  the  powder,  proves  as  violent  a purge  as  rhu- 
barb. The  berries  are  often  brought  to  market,  and  im- 
pofed  upon  the  ignorant  for  buckthorn-berries.  They  may, 
however,  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  ; the  berries  of  buck-thorn 
having  generally  four  feeds;  thofe  of  frangula,  but  two. 

Jujube,  which  Linnaeus  has  joined  along  with'alaternus, 
berry-bearing  alder,  and  Chrift’s  thorn,  to  his  genus  rham - 
nus,  by  the  name  of  rhamnus  Zizyphus,  is  a native  of  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  Italy,  having  been  tranfported  thither  from  Syria,  a»  ' 
Linnaeus  obferves,  by  Sextus  Pampinius,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Auguftus.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
plumb,  is  reckoned  peftoral,  warm  and  moiftening;  it  has 
an  agreeable  tafle,  though  fomewhat  infipid,  and  was 
formerly  ufed  in  ptifans  and  peftoral  apozems;  but  is  now 
feldom  to  be  found  in  the  /hops.  In  Italy  and  Spain, 
jujubes  are  ferved  up  in  deficits  as  a dry  fweet-meat,  during 
the  winter  feafon. 

A decoftion  of  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  common 
jujube  is  faid  to  be  fuccefsful  in  venereal  complaints. 

The  branches  and  leaves  of  the  elm-leaved  fumach,  or 
Rhus  Coriaria  of  Linnaeus,  are  ufed  inftead  of  oak-bark  for 
the  tanning  of  leather ; the  Turkey  leather  is  faid  to  be  all 
tanned  with  this  fhrub.  The  leaves,  berries,  and  feeds  of 
this  Ipecies  of  fumach,  are  ufed  in  medicine;  they  areaflrin- 
gent,  refrelhing  and  antifcptick  ; the  berries  are  ufed  in  de- 
coction for  flopping  fluxes  and  violent  haemorrhages. 

Virginian 
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Virginian  fumach  is  covered  with  a fine  Toft  velvet  down; 
the  young  branches  refemble,  both  in  colour  and  texture, 
a Hag’s  horn  ; by  which  appellation  it  is  generally  known 
among  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  This  fort  is  like- 
wife  ufed  for  tanning  leather:  and  the  roots,  fays  Miller, 
are  often  prefcribed  in  medicine,  in  the  countries  where 
the  tree  naturally  grows. 

Very  good  vinegar  is  m;;de  of  the  infufion  of  the  fruit 
of  an  American  fpecies  of  fumach,  which,  for  that  reafon, 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  vinegar-tree.  Venice, 
or  red  fumach,  the  Rhus  Cotinus  of  Linnaeus,  is  more  ufed 
by  the  curriers  than  in  phyfic ; it  is  faid,  however,  to  be 
vulnerary  and  aflringent ; the  wood  dyes  a fine  yellow 
folour. 

Moll  fpecies  of  fumach  abound  with  a white  milky  juice, 
which  is  reckoned  poifonous  : that  of  Rhus  Vemix , or  poi- 
fon-alh,  is  efteemed  for  its  quality  of  flaming;  and  the 
plant,  from  that  circumflance,  adjudged  to  be  the  true  var- 
nilh-tree,  defcribedby  Kaempfer  inthe  Amcemtates  Exotica:, 
by  the  name  of  Sitz-dfiu. 

This  tree,  the  Toxicodendron  foliis  a! at  is,  frufiu  rhomboide 
of  Dillenius,  the  poifon-tree  of  Kalm,  rifes  with  few 
branches  to  the  height  ot  a willow,  and  grows  naturally 
m Japan  and  North  America.  The  bark  is  hoary,  rough 
with  waits,  and  eafily  parts  from  the  wrood,  which  is  very 
brittle,  and  refembles  that  of  willow.  The  pith  is  copious, 
fhe  Ihopts  are  long,  thick,  and  covered  at  the  extremity 
with  leaves  placed  without  order.  Thefe  are  winged  with 
an  odd  one.  The  lobes,  pinnae,  or  leffer  leaves,  are  flen- 
<Jer»  egg-fhaped,  of  a dark  green,  fmooth  on  the  upper  fur- 
iacc,  hoary  below,  and  Hand  oppofite  upon  very  fhort  foot- 

ftalks.  The  juice  contained  in  the  leaf  being  rubbed  upon 
paper,  immediately  tinges  it  with  an  iron  colour.  The 
flowers  proceed  in  chillers  from  the  arm-pits  of  the  leaves. 
Thefe  clutters  are  loofely  branched,  and  {lender,  being 
compofed  ol  fmall  yellow  flowers,  of  a fweet  and  very 
grateful  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  flowers  of 
the  orange-tree.  1 he  fruit  is  bunched,  comprefled  into  a 
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rhomboida!  figure,  covered  with  a thin  fhining  membrane, 
and  very  hard  when  ripe. 

The  hark  of  varnifh-tree  being  notched  with  a knife,  effufes 
a milky  fubftance,  mixed  with  a chryflalline  humour  exud- 
ing from  other  du£ls,  which  blackens  by  theadmifiion  of  air. 
This  fubftance,  which  is  likewife  produced  from  the 
branches,  pedicles  and  ribs  of  the  leaves,  has  no  perceptible' 
tafle,  unlefs  a little  heat  without  any  acrid  fenfation.  The 
tree,  however,  it  is  affirmed,  emits  poifonous  exhalations 
fo  exceeding  llrong,  as  to  produce  in  boys  who  play  about 
it  violent  inflammations  in  different  parts  of  the  body — effetts 
which,  in  others,  have  attended  the  handling  of  the  wood. 
They  collect  the  varnifh,  by  wounding  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  (generally  thofe  of  the  age  of  three  years)  with  a few 
notches,  or  gentle  incifions;  from  which  the  liquor  flowing 
is  received  into  vefTels  placed  there  for  that  purpofe : the  in- 
cifions being  repeatedly  continued  in  frefh  places,  till  the 
tree  is  left  wholly  without  juice.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the 
root,  which  quickly  yielding  a new  offspring,  is,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  again  lubjefted  to  a new  incifion  for  the 
colleftion  of  more  varnifh. 

Japan  produces  the  noblefl  and  moft  precious  varnifh, 
but  in  fo  fmall  a quantity,  that  it  would  not  even  fuffice  for 
their  own  ufe,  without  the  affiflance  of  a more  ignoble  fpe- 
cies  brought  from  Siam,  and  tfermed  Nam-Rak,  which 
ferves  as  a foundation  to  the  other.  The  tree  which  furnifhes 
the  inferior  fort  is  the  anacardium  produced  in  the  province 
Corfama,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia.  The  trunks 
being  perforated,  and  a tube  inferted  to  receive  it,  the  li- 
quor is  produced  in  fuch  abundance  as  fuffices  for  ftaining 
the  utenfils  of  China,  Tonquin,  and  Japan.  Varnifh  of 
Japan,  after  being  collected  from  the  tree,  as  above-de- 
fcribed,  is  filtrated  through  a double  fold  of  paper  almofl 
as  thin  as  a fpider’s  web,  and  fingularly  conftru&ed  for  that 
purpofe.  The  intention  of  this  procefs  is  to  cleanfe  the 
fubftance  from  all  thick  and  heterogeneous  particles.  When 
thoroughly  cleaned,  a little  of  the  oil  named  Toi,  exprefTed 
from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  kiri,  is  mixed  with  it.  It  is  then 
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put  into  wooden  veflels,  and  carried  through  Japan  to  be 
fold.  Both  fpecies  of  varnilh,  that  of  Japan  and  that  of 
Siam,  emit  a poifonous  exhalation,  which  fwells  the  lips,  and 
gives  the  head-ach ; for  which  reafon  the  artificers  in  put- 

tingit  on,  bind  their  mouth  and  noftrils  with  a napkin. 

See  Kaempfer’s  Amcenitates  Exoticae,  p.  791. 

Spurious  Varnifh-Tree,  the  Arbor  vernicifera  fpuria  fyl- 
vejiris  angujlijolia  of  Kaempfer,  the  Rhus  Juccedanea  of 
Linnaeus,  grows  naturally  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  true  varnilh-tree,  which  it  greatly  re- 
fembles,  chiefly  by  the  narrownefs  of  the  pinnae  of  the 
leaves,  and  by  the  fize  of  the  fruit,  which  is  as  large  as  a 
cherry ; whillt  in  the  true  varnilh-tree,  the  pinnae  are 
broader,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  altogether  white,  (another 
circumftance  ol  diferimination)  is  about  the  bignefs  only 
of  a pea.  The  true  varnilh-tree,  obferves  Kaempfer,  is 
faid  to  be  changed  into  this  wild  or  fpurious  kind,  if  planted 
in  a barren  fpot,  and  its  culture  negle&ed.  He  adds,  that 
he  has  feen  fome  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  flufluated  fo 
remarkably  betwixt  both  forts,  that  even  the  natives  were  at 
a lofs  whether  they  fhould,  or  fhould  not,  be  reckoned  of 
the  true  kind.  This  tree  emits  its  varnilh  fo  very  fparingly, 
that  it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  collefil  it.  The  fruit  of  both 
fpecies  of  varnilh  tree,  the  true  and  the  fpurious,  being  beat 
and  boiled,  together  with  the  berries  ol  the  fanders-tree, 
and  put  hot  under  a prels,  leave  a juice  which  the  Japanefe 
employ  in  making  candles,  as  they  do  likewife  what  is  ex- 
prefled  from  the  berries  of  two  fpecies  of  laurel,  termed  by 
them  Taab  and  Tfuns.  Kaempferi  Amoenitat.  Exot.  794. 

From  the  handling,  or  even  breathing  in  the  atmofphere 
of  other  poifonous  fpecies  of  fumach,  effefts  equally  un- 
pleafant  are  produced  as  thofe  deferibed  above.  The  ex- 
halations, in  particular,  of  Rhus  radiums  and  Toxicodendrum, 
which,  by  the  way,  have  no  great  refemblance  to  the  fu- 
tnachs,  tne  leaves  not  being  pinnated,  but  growing  by  threes, 
as  in  trefoil,  ( ternuta ,J  are  laid  to  occafion  fmall  red  fpots  on 
the  fkin,  not  unlike  thole  eruptions  vulgarly  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Anthony’s  Fire.  The  Ihghtelt  touch  of  the  leaves 
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produces  very  violent  itchings,  which  are  fometimes  followed 
by  an  inflammation  and  fweliing.  If  the  juice  of  any  fpecies 
of  poifon-tree  is  fuffered  to  remain  but  for  a few  minutes  on 
the  fkin,  it  occafions  puftules,  which  are  fometimes  miftaken 
for  the  itch.  The  wood  when  burnt,  emits  a veiy  noxious 
fume,  which  is  faid  to  fuffocate  animals  that  are  expofed  to  it. 
When  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  juice  becomes 
fo  refinous  and  clammy,  that  it  proves  a good  bird-lime,  and 
is  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  for  that  purpofe.  A cataplafm 
of  the  newly  extra&ed  juice  of  a fpecies  of  poifon-tree, 
mentioned  by  Hughes  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Barbadoes, 
applied  to  the  feet,  is  faid  to  kill  the  vermin,  called  by  the 
Weft-Indians  chigers. 

The  Americans,  it  is  faid,  pretend  to  diftinguifh  the 
poifon-afh,  [Rhus  Vernix)  by  the  touch  in  the  dark,  from 
its  extreme  coldnefs. 

From  the  Rhus  CopalYmumpl  Linnaeus,  the  Rhus  Virgin! - 
cnum  lentifci  foliis  of  Ray,  is  produced  Gum  Copal,  an  ex- 
cellent balfam,  equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  Peru.  The 
animals  which  are  wounded  by  hunters  in  Louifiana,  Florida, 
and  Virginia,  cure  themfelves,  we  are  told,  by  rubbing 
againft  the  tree  from  which  this  balfam  exudes,  attrafted 
thereto,  probably,  by  its  pleafing  aromatic  fmell. 

The  Natives  of  Louifiana  and  Florida  toaft  the  fmall 
leaves  of  Prinos  glaher,  termed  by  Catefby  the  true  Cafline 
or  Calfena,  as  we  do  coffee,  and  drink  the  infufion  of  them 
with  much  ceremony.  This  the  Indians  call  the  Liquor 
of  Valour.  It  is  an  excellent  diuretic;  but  when  taken  in 
great  quantity,  or  made  too  flrong,  which,  from  their  at- 
tachment to  this  beverage,  is  frequently  the  cafe,  excites  a 
kind  of  convulfions,  which  are  not  produ&ive,  however, 
of  any  ferious  inconvenience. 

The  bark,  leaves,  flowers  and  berries  of  the  common 
elder  are  ufed  in  medicine.  An  infufion  of  the  inner  bark 
in  milk,  wine,  or  water,  is  a gentle  purgative;  the  leaves, 
which  are  of  a bitter  taffe,  are  outwardly  applied  in  fomen- 
tations for  the  piles.  The  flowers  infufed  in  whey  are  bene- 
ficial in  diforders  ef  the  fkin,  and  afford  a vinegar,  which 
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is  lefs  hurtful  to  the  ftomach  than  common  vinegar.  From 
the  berries,  befides  a rob  and  extraft,  are  prepared  a fpirit, 
a wine,  and  an  oil,  which  promote  urine,  perfpiration,  and 
fweat.  The  whole  plant  has  a difagreeable  and  almoft  naufe- 
ous  fmell.  The  leaves  and  ftalks  are  fo  bitter,  that  few  ani- 
mals will  brouze  upon  them. 

The  juice  of  the  dwarf  elder,  the  fambucus  ebulus  of 
botanifts,  is  recommended  in  dropfical  cafes.  The  root  is 
bitter,  fomewhat  acrid  and  naufeous ; the  inner  bark  of  the 
root  is  ftrongly  purgative ; the  pith,  or  internal  fubftance, 
is  more  aftringent  than  the  reft  of  the  plant ; the  berries  and 
feeds  are  a gentle  purge.  The  whole  plant  exhales  a ftrong 
and  difagreeable  odour ; and  is,  on  that  account,  frequently- 
placed  round  granaries,  to  drive  away  rats  and  other  vermin. 

The  ever-green  caftine,  otherwife  called  Paraguay,  or 
South-fea  tea,  Linnaeus  has  confounded  with  the  Carolina 
or  Dahoon  holly;  though  they  are  undoubtedly  diftinft 
plants. 

This  fpecies  of  caftine,  which  grows  naturally  in  Carow 
lina  and  Virginia,  is  called  yapon  by  the  natives  of  thofe 
countries.  The  berries  are  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  and  as 
they  continue  moft  part  of  the  winter  upon  the  plants  with- 
out being  touched  by  the  birds,  we  may  reafonably  conclude 
that  they  are  poflefled  of  a poifonous  quality,  as  few  of  the 
wholefome  innocent  fruits  efcape  their  depredations.  The 
Indians,  however,  have  a great  veneration  for  this  plant,  and 
come  in  great  numbers,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  to  fetch 
away  the  leaves.  On  fuch  occaftons,  their  ufual  cuftom, 
fays  Miller,  is  to  make  a fire  upon  the  ground,  and  putting 
on  it  a great  kettle  full  of  water,  they  throw  in  a large  quan- 
tity of  yapon  leaves  ; and,  when  the  water  has  boiled  fuffi- 
ciently,  they  drink  large  draughts  of  the  decoftion  out  of 
the  kettle,  which  ieldom  fails  to  a61  as  a powerful  emetic- 
In  this  manner,  notwithftanding,  they  continue  drinking 
and  vomiting  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  until  they  have 
fufhciently  cleanfed  themlelves  ; they  then  gather  every 
one  a bundle  ot  the  fhrub,  and  carry  it  home  with  them. 

In  the  operation  of  thefe  leaves  by  vomiting,  fay  thofe 
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who  have  tailed  of  them,  there  is  no  uneafy  fenfation  or 
pain.  The  matter  difcharged  comes  away  in  a full  ftream 
from  the  mouth  without  any  violence,  or  fo  much  as  dif- 
pofing  the  patient,  if  he  may  be  called  fo,  to  retch,  or  de- 
cline his  head.  The  Spaniards  who  live  near  the  gold  mines 
in  Peru,  are  frequently  obliged  to  drink  an  infufion  of  the 
herb  paraguay,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  ever- 
green cafline,  in  order  to  moiften  their  breaft.  Without 
this  relief,  they  are  liable  to  a fort  of  fuffocation,  from  the 
ftrong  metallic  exhalations  which  are  continually  proceeding 
from  the  mines. 

In  Paraguay,  the  Jefuits  make  a great  revenue  of  the 
leaves  of  a plant,  which  moll  authors  believe  to  be  the  ever- 
green cafline,  called  yapon  by  the  North  Americans.  Thefe 
leaves  are  imported  into  many  countries  by  the  name  of 
Paraguay  or  South-fea  tea,  and  are  drunk  in  infufion,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  China  and  Japan  tea  ; and  hence  the  evergreen 
cafline  is  generally  known  with  us,  by  tlje  name  of  the  South- 
fea  or  Paraguay  tea. 

DUPLICATI.  The  name  of  a clafs  in  Linnaeus's  Me - 
thadus  Calycina,  confiding  of  plants  which  have  a double 
ferianthium.  The  clafs  is  exemplified  in  mallow,  and  moll 
of  the  plants  of  that  tribe  or  family  ; as  lavatera,  baftard 
mallow,  cotton,  Syrian  mallow,  hollyhock,  marlh-mallow, 
and  Indian  mallow  (Urena).'  Thefe  plants  make  part  of  the 
clafs  Monadelphia  in  the  Sexual  Method,  and  of  the  Na- 
tural Order,  Columnifera , which'  fee. 

DUPLICATUS  fas,  (from  duplex,  double)  having  the 
corolla  doubled,  or,  in  other  words,  two  feries  or  rows  of 
petals.  The  term  is  expreflive  of  the  lead  degree  of  pleni- 
tude or  luxuriance  of  which  the  petals  are  fufceptible,  and 
is  exemplified  in  campanula  with  a nettle  leaf,  and  thorn 
apple  with  a violet  flower. 

Thisfimpleft  flage  of  luxuriance  is  very  common  in  flowers 
with  one  petal. 

DURATIO,  Duration. 

The  divifion  of  vegetables  into  trees,  and  perennial  and 
annual  herbs,  is  founded  on  the  different  duration  of  thefe 
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plants.  Trees  fubfifl  for  feveral  years,' both  by  the  root  inti 
fleni : perennial  herbs  lofe  their  hems  during  the  winter,  and 
are  renewed  by  the  root  in  the  following  faring?  anrtuals 
perform  the  changes  ot  vegetation  but  once,  and  are  perpe- 
tuated in  the  feed*  Striking  as  thefe  differences  are,  Linnaeus 
thinks  the  duration  of  plants  fo  fallacious,  that  he  never  em- 
ploys it  as  a ipectfic  difference.  The  reafon  he  affigns  is 
very  pertinent.  The  duration  of  plants,  fays  he,  is  fre- 
. quently  affefted  by  place  or  climate,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  au  invariable  circumftance  proper  fordif- 
criminating  the  fpecies.  In  the  warmer  climates,  which 
enjoy  a perpetual  fummer,  1110ft  of  the  plants  are  perennial, 
and  ot  the  tree  kind  ; yet  many  of  them,  when  removed 
to  our  colder  European  climates,  lofe  their  woody  texture, 
and  become  herbaceous  and  frequently  anhual.  Of  this  the 
ricinus,  or  tree  palma  chriffi,  and  marvel  of  Peru,  are 
familiar  inffances. 

Indian  crefs,  beet,  fweet  marjoram,  and  tree-mallow, 
which,  with  11s,  are  annual,  become,  in  very  warm  regions, 
perennial  and  fhrubby. 


FFLORESC ENTIA  (from  effiorefco , to  bloom);  a 
term  expreffive  of  the  precife  time  of  the  year  and 
month  in  which  every  plant  (hews  its  firft  flowers. 

Some  plants  flower  twice  a year,  as  is  common  be- 
tween the  tropics;  others  oftener,  as  the  monthly  rofe. 
The  former  are  called  by  botanifts,  bi/era;  the  latter,  mui 
liferz.  The  etymology  of  each  is  evident. 

The  time  of  flowering  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  heat 
winch  each  fpccies  requires;  mezereon  and  fnow-drop  pro- 
duce  them  flowers  in  February  - primrofe  in  the  beginning 
o March;  the  greater  number  of  plants  during  the  month 
of  May;  com,  and  other  grain,  in  the  beginning  of  June- 
•he  vine,  in  the  m.ddle  of  the  fame  month ; feveral  com. 
pound  flowers,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft ; laflly, 
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meadow-faffron  flowers  in  the  month  of  October,  and  an- 
nounces the  fpeedy  approach  of  winter. 

Grafs  of  Parnalfus  always  flowers  about  the  time  of  cut- 
ting down  the  hay  ; and  in  Sweden,  the  different  fpccies  of 
thiftle,  mountain-lettuce,  fuccory,  and  balfam,  feldom  flower 
till  after  the  fummer  folftice.  The  country-men  even  know, 
as  by  a calendar,  that  the  folftice  is  pafl,  when  thefe  plants 
begin  to  produce  their  flowers. 

The  temperature  of  the  feafons  has  a mighty  influence, 
both  in  accelerating  and  retarding  the  flowering  of  plants. 
All  plants  are  earlier  in  warm  countries  : hence  fuch  as  arc 
cultivated  out  of  their  native  foil  never  flower,  till  the 
heat  of  the  climate  or  fituation  into  which  they  are  removed, 
is  equal  to  that  under  the  influence  of  which  they  produced 
flowers  in  their  own  country.  For  this  reafon,  all  exotics 
from  warm  climates  are  later  in  this  country  than  many 
plants  which  it  naturally  produces. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  plants  of  the  coldefl 
countries,  and  thofe  produced  on  the  mountains  in  all  cli- 
mates, being  of  equal  temperature,  flower  about  the  fame 
time  to  wit,  during  our  fpring  in  Europe. 

Plants  that  grow  betwixt  the  tropics,  and  thofe  of  tempe- 
rate climates,  flower  during  our  fummer. 

Plants  of  temperate  climates  fituated  under  the  fame 
parallel  of  latitude  with  certain  parts  of  Europe,  but  re- 
moved much  farther  to  the  Well,  fuch  as  Canada,  V lrginia, 
aud  the  Mifliflippi,  do  not  produce  flowers  till  autumn. 

Plants  of  temperate  climates  in  the  oppofite  hemifphere  to 
Europe,  flower  during,  our  winter,  which  is  the  lummer  of 
thofe  regions.. 

Linnaeus,  and  after  him  Adanfon,  have  each  given  a 
fketch  of  a table  of  the  different  times  in  which  the  molt 
common  plants  produce  flowers  at  Uplal  and  Paris.  Such 
tables,  or  flower- calendars,  however,  are  very  uncertain, 
and,  to  be  ufeful,  ought  to  be  conftrufted  alter  the  molt 
exa£t  obfervations.  The  temperature  ot  the  fealon,  as  we 
mentioned  above,  fometimes  retards,  fometimes  accelerates 
the  flowering  of  plants ; not  to  mention  that  annual  plants 
. ‘ flower 
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flower  late  or  early,  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  feeds 
nave  been  Town  ; and  that  perennials,  for  the  fir  ft  year,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  variations. 

ENNEANDRIA,  (from  evve'«,  nine,  and  «vr*jj,  a manor 
hu/band};  the  name  of  the  ninth  clafs  in  Linnaeus's  Sexual 
Syfiem,  confiding  of  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers  with  nine  ftamina  or  male  organs. 

The  orders,  01  fecondary  divifions,  in  this  clafs  are  three, 
being  founded  on  the  number  of  the  flyles,  feed-buds,  or 
female  organs.  Laurus,  tinus,  and  caflytHa,  have  one  flyle; 
rhubarb  {Rheum,)  has  a triple  fligma  or  fummit,  but  fcarce 
any  flyle;  flowering-rufli  has  fix  flyles. 

The  genera  juft  enumerated  are  all  that  belong  to  the 
clafs  Enneandria.  i he  firft  genus,  laurus,  is  very  exten- 
five;  comprehending  the  bay-tree,  cinnamon-tree,  camphire- 
tree,  benjamin-tree,  faflafras-tree,  and  the  avocado  or  avo- 
gato  pear. 

ENSAT.T,  (from  enfis,  a fword) ; the  name  of  the  fixth 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  con- 
fiding of  plants  with  fword-lhaped  leaves. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order , 


Linnaean  Genera. 


Englijh  Names . 


Antholyza. 
Cali  if  a. 


Commelina . 
Crocus , 


Saffron. 


Eriocaulon. 
Ferrari  a. 
Gladiolus , 
Iris , 


Corn-flag. 

Iris,  or  Flower-de-luce,. 


Ixia. 
Mo  rcca. 


Pontedcria. 

Ffyrinchium. 


Tradefcantiat 
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Linnzean  Genera.  Eiiglijb  Names. 

Tradcfcantia , — — Virginian  Spider-wort*  or 

Flower  of  a Day. 

Wachendorfia. 

Xyris. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

This  order,  which  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  grades  and 
liliaceous  plants,  furnifhes  a very  beautiful  collection  of 
perennial  herbs,  which  are  of  different  heights,  from  one 
inch  to  fifteen  feet.  A fpecies  of  commelina  is  annual. 

The  Roots,  are  tuberous,  or  flefhy,  and  garnifhed  with 
fibres  ; thofe  of  crocus,  and  two  fpecies  of  iris,  called  by 
Linnaeus  Iris  Xiphium  and  Sifyrinchium  from  genera  o; 
Tournefort  of  the  fame  name,  are  bulbous.  The  roots  of 
the  laft  fpecies  confift  of  two  bulbs. 

The  Stems  or  ftalks  are  fimple,  and  commonly  flat,  or 
compreffed  on  the  fides.  Crocus  has  no  Item  aboveground; 
the  flowers  being  produced  immediately  from  the  root. 

The  Leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  entire,  fword-fhaped, 
and,  like  the  liliaceous  plants,  form  at  their  origin  a fheath 
or  glove,  which,  in  the  greateft  number,  is  cleft  through  the 
■whole  length,  except  at  the  bafe,  where  it  is  entire,  and 
embraces  the  ffem  like  a ring. 

In  Virginian  fpider-wort,  wachendorfia,  pontederia,  and 
fifyrinchium,  the  fheath  of  the  leaves  is  totally  cleft.  The 
leaves  of  tuberous  iris  and  crocus  are  not  fword-fhaped, 
but  formed  like  a prifm  with  four  prominent  angles.  Thofe 
of  bulbous  iris,  Virginian  fpider-wort,  and  ins  with  a 
double  bulb,  are  femi-cylindrical.  The  leaves  of  commelina 
are  of  an  oval  form. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  generally  proceed 
from  the  fummit  of  the  ftalks,  either  fmgly,  as  in  iris  ; in 
an  umbel,  as  crocus,  Virginian  fpider-wort,  and  commelina  ; 
in  a fpike,  as  Sifyrinchium  ; in  a Corymbus,  as  in  Ixia  orm 
a panicle,  that  is,  loofe  fpike,  as  in  wachendorfia.  In 

Pontederia , they  proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  ei- 
ther 
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ther  fingly,  or  in  an  umbel.  Vide  Umbella,  Spica, 
Corymbus  and  Panicula. 

Mo  ft  ot  thefe  plants  want  the  Perianthium.  The  flowers 
burft  from  a common  cover  or  fheath  termed  by  Linnaeus, 
Spatha,  which,  in  this  order,  is  frequently  permanent. 
Virginian  fpider-wort  and  callifia,  have  a flower-cup  of  three 
leaves.  Eriocatdon  has  a common  calyx  confifting  of  fcales 
laid  over  one  another  like  tiles.  The  calyx  in  Xyris  is  hufky, 
like  that  of  the  grafles. 

The  Petals  are  in  number  from  one  to  fix  ; in  eriocau- 
lon,  the  calyx  and  petals  are  placed  Linder  the  feed-bud. 
The  feveral  fpecies  of  commelina  differ  exceedingly  in 
the  number  of  their  petals  : fome  have  two  green,  and  four 
coloured  petals;  fome  four  green,  and  but  two  coloured. 
In  many  fpecies  of  iris,  the  bale  of  the  outer  petals,  that 
are  rolled  back,  is  adorned  with  a fine  foft  downy  beard, 
which,  in  fome  other  fpecies,  is  fupplied  by  three  mellifer- 
ous points  fituated  externally  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower. 

Commelina  has  three  crofs-fhaped  bodies  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower  refembling  the  ftamina,  but  placed  above  them. 

In  Wachendorfia , the  neftarium  con  fills  of  two  hairs  or 
briftly  appearances,  which  are  placed  on  the  infide  of  the 
upper  or  higher  petal. 

The  St  am  in  A are  generally  three  in  number.  Virginian 
fpider-wort,  and  pomederia,  have  fix  ftamina.  The  fila- 
ments in  eriocaulon,  fifyrinchium,  and  ferraria,  are  placed 
upon  the  ftyle  and  feed-bud  ; in  Virginian  fpider-wort,  they 
are  covered  with  a fine  beautiful  down. 

1 he  Seed-bud  is  fometnnes  placed  above  the  flower, 
as  in  eriocaulon,  wachendorfia,  callifia,  and  commelina ; 
fometimes  below  it,  as  in  iris,  corn  flag,  ixia,  and  crocus. 

The  Style  is  generally  Angle,  and  crowned  with  a triple 
ftigma.  Eriocaulon  has  three  flender  ftyles. 

The  Stigma  in  iris  is  very  fingular,  being  large  and 
expanded  into  three  leafy  parts,  that  in  colour  and  figure  re- 
femble  the  petals,  within  which  they  are  placed.  This  triple 
ftigma  is  broad,  rolled  backwards,  and  parted  in  two  at  the 
top  of  each  leaf  or  divifion. 
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In  crocus,  the  ftigma  is  fawed  on  the  edges,  and  twilled 
into  a fpiral  form. 

1 he  Seed-Vessel  is  a dry  capfule,  generally  of  a r> 
oblong  fhape,  and  opens  at  three  valves  difcovering  the 
fame  number  of  cells,  each  inclofing  a quantity  of  roundifh 
feeds. 

Thefe  plants  refemble  the  liliaceous  in  their  powers  and 
fenfible  qualities ; very  few  of  them,  however,  are  ufed 
in  medicine. 

The  root  of  the  white  florentine  iris,  commonly  called 
florentine  orrice,  is  defcribed  by  Lemery  as  pe&oral.  Out- 
wardly it  is  ufed  as  fweet  powder  for  the  hair.  The  dyers, 
perfumers,  and  confectioners,  employ  this  root  in  their 
leveral  profeffions,  to  give  a grateful  fcent  to  their  cloaths, 
perfumes,  comfits,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  common  iris  is  made  a green  colour  or  pigment 
much  ufed  by  the  painters  in  miniature. 

The  roots  of  molt  of  the  fpecies  of  ixia  are  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  reckon  them 
very  delicate  food. 

The  flower  of  the  Yrirginian  fpider-wort  is  of  very  fhort 
duration:  hence  the  plant  was  named  by  Tournefort,  Ephc~ 
merum , or  tire  flower  of  a day. 

Saffron  is  the  chives  or  flamina  of  the  crocus  Jat'ivus.  . In 
Hungary  and  Poland  they  eat  it  as  a cordial,  fometimes  an 
ounce  or  more  at  a time  ; but  taken  in  great  quantities  with 
us,  whether  medicinally  or  fo^r  pleafure,  it  produces  con- 
vulfions,  delirium,  and  even  death. 

EPIDERMIS.  The  fcarf-fkin,  or  outer  covering  of 


the  bark  of  plants. 

EPIPHYLLOSPERM^E,  (from  hs\y  upon,  (peXXov,  a 
leaf,  and  otts^'/j-oc,  a feed.)  The  name  of  a clafs  in  Hal- 
ler’s Natural  Method,  confiding  of  plants  which  bear  their 
feeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaf.  This  clafs  comprehends  all 
the  ferns.  Vide  F 1 1 i-c  E s . 

ERECTUS  JIos,  an  ere£t  flower,  in  oppofition  to  a nod- 
ding, or  drooping  one. 

ER1STICI,  (from  egtr,  flrifc)  polemical  or  controver- 
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iial  botanifts  fo  termed  by  Linnaeus  ; fuch  were  Tournefort, 
Colet,  and  Chomel ; Ray  and  Rivinus  ; Dillenius  and  Ru 
vinus  ; Linnaeus  and  Sigefbeck. 

ESSENTIALIS  character.  Vide  C HAlt  ACTERES., 
EUNUCHI,  eunuchs.  Full  flowers  fo  called,  which* 
by  multiplying  the  petals,  exclude  the  ftamina  or  male  or- 
gans of  generation  altogether,  and  thus  render  the  feed 
barren.  Vide  LuxuriaNS  and  Pllnus fas. 

F. 

FACIES  Externa,  the  port  or  habit  of  plants.  Vide 
Habitus  and  Charactfres. 

FACTITIUS  Character.  Vide  Characteres. 
FASCIATA  planta  (from  fafcis,  a bundle)  plants  fo 
called,  which  conflfl  of  feveral  Items  or  Ifalks  growing  clofe 
together  fo  .as  to  form  acompaft  bundle. 

FASCICULUS  (a  diminutive  from  fafcis,  a bundle)  a 
little  bundle ; a mode  of  flowering,  in  which  the  flower- 
ftalks  are  ereft,  parallel,  placed  clofe  to  one  another,  and 
raifed  to  the  fame  height  ; as  in  fweet-william. 

FAUX,  the  jaws  or  chaps.  The  gaping  at  the  top*  of 
the  tube  of  a monopetalous  flower.  1%  Corolla. 

FEMINEUS^j,  a female  flower.  By  this  name  Lin- 
naeus and  the  Sexualifls  denominate  a flower  which  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  piftillum  or  female  organ  of  generation, 
but  wants  the  (lamina  or  male  organ. 

Female  flowers  may  be  produced  apart  from  the  male, 
either  on  the  fame  root,  or  on  diflinit  plants.  Birch  and 
mulberry  are  examples  ol  the  firft  cafe1;  willow  and  poplar 
of  the  fecond.  Male  and  female  flowers  feparated  on  the 
fame  plant,  conflitute  the  clafs  Moncecia  of  Linnaeus-;  fe- 
parated on  di(lin£t  roots,  the  clafs  Diascia.  Vide  Monce- 
cix'd  Dioecia. 

Femin  a planta,  a female  plant,  a plant  which  bears  female 
flowcis  only;  oppofed  to  a male  plant,  which  produces  only 
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male  flowers,  and  to  an  adrogynous  one,  which  bears 
flowers  that  are  of  both  fexes.  Vide  fupra. 

Female  plants  are  produced  from  the  fame  feed  with  the 
male,  and  arrange  themfelves  under  the  clafs  Dioecia  in 
the  Sexual  Method. 

FIGURA,  Figure  ; a property  of  natural  bodies,  from 
which  marks  and  dillinftive  characters  are  frequently  drawn. 
Vide  Characteres.  Figure  is  more  conftant  than  num- 
ber, more  variable  than  proportion  and  fituation. 

The  figure  of  the  flower  in  the  fame  fpecies  is  more  con- 
ftant  than  that  of  the  fruit:  hence  Linnaeus  advifes  to  ar- 
range under  the  fame  genus,  fuch  plants  as  agree  invariably 
in  the  flower,  that  is,  in  the  calyx,  petals  and  flatnina, 
although  the  Iruit  or  feed-velfel  fhould  be  very  different.  The 
feed-veflels  of  the  different  fpecies  of  French  honey-fuckle, 
wild  fenna,  acacia,  Syrian  mallow,  and  fophora,  are  ex- 
ceedingly diverfified  in  point  of  figure.  Hence  fome  former 
botaniifs,  who  paid  more  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  fruit, 
confidered  many  of  thefe  fpecies  as  diitinft  genera,  and 
denominated  them  accordingly. 

The  figure  of  the  feed-veflel  is  a very  common  fpecificp 
difference  in  the  Sexual  Method. 

FILAMENTUM,  (from  filuin,  a thread)  the  lower, 
flender,  or  thread-fhaped  part  of  the  flamina,  that  ferves  as 
a footrffalk  for  elevating  the  anthers , and  connefting  them 
with  the  vegetable.  The  term  is  equivalent  to  the  flame# 
of  Tournefort  and  other  botanifls.  With  Linnaeus,  Jlamen 
is  a general  term,  the  two  parts  of  which  are,  the  filament 
or  thread,  and  the  anthera  or  fummit.  Vide  Stamen  & 
An  THERA, 

From  the  number  of  the  filaments  the  fir  ft  thirteen 
clafTes  in  the  Sexual  Method  arife:  it  is,  therefore,  unne- 
ceflary  to  enlarge  upon  that  circumftance  in  this  place. 

WTith  refpedt  to  figure,  filaments  are  either  flender  like  a 
hair,  as  in  plantain  ; flat,  as  in  ftar  of  Bethlehem  ; wedge-, 
fhaped,  as  in  meadow-rue;  twifted  like  a fcrew,  as  in  hir-, 
tella ; awhfliapcd,  as  in  tulip:  notched,  as  in  many  of  the 
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lip-flowers;  or  bent  backwards,  as  in  fuperb  lily.  The 
filaments  in  fpider-wort  and  flower-of-a-day  are  beau- 
tifully covered  with  a fine  hairy  down.  . . 

With  refpeft  to  proportion,  the  filaments  are  either  very 
long,  as  in  plantain  ; very  fhort,  as  in  arrow-headed  grafs ; 
of  equal  lengths,  as  in  molt  flowers;  or  irregular  and  un- 
equal, as  in  the  lip  and  crofs-fhaped  flowers,  which,  from 
this  circutn fiance,  conflitute  the  clafles  Didynamia  and 
Telradynamia  in  Linnaeus's  Method. 

The  fituation  of  the  filaments  is  generally  oppofite  to  the 
divifions  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  petals.  In 
elaeagnus,  and  other  flowers  which  want  one  of  the  covers, 
the  filaments  are  placed  alternate  with  the  divifions  of  the 
remaining  cover  : whence  I fhould  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  fuch  flowers  want  the  calyx,  not  the  petals,  as  Linnaeus 
aflerts.  In  general  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  when  the  divi- 
fions of  the  calyx  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  and 
flamina,  the  petals  are  alternate  with  the  ftamina  and  flower- 
cup  : the  flamina  are  placed  oppofite  to  the  divifions  of  the 
calyx,  and  to  the  valves  or  inclofures  of  the  fruit,  when 
thefe  correfpond  in  number,  as  fometimes  happens  in  the 
natural  order  Caryophyllei ; and  all  the  parts  in  queflion  are 
attached  to  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers.  Again,  if  the 
ftamina,  in  plants  which  have  neither  calyx  nor  petals,  are 
equal  in  number,  and  oppofite  to  the  valves  or  inclofures  of 
the  fruit,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  they  are  placed 
upon  the  receptacle,  as  in  the  laft  cafe.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  alternate  with  the  valves,  the  inference  is, 
that  they  are  attached,  like  the  plants  of  the  clafs  Icojandria , 
to  the  calyx. 

In  flowers  that  confift  of  one  petal,  the  flamina  are  gene- 
rally inferted  into  its  bafe.  For  this  obfervation,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  minute  and  accurate  refearches  of  Vaillant 
and  Pontedera,  particularly  the  laft,  who  is  faid  to  have 
di  Hefted  the  flowers  of  two  thoufand  fpecies  of  plants,  with 
a view  to  eflablifh  a general  rule  with  refpeft  to  the  infertion 
of  the  filaments  of  the  ftamina.  By  attending  to  the  rule 
^ufl  mentioned,  we  can  determine  with  exaftnels,  in  doubt- 
ful 
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ful  cafes,  whether  the  flower  confifls  of  one  or  more  petals. 
It  is  in  this  manner  we  pronounce  with  certainty  the  flowers 
of  wood-forrel,  and  winter-green  (mentalis)  to  confift  of 
only  one  petal,  although  the  divifions  cohere  fo  {lightly  at 
the  bafe  as  to  be  eafily  miflaken  for  diftinct  leaves. 

There  are,  however,  fome  examples  oi  flowers  with  one 
petal  that  have  the  {lamina  attached  to  the  receptacle ; fucli 
are  heath,  American  upright  honey-fuckle,  and  fome  other 
plants  which  belong  to  the  natural  order  Biconies.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  ftamina  of  ciffus,  aloe  and  acacia. 

In  flowers  that  confift:  of  more  petals  than  one,  the  flamina 
are  generally  diftin£t  from  the  petals  ; being  attached  either 
to  the  calyx,  as  in  the  clafs  Icofandna  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
natural  orders  Calycanthenue  and  Calycljlorcs ; or  to  the  recep- 
tacle, as  in  the  greater  number.  This  rule,  however,  as 
well  as  the  foregoing,  admits  of  exceptions.  In  fca-pink, 
the  filaments  of  the  {lamina  are  inferted  into  the  claws  of 
the  petals,  which  are  five  in  number.  The  fame  appear- 
ance is  obferved  in  fta$-wort,  which  confifls  of  fix  diflinft. 
petals;  and  in  mod  of  the  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Caryophyllei , the  ftamina  are  attached  alternately  to  the  claws 
of  the  petals  and  {he  receptacle. 

A finking  exception  to  the  general  rule  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned.  In  fome  plants,  as  birth-wort  and  orchis,  the 
ftamina  are  inferted,  neither  into  the  ealyx,  petals,  nor  re- 
ceptacle, but  into  the  pointal,  or  female  organ  of  gene- 
ration. Upon  this  Angular  circumftance  is  founded  the 
clafs  Gynandria  in  the  Sexual  Method,  which,  however, 
contains  many  more  genera  than  in  Ariel  propriety  pertain 
to  it  ; as  paftion-flower,  grevia,  and  ferew -tree,  which  have 
no  charafleriftic  mark  of  this  kind. 

In  aflimilating  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  Lin- 
naeus diflinguilhes  the  filaments  by  the  name  of  the  fperina- 
tic  veffels. 

HLICES,  (from  JHum,  a thread,]  ferns,  one  of  the  feven 
families  or  natural  tribes  into  which  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  is  divided  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Phllofophia  Botanica. 
They  are  defined  to  be  plants  which  bear  their  flower  and  fruit 
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on  the  back  of  the  leaf  or  ftalk,  which,  in  this  clafs  of 
imperfeft  plants,  are  the  fame.  Fide  Fro  ns. 

In  the  Sexual  Syllem,  the  ferns  conftitute  the  firft  order 
or  fecondary  divifion  of  the  twenty-fourth  clafs,  Cryptoga- 
mia:  in  1 ournefort  s Me;hod  they  are  the  fixteenth  clafs; 
and  in  Ray’s  the  fourth  under  the  name  of  Capillares.  Hal- 
ler denominates  them  Epiphyllofpermee , that  is,  plants  that 
bear  their  feed  on  the  back  of  the  leaf ; others  term  them 
Acaules , becaufe  they  have  properly  no  Item. 

Filices  is  like, wife  the  name  of  the  fijty-fifth  order  in 
Linnaeus  s Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confiding  of 
plants,  which,  among  others,  have  the  general  charafier 
juft  mentioned. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  -this  Natural  Order. 

SECTION  I. 

Ferns , m which  the  Parts  of  FruAif cation  grow  upon  the 

Leaves. 


Linnacan  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 


Acrofichum. 

Adianthum , — — 

— Maiden -hair. 

Afplenium , — 

Spleen-wort,  or  milt-wafte. 

Blechnum. 

x * 

Hemionitis , — 

Ifoetes. 

— - Mules-fern. 

Lonchilis,  . — 

— Rough  fpleen-wort. 

Polypodium , — 

— Polypody. 

Pteris,  

Trichomanes . 

— Brakes,  or  female  fern. 

SECTION  II. 

Ferns,  in  which  the  Flowers  are  borne  upon  Foot-falks  that 
over-top  the  Leaves. 

Marflea. 

0 node  a. 

Ophiogloffum, 
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Linna?an  Genera. 
OphiogloJJ'um , — 

Ofmunda , — 

Pilularia,  — 


Englijh  Nantes . 
Adder’s-tongue. 
Ofmund-royal,  or  flowering, 
fern. 

Pepper-grafs. 


Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Natural  Order. 

'1  hefe  plants,  in  figure,  approach  the  more  perfect  vege- 
tables, being  furnifhed,  like  them,  with  roots  and  leaves. 

The  Roots  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  horizontally 
under  the  earth,  throwing  out  a number  of  very  (lender 
fibres  on  all  fides. 

The  Stem  in  thefe  plants  is  not  to  be  diflinguiflied  from 
the  common  foot-flalk,  or  rather  middle  rib,  of  the  leaves  : 
fo  that,  in  drift  propriety,  the  greater  number  of  ferns  may 
be  faid  to  be  acaules,  that  is,  to  want  the  flem  altogether:  in 
plants  of  the  fecond  feftion,  however,  the  middle  rib,  or  a 
dalk  proceeding  from  the  root,  overtops  the  leaves,  and 
forms  a flem,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  fupported. 

The  Leaves  proceed  either  fingly,  or  in  greater  num- 
bers, from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  main  root. 
They  are  winged,  or  hand-fhaped,  in  all  the  genera,  except 
in  adder’s-tongue,  pepper-grafs,  and  forne  fpecies  of  fpleen- 
wort. 

The  Flowers  of  the  ferns,  whatever  be  their  nature, 
are,  in  the  greater  number  of  genera,  faftened,  and,  as  it 
were,  glued  to  the  back  of  the  leaves;  in  fume,  they  are 
fupported  upon  a flem  or  (talk,  which  rifes  above  the  leaves, 
and  is  either,  as  we  faid  above,  a prolongation  of  their  middle 
rib,  or  iflues  out  of  the  centre  of  the  plant,  unconnected 
with  the  leaves  altogether.  From  thefe  different  modes  of 
flowering,  arife  the  two  feCtions,  or  divifions  of  this  Natural 
Order. 

The  Stamina  are  placed  apart  from  the  feed-bud,  or 
female  organ,  in  a genus  termed  by  Adanfon,  palma-flix: 
in  the  other  ferns,  where  we  have  been  able  to  difeover  the 
ftamina,  they  are  found  within  the  fame  covers  with  the 
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feed-bud.  This  principal  part  of  the  flower,  however,  has 
not  been  accurately  or  fatisfafiorily  traced,  except  in  a very 
few  genera,  the  chief  of  which  are  ifoetes,  pepper-grafs, 
and  marjilea.  M.  de  Juffieu,  who  firft  difcovered  the 
flowers  of  the  two  laft  genera,  obfervcs,  in  his  Memoir  on 
this  fubjeft,  delivered  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  1739,  that  their  ftamina  are  anthers,  or  tops  without  fila- 
ments ; that  they  are  top-fhaped,  and  open  above  by  a tranf- 
verfe  or  broad  furrow.  They  have  only  a fingle  cavity, 
from  which  iffues  a fine  duff,  compofed  of  fimple,  hard 
globules,  which  do  not  open  when  put  into  water,  as  thofe 
of  perfeft  plants. 

M.  Maratti,  in  1760,  employed  his  enquiries  upon  the 
ftamina  of  thefe  imperteft  plants,  and  is  faid  to  have  traced 
them  in  a great  many  genera.  His  difcoveries,  however,  on 
this  fubjedl,  have  not  been  generally  received  as  authentic. 

With  refpeft  to  what  are  vulgarly  called  the  feeds  of  ferns, 
wTe  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of 
precifion,  whether  they  are  indeed  feeds,  or  of  the  nature 
of  ftamina.  M.  de  Juffieu  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion. 

The  Canadian  fern  bears  at  the  origin  of  each  divifion  of 
the  leaves  a number  of  berries,  which  being  fown,  produce 
new  plants  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  feeds.  In  the  Py- 
renaean  Mountains  is  produced  a fmall  fpecies  of  annual: 
fern,  which  fows  itfelf  every  year,  and  is  termed  by  Tourne- 
fort,  filicula  montana  folio  vario.  ' M.  de  Juffieu  is  of  opinion, 
that  a ftriff  attention  to  this  plant  might  alone  accurately 
decide  the  queftion,  which  has  been  fo  long  agitated  among 
botanifts;  not  whether  the  ferns  are  furnifhed  with  feeds, 
(for  that  few  people  are  now'  difpofed  to  call  in  queftion)  ; 
but  of  what  nature  thefe  feeds  are,  and  where  placed;  whe- 
ther the  ftamina  are  feparate  from  the  female  parts,  on  the 
fame,  or  on  different  roots;  or,  whether  thefe  parts  are 
mingled  together  under  the  fame  cover,  or  in  the  fame 
heap  or  bundle  of  flowers,  as  fome  obfervations  of  Dille- 
nius  would  lead  us  to  imagine. 

In  fhort,  all  our  refearches  upon  this  fubjefl  are  mere 
conje&ure ; and  men  knew  much  more  of  thefe  imperfeft 
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pkn:s,  who  never  fueled  ihey  were  furnifhed  with  (lamina 
or  feeds,  loan  the  modems,  who  confining  their  enquiries 
to  thole  minute  parts  which  generally  elude  the  fight  have 
entirely  negfeacd  their  port  or  habit ; although  that  only  can 
fin  mill  accurate  diltindlive  charafters  in  this  natural  tribe 
or  family  of  plants. 

Mofl  of  the  ferns  have  a heavy,  difagreeable  fmell ; they 
are  opening,  and  attenuating.  ’ 

The  true  maiden-hair,  or  Capillaire  of  Montpelier,  a 
well-known  medicine,  is  the  adiantum  foliis  coriandri  of 
Cafpar  Bauhin,  the  capillus  veneris  verus  of  Gerard,  the 
adiantum  capillus  veneris  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a plant  which 
glows  in  Fiance,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  upon  old  moilt  walls, 
m wells,  fountains,  and  the  clefts  of  rocks.  The  leaves] 
which  are  almoft  triangular,  have  a fragrant  fmell,  and  an 
agreeable  tafle,  though  (lightly  aftringent  and  bitter.  They 
are  much  ufed  in  the  countries  which  produce  the  plant 
in  fyrups,  and  in  opening  and  diuretic  decodtions. 

Black  maiden-hair,  or  oak  fern,  the  adiantum  pulcherri - 
mum  of  Bauhin,  the  AJplcnium  adiantum  nigrum  of  Linnzeus, 
is  produced  naturally  in  molt  parts  of  England  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  (hady  places,  at  the  roots  of  trees  and  (hrubs. 

I he  pedicles  are  black,  and  the  pollen  or  dull  upon  the  back 
of  the  leaves  is  of  the  colour  of  faffron. 

As  there  has  been  no  fmall  confulion  in  diltinguifhing  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  maiden-hair  ufed  in  medicine;  and  as 
fome,  ignorant  in  botany,  have  erroneoully  fubftituted  in  their 
place,  the  leaves  of  Polypody  and  Hart’s  tongue,  which 
they  do  not,  however,  much  refemble,  and  even  the  root  of 
the  former ; 1 thought  it  would  not  be  improper  in  this  place 
to  obferve,  that  the  genuine  fpecies  of  Capillaire  are  re- 
duced to  fix:  that  of  Montpelier,  or  adiantum  Capillus  Vene- 
ris; the  black  which  has  juft  been  deferibed  ; the  Trichomanes , 
or  Englilh  black,  generally  ufed  with  us  for  the  firlt  fort; 
the  true  white,  or  ruta  muraria ; Ccterach  of  the  (hops, 
and  adiantum  pe datum,  which  grows  naturally  in  Canada 
and  Viiginia.  All  the  forts,  except  the  firlt  and  lalt,  rank 
Under  the  genus  AJplenium. 
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The  Canada  maiden-hair  approaches  neared  in  quality  to 
that  ol  Montpelier.  The  traders,  we  are  told,  pack  up 
their  goods  with  it  indead  of  hay,  when  they  are  fent  into 
didant  countries,  as  France  and  England  ; a circumdance 
which  renders  this  fern  fo  very  common  in  Europe. 

Ceterach,  or  common  fpleen-wort,  jud  mentioned, 
which,  like  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  grows  naturally 
on  old  walls,  churches,  and  clefts  of  moid  rocks,  is  termed 
by  the  natives  of  Languedoc,  where  it  is  produced  in  great 
abundance,  golden  locks,  becaufe  of  its  great  refemblance 
to  hair,  and  its  golden  colour.  It  is  peftoral,  aperient,  and 
particularly  adapted  for  difeafes  of  the  fpleen. 

The  plants  of  the  polypody  kind  ffrike  their  roots  into 

hatevei  they  can  lay  hold  of,  whether  done,  earth  or  tree. 
They  were  formerly  believed  to  be  particularly  attached  to 
oak-trees  ; but  this  is-  a midake,  as  they  are  found  much  more 
frequently  on  other  trees.  Polypody  is  prefcribed  in  medi- 
cine, and  edeeined  a gentle  purgative. 

Ophioglofliirn  has  only  one  leaf,  from  the  middle  of  which 
proceed  one  or  two  fpikes  of  flowers  refembling  a ferpent’s 
tongue  ; from  which  fancied  fimilitude  this  genus  of  plants 
has  derived  its  name  in  both  languages.  The  plant  is  vul- 
nerary, particularly  the  leaves,  when  infufed  in  od  of 
olives. 

The  root  of  the  female  fern,  a fpecies  of  pteris,  has  a bitter 
adringent  tade,  and  enters  into  the  compofition  of  fern- 
llone,  a very  powerful  adringent.  In  England,  the  afhes 
of  fern  kneaded  in  water,  have  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in 
bleaching  linen,  and  fupplying  the  place  of  foap.  The  trivial 
name  aquilina,  which  Linnaeus  gives  to  this  fpecies  of 
fihx,  is  derived  from  the  figure  of  a tranfverfe  fetdion  of 
the  root,  which  is  faid  to  refemble  the  Roman  eagle. 

Royal  ofmund,  a fpecies  of  flowering  fern,  is  lefs  bitter 
and  adringent  than  the  other  ferns  ; the  pith  of  the  root  is 
white,  vulnerary,  and  uled  in  decoction,  as  are  likewife  the 
bunches  or  cluders  of  flowers. 

ILORESCENT IA  (from  florefco,  to  flourifh  or  bloom). 
The  aa  of  flowering,  which  Linnaeus  and  the  SexualiUs 
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compare  to  the  aft  of  generation  in  animals  ; as  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  in  their  judgment,  refembles  the  birth.  Vide 
Flos. 

FLORIBUNDI  (from  florcre,  to  bloom.)  The  name 
of  the  feventh  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Method  founded  on  the 
calyx,  confining  ot  plants  that  have  a fimplc  perianthiurn, 
into  which  are  inferted  the  petals  and  ftamina.  This  clafs 
comprehends  the  icofandria  of  the  Sexual  Method,  and  the 
two  natural  orders,  Calycanthema  and  Calycifonc , which  fee. 

FLORISTS,  from  Flora.  By  this  name  Linnaeus 
terms  a clafs  of  botanical  writers,  who  enumerate  the  indi- 
genous or  native  vegetables  of  any  particular  place  or 
Country.  The  moll  eminent  of  thefe  enumerations,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  Floras,  are  Ray’s  and  Hudfon’s 
flora  anglica;  Linnaeus’ s flora  fuecica  and  lapp/mica ; Haller’s, 
helvetica ; Magnolius’s,  monfpeliaca ; Gmelin’s,  fibirica ; 
Vaillant’s,  parifma-,  Ruppius’s,  jenerjis  \ and  Hill’s  fora 
britannica. 

Thefe  floras  are  arranged  according  to  fome  approved 
fyftem,  as  Hudfon’s  after  that  of  Linnaeus,  and  contaiil 
the  generic  and  fpecific  differences  of  whatever  method  they 
adopt.  They  are  ufeful  in  conducting  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  curious  plants  in  one’s  country  ; as  they  inftruft  both 
in  the  place  of  growth,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  the  duration  of  any  particular  plant  in 
queftion. 

FLOS.  The  flower:  by  this  term,  former  botamfls, 
as  Columna,  Jungius,  Ray,  and  Tournefort,  evidently 
meant  the  petals,  or  beautiful  coloured  leaves  of  the  plant, 
which  generally  adhere  to  the  feed-bud,  or  rudiment  ot  the 
fruit . Vide  Anthus. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Sexual  Method,  the  petals 
have  loft  their  importance,  and  are  now  only  confidered  as 
a finer  fort  of  cover,  which  is  generally  prefent,  but  not 
effentially  neceftary  to  the  exiftence  of  a flower. 

A flower  then,  in  modern  botany,  is  as  different  in  mean- 
ing from  the  fame  term  in  former  writers,  as  from  the  vulgar 
acceptations  of  the  word  at  this  day.  The  petals,  the  calyx, 
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nay,  the  threads  or  filaments  of  the.  (lamina  may  all  be 
Wanting ; yet  it  is  a flower  dill,  provided  the  anthers  or 
male  organ,  and  the  ftigma  or  fummit  of  the  ftyle,  the 
Female  organ,  can  be  traced,  and  that  either  immediately 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  as  in  moll  plants ; on 
different  parts  of  the  fame  plant,  as  in  the  clafs  Monoscia ; 
or  on  different  plants,  raifed  from  the  fame  feed,  as  in 
the  clafs  Dicscia.  In  this  manner  is  to  be  underftood 
the  general  principle  with  which  the  Sexual  Method  fets 
out,  that  every  vegetable  is  furnifhed  with  flower  and  fruit. 
The  effence  of  the  flower,  as  the  author  immediately  fub- 
joins,  confiffs  in  the  anthers  and  Jiigma,  which  conftitute  a 
flower,  whether  the  covers,  that  is,  the  calyx  and  petals, 
are  prefent  or  not.  Vide  Principles  of  the  Sexual  Method, 
under  the  article  Anthjera, 

The  general  principle  juft  mentioned  is  extended  by  Lin- 
naeus to  thofe  plants  vulgarly  called  imperfedl;  I mean  the 
ferns,  mofles,  mufhrooms,  lichens  and  fea  weed ; in  molt 
of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  thing  re- 
fembling  flower  or  fruit.  As,  however,  in  a few  genera, 
fomethipg  like  (lamina  and  feeds,  have  been  difcovered;  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  all  furnifhed  with  fimilar  parts,  although 
their  minutenefs,  or  their  fituation  within  the  plant,  may  pre- 
vent us  from  difcovering  them,  either  by  the  naked  eye,  or 
with  the  alfiftance  of  gLfles. 

The  flowers  of  pepper-grafs  and  marfilea,  two  of  the  fern 
tribe,  were  difcovered  by  B.  Juflieu,  in  1739  ; thofe  of 
ifoetes  by  Linnaeus ; the  (lamina  of  the  fuel,  a numerous 
tribe  ol  fea- weed,  were  difcovered  by  Reaumur,  in  1711; 
whofe  obfervations  on  this  curious  fubjedt  were  confirmed 
by  Grifelini,  in  1750.  Mjcheli,  in  1729,  difcovered,  as 
he  imagined,  the  (tamina  of  the  mufbrooms.  The  calvx, 
petals,  (lamina  and  pointal  are  properly  parts  of  the  flower* 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  fruaification  pertaining  only  to 
the  fruit. 

FLOSCULOSI.  The  name  of  the  twelfth  clafs  in 
Tournefort  s Method,  confiding  of  compound  flowers  which 
are  compofed  entirely  of  florets  with  hollow  funnel-lhaped 
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petals.  The  ter*  is  exemplified  in  burdock,  thiftle,  art!, 
choke,  blue-bottle,  and  cudweed.  To  this  clafs  Tourne- 
fort  has  added  fcabious,  teafel,  and  fome  others,  which  re- 
ferable the  compound  flowers  in  being  contained  within  a 
common  calyx. 

Moll  of  the  plants  in  this  clafs  belong  to  the  two  firft  or- 
ders in  the  clafs  Syngenejia  of  the  Sexual  Method.  Vidi  Sy  n- 

CENESI  A. 

FLOS C ULUS.  A partial  or  lefler  floret  of  an  aggregate 
flower.  Vide  Aggregatus fios. 

FOLIATIO,  (from  folium,  a leaf.)  The  curious  man- 
ner in  which  the  leaves  are  wrapped  or  folded  up  in  the  buds. 
This  term  in  the  latter  editions  of  Linnaeus’s  works  is  chang- 
ed for  Vernatio,  which  fee. 

FOLIOLA.  The  lefler  leaves  or  lobes,  which,  toge- 
ther, conflitute  a compound  leaf.  Vide  infra. 

FOLIUM.  A leaf,  defined  to  be  a part  of  a plant,  ex- 
tended into  length  and  breadth  in  fucha  manner,  as  to  ha\e 
one  fide  diftinguilhable  from  the  other.  This  is  Millei  s 
definition;  and  is  certainly  more  intelligible  than  that  of 
Linnaeus,  which  denominates  leaves  the  organs  ol  motion, 
or  mufcles  of  the  plant. 

The  leaves  are  not  merely  ornamental  to  plants  ; they 
ferve  very  ufeful  purpofes,  and  make  part  ol  the  organs  of 
vegetation. 

The  greater  number  of  plants,  particularly  trees,  aic  fur- 
nilhed  with  leaves:  in  mufhfooms,  and  fhrubby  hoi fe-tail, 
they  are  totally  wanting.  Ludwig  defines  leaves  to  be  fibrous 
and  cellular  pr'oceffes  of  the  plant,  which  are  of  various 
figures,  but  generally  extended  into  a plain,  membranaceous 
or  fkinny  fubftance.  They  are  of  a deeper  green  than  the 
foot-ftalks  on  which  they  (land,  and  are  tormed  by  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  veflels  of  the  ftalk,  among  which,  in  feveia 
feaves,  the  proper  veflels  are  difting'uilhed  by  the  parti cu  ar 
talle,  colour,  and  fmell  ol  the  liquors  contained  within 

them.  . 

By  the  eX^anfion  of  the  veflels  of  the  ftalk  are  produce 
feVtral  ramifications,  which  crofling  each  other  mutual  y, 


Form  2 kind  of  net,  the  mefhes  or  interfaces  of  which  are 
filled  up  with  a tender  cellular  fubfamce,  called  the  pulp, 
pith,  or  parenchyma.  This  pulpy  fubftance  is  frequently 
confumed  by  certain  fmall  infefts,  whilft  the  membranous 
net  remaining  untouched  exhibits  the  genuine  fkeleton  of 
the  leaf. 

The  net  in  quefaon  is  covered  externally  with  an  epidermis 
or  fcarf-fkm,  which  appears  to  be  a continuation  of  the 
fcarf-fkin  of  the  fialk,  and,  perhaps,  of  that  of  the  ftem. 
M.  Defauffure,  a judicious  naturalift,  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  this  fcarf-fkm,  like  that  of  the  petals,  is  a true  bark, 
compofed  itfelf  of  an  epidermis  and  cortical  net;  thefe 
paits  feem  to  be  the  organs  of  perfpiration,  which  ferve  to 
diffipate  the  fuperfluous  juices. 

The  coitical  net  is  furmfhed,  principally  on  the  lower  fur- 
face  ol  the  leaf,  with  a great  number  of  fuckers  or  abfor- 
bent  veffels,  defaned  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air.  The 
uppei  fui  face,  turned  towards  heaven,  ferves  as  a defence 
to  the  lower,  which  looks  downward ; and  this  difpofition  is 
fo  effential  to  the  vegetable  ceconomy,  that,  if  a branch  is 
overturned  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  deftroy  the  natural  direc- 
tion Oi  the  leaves,  they  will,  of  them  helves,  in  a very  ihort 
time,  refume  their  former  pofition ; and  that  as  often  as  the 
branch  is  thus  overturned. 

Leaves  then  are  ufeful  and  neceffary  organs  ; trees  perifh, 
when  totally  diverted  of  them.  In  general,  plants  ftript  of 
any  of  their  leaves,  cannot  fhoot  vigoroufly;  witnefs  thofe 
which  have  undergone  the  depredations  of  infefts  ; witnefs* 
likewife,  the  very  common  pra&ice  of  ftripping  off  fame 
of  the  leaves  from  plants,  when  we  would  fufpend  their 
growth,  or  diminifh  the  number  of  their  fhoots.  This  me- 
thod is  fometimes  obferved  with  corn  and  the  efculent  graffes; 
and,  in  cold  years,  is  praftifed  on  fruit-trees  and  vines,  to 
render  the  fruit  riper  and  better  coloured:  but  in  this’eafe 
it  is  proper  to  wait  till  the  fruits  have  acquired  their  full 
bulk,  as  the  leaves  contribute  greatly  to  their  growth,  but 
funder,  when  too  numerous,  that  exquilite  readying  of  the 
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juices,  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  render  them  delicious  and 
palatable. 

When  vegetation  ceafes,  the  organs  of  perfpiration  and 
infpiration  become  fuperfluous.  Plants,  therefore,  are  not 
always  adorned  with  leaves : they  produce  new  ones  every 
year ; and  every  year  the  greater  part  are  totally  divefted  of 
them,  and  remain  naked  during  the  winter.  Vide  Fron- 


DESCENTIA  el  DeFOLIATIO. 

Having  premifed  thefc  general  obfervations  refpe&ing 
the  anatomy  and  ufe  of  the  leaves,  I proceed  to  confider  the 
external  form  and  configuration  of  this  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental part  of  the  plant,  and  to  particularize  the  feveral 
diltin&ions  which  are  made  by  botanical  writers  on  that  fub- 
je£L 

Of  leaves,  feme  are  primary,  others  accefTary ; tliefe 
laft  are  the  Jlipula  and  braftea:  of  Linnaeus;  the  firft  of 
which  are  a fet  of  feales,  generally  placed  at  the  origin  of 
the  young  footftalks  for  fupport : the  latter  accompany  the 
flowers,  and  differ  in  figure  and  colour  from  the  proper 
leaves  of  the  plant.  Vide  Bractea  and  Stipu la. 

In  viewing  the  external  appearance  of  leaves  with  re- 
ference to  vegetable  arrangement,  two  things  occur  to  be 
confidered  : 

The  Form  of  leaves,  and  their  Determination. 

By  the  form  of  leaves,  I underftand  their  ftru&ure,  and 
external  configuration.  By  their  determination,  every  thing 
refpefting  leaves,  which  does  not  pertain  to  their  form,  but 
to  their  difpofition  on  the  plant. 

Leaves,  confidered  with  refpett  to  their  form,  are  divided 

into  Ample  and  compound. 


Simple  Leaves. 

Simple  leaves  are  fuch  whofe  footftalk  is  terminated  by  a 
Angle  expanfion;  in  other  words,  whofe  divifions,  however 
deep,  do  not  reach  the  middle  rib.  To  underftand  this,  let 
it  be  obferved,.  that  the  middle  rib  of  every  leaf  is  the  prin- 
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clpal  prolongation  of  the  footflalk,  which,  to  form  the 
membranaceous  expanfion  called  the  leaf,  runs  out,  as  was 
obferved  above,  into  a number  of  ramifications,  that  inof. 
cubting  and  croffing  each  other  mutually,  form  the  cortical 
net  already  defcnbed.  When  thefe  ramifications  of  the 
footflalk  are  fo  connected  as  to  form  one  entire  expanfion, 
the  leaf  is  faid  to  be  fimple ; but  when  the  middle  rib  be- 
comes, in  faft,  a footflalk,  and  many  different  expanfions, 
inflead  of  one,  proceed  from  the  common  footflalk,  the 

leaf  is  faid  to  be  compound.  This  will  be  further  illuflratcd 
below. 

Simple  leaves  are  either 

Round,  folium  orbiculatum  ; as  in  rumex  digynus. 

Egg- fhaped,  ovatum  ; as  in  vaccinium  myrtillus. 

Oval  or  elliptic,  ovale  ; as  in  the  rofe. 

Wedge- fhaped,  cuneiforme  ; as  in  apium  graveolens. 

Oblong,  oblongum , as  in  forrel  and  woolly  ceraflium. 
Lancet-fhapcd,  lanceolatum ; that  is,  tapering  towards  each 
extremity,  as  in  plantago  lanceolata. 

Equally  broad  every  way,  line  are ; as  in  rofemary,  pine, 
and  the  graffes. 

Chafly  and  ever-green,  aeerofum ; as  in  fir,  yew,  pine, 
and  cedar-trees.  N 

Awl  fhaped,  fubulatum  ; that  is,  gradually  contrafting 
towards  the  top,  as  in  juniper,  arenaria  faxatilis , and  Jedum 
rupejlre. 

Eai  fhaped,  aunculaJutn ; that  is,  furmfhed  with  two  ap- 
pendages or  ears  at  the  bafe  near  the  foot- flalk,  as. in  jun~ 
germannia  ciliaris. 

Heart-fhaped,  cordatum  ; as  in  lime-tree. 

Kidney-fhaped,  reniforme ; as  in  afarabacca,  fea  bind- 
weed, campanula  rotundijolia,  and  faxifraga granulata. 

Arrow-ihaped,  Jagittatum ; as  in  field  bind-weed,  and 
common  heath. 

Halbeit  or  fpear-fhaped,  hajlatum\  as  in  bitter-fweet ; 
and  fcutellaria  hajhjolia. 

Parted  half-way  down,  fjfum. 

Divided  almoft  to  the  midrib,  kbatunu 
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From  the  number  of  divifions  in  either  cafe,  the  leaves 
are  termed  bifida,  trif.da,  biloba,  triloba,  &c. 

Hand-fhaped,  palmatum ; that  is,  refembling  an  open 
palm  or  hand,  a fan,  or  an  umbrella.  Thefe  leaves  have 
very  deep  longitudinal  divifions  extending  almoft  to  the  bafe  ; 
fuch  are  thofe  of  palma  chrijli , palmetto  or  thatch,  fome  of  the 
ferns,  and  the  true  rhubarb,  the  rheum  palmatum  of  Linnaeus. 
The  leaves  of  a fpecies  of  pafhon-flower  are  fhaped  like  the 
wings  of  a bat. 

With  refpeft  to  their  tip  or  extremity,  fimple  leaves  are. 

Stumped,  or  feem  bitten,  truncatum  ; as  in  the  tulip-tree. 

Terminated  with  tendrils,  cirrofum\  as  in  fuperb  lily. 

The  margin  or  brim  of  the  leaf  runs  out  into  rigid  points 
or  thorns  (folium  fpinojum)  as  in  holly  ; or  is  furnilhed  with 
horizontal  points  of  the  confiflence  of  the  leaf  (folium 
dentatum)  as  in  dandelion,  fpring-primrofe,  and  cpilsbium 
mantanum.  In  vaccinium  myrtillus , and  arbutus  alpina , it  is 
fawed  ( folium ' /erratum)  \ that  is,  furnifhed  with  teeth,  whofe 
points  look  towards  the  tip  or  upper  extremity  of  the  leaf, 
In  primula  farinof a,  it  is  notched  (crenatum)  or  cut  into  fmall 
teeth,  which  are  either  fharp  or  round  at  the  points,  and  do 
not  look  to  either  extremity.  In  erica  ciliaris,  it  is  fringed 
like  an  eye-lafh,  ( ciliatum ),  or  guarded  longitudinally  by 
parallel  briftles,  The  upper  part  of  the  leaf  has  commonly 
a fmoother  furface  than  the  lower  ; it  is  befides  of  a deeper 
green,  and  has  its  nerves  and  ramifications  generally  hollow  ; 
whilflthe  ribs  of  the  lower  furface  are  mod  commonly  pro- 
minent, This  rule,  however,  is  not  univerfal  ; fome  leaves 
have  their  ribs  prominent  above,  and  hollow  below,  d hefe 
leaves  are  called  by  botamfts,  folia  bullata  ; that  is,  bhflered 
leaves.  Such  are  thofe  of  many  fpecies  of  fage.  Again, 
the  leaves  of  fucculent,  bulbous,  and  feveral  liliaceous 
plants,  have  on  neither  fide,  the  prominent  nerves  or  ribs 
which  are  found  on  almoft  all  the  leaves  of  trees. 

, With  refpeft  to  their  furface,  leaves  are,( 

Cottony,  or  covered  with  a beautiful  white  down , folium, 
tomentefum ; as  in  cerajiium  tomentojum , rafpberry,  and  the 
greater  part  of  plants  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Woolly,  or  foft  like  velvet,  lanatum , as  in  iron-wort, 

ledum  villofum,  and  iome  geraniums. 

Hairy,  pilofum  ; as  in  cortufa  and  juncus  pilofus. 

Briftly,  htfpidum ; as  in  turritif  hirfuta. 

Rough  with  knots,  fcabrum ; and  covered  with  pimples, 
papulofum  ; as  in  feveral  of  the  fig-marigolds. 

Pnckly,  aculeatum  ; as  in  fome  of  the  thillles. 

Covered  with  tranfparent  points,  punflatum ; as  in  St. 
John’s  wort. 

Smooth,  gialrum  ; as  in  bay. 

Shining  or  glittering,  nitidum',  as  in  Canadian  angelica, 
and  fome  magnolias. 

Wrinkled,  rugo/um;  as  in  fage. 

Beautifully  plaited,  plicaturn  ; as  in  lady’s  mantle. 

Ruling  and  falling  in  convexities  towards  the  margin,  un- 
dulatum  ; as  in  as  not  he  ra  mollijp.ma. 

Covered  with  fimple,  unbranched  prolongations  of  the 
footfialk,  that  extend  from  the  bafe  to  the  tip,  nervofum  ; 
as  in  cinnamon,  camphire,  and  fome  of  the  plantains. 

Covered  with  veins,  or  branched  velfels,  vencfum ; as  in 
laurus  nobilis,  and  moft  plants. 

Clammy,  vifcidum  ; as  in  Jenecio  vifcofus. 

Beautifully  coloured,  coloration  ; as  in  amaranthus  tricolor. 

Naked,  nudum  ; that  is,  without  any  kind  of  hair  or 
pubefcence. 

Ray,  and  after  him  Linnaeus,  has  diftinguifhed  a natural 
family  of  plants,  by  the  name  of  afperifohce ; that  is,  plants 
whofe  leaves  are  rough  to  the  touch. 

With  refpeft  to  their  fubllance,  or  general  port,  leaves  are, 

Cylindrical,  teres  ; as  in  allium  vineule,  and  oleraccum. 

Succulent,  as  in  the  aloes. 

Sword-fhaptjd,  as  in  iris. 

Shaped  like  a Perfian  feymitar,  acinacijorme ; as  in  fome  of 
the  fig-mai  igolds,  fome  oi  which  are  likewife  hatchet  and 
tongue-ihaped. 

Two-edged,  anceps  ; as  :n  Jifyrinchium. 

Keel-fhaptd  on  the  under  furface,  carinatum ; as  in  crimon 
■fl/iaticum, 
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Compound  Leaves. 

Compound  leaves  are  fuch  whofe  footftalk  is  terminated 
by  feveral  expanfions  ; in  other  words,  whofe  divifions  ex- 
tend to  the  common  footftalk,  which  not  running  into  the 
membranaceous  part  of  the  leaf,  fupports  the  feveral  lobes 
or  leffer  leaves,  called  fotiola , of  which  the  compound 
leaf  confifts. 

Thekfoliola  or  lobes  are,  themfelves,  fmall  Pimple  leaves, 
and,  like  them,  vary  in  their  form,  according  to  the  diftinc- 
tions  already  eltablifhed.  Like  them|  alfo,  they  are  fome- 
times  furnifhed  with  fhort  footftalks,  (folium  petiolatum) ; 
fometimes  feated  upon  the  middle  rib  without  any  proper 
footftalk,  (folium fejjile.)  Vide  infra. 

In  compound  leaves,  the  produftion  of  the  bafe  of  the 
leaf  to  which  the  leffer  leaves  adhere  is  by  botanifts  called 
cojla , the  rib.  The  fame  term  is  ufed  for  the  principal  pro- 
longation of  the  footftalk  in  fiinple  leaves.  This  prolonga- 
tion in  each  of  the  lobes  of  a compound  leaf  is  by  fome 
denominated  a nerve;  by  others,  lefs  properly,  a vein. 
The  nerve  is  either  moil  confpicuous  in  the  middle  of  the 
leaf,  and  then  it  is  likewife  fometimes  called  cafla,  the  rib  ; 
or  it  is  divided  at  its  entrance  into  the  membranaceous  part  ot 
the  leaf,  into  two,' three,  five,  feven,  or  more  parts. 

As  ftudents  of  botany  are  frequently  at  a lofs  to  know 
compound  leaves  by  fight,  and  fometimes  apt  to  miftake  a 
common  footftalk  for  a branch,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  angle  which  they  form  in  iffuing  from  the  Items  and 
branches,  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  flat,  if  not  hollow- 
ed ; fo  that  they  prefent  two  furfaces,  a front  and  a back ; 
the  former,  as  we  have  faid,  hollow  or  flat,  the  latter,  con- 
vex ; whereas,  Items  and  branches  are  uriiverfally  alike  on 
both  fides,  being  either  both  round,  both  flat,  or  both  angu- 
lar. 

Again,  buds  are  never  obferved  in  the  angles  formed  by 
the  lobes  of  a compound  leaf  with  the  foot-ftalk  ; they  iffue 
from  the  angle  which  the  whole  leaf  makes  with  the  branch 
or  ftem.  LafUy,  the  branches  in  woody  plants  continue  aftct 
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the  leaves  are  fallen.  The  common  footftalk  of  a compound 
leat,  howe\ei  much  it  may  refemble  a branch  in  appearance, 
may  always  be  certainly  diftinguilhed  by  this  circumftance, 
that  it  falls  off  with  the  leaves  which  it  fupports. 

Compound  leaves  are  divided  into  compound  properly  fo 
called;  leaves  twice  compounded;  and  leaves  more  than 
twice  compounded.  Each  divifion  admits  of  a variety  of 
modifications,  which  give  rife  to  as  great  a variety  of  terms. 

. A COmPound  leaf  properly  fo  called,  folium  compofitum, 
is  only  once  compounded,  and  admits  of  the  following 
varieties.  6 

A finger-fhaped  leaf,  digltatum,  is  properly  a modification 
of  a hand-fhaped  one,  with  this  difference,  that  the  divifions, 
which  refemble  fingers,  are  diftinft,  and  extend  to  the  ex- 
tremity or  top  of  the  footftalk  on  which  they  are  colletted 
in  rays.  Lupin,  horfe-chefnut,  Ethiopian  fourgourd,  and 
filk  cotton-tree,  furnifh  examples.  From  the  number  of 
fingers  or  leaves  thus  collefted,  other  terms  have  been  in- 
vented. When  two,  the  leaf  is  termed  binatum ; when 
three,  ternatum , from  the  numerals,  two  and  three,  com- 
pounded with  the  Latin  verb,  fignifying  to  grow.  Some- 
times too,  the  fingers  in  queftion  are  feated  immediately  oft 
the  top  of  the  footftalk;  fometimes,  as  in  trefoil,  each  finger 
is  furnilhed  with  a fmall  proper  footftalk. 

A winged  or  pinnated  leaf,  pinnutum , is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  fmaller  leaves  arranged  like  wings  along  the 
fides  of  a common  footftalk.  In  the  former  fpecies  of 
compound  leaves,  the  lobes  are  attached  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  footftalk;  in  this,  the  common  footftalk  is 
prolonged,  becomes  a kind  of  middle  rib,  and  receives  the 
lobes  on  both  fides  of  it.  Thefe  lobes  or  leffer  leaves  are 
diftina,  and  have  generally  fmall  partial  footftalks,  by  which 
they  are  attached  to  the  common  footftalk  or  middle  rib 
The  term  is  commonly  appropriated  to  leguminous  plants" 
as  the  arenas  and  moll  of  the  butterfly-fliaped  flowers,  and 
admits  of  confiderable  varieties. 

The  lobes  of  a winged  leaf  are  fometimes  oppofite,  as  in 
iumach  ; fomeumes  alternate,  as  in  Greek  valerian.  Com. 
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pound  winged  leaves  are  frequently  terminated  by  an  odd 
leaf  or  lobe,  which  is  not  attached  to  the  fides,  as  the  other 
lobes,  but  ftands  by  itfelf,  and  proceeds  from  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  rib.  This  mode  of  winged  leaf  is  exempli- 
, fied  in  many  of  the  fumachs;  acacias,  and  ladies  finger. 
Inflead  of  the  odd  lobe  juft  mentioned,  fome  winged  leaves 
are  terminated  with  tendrils.  When  neither  an  odd  lobe,  nor 
a tendril  terminates  a winged  leaf,  it  is  called  by  botanifts  an 
abruptly  winged  leaf,  as  in  robinia  caragana.  In  fome  plants 
the  lobes  are  of  an  unequal  length,  fome  pairs  being  larger 
than  others.  The  leaf  in  that  cafe  is  faid  to  be  interruptedly 
winged,  and  is  exemplified  in  fome  fpecies  of  ladies  finger. 
Laftly,  a winged  leaf  fometimes  confifts  of  two  lobes  or 
lefler  leaves  only,  as  in  fabago  or  bean  caper,  and  fome  of 
the  acacias.  This  fpecies  of  winged  leaf  is  termed  by  bota- 
tanifts  folium  conjugatum. 

A recompounded  or  t;wice  compounded  leaf,  folium  de- 
eompoftum , is  that  in  which  the  footftalk,  inflead  of  fupport- 
ing  lobes  or  lefier  leaves  on  the  top,  or  on  each  fide,  bears 
partial  footftalks,  from  which  proceed  the  leaves  on  both  fides. 

In  barren -wort  each  of  the  lateral  footftalks  fupports  three 
leaves;  this  fort  of  leaf  is  termed  by  Linnaeus,  biternalum% 
or  duplicato-ternatum  ; that  is,  double-three-leaved.  In  many 
acacias,  the  fmall  leaves  are  arranged  like  wings,  not  around 
the  common  footftalk,  but  on  each  fide  of  the  partial  or  late- 
ral footftalks  proceeding  from  it  ; fo  that  this  kind  of  com- 
pound leaf  is  very  properly  fliled  double-winged,  ( bipimiatum 
feu  duplicato-pinnatum). 

In  fome  fpecies  of  paffion-flower,  and  cuckow-pint,  the 
footftalk  divides  at  top  into  two  parts,  on  the  inficle  of  which 
the  lobes  or  lefler  leaves  are  fupported.  This  fpecies  of  ■ 
compound  leaf  is  termed  foot-fhaped  ( pedatum ). 

A more  than  twice  compounded  leaf,  folium  fupradccompo - 
Jtium , is  that  in  which  the  lateral  footftalks,  inilead  of  beaiing 
leaves,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  are  fubdivided  into  other  par- 
tial footftalks,  from  whence  proceed  the  lobes  or  lefler  leaves; 
in  other  words,  double-three-leaved,  and  double-winged- 
leaves,  are  here  inferted  into  a common  foot-ftalk  : the  leaf, 
jn  the  fir  ft  cafe,  being  termed  triple-three-leaved  ( tritematuru 
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jnu  triplicato-ternatum) ; in  the  fecond,  triple-winged  (tri- 
piunaturn  feu  triplicato-pinnatum. 

Of  the  Determination  or  Difpofition  of  Leaves. 

The  determination  of  leaves,  whether  fimple  or  compound, 
comprehends  the  four  following  particulars  : the  place  of  the 
leaf;  its  infertion  ; fituation  ; and  direftion. 

By  the  place  of  the  leaf  is  meant  the  particular  part  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  plant. 

A flower-leaf,  folium  florale , is  placed  near  the  flower, 
and  never  appears  but  with  it. 

A branch-leaf,  folium  rameunl , is  feated  or  placed  upon 
the  branch. 

A flem-leaf,  folium  cauhnum,  grows  from  the  ftem  or 
flalk  of  the  plant. 

An  axillary-leaf,  folium  axijlare,  is  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  infertion  of  the  branches  : in  other  words,  from 
their  arm-pit,  or  the  angle  which  they  form  with  the  ftem. 

A bottom,  radical,  or  root-leaf,  folium  radicale , comes 
immediately  from  the  root,  without  adhering  to  the  ftem. 

A feed-leaf,  folium  feminale , proceeds  immediately  from 
a feed  which  has  Iprouted  ; and  is  a produftion  of  its  cotyle- 
dons ox  lobes.  Vide  COTYLEDONES. 

By  the  infertion  of  a leaf  is  meant  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  plant. 

A leaf  furnifhed  with  a foot-ftalk,  is  termed  by  Botanifts 
petiolatum  folium ; that  which  is  feated  immediately  on  the 
ftem  or  branch  without  any  manifeft  foot-ftalk,  folium  feffile% 
and  is  exemplified  in  fpiked  mint,  teucrium  fcordium , and 
tormentilla  eredta. 

1 he  fame  name  is  retained,  when  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  only 
is  left  without  any  membranaceous  expanfion,  as  in  jujube. 

A target  fhaped  leaf,  folium  peltaium,  has  the  footftalk  in, 
ferted  into  the  center  of  the  lower  difk  or  furface,  and  not 
tnto  the  bale  or  margin.  This  fingular  kind  of  leaf  is  ex, 
emphfied  in  water  lily,  palma  Chrijli,  Indian-crefs,  jack  in 
d box,  and  a fpecies  of  geranium , hence  named  peltatum. 

This 
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This  fpecies  of  leaf  was  formerly  termed  umbil'tcated,  from 
a fmall  cavity  like  a navel,  that  is  formed  on  the  upper  fide, 
immediately  oppofiteto  the  infertion  of  the  footfialk. 

A running-leaf,  decurrens , adheres  clofely  to  the  flalk  as 
if  glued  to  it,  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle,  the  upper  half 
remaining  detached  and  free;  in  other  words,  this  fort  of 
leaf  extends  itfelf  downwards  along  the  Hem,  beyond  its 
proper  termination.  It  is  exemplified  in  thiflle,  verbaf- 
cum,  and  globe  flower. 

A leaf  is  faid  to  embrace  the  Item,  amplexicaule,  when  by 
its  bafe  it  entirely  furrounds  it  tranfverfely ; as  in  moth-mul- 
lein, and  black  henbane.  Thefe  leaves  are  generally  heart 
and  arrow-fhaped. 

A perforated  leaf,  folium  perfolialum,  differs  from  the 
former  term,  in  that  the  perforating  flalk  or  branch  does  not 
touch  the  margin,  but  approaches  the  center  of  the  leaf.  It 
is  exemplified  in  perforated  uvularia,  and  round-leaved 
bupleurum. 

Two  oppofite  leaves  cohering  at  their  bafe,  fo  as  to  form 
one  body  embracing  the  flalk,  are  termed  by  Linnaeus  folia 
connata.  Many  fpecies  of  honey-fuckle  and  hemp-agrimony 
furnifh  proper  examples. 

A glove-like  leaf,  folium  vaglnans,  has  the  bafe  formed 
into  a tube  or  cylinder,  which  embraces  the  flalk  like  a 
fheath  or  glove ; as  in  corn,  grafs,  and  many  liliaceous 
plants. 

Situation  regards  the  refpeflive  pofition  of  the  leaves  be- 
tween themfelves.  In  this  refpeft  leaves  are 

Alternate,  when  they  come  out  fingly,  and  are  ranged 
gradually  upon  both  fides  of  the  Hem,  as  in  antirrhinum  cym- 
balarla ; oppofite,  when  they  come  out  in  pairs,  facing 
each  other  ; the  reverfe  of  the  former. 

In  mod  plants  with  oppofite  leaves,  each  pair  is  crolfed  by 
that  immediately  above  or  below  it,  fo  that  the  leaves  point 
four  different  ways  ; thus,  if  one  pair  Hands  eaft  and  well, 
the  one  immediately  below  it  Hands  north  and  fouth,  and 
croffesthe  former  at  right  angles;  the  third  pair  croffes  the 
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fecond,  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  all  the  pairs  are  completed. 
In  this  way  are  arranged  the  leaves  of  myrtle,  jeffamine, 
rocket,  and  feveral  others. 

Placed  in  whorls  or  rings,  verticillafa  folia,  when  more 
than  two  leaves  furround  the  Item.  The  different  modifica- 
tions of  this  term  are  derived  from  the  number  of  leaves  of 
which  the  ring  confifls;  folia  terna,  when  three,  as  in  olean- 
der; quaterna,  four,  as  in  fedurn  verticillatum  ; quina,  five  ; 
fena,  fix,  as  in  galium  fpurium. 

Starry  leaves,  Jlellata,  a modification  of  the  former  term: 
when  four,  fix  or  more  leaves  are  fo  placed  around  the  Item 
as  to  refemble  a flar,  as  in  wood-roof  and  galium. 

Scattered,  Jparfa,  when  they  are  difpofpd  without  any  re- 
gular order  ; as  in  feveral  fpecies  of  lily. 

Crowded,  or  difpoied  in  cluflers,  conjcrta,  when  they 
come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in  great  numbers, 
and  are  placed  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  their  exaft  fituation,  as  in  toad-flax,  and  antirrhinum 
monjpeffulanum . 

Laid  over  one  another  like  tiles  or  fifh-fcales,  imbricata, 
as  in  fome  fpecies  of  faxifrage. 

Placed  in  bundles,  fafciculata,  when  many  leaves  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  point,  as  in  the  larch  tree,  and  fome 
pines. 

Ranged  along  two  fides  of  the  branches  only, . dijlicha,  as 
in  the  fir-tree. 

With  refpeci  to  direction,  leaves  are, 

Oblique,  obliqua,  when  the  bafe  looks  to  the  fky,  and 
the  tip  to  the  horizon,  as  in  knee-holly,  Perfian  fritillaria 
and  protea. 

Bent  inwards,  inflexa,  when  they  are  bowed  or  turned 
upwards  towards  the  plant.  — 

Laid  clofe  to  the  Item,  adprefj'a. 

Upright,  eredla,  nearly  perpendicular;  in  other  words, 
when  they  form  an  extremely  fmall  angle  with  theftem. 

Spreading,  patentia,  when  they  recede  from  the  Item,  yet 
fo  a?  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  it, 
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Horizontal,  horizon! alia,  or  patentijfima , when  they  Hand 
at  right  angles  with  the  Hera. 

Reclined,  reclinata  et  refexa,  when  they  are  bowed  down- 
wards in  fuch  a manner  that  the  bafe  is  higher  than  the  tip 
or  fummit. 

Rolled  back,  revaluta,  when  the  fummit  or  tip  is  rolled 
inwards. 

Depending,  depcndentia,  when  they  point  with  their  fum- 
mits  to  the  earth. 

A rooting  leaf,  folium  radicans  is  one,  which  being 
planted,  ftrikes  root,  and  vegetates.  Such  are  the  flefhv 
folid  leaves  of  feveral  liliaceous  plants,  as  the  aloe  and  fea- 
onion. 

A floating  leaf,  natans , lies  or  floats  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  as  in  the  water-lily  and  pond-weed. 

A drowned  or  funk  leaf,  detnerfum,  is  that  which  is  placed 
below  the  furface  of  the  water,  as  in  the  fea-weed. 

In  moft  fpecies  of  rufcus,  or  butcher’s  broom,  the  flowers 
grow  upon  different  parts  of  the  leaves ; on  the  middle  of 
the  upper  furface  in  rufcus  aculeatus  ct  flexuofus ; on  the 
middle  of  the  under  fide  in  rufcus  hypophyllum  et  hypoglojfum ; 
in  which  laft  the  flowers  ifTue  from  between  the  main  leaf, 
and  a fmaller  one  refembling  a tongue,  which  is  placed  near 
the  middle  of  the  under  furface  of  the  former.  In  rufcus 
aridrogynus,  the  flowers  proceed  from  the  margin  or 
brim  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  furnifh  very  elegant  and  natural  marks 
in  difcriminating  the  fpecies  of  plants.  In  no  part, 
indeed,  is  nature  more  various  than  in  the  ftruCture  of 
the  leaves,  the  very  numerous  fpecies  of  which  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  carefully  ftudied  by  the  beginning  botanift. 
Ray,  Linnzeus,  Royen,  and  other  eminent  botanifts,  have 
borrowed  the  greater  part  of  their  fpecific  names,  as  well  as 
characters,  from  this  part  of  the  plant. 

The  oppofition  and  alternation  of  the  leaves  furnifh  cha- 
racters which  are  generally  conftant,  that  is,  found  to  obtain 
in  all  the  plants  of  the  fame  genus,  or  even  of  the  fame 
natural  order. 
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In  euphorbia,  rock-rofe,  American  viburnum,  caFveB 
fnout,  lily  and  French  willow-herb,  thefe  characters  ferve 
to  diftinguifh  the  fpecies ; in  fome  of  which  the  leaves  are 
oppofite,  or  placed  two  by  two  ; in  others  alternate. 

In  the  different  fpecies  of  jeffamirte,  fpeedwell  and  borage, 
the  lower  leaves  at  the  branches  are  oppofite;  the  upper 
leaves  at  the  flowers,  alternate. 

Pond-weed,  and  a fpecies  of  cinquefoil,  have  the  lower 
leaves  alternate  ; the  upper  ones  at  the  branches,  oppofite. 

In  oleander,  the  lower  leaves  are  oppofite  ; the  upper 
ones  grow  by  threes,  the  lowefl  modification  of  leaves 
placed  in  a whorl  or  ring  (folia  verticil  lata) . Vide  Supra. 

In  butcher’s  broom,  the  lower  leaves  grow  by  threes ; the 
upper  ones  are  alternate:  the  branches  have  the  fame 
fituation. 

In  a fpecies  of  calve’s  fnout,  and  tick  feeded  fun-flower, 
coreopjis,  the  lower  leaves  grow  by  fours  • the  upper  ones 
are  alternate. 

The  natural  fituation  of  the  leaves  in  plants  that  are  much 
branched,  Linnaeus  thinks  is  belt  concluded  from  the  radical 
or  bottom  leaves. 

Oppofite  and  compound  leaves  are  often  fubjeCt  to  luxu- 
riance in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  hence  give  rife  to  confiderable 
varieties,  which  muft,  in  all  cafes,  be  carefully  diftinguifhed 
from  the  fpecies. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  lyjtmachia  and  pimpernel,  the  leaves, 
which  are  generally  oppofite,  grow  occafionally  by  threes, 
fours,  or  fives. 

A fpecies  of  pui  pie  loo  fie- ft  rife  has  fometimes  three  leaves 
growing  round  the  ftalk. 

As  thefe,  however,  are  but  accidental  varieties,  and  the 
characters  in  queftion  are  not  permanent,  but  fubjeft 
to  vary  when  the  plant  is  propagated  from  feed,  we 
fhould  be  careful,  in  all  fuch  inftances,  not  to  load  or  in- 
cumber any  genus  of  plants  with  an  unneceffary  imfliipli*. 
cation  of  fpecies,  when  the  characters  are  not  fufficiently 
conftant  to  entitle  arty  particular  plant  to  that  appellation, 
hen  thefe  varieties  happen  in  plants  with  oppofite  leavdSt, 
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the  ftalk,  from  being  fquare,  becomes  furniftied  with  many 
Tides,  as  of  fix  in  the  lalt  inftance. 

Again,  finger-fhaped  leaves,  of  which  there  are  many 
different  modes,  occafionally  gain  an  addition  of  one  or  two 
leaves  in  the  fame  fpecies,  as  in  fome  trefoils. 

Curled  leaves,  folia  crifpa , which  are  a frequent  variety, 
Linnaeus  denominates  a fort  of  monftrous  produ&ion,  and 
compares  them  to  the  prodigious  multiplication  of  the  petals 
in  full  flowers.  Without  doubt,  no  genuine  fpecies  of 
plants  has  curled  leaves,  the  appearance  being  accidental 
and  inconftant : yet  botanids,  till  the  time  of  Linnaeus, 
not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  have  confidered  as  diftinft 
fpecies,  many  plants  in  which  the  fuppofed  charafter  of  the 
fpecies  is  but  occafionally  prefent.  To  fay  truth,  Linnaeus’s 
greateft  merit  confifls  in  the  excellent  rules  he  has  laid  down 
for  eftablifhing  the  fpecies  and  varieties,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  he  found  involved  in  one  undiftiriguiflied  chaos, 
but  has  now  happily  reduced  into  the  moil  perte&  fymmetry 
and  order* 

The  curled  leaves,  juft  mentioned,  are  to  be  found  in 
fome  fpecies  of  mallow,  dock,  nipplewort,  hart’s-tongue, 
endive,  and  baftard  rocket. 

In  tanfy,  feverfew,  bafil,  and  mint,  when  the  leaves  are 
curled,  their  fcent  is  confiderably  heightened. 

We  explained  above  the  nature  of  a bladdery  or  bliftered 
leaf,  by  botanifts  termed  folium  bullatum.  The  warted  leaf, 
folium  verrucofum , is  a fpecies  of  the  former ; and,  both 
feem  to  be  incidental  varieties,  produced  from  the  luxuriance 
of  a wrinkled  leaf,  folium  rugofum,  as  curled  leaves  are  a 
preternatural  extenfion  of  an  undulating  or  waved  one. 

Inftances  of  bladdery  and  waited  leaves  may  be  feen  in 
fome  fpecies  of  bafil,  braffica  and  lettuce. 

In  a fpecies  of  foapwort,  termed  by  Miller  faponaria  hy~ 
Irida , and  by  Linnaeus  faponaria  concava  anglicana,  the  leaves 
are  generally  hollowed  like  a fpoon,  or  ladle.  Vide  C aryo* 
pHYLLEI  in  fine. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  cow-parfnep,  water  hore-hound,  braf- 
fica,  elder,  and  valerian,  the  leaves  are  incidentally  found 
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to  vary  from  broad-leaved  to  narrow-leaved ; but  this  variety 
is  lefs  frequent. 

Such  are  the  principal  varieties  to  which  leaves  are  inci- 
dent in  their  form  and  ftru£ture.  I conclude  this  article, 
with  obferving,  that  in  the  enumeration  of  terms  exprefiive 
of  the.  form  and  configuration  of  the  leaves,  I have  purpofely 
avoided  mentioning  fuch  whofe  meaning  is  fufficiently  ob- 
vious, without  any  laboured  elucidation.  The  reader  will 
obferve  too,  that  I feldom  offer  an  explanation,  without  ac- 
companying it  with  as  familiar  an  example  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit.  Without  an  ill uffration  of  this  kind, 
every  fuch  explanation  mufi.be inadequate  and  unfatisfa&ory ; 
and  yet,  Linnaeus  has  in  very  few  infiances  favoured  us  with 
any  : nor  have  his  latinized  tranfiators,  Lee  and  Berkenhout, 
difcovered  any  vehement  inclination  to  remove  the  thick 
cloud,  which  11  ill  refts  on  every  part  of  this  delightful 
fcience. — In  aflimilating  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
Linnaeus  denominates  leaves,  the  lungs  of  plants. 

FOLICULUS,  (diminutive  from  follis,  a leather  bag)  ; 
a fpecies  of  feed-veffel;  generally  confiftingof  one  valve, 
fynonymous  to  coneeptaculum,  and  fubftituted  for  it  in  the 
later  editions  of  Linnaeus’s  works.  Vide  Conceptacu- 
l u M . 

Foluculi  are  likewife  defined  by  the  fame  author  to 
be  fmalJ  glandular  velfcls  diftended  with  air,  which  appear 
on  the  furface  of  fome  plants ; as  at  the  root  of  water-milfoil, 
and  on  the  leaves  of  aldrovanda.  In  the  former,  the  veffels 
in  queftion  are  roundifh,  and  furnifhed  with  an  appearance 
like  two  horns  ; in  the  latter,  pot-fliaped  and  femi-circular. 

FRAGMENTA  Methodi  Natutalis,  the  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method ; Linnaeus's  title  of  a plan  or  fketch  of  a 
natural  arrangement  of  plants,  which  he  has  barely  traced 
in  the  Philojophia  Bolunica  and  Genera  Plantarum.  The  Au- 
thor of  the  • prefen t work  has  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  fiifi  who  attempted  to  complete  the  draught  of  which 
only  the  outline  had  been  furnifhed  by  the  great  Mailer;  his 
Defcriptions  of  the  habit  and  llru&ure,  virtues,  fenfible  qua- 
lities and  ceconomical  ufes  of  the  plants  which  compofe  the 
feveral  Natural  Ordeis  ot  Linnams  having  been  fubmitted  by 
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him  to  the  public  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Botanical  Dic- 
tionary, publifhed  in  1770,  in  precifely  the  fame  form  ire 
which  they  now  appear.  Linnaeus’s  own  Leftures  on  the 
fubjeft,  from  the  notes  ol  Gifeke  and  Fabricius,  two  of  his 
pupils,  were  not  given  to  the  world  till  a long  time  after  *. 

FRRQ.UENS  P/auta,  a plant  fo-  termed  by  Linnaeus, 
which  grows  fpontaneoufly  a>nd  copioufly  in  a proper  foil. 
The  term  is  fynonyrnous  to  vulgaris  plauta  of  the  fame  author. 

FRIGIDtE  Plantar,  from  frigus , cold;  plants  that  are 
natives  of  cold  climates.  Such  are  thofe  of  the  Alps,  Siberia, 
Canada,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  France  to  the 
northward  of  Baris. 

Thefe  plants,  fays  Linnaeus,  fcarce  bear  a degree  of  heat 
that  is  as  30  on  a fcale  in  which  0 is  the  freezing  point,  and 
100  the  hqat  of  boiling  water.  In  excefiive  heats,  they 
firft  prove  luxuriant,  then  turn  feeble  and  die. 

FRONDESCENTIA,  (from  frans,  the  leaf  of  a tree,)  * 
term  expreffive  of  the  precife  time  of  the  year  and  month 
in  which  each  fpecies  of  plants  unfolds  its  firft  leaves. 

All  plants  produce  new  leaves  every  year;  but  all  do  not 
renew  them  at  the  fame  time.  Among  woody  plants,  the 
elder,  and  moft  of  the  honey-fuckles ; among  perennial 
herbs,  crocus  and  tulip,  are  the  firft  that  pufh  or  expand 
their  leaves.  The  time  of  fowing  the  feed  decides  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  annuals.  I he  oak  and  afh  are  conltantly  the  lateft 
in  pufhing  their  leaves:  the  greateft  number  unfold  them  in 
fpring;  the  modes  and  firs  in  winter.  Thefe  ftriking  diffe- 
rences, with  refpeft  to  fo  capital  a circumflance  in  plants  aj 
that  of  unfolding  their  leaves,  feem  to  indicate  that  each 
fpecies  of  plant  has  a temperature  proper  or  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  and  requires  a certain  degree  of  heat  to  extricate  the 
leaves  from  their  buds,  and  produce  the  appearance  in  quef- 
tion. 

This  temperature,  however,  is  not  fo  conflant  as,  to  a 
fuperficial  obferver,  it  may  appear  to  be.  Among  plants- 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  there  are  fome  more  early  than  otheis; 
whether  that  circumflance  depends,  as  it  moft  commonly 

* In  1792. — See  more  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the  Preface. 
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does,  on  the  nature  ol  the  plants,  or  is  owing  to  differences  in 
heat,  expofure,  and  foil.  In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  fmall  and  young  trees  are  always  earlier  than  larger  or 
old  ones. 

The  pufhing  of  the  leaves  is  likewife  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded according  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon ; that  is, 
according  as  the  fun  is  fooner  or  later  in  difpenfing  that 
certain  degree  of  heat  which  is  fuitable  to  each  fpecies. 

Till  very  lately  the  time  in  which  plants  renew  or  unfold 
their  leaves,  was  confidered  as  an  abfolute  fixed  term  or  limit, 
happening  every  year,  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  in  every 
climate.  Linnaeus  is  the  only  one  who  has  paid  proper  at- 
tention to  this  curious  fubjeft.  His  defign  in  publiffiing  the 
obfervations  which  he  had  made  in  eighteen  provinces  of 
Sweden,  fituated  betwixt  the  fixtieth  and  feventieth  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  during  the  three  fucceffive  years,  1750, 
1751  and  1752,  wras  merely  to  difcover  what  trees  begin  to 
open  their  buds  and  unfold  their  leaves,  at  the  moll  proper 
time  for  fowing  of  barley. 

The  birch-tree  appeared  to  him  the  moll  proper  indication 
for  this  purpofe;  and  he  concludes,  that  in  every  province 
in  Europe,  there  may  be  found  trees,  in  default  of  the  birch, 
that  will,  in  the  like  manner,  indicate  the  proper  time  foi- 
fowing  grain  and  efculent  herbs.  Thefe  obfervations,  how- 
ever, do  not  perfectly  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they 
were  made,  as  the  birch,  and  every  other  limilar  tree,  can 
only  indicate  the  pall  orprefent,  not  the  future;  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  only  thing  importing  the  hulbandman  to 
know-,  that  he  may  have  time  to  prepare  the  ground  and  fow 
the  feed;  befides,  the  fpecies  birch,  like  moll  other  trees, 
has  individuals,  which  are  three  or  four  weeks  later  than  the 
reft;  fo  that  il  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  feeing  more 
than  one  tree,  we  cannot  poffibly  divine  whether  it°is  the 
lateft  or  earheit  ot  its  fpecies,  and  thus  may  often  run  the 

rifk  of  delaying  to  fow  the  feed  a whole  month  beyond  us 
proper  time. 

In  ffiort,  to  be  able  to  draw  any  certain  conclufions,  with 
rerpeato  the  time  in  which  the  different  plants  of  different 
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climates  unfold  their  leaves,  and  to  reduce  their  apparent 
variations  to  fixed  and  precife  rules,  we  muff 

I.  Obferve  the  different  times  in  which  different  indivi- 
duals of  the  fame  fpecies  unfold  their  leaves  ; and  thence  draw 
the  mean  times  betwixt  the  earlieft  and  latefl. 

II.  Obferve,  by  a thermometer,  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature in  the  early  and  late  years. 

III.  Draw  me  n refuhs  of  the  degrees  of  heat  obferved 
every  month  and  every  day,  for  a fufficient  number  of 
years. 

IV.  Obferve  the  days  in  which  the  frofis  begin  to  ceafe, 
and  thofe  in  which  there  are  ten  degrees  of  hear,  even 
during  the  night.  Thefe  are  the  times  in  which  vegetation, 
formerly  clogged,  if  not  altogether  ft  opt,  begins  to  make 
progrefs,  and  to  continue  without . interruption. 

Lafllv,  From  the  extreme  produfts  of  each  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  we  muff  drawn  mean  refults  ; as  without  Inch 
precaution,  nothing  certain  can  be  obtained  in  enquiries  ol 
this  kind. 

For  the  application  of  thefe  obfervations,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  ingenious  M.  Adanfon's  Families  des  Plantes, 
a book  which  for  variety  of  botanical  knowledge,  exceeds 
any  hitherto  pubhfhed. 

FRONDOSUS  flos.  Vide  Pro l i f er /os. 

' FRONS,  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  trunk  of  the 
palms  and  ferns,"  in  which  the  leaves  are  confounded  with 
the  Rem, and  branches,  and  frequently  with  the  flower  and 
■fruit.  The  term,  indeed,  feems  to  import  the  union  of  a 
leaf  and  a branch  ; arid  that  the  pretended  trunk  in  quellion 
is  really  a compound  leaf,  appears  from  this  ciicumflance, 
that  it  has  plainly  two  fides,  which  are  different  in  figure  and 
-colour  ; whereas  all  the  parts  of  a real  trunk  or  Rem  aie  prr- 
feftly  fimilar. 

The  leaves  of  the  ferns  and  palms  are  generally  winged. 
The  bale  of  the  foot-Ralk,  or  that  part  which  has  n o pinna  or 
lelfer  leaves  proceeding  from  it,  conifitutes,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  another  trunk, ' which  he  denominates///^. 

FRUCTESCENTIA,  (from  friifitts,  fruit.)  comprehends 
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the  precife  time  in  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers,  the 
fruits  arrive  at  maturity,  and  ^ilperfe  their  feeds. 

In  general,  plants  which  flower  in  fpring,  ripen  their 
fiiuts  in  fummei , as  r\ e ; thole  which  flower  in  funimer, 
have  their  fruits  ripe  in  autumn,  as  the  vine ; the  fruit  of 
-autumnal  floweis  ripens  in  winter,  or  the  following  fpring, 
if  kept  in  a hove,  or  otherwife  defended  from  exceffive 
holts,  rhefe  holts,  lays  M.  Adanfon,  are  frequently  fo 
pernicious  ana  violent  as  to  dellroy  the  greateft  part  of  the 
peienmal  plants  ol  \ irginia  and  Mifliilippi  that  are  culti- 
vated in  France,  even  before  they  have  exhibited  their  fruit. 
The  plants  which  flower  during  our  winter,  fuch  'as  thofe  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ripen  their  fruit  in  fprinjr  in  our 
floves. 

The  time  in  which  plants  ripen  their  fruit,  combined  with 
that  m which  they  germinate  and  unfold  their  leaves,  gives 
the  entire  fpace  or  duration  of  their  life,  which,  in  the 
lame  fpecies,  is  proportionally  fhort  or  long,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  intenfity  of  heat  of  the  climate,  in  which 
they  are  cultivated. 

In  general,  it  appears,  that  if  the  heat  is  equal  and  unin- 
terrupted, the  time  betwixt  the  germinating  or  fprouting  and 
flowering  of  annual  plants,  is  equal  to  the  interval  betwixt 
their  flowering  and  the  maturation  of  their  fruits,  or  even 
the  total  deitruHion  of  the  whole  plant. 

In  Senegal  and  the  other  burning  climates,  an  annual 
plant  generally  lives  as  long  before  as  after  flowering. 

In  temperate  climates,  as  France  and  England,  plants 
which  rife  in  fpring  and  flower  before  the  month  of  June, 
live  a little  longer  before  than  after  flowering  ; fuch  as  flower 
in  furnmer,  as  barley  and  oat,  which  flower  in  June,  live  as 
.ong  before  as  after;  while  the  later  plants,  which  do  not 
i ife  till  autumn,  live  longer  after  flowering  than  before. 

1 hefe  fa£ts,  which  are  undoubted,  prove  the  very  great 
efficacy  of  heat  in  operating  the  vegetation  of  plants.  In 
eflea,  it  is  in  furnmer,  when  the  heat  is  molt  equal,  that  the 
life  of  plants  is  equally  divided  into  two  parts;  whereas  in 
.piing  and  autumn,  when  the  heat  is  more  unequal,  it  is  cut 
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or  divided  unequally  : the  plants  of  the  fpring  feafon,  which 
is  colder  in  the  beginning,  live,  as  we  have  faid,  longer 
before  flowering  than  after,  when  the  heat  is  more  intenie  : 
and,  on  the  conti ary,  the  plants  of  autumn,  which  is 
warmer  in  its  beginning,  live  a fhoiter  time  before  than  after 
flowering,  when  the  heat  becomes  every  day  lefs,  and  ton* 
fequently  retards  the  maturation  of  the  fruit. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  only  to  be  underflood  of  herba^ 
* ceous  vegetables,  and  thofe  chiefly  annual.  Among  trees, 
fome  do  not  renew  their  leaves  till  a little  before,  and  fome- 
times  not  till  after,  they  have  produced  flowers ; fo  that 
n there  is  a much  greater  interval  between  their  flowering  and 
the  maturation  of  their  fruit,  than  between  the  former  and 
the  unfolding  of  their  leaves,  which,  in  trees,  may  be  con- 
fidercd  as  equivalent  to  the  germination  or  fprouting  of  the 
feed  in  annuals.  The  maturation  of  the  fruit  in  trees  is 
never  accomplilhed,  while  they  abound  in  fap,  and  produce 
new  wood  ; for  this  reafon,  when  we  would  accelerate  the. 
bearing  of  fruit-trees,  we  generally  ftrip  off  a part  of  their 
leaves,  which  diminifhes  the  motion  of  the  fap,  and  thus 
removes  the  obflrufiion  which  retarded  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  Vide  FOLI UM. 

FRUCTIFICATIO,  (from  frufius,  fruit,  and  /ado,  to 
make.)  Under  this  name  Linnaeus  comprehends  the  flower 
and  the  fruit,  which,  according  to  the  Sexualiils,  are  con* 
nefted  in  the  fame  manner  as  generation  and  birth  in  animals. 
In  fd£l,  although  the  fruit  does  not  fwell  and  ripen  till  after 
the  flower  is  fallen,  yet  it  feems  now  to  be  generally  allowed* 
that  its  fiifl  beginning  or  rudiment  is  in  the  flower. 

Frufilification  is  defined, to  be  a temporary  part  of  plants 
appropriated  to  generation,  terminating  the  old  vegetable 
and  beginning  the  new.  jThe  parts  of  iru6hfication  are,,  by 
Liniictus,  reckoned  feven  : viz. 

The  calyx,  etnpalement,  or  flower-cup. 

The  corolla,  or  petals. 

The  flamina,  threads,  chives,  or  male  organs. 

The  piffillum,  pointal,  or  temale  organ. 

The  pericarpium,  or  feed-veffel. 

The  feeds. 
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The  receptacle  or  bafe,  upon  which  all  the  other  parts  are 
Seated. 

The  four  firft  are  properly  parts  of  the  flower ; the  three 
lafl,  of  the  fruit.  The  germen  or  feed-bud  connefts  them 
together.  This  is  properly  part  of  the  flower,  as  being  the 
bafe  of  thepiftillum  ; yet  as,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  becomes 
the  feed-veffel,  it  is  generally  confidered  as  a part  of  the 
fruit : and  hence,  if  the  perianthium  or  flower-cup  furrounds 
it  alone,  it  is  called  a perianthium  of  the  fruit. 

The  effence  of  every  vegetable,  fays  Linnaeus,  con  fills  in 
the  fructification : the  offence  of  the  fru&ification  confifls 
in.  the  flower  and  fruit. 

The  various  aphorifms  eftablifhed  by  modern  botanifls 
with  refpeft  to  the  importance  of  the  parts  of  fructification 
in  vegetable  arrangement,  are  delivered  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  work;  particularly  under  the  articles  C lassis,  Genus 
and  Characterej.  The  following  tall  properly  enough 
to  be  eftablifhed  in  this  place.  . « 

I.  The  primary  difpofition  or  arrangement  of  vegetables 
ought,  with  due  reftriCtions,  to  be  derived  from  the  parts  of 
fructification.  Former  botanifls  urged  the  infufficiency  of 
thefe  parts  to  ferve  as  a foundation  for  the  dalles  and  genera; 
becaufe,  perhaps,  they  were  not  all  fo  accurately  known  as 
at  prefent : and,  even  with  all  our  fuperior  knowledge,  we 
are  often  at  a lofs  in  afeertaining  feveral  genera  of  plants, 
without  calling  in  the  afliftance  of  parts  unconnedted  with 
the  fruftifi cation. 

By  a rigid  attention  to  the  aphorifm  juft  mentioned,  Lin- 
naeus  has  converted  into  fpecies  many  genera  of  Tournefort, 
Dillenius,  Boerhaave,  Ruppius,  Vaillant,  Micheli,  and 
Gmelin,  which  are  not  founded  upon  the  parts  of  fructi- 
fication alone. 

The  following  genera  of  Tournefort,  among  many  others, 
furnifh  examples. 

Purple  bird  s-neft  is,  by  Linnaeus,  converted  into  a 
fpecies  of  orchis. 

Biftort,  of  knot-grafs. 

Turnip,  o/  cabbage. 
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Skirrets,  of  water-parfnep. 

Hermoda&ylus,  of  Iris. 

Orpine,  of  leffer  houfe-leek  or  fedum. 

Flea-wort,  of  plantain. 

Cork-tree,  of  the  oak. 

Larch-tree,  of  the  pine. 

Dwarf  broom,  of  hngle-feeded  broom  or  genifta. 

Dragons,  of  cuckow-pint. 

Enghfh  black  maiden-hair,  of  fpleen'-wort. 

The  bean,  of  the  vetch. 

Water-melon,  of  the  gourd. 

II.  Vegetables  which  agree  in  all  the  parts  of  fruftifica-i 
tiotr  are  not  to  be  arranged  in  different  claifes,  orders,  or 
genera. 

Gefner  was  the  fir  ft  who  fuggefted  this  aphorifm  ; Catfal- 
pinus  the  firft  who  reduced  it  into  praftice. 

III.  The  more  conftant  any  part  of  fruftifi  cation  is, 
throughout  a great  number  of  fpecies,  the  more  certainly  is 
it  to  be  depended  on  as  a chara&eriftical  mark  in  diftinguifh- 
ing  the  genera. 

The  neftarium  of'  the  genus  hypeceutn  is  conftant,  but  not 
the  jointed  pod. 

The  fpotted  berry  of  the  genus  convallaria  is  found  in  all 
the  fpecies ; the  corolla  in  lily  of  the  valley,  Solomon’s  feai 
and  one  blade,  three  fpecies  of  convallaria,  is  very  different. 

The  corolla  of  wild  fena  is  conftant,  but  not  the  pod. 

In  the  genus  lobelia , which  includes  feveral  genera  of 
other  authors,  the  corolla  is  conftant.  1 he  feed-\  cflcl,  in 
cardinal-flower,  rapuntium  of  Tournefort  and  Dillenius, 
laurentia  of  Micheli,  and  lobelia  of  Plumier,  which  are  all 
fpecies  of  the  Linnaean  genus,  is  different.  1 hat  particu- 
larly of  the  laft  fpecies,  the  lobelia  of  Plumier,  is  pulpy,  and 
of  the  cherry  kind,  containing  a nut  or  ftone  with  two  cells  ; 
whereas  in  the  other  fpecies,  it  is  a dry  membranaceous 
capfule. 

In  vervain,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  conftant  throughput 
the  fpecies  : the  ftamina  and  feeds  are  different. 

FRUCTIFLOIDE,  (from  f ruff  us,  fruit,  and  Jhs,  a 
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flower) ; the  name  of  the  tenth  clafs  in  Royen’s  Natural 
Method,  confilling  of  plants,  in  which  the  flower,  or, 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  is 
placed  above  the  fruit : it  correfponds  to  the  clafs  coroncitrices 
in  Linnaeus’s  Metbodus  Calycina,  and  is  exemplified  in  French 
willow-herb, 

FRUCTISTyE,  (from  fruffus,  fruit;)  a clafs  of  Syfie- 
znatic  Botanifts  fo  termed  by  Linnaeus,  who  have  arranged 
vegetables  from  the  feed-veflel,  feeds  and  common  recepta- 
cle, the  three  parts  of  the  fruit.  The  belt  fyflems  of  this 
kind  are  thofe  of  Caefalpinus,  Morifon,  Ray,  Chriflopher 
Knaut,  Hermannus,  and  Boerhaave.  Vide  Method  us. 

FRUCTUS,  the  fruit;  defined  by  Jungius  and  former 
botanifls  to  be  an  annual  part  of  the  plant,  which  adheres  to 
the  flower  and  fucceeds  it ; and,  alter  attaining  maturity, 
detaches  itfelf  from  the  parent  plant ; and,  being  commodi- 
oufly  lodged  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  gives  birth  to  a new 
vegetable.  This  definition  is  fufficiently  accurate,  and  fq 
perfpicuous,  that  it  requires  no  illuftration.  I fhall  only 
obferve,  that,  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  the  word  fruit  is 
expreffive,  not  of  the  feeds,  which  are  doubtlefs  the  ef- 
fence  of  every  fruit,  but  of  the  cafe  or  veflel  in  which 
they  are  contained.  Thus,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  fruit  of 
an  apple-tree,  we  always  mean  the  lufcious  pulp  which 
enfolds  the  feeds ; although  that,  in  ftribl  propriety,  is  only 
the  cover  of  the  fruit. 

The  Sexual  Syftem  being  founded  on  the  fuppofed  im- 
pregnation of  the  feeds  by  the  male  duff,  the  importance  of 
that  part  of  the  plant,  (the  feed)  is  con fiderably  augmented: 
accordingly  Linnaeus,  among  the  other  principles  with  which 
Ins  Method  fits  out,  eflabhlhes  the  aphorifm  manifeltly  de- 
ducible  from  Jungius’s  definition,  that  a fruit  is  confiituted 
by  the  prefence  of  the  feed,  whether  there  be  a feed-veffel 
or  not ; and  to  this  lie  immediately  fubjoins,  that  all  vege- 
tables are  furnifhed,  with  fruit,  that  is,  feeds  ; though  thefe 
are  frequently  fo  minute,  or  fo  fituated,  as  to  elude  the 
fight.  Vide  F LOS. 

With  refpebl  to  the  imperfett  plants  here  manifcflly  alluded 
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to,  th£  feeds  of  the  fuel  were  difeovered  in  171!,  by  M. 
de  Reaumur;  thofe  of  the  moffes  by  Dillenius,  in  1719 
and  1741.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica,  arrogates 
the  difeovery  of  the  latter  tribe  of  plants  to  himfelf.  “ Se- 
mina mu  fcorurn,”  fays  he,  “ ego  detexr.”  Micheli  was  the 
firftwhoin  1729,  detefted  the  feeds  of  mufhrooms  ; his  cu- 
rious difeoveries  in  this,  till  of  late,  fhamefully  neglefted 
tribe  of  vegetables,  were  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Gleditfch,  in  1753;  and  of  M.  Battar/a,  in  1757. 

The  feeds  of  Tome  ferns  were  difeovered  by  Dr.  Bobart 
of  Oxford  ; thofe  of  others,  by  Bernard  de  Juffieu,  in 
1739  ; and  of  M.  Maratti  in  17  60. 

Fructus  carnofus,  flefhy  or  pulpy  fruit.  The  name 
given  by  fome  former  botanills  to  that  fpecies  of  fucculent 
feed-veffel  called  by  Linnaeus,  Pomurn.  Vide  Pomum. 

FRUMENTA,  corn;  the  name  of  the  twenty-firft  clafs 
in  Ray’s  Mcthodus  Propria,  confifting  of  the  efculent  grains ; 
as  oat,  rye,  barley,  and  the  like. 

FRUTEX,  a fhrub  ; a plant  which  rifes  with  a woody 
durable  item  to  a height  fuperior  to  that  of  under-fhrubs, 
inferior  to  that  of  trees.  Trees  too  always  rife  with  a 
fingle  body  or  trunk.  Many  fhrubs  have  feveral  Items 
growing  out  of  the  fame  root. 

For  the  opinions  of  different  authors  concerning  the 
foundation  of  the  diflin&ion  of  vegetables  into  herbs,  trees, 
fhrubs,  and  under-fhrubs,  fee  the  article  Arbor. 

FRUTICES.  The  name  of  the  fecond  clafs  in  Mori- 
fon’s  Syflem,  and  of  a diftinftion  in  all  the  fyftematic  bo- 
tanifts  prior  to  Linnaeus,  confifting  of  thofe  woody  plants* 
termed  fhrubs.  Videfupra. 

FUCATAl,  figura ; figures  of  plants  coloured  from 
nature ; fuch  are  thofe  of  Martin,  Blackwell,  and  Wein- 
mannius. 

FULCRA,  props,  fupports.  By  this  name  Linnaeus 
diftinguifhes  certain  minute  external  parts,  which  ferve 
either  to  fupport  or  defend  the  plants  on  which  they  are 
found,  from  external  injuries;  or  to  facilitate  fome  necef- 
fary  fecretion. 
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Thefe  fulcra  have  undergone  confiderable  alterations  fince 
their  firft  publication  in  the  Fundamenta  Botanica  in  1736, 
when  they  flood  thus : braftea,  cirrus,  fpina,  aculeus, 
ftipula,  glandula.  In  a fubfequent  edition  of  the  fame  book, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1744,  they  are  augmented  to  nine,  by 
the  addition  of  fcapus,  petiolus'and  pedunculus,  which  were 
formerly  confidered  as  different  fpecies  of  trunks.  In  the 
Philofophia  Botanica,  publilhed  in  1755,  the  three  terms 
which  were  formerly  added  are  again  transferred  to  the 
head  of  trunks,  and  another  term  is  joined  to  the  original 
lift,  fo  that  it  Hands  thus  ; ftipula,  braftea,  fpina,  aculeus, 
cirrus,  glandula,  pilus.  Laftly,  in  the  Termini  Botanici, 
publifhed  in  the  Amcemtates  Academical  by  Elrngren,  a pupil 
ol  Linnaeus ; and  in  the  Delmeatio  Plantae,  prefixed  to  the 
fecond  volume  ol  the  Syftema  Naturae,  the  fulcra  undergo 
another  revolution.  Inftead  of  aculeus  and  fpina  the  diffe- 
rent offenfive  weapons  of  plants,  is  fubftituted  the  general 
term  anna  : and  inftead  of  pilus,  a particular  fpecies  of  de- 
fenfive  weapon,  is  fubftituted  pubes,  which  implies  every 
kind  of  pubefcence  or  hairy  appearance  on  the  furface  of 
plants.  Glandula,  which  had  appeared  in  the  very  earlieft 
editions  of  Linnaeus’s  works,  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  the 
lift  of  fulcra,  being  included  in  the  general  term  pubes-,  and 
the  partial  trunks,  as  they  were  formerly  reckoned,  petiolus 
and  pedunculus,  once  more  change  their  place,  and  are 
transferred  to  an  article  with  which  they  have  no  connexion. 
The  lift  of  Fulcra,  thus  new-manufattured,  ftands  as  foL 
lows : 

Petiolus,  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaf. 

Pedunculus,  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower. 

Stipula,  a fcale  feated  at  the  infertion  of  the  foot-ftalks. 
Braftea , a coloured  leaf  accompanying  the  flower. 

Cirrus,  a tendril  or  clafper. 

Arma,  the  offenfive  weapons  of  plants. 

Pubes,  the  hairs,  defenfive  weapons,  or  fccretory  veffels 
of  plants. 

A paiticufar  defeription  of  each  of  thefe  auxiliary  parts  is 
given  under  its  refpettive  term. 
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FUND  AMENT  ALES Jigura,  figures  of  plants  not  {haded, 
outlines;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Brunsfelfius,  Fuchfius,  Clufius, 
and  Father  Plumier. 

FUNGI,  mufhrooms.  The  name  of  one  of  the  feven 
families  or  bribes  into  which  all  vegetables  are  divided  by 
Linnaeus  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica.  In  the  Sexual  Syftem, 
they  conflitute  the  fourth  order  of  the  clafs  Crypfogamia  ; in 
Tournefort  s Method,  a part  ot  the  feventeenth  clafs,  entitled 
njpernue  vulgo  babita. 

In  Ray  s and  Flaller’s  Methods  is  likewife  a clafs  of  the 
fame  name,  containing  the  fame  plants.  Thefe  have  all  a 
very  fimilar  appearance  ; and  as  the  parts  of  fructification, 
which  by  modern  botanills  are  folely  attended  to  in  diftin- 
gun'hing  the  genera,  are  fcarcely  to  be  difeovered,  the  con- 
lequence  has  been,  that,  till  lately, . fcarce  any  diftinction  of 
the  genera  has  been  attempted,  and  of  courfe,  this  very  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  the  great  reproach 
of  lcience,  lay  much  uncultivated.  I mull  not,  however, 
forget,  upon  this  occafion,  to  do  that  juflice  which  is  fo 
eminently  due  to  the  ingenious  refearches  ot  Dillenius  and 
Micheli,  to  \yhom  we  were  long  indebted  tor  molt  of  the 
little  knowledge  we  polfelfed  of  the  Fungi , as  well  as  forne 
other  tribes  of  imperfeft  plants. 

.The  former,  in  his  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Giflam, 
publilhed  at  Francfort  in  1719,  arranges  mulhrooms  from 
the  figure  of  their  footflalk,  their  hat  or  upper  part  termed 
pilcas,  its  laminae  or  plates,  holes  and  cavities,  into  ten  genera, 
wjiich  contain  in  all  about  two  hundred  fpecies. 

Micheli,  in  a work  entitled  Nova  Plantarum  Genera, 
publilhed  at  Florence  in  1729,  arranges  this  tribe  of  plants 
from  the  figure  of  their  flowers,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
fiamina  and  feeds,  which,  as  he  imagined,  he  had  detefted 
in  the  grcatell  number. 

Micheli’s  method  is  divided  into  four  feftions,  which 
contain  in. all  about  eight  hundred  fpecies,  arranged  under 
thirty  genera,  accurately  and  perfpicuoully  dillinguilhed. 
This  author  is  the  firlt  who,  by  means  of  the  microlcope, 
difeovered  fomething  like  {lamina  in  the  mufluopins  : and 
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attempted  to  prove  that  thefe  plants,  like  the  more  perfect 
ones,  are  produced  from  feed. 

G'editfch’s  Arrangement  of  the  mufhrooms,  puhllfhed  at 
Berlin,  in  1753,  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Micheli  jull 
mentioned.  This  author  deferibes  with  accuracy  about  a 
thoufand  fpecies  or  varieties  of  thefe  plants,  and  gives  figures 
of  each  of  his  genera,  copied  from  thofe  of  Micheli. 

Battarra,  in  his  Enumeration  of  the  muihrooms  that  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rimini,  printed  in  1755,  has  given 
figures  and  deferiptions  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  fpecies, 
which  are  diflributed,  not  very  methodically  indeed,  among 
eighteen  feftions  or  orders,  which  might,  without  hurting 
the  work,  have  been  reduced  to  feven. 

The  author  proves  in  this  work,  that  mufhrooms  owe  their 
exigence,  not  to  putrefaftion,  as  had  been  erroneouQy  ima- 
gined, but  to  feeds;  that  thofe  which  grow  upon  vegetables 
have  their  fibres  contiguous  only  to  thefe  plants,  not  conti- 
nuous with  them  ; and  in  faft,  have  their  own  proper  roots, 
as  other  vegetables.  He  has  likewife  evinced,  that  they  are 
not  a lufus  naturae,  hut  that  their  fpecies  ^re  conftant,  and 
renewed  by  uniform  laws,  as  many  fpecies,  which  grow  in 
Italy,  grow  likewife  in  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  T urky; 
and  as  he,  Micheli,  and  Gleditfch  had  fucceeded  in  their 
experiments  for  raifing  mufhrooms  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
thev  had  fown. 

J 

After  all,  our  knowledge  cf  this  part  of  vegetable  natt're 
is  exceedingly  limited  ; and,  as  I have  often  had  occafioh 
to  obferve  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  a very  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  thefe  and  plants  of  a fimilar  charafter,  is 
fcarcely  to  be  expedited  during  the  dominion  of  the  Sexual 
• Syfiem  : for,  as  the  parts  of  fruftifi cation  in  thefe  plants, 
if  they  are  indeed  fuch,  can  only  be  dete&ed  by  the  aid  of 
glafTes,  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  be  fo  univerfally  known, 
as  to  give  much  afliffance  in  detefting  the  genus,  far  lefs 
be  of  themfelves  fufficient  towards  that  detefilion. 

Fungi,  the  name  of  the  fifty-eighth  order  in  Lirtnaeus’s 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confifting  of  the  following 
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genera,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  fourth  order  of 
the  clafs  Cryptogamia  in  his  Artificial  Method,  with  the 
addition  of  byffus,  which  is  there  joined  to  the  algae  or  fea- 
weed. 

0 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Jgarlcus,  — 

Boletus . 

Byffus. 

Clathrus. 

Clavaria , — * 

E/vela  feu  Helvclla, 
Hydnum. 

Lycoperdent  — 

Mucor,  — 

Peziza,  — 

Phallus , — 


Englijb  Names . 

Agaric. 


— Club-top. 

— Turban-top. 

— Puff-ball. 

— Mould. 

— Cup-mufhroom. 

— Stinkhorns,  Morel!. 


Thefe  plants  are  rarely  branched,  fometimes  creep,  but 
are  moll  commonly  ereft.  Such  as  are  furnifhed  with 
branches  have  them  of  a light  fpungy  fubftance  like  cork. 
Mufhrooms  differ  from  the  fuci  in  that  thofe,  which,  like 
the  fuci,  have  their  feeds  contained  in  capfules,  are  not 
branched,  as  that  numerous  clafs  of  fea-weed  is. 

The  greateft  part  ot  mufhrooms  have  no  root ; fome,  in 
their  head,  have  a number  of  fibres,  which,  by  their  inof- 
culatitms,  frequently  form  a net  with  unequal  mefhes,  fome 
of  which  produce  plants  fimilar  to  their  parent  vegetable. 

The  Stamina,  in  thefe  plants,  are  fl ill  undetermined. 
What  Micheli  takes  for  this  pretended  male  organ  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a number  of  fhoots  or  fuckers,  under  the 
form  of  a fine  powder  or  duff. 

The  Seeds  are  either  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
plant,  or  placed  in  cavities  which  are  open,  and  referable  the 
i open 
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open  capfules  of  fome  of  the  fuci.  In  mufhrooms  which 
are  branched,  the  feeds  are  frequently  vifible  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  always  to  be  diftmftly  obferved  with  the  afliftance 
of  a good  microfcope. 

Thefc  plants  are  very  aflringent,  and  of  familiar  ufe  for 
flopping  violent  haemorrhages. 

As  a vegetable  food,  they  are,  at  bell,  fufpicious.  Several 
Fungi  are  rankpoifon. 

Agar.c  is  an  excrefcence  found  upon  the  trunks  and 
large  branches  of  feveral  trees,  but  chiefly  upon  the  larch, 
and  fome  oaks.  It  is  of  two  forts,  the  male  and  female; 
the  former  is  yellow,  hard  and  woody,  and  ufed  for  dying 
black ; the  latter  is  covered  with  a yellow  bark,  and  white 
within  : it  tafles  fweet  at  firft,  but  becomes  bitter  after  being 
held  a fhort  time  in  the  mouth.  This  is  the  fort  ufed  in 
medicine.  It  is  adminillered  in  infufion,  from  two  drams  to 
half  an  ounce,  and  in  fubflance  from  one  to  two  drams. 
Being  a very  fliong  purgative,  it  ought  to  be  correaed 
with  ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace,  mint,  or  fome  fixed 
fait.  The  troches  prepared  of  agaric  and  ginger  are  com- 
monly prefcribed  in  inveterate  diforders  and  obftruaions  of 
•he  bowels  from  half  a dram  to  one  dram.  From  agaric  is 
likewife  drawn  an  extraa  and  a rofin.  It  enters  into  feveral 
purgative  compofitions,  particularly  the  confeaion  of  ha- 

mech,  hi  era  picra,  the  blefTed  extraft,  and  pills  of  euphor- 
bium. 

Jew’s  ears,  the  peziza  auriculam  referens  of  Ray  and 
Cafpar  Bauhin,  is  a fungous  excrefcence  refembling  an  ear, 
found  on  the  flumps  of  elder-trees,  before  their  leaves 
appear.  It  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  common  people  as 
a remedy  tor  fore  throats,  but  is  feldom  found  in  the  fhops. 

The  powder,  which  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  fome  fpecies 
of  ly.operdon  after  burfling,  is  a very  powerful  aflringent : 
and  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  is  effeaual  in  flopping 
all  forts  of  haemorrhages.  rr  6 

FURC^E  Forks:  a fpecies  of  armature  or  offenfive 
weapon,  with  winch  fome  plants  are  furnifhed.  They  are 
of  the  nature  of  prickles,  being,  like  them,  detach*!  from 
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the  bark  or  outer  rind  only,  and  confifl  of  two  or  three 
prongs.  The  term  is  exemplified  in  berberry,  currant-tree, 
triple-thorned  acacia,  hard  feede.d  chryfanthemum,  black, 
horehound,  barleria,  fagonia,  and  garden  burnet. 

G. 

ALEA  Corolla  ringentis,  the  helmet  or  upper  lip  of  a 

7 grinning  or  gaping  flower.  The  term  was  invented 
by  Rivinus,  and  Hands  oppofed  to  barba-ringentis,  the  beard 
or  lower  lip. 

GEMMA,  a bud,  a compendium  of  a plant  feated  upon 
the  ftem  and  branches,  and  covered  with  feales,  in  order  to 
defend  the  tender  rudiments  inclofed  from  cold  and  other 
external  injuries,  till  their  parts  being  unfolded,  they  ac- 
quire ftrength,  and  render  any  further  protection  unnecef- 
fary. 

Buds,  together  with  bulbs,  which  are  a fpecies  of  buds 
generally  feated  upon  or  near  the  root,  con ftitute  that  part 
of  the  herb  by  Linnaeus  called  Hyberhacula ; that  is,  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  future  vegetable  a very  piopei  ap- 
pellation, as  it  is  during  that  fevere  feafon  that  the  tender 
rudiments  are  protefted  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned.  Vide 
Bulbus. 

Plants,  confidered  in  analogy  to  animals,  may  properly 
enough  be  reckoned  both  viviparous  and  oviparous.  Seeds 
are  the  vegetable  eggs;  buds,  living  foetufes,  or  infant 
plants,  which  renew  the  fpecies  as  certainly  as  the  feed. 

Mr.  Ray  was  the  firft  who  gave  the  name  of  gemma  to  the 
bud,  which  had  formerly  been  denominated  gertnen.  Gemma , 
indeed,  was  ufed  to  figmfy  one  kind  of  bud,  that  containing 
the  flower,  which  we  now  denominate  oculus,  an  eye  ; but 
was  by  the  ancients  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  the germeiiy 
or  bud  containing  the  leaves  and  wood,  hence  termed  by  the 
French,  bouton  a bois. 

Pliny  marks  this  diftinflion  in  the  following  words. 
“ Germen  autera  eft  id  quod  ex  ipfis  furculis  arborum 
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prime  vere  exit,  ex  quo  deinde  folium  producitur:  nam 
gemma  propne  eft  floris,  quanquam  utrumque  confundatur  " 
Notwjthftandmg  this  obvious  remark  of  Pliny,  the  modern 
botam/ls,  alter  the  example  of  Ray,  have  applied  the  term 

Zemma  to  every  of'  bud,  whether  of  the  flowers  or 

leaves;  the  other  term  germen  being  appropriated  to  the  feed- 
bud,  or  that  part  ol  the  flower  which  fwells  and  becomes 
the  feed-veffel  vulgarly  termed  the  fruit. 

With  refpe^to  its  external  form  or  figure,  a bud  is  a 
imall  rounded  body,  fometimes  ending  in  a point.  In  the 
different  fpecies,  however,  of  the  fame  genus,  the  form  of 
the  buds  is  fo  different,  as  frequently  to  afford  an  excellent 
mark  of  difonftion  during  the  winter.  This  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  many  fpecies  of  willow  and  buckthorn  es- 
pecially the  former. 

Buds  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  fhoots, 
and  along  the  branches,  being  fixed  by  a fhort  foot-ftalk 
upon  a kind  of  brackets,  the  remainder  of  the  leaves  in 
the  wings  or  angles  of  which  the  bu'ds  in.  queffion  were 
formed  the  preceding  year.  They  are  fometimes  placed 
*lngle  ; fometimes  two  by  two,  and  thofe  either  oppofite  or 

a ternate  ; fometimes  colle&ed  in  greater  numbers  in  whirls 
or  rings. 


With  refpeft  to  their  conftruftion,  buds  are  compofed 
of  ieveral  parts  artificially  arranged.  Externally,  we  find  a 
number  of  feales  that  are  pretty  hard,  frequently  armed 
with  hairs,  hollowed  like  a fpoon,  and  placed  over  one 
another  like  tiles.  Thefe  feales  are  fixed  into  the  inner  plates 
of  the  bark,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  a prolongation.  Their 
ufe  is  to  defend  the  internal  parts  of  the  bud,  which,  being- 
unfolded,  will  produce,  fome,  flowers,  leaves,  and  flipuhe 
others,  foot-flalks  and  feales.  All  thefe  parts,  while  they 
lemain  in  the  bud,  are  tender,  delicate,  folded  over  one 
another,  and  covered  with  a thick  clammy  juice,  which  is 
fometimes  refinous  and  odoriferous,  as  in  the  tacahamac-tree. 

The  external  feales  fall  off  after  the  entire  expanfion  of  the 
internal  parts. 

In  general)  we  may  (liftingullh  three  kind,  of  buds:  that 
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containing  the  flower,  that  containing  the  leaves,  and  that 
containing  both  flower  and  leaves. 

The  firfl,  termed  gemma  for  if  era,  and  by  the  French, 
bouton  a fleur  ou  au.  fruit,  contains  the  rudiments  of  one  or 
feveral  flowers  folded  over  one  another,  and  furrounded 
withfeales.  In  feveral  trees,  this  kind  ot  bud  is  commonly 
found  at  the  extremity  of  certain  fmall  branches  which  are 
fhorter,  rougher,  an,d  lefs  garnifhed  with  leaves  than  the 
reft.  The  external  feales  ot  this  fpecies  of  bud  are  harder 
than  the  internal  ; both  are  furnithed  with  hairs,  and  in 
general,  more  fwelled  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort.  The 
bud  containing  the  flower,  too,  is  commonly  thicker, 
fhorter,  almoft  fquare,  lefs  uniform,  and  lefs  pointed,  be- 
ing  generally  terminated  obtufely.  It  is  called  by  Pliny 
dculus  gemma,  and  is  employed  in  that  fpecies  of  grafting 
called  inoculation  or  budding. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  bud,  (that  containing  the  leaves, 
termed  Gemma  fohifera,  and  by  the  French,  Bouton  a 
feuilles  ou  a bo'n ,)  contains  the  rudiments  of  feveral  leaves 
'which  are  varioully  folded  over  one  another,  and  outwardly 
furrounded  by  feales,  from  which  the  fmall  ftipulae  that  are 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  young  branches,  arc  chiefly  produced. 
Thefe  buds  are  commonly  more  pointed  than  the  former 
fort.  In  the  hazel-nut,  however,  they  are  perfe&ly  round  ; 
and  in  horfe-chefnut  very  thick. 

The  curious  and  various  ways  in  which  the  leaves  are 
folded  up  in  this  kind  of  bud,  are  particularly  enumerated 
under  the  article  Vernatio,  which  fee. 

The  third  fort  of  bud  is  fmaller  than  cither  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  produces  both  flowers  and  leaves,  though  not  al- 
ways in  the  fame  manner. 

Sometimes  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  unfolded  at  the  fame 
time.  This  mode  of  the  flower-and-leat-bud,  is  termed  by 
•Linnaeus,  gemma  foliifera  & florifeva,  and  admits  of  the  fol- 
lowing diftinFtions  from  the  fex  of  the  flowers  fo  produced 
with  the  leaves:  male-flower  and . leaf-buds,  as  in  the  pine 
and  fir-tree : female-flower  and  leaf-bqds,  as  in  hazel-nut 
and  horn-beam:  hermaphrodite-flower  and  leaf-buds,  as  in 
the  elm-tree,  cornel-tree,  mezereon,  and  almond  tree. 
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Sometimes  the  leaves  emerge  out  of  this  kind  of  bud 
Upon  a fmall  branch,  which  afterwards  produces  flowers. 
This  mode  ol  the  flower-and-leaf-bud,  is  termed  by  Linnaeus, 
gemma  foliifero-fiorifera , and  is  the  mofl  common  bud  of 
any. 

Such  buds  as  produce  branches  adorned  only  with  leaves, 
are  called  barren  ; fuch  as  contain  both  leaves  and  flowers, 
fertile:  the  varieties  of  the  laft  have  been  juft  fpecified. 
From  the  bulk  ot  the  bud  we  may  often,  with  eafe,  foretel 
whether  it  contains  leaves  only,  or  leaves  and  flowers  toge- 
theh,  as  in  cherry  and  pear-tree. 

The  feales  which  envelop  the  bud,  confift  chiefly  of  a 
cuticle  or  fcart-fkin,  and  a parenchyma  or  medullary  pulpy 
part.  1 hey  are,  as  we  have  faid,  for  the  moft  part,  hairy, 
particularly  in  the  margin  ; and  the  internal  furface  is  covered 
with  a flight  down,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  leaves  contained 
or  folded  up  in  the  hud. 

The  thick  clammy  juice,  which  oozes  from  the  feales  and 
leaves  of  the  bud,  ferves  not  only  to  defend  the  more  tender: 
parts  of  the  embryo-plant  from  cold,  the  afTaults  of  infects, 
and  other  external  injuries;  but  likewife  from  exceftive  per- 
fpiration,  which,  in  its  young  and  infant  Hate,  would  be 
very  deflrucfive.  This  is  confpicuous  in  the  buds  of  horfe- 
chefnut,  poplar,  and  willow-trees. 

Neither  the  buds  produced  on  or  near  the  root,  called  by 
fome  authors  tutiones,  nor  thofe  produced  on  the  trunk, 
and  from  the  angles  or  wings  of  the  leaves,  contain,  ia 
ftrift  propriety,  an  entire  delineation  of  the  plant,  fince  the 
roots  are  wanting  : and  in  various  buds,  as  we  have  feen, 
fhoots  are  contained  with  leaves  only,  and  not  with  flowers  : 
but  as  a branch  may  be  confidered  as  a part  fimilar  to  the 
whole  plant,  and  if  planted,  would,  in  procefs  of  vegeta- 
tion, produce  roots  and  flowers,  we  may,  in  general,  allow 
that  the  bud  contains  the  whole  plant,  or  the  principles  of 
the  whole  plant,  and  thus  refcmbles  the  feed,  in  containing 
b delineation  of  the  future  plant  in  embryo  : for  although  the 
bud  wants  a rojlellum  or  radicle,  of  which  the  feed  is  pof- 
felfed,  yet  it  would  undoubtedly  form  one,  if  planted  in  the 
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earth.  But  as  the  medullary  part  adhering  to  the  bud  is  too 
tender,  and  by  the  abundance  of  juice  flowing  into  it  from 
the  earth,  would  be  difpofed  to  putrefaction,  the  buds  are 
not  planted  in  the  foil,  but  generally  inferted  within  the 
bark  of  another  tree  ; yet  fo  placed  that  the  produClion  of 
the  marrow  or  pith  adhering  to  them,  may  be  inferted  into 
the  pith  of  the  branch  in  which  the  fiflure  or  cleft  is  made  ; 
by  which  means  there  is  a large  communication  of  juice. 
This  propagation  by  gems  or  buds,  called  inoculation,  is 
commonly  praCtifed  with  the  fii  Xl  fort  of  buds  above  de- 
feribed. 

From  the  obvious  ufes  of  the  buds,  we  may  collett  the 
reafon  why  the  fupreme  Author  of  Nature  has  granted  this 
fort  of  protection  to  moll  of  the  trees  that  are  natives  of  cold 
climates:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  it  to  fuch  as,  en- 
joying a warm  befcign  atmofphere,  have  not  the  tender  parts 
of  their  embryo-fhoots  expofed  to  injuries  and  depredations 
from  the  feverities  of  the  weather.  Of  this  latter  kind  are 
the  plants  of  the  following  lift,  fome  of  them  very  large 
trees ; others,  fmaller  woody  vegetables,  of  the  fhrub  and 
under-fhrub  kind  : — Citron,  orange,  lemon,  caflava,  mock- 
orange,  blad-apple,  fhrubby  fwallow-wort,  alaternus,  fhrubby 
geraniums,  berry-bearing  alder,  Chrift’s  thorn,  Syrian  mal- 
low, baobab,  or  ^Ethiopian  four-gourd,  jufticia,  wild  fenna, 
the  acacias  and  fenfitive  plant,  coral-tree,  ftinking  bean, 
trefoil,  medicago,  oleander,  viburnum,  fumach,  ivy,  ta- 
marifk,  heath,  Barbadoes  cherry,  lavatera,  rue,  lhrubby 
nigbt-fhades,  Guinea  henweed,  cyprefs,  lignum  vitae  and 
favine  a fpecies  of  juniper. 

On  annual  plants,  whofe  root,  as  well  as  ftalk,  perifhes 
after  a year,  true  buds  are  never  produced  ; in  their  ftead, 
however,  are  protruded  fmall  branches  like  a little  feather, 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  wither  without  any 
further  expanflon,  it  the  plants  climb,  and  have  no  lateral 
branches;  but  if,  either  by  their  own  nature,  or  from  abun- 
dance of  lap,  the  plants  become  branched,  the  ramuli  juft 
.mentioned  obtain  an  increafe  ftmilar  to  that  of  the  whole 
plant. 
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The  fame  appearance  obtains  in  the  trees  of  warm  coun- 
tries,  fuch  as  thofe  enumerated  in  the  above  lift,  in  which 
a plumula,  or  fmall  feather,  fends  forth  branches  without  a 
fcaly  covering,  as  in  fuch  countries,  this  tender  part  re- 
quires no  defence  or  protection  from  cold.  A fcaly  cover- 
ing then  is  peculiar  to  buds,  as  it  protefts  the  tender  embryo 
enclofed  from  all  external  injuries.  When  we  fpeak,  there- 
fore, ot  trees  having  buds  that  are  naked  or  without  fcales, 
our  meaning  is  the  lame  as  if  we  had  faid,  that  they  have  no 
buds  at  all. 

Ray  and  Pontedera  have  inftituted  a divifion  of  vegetables 
into  herbs  and  trees  from  the  buds.  The  former  they  have 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  plants  wanting  buds;  the  latter 
by  that  of  plants  bearing  buds. 

I his  divifion,  however,  is  certainly  erroneous;  moft 
trees  of  warm  climates  being,  as  we  have  already  Ihewn, 
devoid  of  buds,  at  leaft  of  that  fcaly  appearance  which 
feems  efiTential  to  every  bud. 

The  buds  that  are  to  be  unfolded  the  following  year,  break 
forth  from  the  evolved  buds  ol  the  prefent  year,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  fmall  eminences  in 
the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves.  Thefe  eminences  or 
knots  grow  but  little  during,  the  fummer,  as,  in  that  feafon, 
the  fap  is  expended  on  the  increafe  of  the  parts  of  the  plant : 
but  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  fall 
off,  the  buds,  placed  on  the  wings,  increafe  ; and  the  embryo- 
plant  contained  in  the  bud,  is  fo  expanded,  that  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  parts  to  be  evolved  the  following  year,  are 
diftinttly  vifible.  Thus  in  horfe-chefnut,  the  leaves,  and 
in  cornel -tree,  the  flowers,  are  each  to  be  obferved  in  their 
refpective  buds.  * 

As  each  bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  a plant,  and  would, 
if  feparated  from  its  parent-vegetable,  become  every  way 
fimilar  to  it,  Linnasus,  to  fhew  the  wondrous  fertility  of 
nature,  has  made  a calculation  by  which  it  appears,  that,  in 
a trunk  fcarce  exceeding  a fpan  in  breadth,  ten  ’thoufand 
buds  (that  is,  herbs)  may  be  produced.  What  an  infinite. 
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number  then  of  plants  might  be  raifed  from  a very  large 
tree ! 

GEMMATIO,  from  gemma , a bud;  a term  ufed  by 
Linnaeus  expreffive  of  the  form  of  the  buds,  their  origin, 
and  their  contents.  It  includes  both  thofe  properly  called 
buds,  and  thofe  which  are  feated  upon  the  roots,  filled 
bulbs. 

As  to  the  origin  of  buds,  they  are  formed  either  of  the 
foot-flalks  of  the  leaves,  of  Jlipulce,  or  of  fcales  of  the 
bark.  Their  contents  have  been  already  difcovered,  in  the 
preceding  article,  to  be  either  flowers,  leaves,  or  both.  Vide 
fttpra ; 

GENERATIO.  Vide  Sexus. 

GENITALIA.  By  this  appellation  Linnaeus  and  the 
fexualifts  denominate  the  anthers  and  Jligma  of  the  flowers  ; 
the  firft,  in  their  judgment,  performing  the  function  of  the 
male  organ  of  generation  in  plants,  the  other,  of  the  female. 
Vide  Sexus- 

GENITURA,  the  generating  fubflance  of  plants.  By 
this  name,  Linnaeus,  in  his  fancied  analogy  betwixt  vege- 
tables and  animals,  diflinguifhes,  from  its  fuppofed  ufe, 
the  pollen , that  fine  powder  or  duff*  which,  when  ripe,  is 
difcharged  by  the  anthers  or  tops  of  the  ftamina,  and  falls 
upon  the  Jligma,  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnation.  Vide 
Pollen, 

GENUS,  a race  or  kind ; one  of  the  five  members  or 
parts  into  which  every  fyftem  or  regular  method  of  arrange- 
ment refolves  itfelf. 

A genus  is  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  fpecies  ; that  is,  of 
feveral1  plants  which  referable  one  another  in  their  molt 
efiential  parts.  Hence  it  is  aptly  enough  compared  to  a 
family,  all  the  relations  of  which  bear  the  fame  firname, 
although  every  individual  is  diflinguifhed  by  a particular 
fpecific  name. 

The  ellablifhment  of  genera  renders  botany  more  fimple 
^nd  eafy,  by  abridging  the  number  of  names,  and  arrang- 
ing under  one  denomination,  termed  the  generic  name,  feve- 
ral 
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ral  plants,  which,  though  different  in  many  other  refpefts, 
are  found  invariably  to  poffefs  certain  relations  in  thofe  effen* 
tial  parts,  the  flower  and  fruit.  Plants  of  tjiis  kind  are 
termed  by  botamils  plantd  congeneres , that  is,  plants  of  the 
fame  genus. 

The  works  of  Theophraflus,  Diofcorides,  Pliny  and 
Galen,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  antients  had  fome 
knowledge  of  plants : but  they  as  certainly  convince  us, 
that  their  knowledge  was  extremely  limited,  and  very  fuper- 
ficial.  In  the  ages  which  immediately  fucceeded  that  of 
Pliny,  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  enrich  the  fcience  of 
plants.  At  length,  all  Europe  was  plunged  in  ignorance, 
and  Botany  lay  neglefted  with  every  other  ufeful  art.  On 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century,  men  were 
folely  devoted  to  the  lludy  of  the  ancients,  in  order  to  re- 
cover that  knowledge  which  had  been  fo  long  buried  in  ob- 
fcurity.  Botanifls,  therefore,  if  any  there  were,  fearched 
for  plants  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the 
fequel,  however,  they  perceived  the  imperfe&ion  and  im- 
propriety of  fiich  a mode  of  ftudy.  The  wide  book  ol 
Nature  lay  open  before  them,  and  folicited  their  attention. 
They  fought  for  plants  in  the  fields.  Botany  foon  wore  a 
more  agreeable  afpett,  and  numbers  of  plants  were  daily 
added  to  the  fcanty  original  lift.  Thefe  quickly  pointed  out 
the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  an  arrangement,  and 
divifions  determined  by  accurate  and  difiina  chafers. 
Methods  were  invented,  and  thefe  in  progrefs  of  time 
fubdivided  into  claffes,  genera  and  fpecies. 

Genera,  then,  no  more  than  Methods,  feem  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  that  term  is  now 
generally  underflood.  Every  fpccies  with  them  was  a genus  ; 
and  they  had  no  conception  of  giving  a cofpmon  name  to  a 
great  number  of  plants  which  they  could  nut  difcover  pof- 
feffed  any  thing  in  common  : for  the  reader  will  obferve  that 
the  minute  parts  of  the  falsification  which  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  moff  of  our  boaflcd  fyflems,  were  then  but  little 
known,  and  lefs  attended  to.  In  faff,  the  port  or  habit  of 
plants,  their  duration,  place  of  growth,  time  of  flowering, 
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and  their  ufes  botR  medicinal  and  (economical,  formerly 
furnifhed  the  foie  charefters  of  diffusion.  Conrad  Gefner 
\vas  the  firft,  who,  in  1559,  fuggefted  a diftinftion  of  plants 
into  genera  and  fpecies.  In  his  letters  to  Fabricius,  inferted  in 
the  third  book  of  his  Colleftion,  are  the  following  palTagcs, 
which  may  be  reckoned  decifive  on  this  head.  “ Generis 
unius  polii  fpecies  duae  funt.  Novi  et  alias  duas  oreofelini 
fpecies.  Exiftnnandum  eft  autem  nullas  propemodum  herbas 
efte  quae,  non  genus  aliquod  conftituant,  in  duas  aut  plures 
fpecies  diverfas  dividendum.  Gentianam  unam  pnfci  de- 
fciibunt,  mihi  decern  aut  plures  fpecies  notas  funt.”  Again, 
in  a letter,  dated  1559,  he  fays,  “ Montana  vero  ilia  berba, 
flore  quidem  doronici,  fed  foliis  plantaginis,  radice  aroma- 
tica,  fui  omnino  generis  eft.  Obleftavit  me  etiam  rarum 
illud  pilofeHae  genus.”  And  again,  “ Mihi  rara  eft  etiam 

arthnticas  ilia  ipecies- Mififti  cum  reliquis  fpeciem  aqui- 

folim  nullis  per.  margincm  foliorum  fpinis  praeterquam  in 

mu  crone- Lunariam  grascam  quam  phlitteren  appellant 

multamjam  hie  habeilius,  fed  floribus  inodoris  : quibusodo- 
ratis,  GENUSalterum  reperiri audio  ha&enusmihi  non  vifum.” 
Columna,  who  was  poftenor  to  Gefner,  entertained  the 
fame  idea  refpe&ing  the  diilribution  into  genera  and  fpecies  : 
as  . did  jikewife  Joachim  Jungius,  who  died  in  1657,  in 
whofe  pofthuraous  works,  publifhed  in  1679,  under  the 
title  of  Ifagoge  Phytofcopica,  is  the  following  paflage : 

“ Plantae,  nifi  certo  in  genera  & species  conftanti 
ratione,  non  pro  lubitu  hujus  vel  illius,  redigantur,  infini. 
turn  quafi  reddetur  Phytofcopiae  ftudium  ; intellebius  autem 

humanus  infinitum  fugit. Ordo  autem  claftium,  gene- 

rum,  fpecierum,  terniinum  infinitis  pronit.” 

Ihisdoffrine  of  Conrad  Gefner,  Columna  and  Jungius 
was  adopted  by  fucceeding  botanifts,  from  Clufius  who  was 
contemporary  with  them,  to  J.  Bauhin.  They  arranged 
feveral  fpecies  of  plants  under  the  fame  generic  name,  as  iris, 
narciffus,  or  willow  : but  the  genera  were  ftill  vague  and 
undetermined. 

In  1655,  Morifon  attempted  to  eftablifh  the  genera  on 
a certain  foundation,  as  did  likewife  the  celebrated  Ray  in 
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1682,  and  Rivinus  in  1690.  The  charaClers,  however, 
which  they  affigned,  were  far  from  being  fatisfaftory  or 
fufficient : and  Ray  himfelt  was  fo  fenfible  of  their  defeCts, 
that  he  afterwards  changed  his  for  thofe  of  Tournefort. 

This  illuftrious  botanift  was  the  firft  who,  in  1694,  pro- 
pofed  a fatisfaClory  diftribution  of  the  genera,  founded  on 
the  parts  of  the  fructification,  and  determined  by  fixed  and 
precife  characters  common  to  feveral  fpecies  of  plants.  A 
genus  of  plants,  as  defined  by  Tournefort,  is  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  fpecies  which  agree  in  all  the  parts  of  fructification 
or  the  molt  eflential.  This  is  properly  what  Tournefort 
calls  a primary  genus,  or  genus  of  the  firft  order.  His 
Secondary  Genera  will  be  explained  below. 

The  rules  eftablifhed  on  this  1'ubjeCt  by  the  French  botanift, 
are  as  follow. 

I.  The  parts  of  fructification,  when  prefent  in  plants,  are 
folely  to  be  employed  as  charaCteriftical  marks  in  difcriminat- 
ing  the  genera,  if  found  fufficient  for  thatpurpofe. 

II.  If  thefe  marks  are  found  inefficient,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  other  parts  lefs  eflential — as  the  roots,  items,  bark, 
and  number  of  leaves;  to  the  fenfible  qualities  of  plants,  as 
their  colour  and  tafte  ; or  to  their  port  and  external  habit. 

III.  With  refpeCt  to  plants  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
flower  and  fruit  are  wanting,  or  not  to  be  difcovered  without 
the  afliflance  of  glafles,  the  genus  is  to  be  fixed  from  the 
mod  remarkable  of  the  charaClers  mentioned  in  the  laft 
paragraph. 

IV.  All  fuperfluous  marks  are  to  be  rejefted. 

V.  A greater  fhare  of  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  general 
habit  of  plants,  than  to  the  particular  varieties,  which  can 
only  be  difcovered  by  nice  and  minute  obfervation.  Thus, 
although  the  large  common  trefoil,  and  fome  other  flowers 
of  the  fame  genus,  are  only  furnifhed  with  one  petal,  they 
are  by  no  means  to  7be  feparated  from  the  other  fpecies, 
which,  like  moll  pea-bloom  flowers,  have  four  irregular 
petals;  becaufe  they  agree  with  them  in  more  {hiking  cha- 
racters. Some  fyflematic  writers,  however,  have  been  ab- 
furd  enough  to  advance,  that  a difference  in  the  number  of 
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petals  and  feeds,  is  a fufficient  foundation  for  forming  dif- 
ferent genera  from  plants  otherwise  very  nearly  allied  ; and, 
in  fhort,  that  a flower  having  only  one  petal  or  one  feed,' 
can  never  be  referred  to  the  fame  genus  with  a flower  having 
two,  three,  four,  or  more  petals  or  feeds.  The  abfurdity 
of  this  doftrine  appears  from  hence,  that,  were  the  rule  in 
queflion  to  be  ftriftly  followed,  we  Ihould  fometimes  refer 
to  different  genera,  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
From  the  feed  of  papaw,  are  produced  both  male  and  female 
plants,  that  is,  plants  which  have  male  and  female  flower ; 
ondiftinft  roots.  The  male  flowers  have  always  one  petal, 
the  female  five.  The  fame  thing  obtains  in  the  male  and 
female  flowers  of  cafTada,  which  indeed  are  not  placed 
on  diftinft  roots  as  the  former,  but  ftand  apart  within  diffe- 
rent covers  on  the  fame  plant. 

Thefe  rules,  which  are  delivered  and  illuflrated  at  great 
length  in  the  Preface  to  the  Inftitutions,  led  the  author  to 
diftinguifh  two  forts  of  genera,  under  the  appellations  of 
genera  of  the  firft  order,  and  genera  of  the  fecond.  The 
genera  of  the  firft  order  are  fuch  as  Nature  herfelf  appears 
to  have  inftituted,  and  accurately  diftjnguifhed  by  the  flower 
and  fruit;  fuch  are  violet,  ranunculus,  aconite,  paffion- 
flower,  and  feveral  others.  Thefe  are  the  only  genera  which 
Linnaeus  admits:  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  all  the  genera 
of  plants  are,  by  this  author,  rendered  primary,  whether  the 
jfhafa&ers  derived  from  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit  are 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  diferimination,  or  not. 

The  genera  of  the  fecond  order  are  thofe,  for  the  diftine- 
tion  of  which  we  muft  have  recourfe,  not  only  to  the  fruc- 
tification, but  to  parts  that  are  unconnected  with  the  flower 
and  fruit,  by  reafon  of  the  infufficiency  of  thefe  laft  to  dif- 
criminate  the  genera  of  themfelves. 

Thus,  according  to  Tournefort,  germander  forms  a genus 
different  from  poley  mountain,  teucrium  and  ground  pine,  on 
account  of  its  hollow  calyx , and  the  difpofition  of  its  flowers 
in  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves. — Poley  mountain  is 
dillinguifhed  fiom  teucrium,  ground-pine  and  germander,  by 
its  flowers,  which  are  collected  in  a head  or  round  /pike : 
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teucrium  from  the  three  others  by  its  bell-fhaped  calyx ; and 
oround-pine  by  the  difpofition  of  its  flowers,  which  pro- 
ceed fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  not  in  whirls 
or  rings,  as  in  germander, 

Thefe  fecondary  genera,  which  Tournefort  ufes  "but 
rarely,  are  entirely  rejefted  by  Linnaeus,  who  has  eft ablifhed 
as  a principle  in  no  cafe  to  be  departed  from,  that  the  generic 
cha rafters  are  to  be  derived  from  all  the  parts  of  fruftifica- 
tion,  and  none  other.  A total  revolution  of  the  genera  mu  ft 
evidently  be  the  confequence  of  a rigid  obfervance  of  this 
principle  : and  in  faft,  not  the  fecondary  genera  of  Tour- 
nefort only,  but  many  of  his  primary  genera  which  were 
eftablifhed  upon  the  fame  principle,  have  felt  the  effefts  of 
this  undiftinguifhing  feverity.  Linnaeus’s  genera,  then, 
contain  a defeription  of  each  particular  part  of  Iruftification, 
its  various  relations,  and  different  modes  with  relpeft  to 
number,  figure,  fituation,  and  proportion. 

Thus,  all  the  different  fpecies  of  calyx,  corolla,  nettarium,. 
f lamina , &c.  confidered  with  refpetf  to  the  four  attributes 
juft  mentioned,  furnifli  the  obferver  with  fo  many  fen- 
fible  and  effential  charafters. 

Thefe  charafters  the  author  denominates  the  letters  or  al- 
phabet of  botany.  By  ftudying,  comparing,  and,  as  it 
were,  fpelling  thefe  letters,  the  ftudent  in  botany  comes,  at 
length,  to  read  and  underftand  thegenerical  charafters  which 
the  great  Creator  has  originally  imprinted  upon  vegetables: 
for  the  genera  and  fpecies,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are  lolely 
the  work  of  Nature;  whilft  the  claffes  and  orders  are  a 
combination  of  nature  and  art. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  Linnaeus,  in  his  Genera  Plantarum, 
determines  the  generical  charafters  of  all  the  plants  there 
deferibed. — His  method  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by  an 
example. 


NARCISSUS. 

Calyx — A fpalha  or  fhcath,  which  is  oblong,  obtufe,, 
comprcffed,  tears  open  on  the  fide,  and  withers  upon  the 
plant. 


Corolla. 
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Corolla  Six  petals,  or  rather  one  petal  cut  almoft  to  the 
bottom  into  fix  parts,  which  are  oval,  terminated  in  a 
point,  flat,  and  inferted  externally  above  the  bafe  of  the 
tube  of  the  neSiarium,  which  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower,  bell  or  funnel-lbaped,  and  commonly  called 
the  cup. 

Stamina  Six  awl-fhaped  filaments,  fhorter  than  the  nec- 
tarium  and  attached  to  its  tube— The  anthers  or  fummits 
oblong. 

Pistillum — The  fieed-hud  roundifh,  obtufely  triangular 
and  placed  under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The fiyle 
thread-fhaped,  and  longer  than  the  Jlamina.— The  fiigma 
or  Jummit  of  the  Jlyle  divided  into  three  parts,  hollow  and 
• blunt. 

Seed-Vessel — A capjule  that  is  roundifh,  obtufely  three 
cornered,  having  three  external  openings  or  valves,  and  the 
fame  number  of  internal  divifions  or  cells. 

Seeds  Numerous,  globular,  and  furnifhed  with  an  appen- 
dage or  border.  The  receptacle  to  which  they  are  fixed  is 
fliaped  like  a pillar. 

By  this  manner  of  deferibing  all  the  parts  of  the  frufli- 
fication,  almoft  innumerable  combinations  are  produced  of 
the  botanical  letters ; I mean  the  generical  charafters  of 
plants  are  multiplied,  and  furnifh  an  amazing  diverfity  of 
relations. 

Some  charafters  are  common  to  feveral  genera,  indepen- 
dently of  thofe  which  conftitute  the  clafs  and  order.  Thus 
fnow-drop,  greater  fnow-drop,  and  fea-daffodil,  which  be- 
long to  the  fame  clafs  and  order  with  narciffus,  agree  with 
it  not  only  in  the  number  of  the  fiamina  and  ftylcs  which, 
in  the  fexual  fyllem,  lay  the  foundation  of  the  two  primary 
divifions,  but  likewife  in  the  form  and  nature  of  the  calyx, 
which,  in  all  thefe  genera,  is  a fpatha  or  flieath.  By  com- 
paring the  other  charafters,  we  difeover,  in  like  manner, 
thofe  which  are  fimilar,  and  thofe  which  are  diflinftive. 
Thus,  in  greater  fnow-drop,  the  diflin&ive  charafter  is  the 
bell-fhaped  petal : in  fnow-drop,  the  galanthus  of  Linnaeus, 
the  three-leaved  neftarium ; and  in  fea-dafTodil,  the  neftarium 
divided  into  twelve  parts. 
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It  is,  as  we  have  faid,  in  the  Genera  Planlarum,  that  thefe 
full  defcriptions  of  all  the  parts  of  fructification  are  to  be 
found.  In  the  Syjiema  Natures,  another  work  of  the  fame 
author,  thofe  characters  that  are  common  to  all  the  genera  of 
the  fame  clafs  and  order  are  omitted,  and  the  diftinftive  cha- 
raaers  or  generic  differences  alone  are  mentioned. — Tourne- 
fort,  knowing  hi*  metnod  to  be  artificial,  did  not  pretend  to 
afTert  that  his  genera  were  otherwife.  Linnaeus,  however, 
we  have  feen,  has  carried  his  pretenfions  further,  and  affirms 
that  all  genera  as  well  as  fpecies  are  natural.  What  feems  to 
favour  this  affertion  is  the  ftriking  appearance  of  the  flowers 
of  certain  genera,  as  ranunculus,  violet,  aconite,  fennel* 
flower,  fyrian-mallow,  paffion-flower,  and  feveral  others 
which  have  eflential  and  uniform  charafters,  that,  at  firft 
fight,  feem  to  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  natural 
genera.  But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  for  the  com- 
paratively final  1 number  of  genera  which  have  ftriking  dif- 
tinCtive  characters  of  this  kind,  there  are  many,  particularly 
in  fome  natural  families,  as  the  umbelliferous  plants,  lipped, 
crofs-ffiaped,  and  pea-bloom  flowers,  in  which  the  characters 
in  queftion  are  fo  little  confpicuous,  and  the  plants  fo  re, 
markably  fimilar,  that  one  is  frequently  tempted  to  make 
but  a Angle  genus  of  each  of  thefe  families. 

Linnams  has  deferibed  about  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-' 
nine  genera,  that  is,  upwards  of  five  hundred  more  than 
lournefort,  the  number  of  whole  genera  amounts,  I 
think,  to  fix  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  We  muft  obferve, 
however,  that  the  former  frequently  incorporates  feveral 
genera  which  had  been  divided  by  the  latter.  ’Such  for 
inftance,  are  germander,  teucrium,  mountain-poley,’  and 
ground  pine,  which  the  French  botanift  has  diftinmifhed  as 
was  obferved  above,  into  fo  many  genera  of  the  fecond  order 
by  characters  independent  of  the  fructification.  Linnaeus’ 
however,  employing  thefe  charafier.  only  for  diftinguifhing 
ic  fpecies,  and  finding  effential  relations  to  fubfift  betwixt 
the  parts  of  fructification  of  the  Tournefortian  genera  in 
queftion,  collects  them  all  under  one  head  j foth.at  inftead  of 
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four  diilintt  genera,  they  become  as  many  fpecies  of  the 
fame  genus. 

Befidesthe  fix  hundred  and  ninety-eight  genera  of  Tourne- 
fort,  Linnaeus’s  books  contain  feveral  new  genera  of  other 
botanifts,  who  lived  pofterior  to  Tournefort.  The  moft  re- 
markable of  thefe  are,  Father  Plumier,  whq  efiabhfhed 
about  ninety- fix  genera  of  American  plants;  Boerhaave, 
who  deferibed  feventeen  new  genera;  Vaillant,  thirty  ; 
Dillenius,  fixty-feven ; Micheli,  twenty-feven  ; Flouflon, 
fifteen;  Petit,  Meffieurs  de  Juflieu,  Nififole,  Marchant, 
Danti,  Reneaume,  Ruppius,  Pontedera,  Scheuchzer,  Bux- 
baum,  Ammannus,  Haller,  Gmelin,  Monti,  Gronovius, 
Mitchel,  Catefby,  Kacmpfer,  & c.  have  pubfifhed  in  all 
about  fifty  new  genera.  The  remaining  genera,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred  and  upwards,  are  pubhlhcd  by  Linnaeus 
himfelf. 

I conclude  this  article  with  a few  aphorifms  refpedting 
the  genera  of  plants  as  laid  down  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philo- 
fophia  Botanica. 

I.  There  are  few  genera  in  which  all  the  parts  of  frufti- 
fication  are  conftant  throughout  the  fpecies. 

To  this  inconftancy  is  owing  the  great  number  of  fiefitious 
or  fpurious  genera  In  Tournclort  and  other  authors:  for 
although  fuch  varieties  afford  excellent  fpecific  diftinftions, 
they  are  not  flriking  enough  to  conftitute  real  fcientific 
genera.  The  author  very  pertinently  adds,  if  genera  were 
to  be  multiplied  in  this  manner  without  any  neceflity,  we 
fhould  foon  have  as  many  genera  as  fpecies,  and  the  fcience 
of  botany,  as  far  as  it  refpetts  arrangement,  be  at  an  end. 

II.  If  an  unneceflary  multiplication  of  the  genera  is  to  be 
avoided  on  the  one  hand,  an  unneceflary  reduftion  of  them 
is  no  lefs  to  be  fhunned  on  the  other.  From  the  affinity  oi 
fome  genera  to  clafles  and  orders,  we  frequently  incur  the 
danger  ot  throwing  all  into  confufion,  by  reducing  under 
one  genus  a whole  natural  alfemblagc  or  family.  Some  of 
the  natural  orders  whofe  plants  have  a very  fimilar  appear- 
ance, were  enumerated  above.  Many  plants  of  the  mallow 
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tribe,  as  mallow,  marfh-mallow,  holly-hock,  Iavatera, 
urena,  and  Syrian  mallow,  are  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  following  parcels  of  genera,  which  belong  to  other 
natural  orders,  are  very  fimilar  in  their  appearance,  and 
might  each,  by  an  inaccurate  obferver,  be  confounded  under 
one  genus. 

Houfe-leek,  leffer  houfe-leek,  navel-wort,  lefler  orpine, 
and  tillaea. ' 

Torch-thiflle,  fig-marigold.,  aizoon,  and  tetragonia. 

Campion,  wild  lychnis  or  agroftemma,  vifcous  campion, 
carnation,  foapwort,  ceraftium,  fpurrey,  fandwort,  rrioer- 
hingia,  and  fagina. 

In  this  manner,  feveral  natural  orders  might  each  be  re- 
duced to  a Tingle  genus,  and  thus  the  fcience  be  as  effe&ually 
deftroyed  by  the  enormous  fize  of  the  genera,  as  formerly  by 
the  unnecelfary  multiplication  of  their  number. 

III.  A genus  may  confift  of  one  fpecies  only,  although 
it  is  molt  commonly  com  poled  ot  a greater  number. 

The  following  genera,  among  many  others,  confift  of 
only  one  fpecies  : 

Grafs  of  Parnaffus,  tamarind,  baftard  cumin,  fand-box- 
tree,  barren-wort,  horn-of-plenty-grafs,  fuperb  lily,  water- 
• leaf,  neurada,  calligonum,  African  fly-honey-fuckle,  leaft 
water-plantain,  corymbium,  cafhew-nut,  coris,  nepenthes, 
hop,  flowering-rulh,  baftard-indigo,  mangoftan  and  orvala. 

Other  genera,  as  the  following,  confift  of  a great  number 
of  fpecies : 

Fig-marigold,  leffer  houfe-leek,  bind-weed,  faxifrage, 
acacia,  calves-fnout,  milk-wort,  after,  carex,  burning  thorny 
plant,  geranium,  campanula,  vifcous  campion,  wild  fenna, 
St.  John’s  wort,  kidney-bean,  cud-weed,  willow,  fig-tree, 
French  honey-fuckle,  hemp-agrimony,  aloe,  aftragalus, 
blue-bottle,  Syrian  mallow,  wild  orach,  flax,  ranunculus., 
gentian,  night -fhade,  thrift,  heath,  garlick,  ox-eye,  and 
cinquefoil. 

IV.  In  many  genera,  fome  ftriking  or  effential  mark  of 
fruftification  is  obferved. 

Tfcus  the  effence  of  -ranunculus, confifls  in  its  neflarium, 

which 
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which  is  a fmall  prominence  in  the  claw  of  each  petal : that 
of  fe If- heal,  torenia,  eye-bright,  mad-wort,  and  fea-cabbage, 
in  the  denticuli  or  fmall  teeth  with  which  the  ftamina  are 
furnifhed  : that  of  martynia,  turmeric,  bignonia,  and  che- 
lone,  in  a pointed  body  which  is  placed  within  the  ftamina, 
and  refembles  a filament  without  its  anther : that  of  helle- 
bore and  fennel-flower,  in  its  numerous  hollow  ncElaria: 
that  of  water-leaf,  in  its  clofed  chinks,  ( rimes  claujee)  within 
the  divifions  of  the  petal : thal  of  henbane,  in  the  covering 
of  its  feed-veflel,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  alke- 
kengi : that  of  fea-daffodil,  in  the  infertionof  its  ftamina  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  neffarium,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  narciflus,  where  the  ftamina  are  placed -within  the  nec- 
tarium,  and  affixed  to  its  tube  : that  of  baflard-rocket,  and 
bell-flower,  in  their  neftarium  : laftly,  that  of  iris,  in  its 
f\ngu\z.\-  Jiigma,  which  refembles  three  petals,  or  leaves. 

V.  The  ftriking  or  fingular  charafteriftical  mark  of  every 
genus  muft  run  through  all  the  fpecies.  Without  a ftnft 
attention  to  this  rule,  we  might  be  apt  to  confound  genera 
that  fhould  be  diftinguifhed.  It  was  for  want  of  this  caution 
that  aloe  and  American  aloe  were  formerly  incorporated  into 
one  genus ; as  were  likewife  ranunculus  and  adonis,  andro- 
fneda  and  heath. 

Aloe  is  now  feparated  from  American  aloe, (Agave)  becaufe 
its  ftamina  are  inferted,  not  into  the  petals,  but  into  the  com- 
mon receptacle  ; adonis  from  ranunculus,  becaufe  it  wants 
the  prominence  in  the  claw  of  the  petal,  which  is  the  diftin- 
guiftiing  mark  of  the  latter  ; androineda  from  heath,  becaufe 
of  the  two  horns  of  the  anthers,  which  are  more  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  latter  than  the  former. 

VI.  Plants  which  are  of  the  fame  genus,  poftefs  like 
medicinal  powers.  The  truth  of  this  aphorifm  will  be  belt 
iliuftrated  by  attending  to  the  following  lift  of  congcneres. 

Scainmony,  turbith,  jalap,  and  fea  bind-weed  belong  to 
the'genus  convolvulus. 

Moly,  leek,  onion,  andgarlick,  belong  to  the  genus  allium. 

Cinnamon,  camphire,  benjamin-tree,  faflafras,  and  avo- 
cado pear,  belong  to  the  genus  laurus. 

Southernwood 
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Southernwood  and  wormwood  belong  to  the  genus  arte*. 

ffti/ia. 

Ge svs/ummum,  a termed  ufed  by  Rivinus  and  Ray, 
fynonymous  to  C lass  is  in  Linnams,  and  Ordo  in  Tourne- 
fort. 

Genus  fubaltemum , another  term  ufed  by  the  fame  beta- 

mils,  fynonymous  to  Ordo  in  Linnteus,  and  Sectio  in 
To  urn  e fort. 

GERMEN,  the  feed  bud;  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the 
bale  or  the  piftillum,  which  contains  the  rudiments  of  the 

leed  and,  in  progre's  of  vegetation,  fwells  and  becomes 
the  feed-velfel. 

When  the  feed-bud  is  placed  above  the  receptacle,  or,  in 
other  words,  within  the  cover  or  covers  of  the  flower,  it  is 
termed  germen  fuperum  ■ when  fituated  below  the  receptacle 
or  under  the  calyx,  germen  inferum.  The  former,  which 
correfponds  to  flos  inferus,  is  exemplified  in  fumach,  bippuris 
wachendorfia,  commelina,  xyris , and  the  gralfes  the  latter’ 
ynonymous  with  flos  fuperus,  in  valerian,  iris,  gladiolus] 
epilobium,  cenothera,  viburnum,  elder,  and  the  umbelli- 
ferous and  cucurbitaceous  plants. 

In  affimilating  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  Lin- 
naeus denominates  the  feed-bud  the  ovarium  or  uterus  of 
plants  and  affirms  its  exiftence  to  be  chiefly  at  the  time  of 
the  difperfion  of  the  male-dull,  by  the  anthers ; as,  after  its 
impregnation,  it  becomes  a feed-velTel. 

Germen,  by  Pliny  and  the  ancient  botanills,  is  ufed  to 

hgmfy  a bud  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves.  Vida 
Gemma. 

GERMINATIO,  comprehends  the  precife  time  which 
the  leeds  take  to  rife  after  they  have  been  committed  to  the 

- fhre  (hfFcrent  fPecies  of  feeds  take  longer  or  ffiorter  time 
“ riling,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  proper 
for  each.  Millet,  wheat,  and  feverai  of  the  gralfe,  rife 

!”  °ne  fl,Inach'  mullard,  kidney.bean 

turmp  and  rocket,  three  days;  lettuce  arid  dill,  in  four| 
cucuntbcr,  gourd,  melon,  and  erefs,  in  five;  radtlh  and 
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beet,  in  fix  ; barley,  in  feven ; orach,  in  eight ; pur- 
flane,  in  nine;  cabbage,  in  ten;  hyfiap,  in  thirty;  parf- 
ley,  in  forty  or  fifty  days;  peach,  almond,  walnut, 
chefnut,  pseony,  horned  poppy,  hypecoum,  and  ranun- 
culus falcatus,  in  one  year;  rofe-bufh,  cornel-tree,  haw- 
thorn, medlar,  and  hazel-nut,  in  two.  The  feeds  of 
fome  fpecies  of  orchis,  and  of  ^ fome  liliaceous  plants, 
never  rife  at  all.  Of  feeds,  fome  require  to  be  fowed 
almoft  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  as  otherwife  they  will 
not  germinate.  Of  this  kind  are  the  feeds  of  coffee  and 
fraxinella.  Others,  particularly  thofe  ot  the  pea-bloom 
flowers,  preferve  their  germinating  faculty  for  a ieries  of 
years.— M.  Adanfon  afferts,  that  the  fenfitiye  plant  retains 
that  virtue  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Air  and  water  are  the  agents  of  germination.  The  humi- 
dity of  the  air  alone  makes  feveral  feeds  to  rife  that  are  ex- 
pofed  to  it.  Seeds  too  are  obferved  to  rife  in  water,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  earth:  but  water,  without  air,  is  in- 
fufficient. — Mr.  Homberg’s  experiments  on  this  head  are 
.decifive.  He  put  feveral  feeds  under  the  exhaufled  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  with  a view  to  eftablifh  fomething  ceitain  on 
the  caufes  of  germination.  Some  ot  them  did  not  rife  at 
all;  and  the  greater  part  of  thofe  which  did,  made  very  weak 
and  feeble  produftions. 

Thus  it  is  for  want  ot  air,  that  feeds  which  are  buried  at  a 
very  great  depth  in  the  earth,  either  thrive  but  indifferently, 
or  do  not  rife  at  all. 

• They  frequently  preferve,  however,  their  germinating 
virtue  for  many  years,  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; and 
•it  is  not  unufual,  upon  a piece  of  ground  being  newly  dug 
to  a confiderable  depth,  to  obferve  it  foon  after  covered  with 
feveral  plants,  which  had  not  been  feen  there  in  the  memory 
•of  man. 

Were  this  precaution  frequently  repeated,  it  would  doubt- 
lefs  be  the  means  of  recovering  ceitain  fpecies  of  plants 
which  arc  regarded  as  loft;  or  which,  perhaps,  never  com 
big  to  the  knowledge  of  botanifts,  might  hence  appear  the 
refult  of  a new  creation. 
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Some  feeds  require  a greater  quantity  of  air  than  others. 
Thus  purflane,  which  does  not  rife  till  after  lettuce  in  the 
free  air,  rifes  before  it  in  vacuo  ; and  both  profper  but  little 
or  perifli  altogether,  whilft  crelfes  vegetate  as  freely  as  in  tfie 
open  air. 

GLANDULA,  a fpecies  of  fecretory  or  excretory 
velTel  that  is  found  on  the  furface  of  forae  plants, 

Glands  are  feated  either  on  the  footftalks,  on  different 
parts  of  the  leaves,  or  on  the  tender  ftipuls.  They  re- 
femble  fometimes  a blifter  or  bladder,  as  in  St.  John’s 
wort;  fometimes  a number  of  fcales,  as  in  fern;  fometimes 
feveral  fmall  grams  like  millet,  as  in  fir-tree;  at  other  times 
a little  cup,  as  in  apricot-tree;  fometimes  too  they  appear 
by  a microfcope  to  be  fupported  by  footftalks ; and  often 
to  be  feated  upon  the  leaves  without  any  footftalk. 

All  thefe  bodies  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  fwelling  of 
feme  portion  of  the  cellular  or  parenchymatous  ftibflance. 
fjom  many  of  them  oozes  a vifeous  liquor,  which 
drying  upon  the  plant,  forms  a fine  white  powder  and  a 
mumher  of  flender  threads,  that  are  frequently  to  be  feen 
furrounding  the  glands  in  queftion.  Hence  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  they  are  the  organs  of  fome  fecretion;  but  it  is 
not  yet  afcertained,  whether  that  is  their  foie  funftion. 

In  palma  chrifti,  caiTava,  paftion- flower,  wild  fenna,  and 
acacia,  the  glands  are  feated  on  the  footftalks. 

In  willow-tree  they  are  placed  on  the  indented  or  fawed 
jnargm  of  the  leaves;  in  almond-tree,  gourd,  heliocarpus, 
balfam,  gelder-rofe,  and  bird-cherry,  they  proceed  from  the 
ae  of  the  leaf;  in  urena,  tamarifk,  and  baftard  ricinus 
furface19  ^ “ butter-vvo«  and  fun-dew,  from  the  upper* 

In  mountain  ebony  and  apricot-tree,  the  glands  are  feated 
upon  the  tender  ffipular  or  hales  which  furround  the  yo  J 
footftalks  of  the  flower  and  leaves.  ^ ■ 

The  glands  in  currant-tree,  a fpecies  of  calve's  fnout 
cerafttum  fig-wort,  and  vifeous  campion,  are  flender  lile 
hairs  and  are  hence  denominated  pJanduL?  capiUares. 

The  pores  or  fmall  holes  obfervableon  thefurface  of  fome 
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plants,  as  tamarifk,  and  a fpecies  of  vifcous  campion,  are 
reduced  by  Linnaeus  under  the  term  glandules  whifch  we  are 
•ow  confidering. 

The  glands  furnifh  excellent  charafteriftical  marks  for 
difcriminating  the  fpecies  of  plants.  Thus  the  almond-tree 
can  fcarce  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  peach,  but  by  its  glands, 
which  are  feated  at  thebafeof  the  leaves,  upon  the  ferra- 
tures:  whereas,  in  the  peach-tree,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
this  kind.  A fpecies  of  convolvulus  with  a pimpled  or  knotty 
calyx,  is  lo  variable  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves,  as  to  jultify 
its  divilion  into  leveral  Ipecies  ; yet  it  is  kept  entire  by  the 
conftancy  of  the  glands,  which  are  placed  upon  the  leaves. 
In  a fpecies  of  monarda,  the  petal  is  covered  over  with 
glands;  an  appearance  which  evidently  diftinguilhes it  front 
all  the  plants  of  the  fame  genus. 

The  prickles  of  bauhinid  acu/eata  are  covered  with  glands 

of  the  fame  kind. 

A glandular  appearance  is  frequently  to  be  obferved  be- 
twixt the  ftamina  of  fome  plants,  particularly  in  the  crols- 
fhaped  flowers,  ( Tetradymmia ) in  which  Linnaeus  reckons 

it  an  effential  claflical  chara&er. 

GLANDULATIO,  from  glandule,  a term  refpefting  the 
veffels  of  fecretion  in  plants,  which  are,  by  Linnaeus, 
reckoned  three:  viz.  Glandu  Li£,  FoLUCULiand  Utri- 
CU  LI. 

GLUMA,  a hulk;  the  calyx  of  the  gralTes,  compofed 
of  one,  two,  or  three  valves,  a kind  of  kales  commonly 
tranfparent  in  the  margin,,  and  mod  frequently  terminated  by 
a pointed  thread  termed  the  ar'jla,  or  beard.  Vide  Gra- 
>1  x n a et  Arista. 

GLUMOSUS  Flos,  a fpecies  of  aggregate  flower  fo 
called,  which  has  a {lender  thread-lhaped  receptacle,  along 
which  are  pkiced  a number  of  florets  or  partial  flowers ; the 
bafe  being  fur  milled  with  a common  hufky  calyx,  termed  by 
Linnaeus  glnrna.  Ol  this  kind  are  broinus,  telcuc  gials, 
oats,  reed,  poa,  wheat,  and  other graffes. 

Glumos£,  the  name  of  a clals  in  Linnaius  s Method  us 

Cahcina  and  Wachendorffius’s  Natural  Method,  confiding 

of 
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of  plafits  which  have  that  particular  fpecies  of  calyx  called 
a gl uma  or  hulk.— It  contains  all  the  natural  order  of  the 
grades, 

GLL  riNOSITAS,  from  gluten^  glue  ; a term  occurring 
in  the  Delineatio  Plant ce  prefixed  to  the  Syftema  Nature , and 
placed  under  the  general  head  pubes  ; it  feems  to  denote  that 
fim  clammy  matter  which  is  foinetimes  found  on  the  furface 
of  the  leaves  and  dalles  of  plants. 

GRAMINA,  grades;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or  natural  fa- 
milies,  into  which  all  vegetables  are  didributed  by  Linnteus 
in  his  Philofophia  Botanica.  They  are  defined  to  be  plants 
which  have  very  fimple  leaves,  a jointed  dem,  a hufky  calyx 
termed  gluma,  and  a Angle  feed.  This  defeription  includes 
the  feveral  forts  of  corn  as  well  as  grades.  In  Tournefort 
they''  conditute  a part  of  the  fifteenth  clafs,  termed  apetali  • 
and  in  Linnteus’s  Sexual  Method,  they  are  modly  contained 
in  the  fecond  order  of  the  third  clafs,  called  triandria  digynia. 

This  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  grades,  has 
engaged  the  attention  and  refearches  of  feveral  eminent  bo- 
tanids.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  Ray,  Monti,  Micheli 
and  Linnasus. 

Giufeppe  Monti,  in  his  Calalogus  Stirpium  agri  Bo- 
nonienfis,  gramina  ac  hujufmodi  adinia  comple&ens,  printed 
at  Bologna,  in  1719,  divides  the  grades  from  the  drfpofition 
of  their  flowers,  as  Theophradus  and  Ray  had  divided  them 
before  him,  into  three  fe£fions  or  orders. Thefe  are, 

Section  I. 

Grades  having  flowers  colle&ed  in  a fpike. 

Section  II. 

Grades  having  their  flowers  colle&ed  in  a panicle  or  loofe 

fpihcj 

Section  III. 

Plants  that  in  their  habit  and  external  appearance  are  allied 
to  the  grades. 

Tins  clafs  would  have  been  natural,  if  the  author  had  not 

Y s iipproperly 
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improperly  introduced  fweet-rufh,  juncus,  ahd  arrdw-headed 
grafs  into  the  third  fe&ion.  Monti  enumerates  about  306 
fpecies  of  the  grafles,  which  he  reduces  under  Tournefort’s 
genera  ; to  thefe  he  has  added  three  new  generet. 

Scheuchzer,  in  his  Agroftographia,  feu  Graminum,  Jun- 
corum,  Cyperorum  et  Cyperoidum  iifque  affinium  hiftoria, 
publifhed  likewife  in  1719,  divides  tlhe  grafles,  as  Monti, 
from  the  difpofition  of  their  flowers,  into  the  five  following 
fe&ions : 

Section  I. 

Grafles  with  flowers  in  a fpike,  as  phalaris,  anthoxanthum 
and  ffurnentum. 


Section  II. 

. . ' > 

Irregujar  grafles,  as  fchcenanthus  and  cornucopia?. 
Section  III. 

n '•  . _ ...  . . - . . 1 . u 1 

Grafles  with  flowers  growing  in  a Ample  panicle  or  loofe 
fpike,  as  reed  and  millet. 


Section  IV, 

Grafles  with  flowers  growing  in  a compound  panicle  or 
diffufed  fpike,  as  oats  and  poa. 


Section  V. 

Plants  by  their  habit  nearly  allied  to  the  graflesi,  as  cyprefs: 
grafs,  fcirpus,  linagroflis,  rufh  and  fcheuchzeria. 

Scheuchzer  has  enumerated  about  four  hundred  fpecies, 
which  he  defcribes  with  amazing  exaftnefs. 

Micheli  has  divided  the  grafles  into  fix  feftions,  which 
contain  in  all  forty-four  genera,  and  are  arranged  from  the 
Ctuation  and  number  of  the  flowers.  „„  ... 

Gram  in  A.  The  name  of  the  fourth  order  in  Linnaeus  S 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confifling  of  the  extenfivc 
natural  f amily  of  the  grafles. 
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Lift  oj  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

SECTION  I. 

t 

Grajjes  having  Hermaphrodite  Flowers. 
Linnsean  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 


Agrops,  — 

— 

B-ent- Grafs. 

Aira,  — 

— 

Hair- Grafs. 

Alopecurus,  — 

— 

Fox -tail  grafs. 

Anthoxanthum,  — 

— 

Vernal  grafs. 

Arijlida. 

■V 

Arundo,  — - 

— 

Reed. 

Avena,  — 

Bobartia. 

— 

Oats. 

Briza,  — - 

— 

Quaking  grafs. 

Bromus,  — • 

Cinna. 

— 

Brome  grafs. 

Cornucopia,  — 

— 

Horn-of-plenty  grafs. 

Cynofurus,  — - 

• V 

Dog’s-tail  grafs. 

Dabiylis , — 

— 

Cock’s-foot  grafs. 

Elymus. 

Fejluca,  — 

• — 

Fefcue-grafs. 

Hordeum , — 

— 

Barley. 

Lagurus,  — 



Hare’s-tail  grafs. 

Lolium,  — 

— 

Darnel. 

Lygeum,  — 

Melica. 

— 

Hooded  matweed. 

Milium,  — 

Nardus. 

— 

Millet. 

Oryza,  — - 

— 

Rice. 

Panic  urn,  ~ 

Pafpalurh. 

— 

Panic-grafs. 

Phalaris,  — 

— 

Canary-grafs. 

Phleurh,  — 

— 

Cat’s-tail  grafs. 

Poa,  — ■' 

— 

Meadow  grafs. 

Saccharum,  — 

— 

Sugar-cane. 

Y 4 
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Secale% 
Stipa , 
Triticum , 
Vniola, 


Englijh  Names . 

— Rye. 

— Winged  fpike-grafs. 

— Wheat. 

— Sea-fide  oats  of  Carolina. 


SECTION  II. 

Graffes  having  Male  and  Female  Flowers  upon  the fame  Root. 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  Names , 

Coix , — — Job’s  tears. 

Olyra. 

Pharus. 

Tripfacum. 

Zea,  — — Indian,  or  Turkey  wheat, 

Indian  corn. 

Zizania . 

SECTION  III. 


Graffes  with  Hermaphrodite  and  Male  Flowers  on  the  fame 

Root. 


Linnaean  Genera, 

Aegilops,  — 

Andropogon. 

Apluda. 

Cenchrus. 

Holcus, 

Jjohcemum. 


Englijh  Names. 
Wild  fefcue-grafs. 


— — - Indian  millet, 


Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

Moft  of  thefe  plants  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs  ; fbme 
of  them  areerett,  others  creep  upon  the  ground. 

The  Roots,  in  the  greateft  number,  creep,  and  emit 

fibres 
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fibres  from  each  knot  or  joint : in  others,  they  are  limply 
branched  and  fibrous. 

The  Stems  and  branches  are  round. 

The  Leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  entire,  very  long, 
and  commonly  narrow.  They  are  generally  placed  imme- 
diately upon  the  flem,  except  in  bamboo,  pharus,  a new 
fpecies  of  reed  called  gmoraat  fenegal , and  a fpecies  of  Ifchae- 
mum,  which  have  a foot-ffalk  at  the  origin  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  form  below  a fort  of  fhcath,  which  embraces 
the  flem,  and  is  generally  cleft  on  one  fide  through  its  whole 
length.  In  two  fpecies  of  melica,  mentioned  by  M.  Adan- 
fon,  the  fheath  in  queflion  is  perfe&ly  entire. 

The  top  of  the  fheath  is  fometimes  crowned  with  a mem- 
brane, that  is  either  cleft  or  entire,  and  is  frequently  ac- 
companied with  two  appendages  or  ears,  as  in  rice,  pharus, 
darnel,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  In  others,  the  fheath  is 
crowned  with  hairs,  as  in  millet,  panic-grafs,  and  andropo- 
gon;  and  in  fome  fpecies  of  panic  grafs  it  is  naked;  that  is, 
has  neither  membrane  nor  hairs. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite  in  plants  of  the  firft 
feftion  ; male  and  female  upon  the  fame  root  in  thofe  of  the 
fecond  ; hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame  root  in  thofe 
of  the  third. 

They  proceed  either  fingly  from  the  fheath  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  lygeum  ; form  a fingle  fpike,  as  in  nardus  and  darnel ; 
or -are  formed  into  a panicle,  that  is,  loofe  fpike,  as  in  poa, 
agreflis,  and  oats. 

The  Calyx  and  Corolla  in  this  order,  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  afcertained.  In  fome,  a fingle  fcale  or  hufk,  in 
others  two,  as  in  nardus,  fupply  the  place  of  both  covers ; 
fome  graffes,  at  canary-grals,  and  plileum,  have  four  hufky 
fcales,  two  of  which  ferve  for  the  calyx,  and  the  other  two 
for  the  corolla;  fome  have  five,  as  anthoxanthum ; others 
fix,  as  rice,  four  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  conflitute  the 
calyx,  and  the  other  two  are  termed,  improperly  enough,  the 
Jjufky  petals. 

1 he  corolla  is  fometimes  compofed  of  one  petal  with  twr> 
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diVifions,  as  in  fox-tail  grafs.  In  general,  the  Kufks'of  the 
ealyx  are  placed  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  corolla. 

Befides  the  hulky  fcales  that  have  been  mentioned,  there 
are  two  other  fniall  fquare  fcales,  placed  by  each  other,  be- 
twixt the  feed-bud  and  the:  external  hufk  of  the  corolla.' 

Thefe  fcales  are  not  always  to  be  feen  without  the  affif- 
tance  of  a magnifying  glafs ; and  in  fome,  as  panic-grafs 
and  cenchrus,  they  are  entirely  wanting.  Laftly,  the  caly?i 
and  corolla,  if  indeed  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  diltintt 
covers,  are  frequently  accompanied  with  an  ariffa  or  fharp- 
headed  awn,  which  fometimes  terminates  the  hufk,  fome- 
times  proceeds  from  the  middle  or  bafe  of  its  back.  In  oats, 
wheat  and  barley,  thefe  {harp  beards  are  frequently  made  to 
difappear  by  culture.  Some  graffes  have,  befides  the  calyx,* 
a cover  which  accompanies  or  furrounds  the  flowers  under 
the  form  of  a fcale,  and  is  varioufly  cut,  and  of  a very  diffe- 
rent figure  from  that  of  the  leaves. 

The  calyx  and  corolla,  or  rather  the  bulky  fcales  which 
referable  them,  always  accompany  the  feed-bud  to  its  matu- 
rity. Upon  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion,  that  former 
botanifls  were  not  greatly  miftaken,  when  they  denominated 
the  graffes  plants  apelalce , plants  which  want  petals  ; as  the 
hufky  fcales  are,  perhaps,  with  much  more  propriety,  tobb 
denominated  a calyx. 

The  Stamina  are  generally  three  in  number,  and  placed 
irregularly,  with  refpeft  to  the  fituation  of  the  calyx  and  the 
corolla.  One  flamen  is  commonly  placed  betwixt  the  feed- 
bud  and  the  two  fmall  fcales  or  external  hufk  of  the  corolla ; 
and  two  betwixt  the  feed-bud  and  the  inner  hufk.  Rice, 
zizania,  and  pharus,  have  fix  ftamina. 

The  Anthers  are  long,  furnifhed  with  twc>  cells,  and 
/lightly  attached  to  the  fiLments. 

The  Seed-bud  is  placed  upon  the  fame  receptacle  as 
the  calyx,  corolla  and  flamina.  In  bobartia  it  is  faid  to  be 
placed  under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower. 

The  Style  is  generally  double,  and  crooned  with  a 
hairy  Jltgma  or  fummit. 
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The  Seed-Vessel  in  this  order  is  wanting. 

The  Seeds  are  fmgle,  oval,  and  attached  below  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flower. 

The  roots  of  the  grades  are  aperient ; fuch  as  have  an 
afomatic  fmell  are  flomachic  ; their  feeds  are  meally,  muci- 
laginous and  nourifhing. 

All  the  parts  of  thefe  plants  are  wholefome.  The  leaves 
of  fuch  as  are  not  too  rough  to  the  touch,  are  browzed  upon 
by  animals ; the  large  feeds,  as  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
8cc.  aie  daily  converted  into  food  for  men  ; the  fmaller  feeds, 
as  of  canary-grafs,  and  panic-grafs,  afford  a very  excellent 
repaft  to  fparrows  and  other  birds  ; and,  in  times  of  fcarcity, 
the  tuberous  roots  of  fome  of  the  efculent  grafles  are  no 
bad  fuccedaneum,  in  default  of  their  feeds. 

Of  a fpecies  of  reed,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Syria 
and  Palefline,  the  Turks  make  their  writing  pens. 

Theftalks  of  arundo  donax  are  ufed  for  fifhing-rods. 

There  are  two  forts  of  reed,  fays  Haffelquift,  which 
grow  near  the  Nile:  one  of  them  has  fcarce  any  branches, 
but  is  furnifhed  with  numerous  leaves,  that  are  narrow, 
fmooth,  and  channeled  on  the  upper  furface  ; and  the  plant  is 
about  eleven  feet  high.  The  Egyptians  make  ropes  of  the 
leaves.  They  lay  them  in  Water  like  hemp,  add  then  make 
thdfn  into  good  ftrong  cables.  Thefe,  With  the  bark  of  the 
date-tree,  are  almoft  the  only  cable  ufed  fn  the  Nile.  The 
dfher  fort  is  of  great  cOnfequence.  It  is  a final!  reed,  about- 
tv^o  or  three  feet  high,  full  branched,  with  fhort,  fharp, 
lancet-fhaped  leaives.  The  roots,  which  are  as  thick  as  the 
ftem,  creep  and  mat  themfelves  together  to  a confrderable 
diflance.  This  plaint  feemS  ufelefs  in  common  life;  but  to 
if,  continues  the  learned  author,  is  the  Very  foil  of  Egypt 
owing  : for  the  matted  roots  have  flopped  the  earth,  which 
floated  in  the  waters,  and  thus  formed  out  of  the  fea,  a 
country  that  is  habitable. 

Bamboo  Caine,  the  Arhndo  Bambos  of  Linnteus,  thelly 
orliii  of  the  Elorfus  Malabaricus,  grows  naturally  in  fandy 
places,  and  On  the  banks  of  rivers  in  both  Indies,  where  it 
frequently  attains  a height  exceeding  even  that  of  the 
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cocoa-trce.  The  root  is  not  very  different  from  the 
flem,  unl#fs  that  it  is  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  confifts 
of  feveral  radicles  or  fibres.  From  the  joints  of  the 
main  root  are  emitted  fmall  jointed  (talks,  which  again 
emit  others  from  their  joints ; and  from  thefe,  as  from 
fo  many  new  roots,  arife  feveral  (talks  joined  together,  which 
being  planted  with  their  radicles,  or  firing  roots,  ferve  to 
perpetuate  the  fpecies.  Thefe  (talks  are  round,  have  a green 
bark,  are  hard,  emit  from  the  joints  new  branches  and 
twigs,  and  are  armed  in  the  joints  themfelves  with  one,  two, 
or  more  rigid  and  acute  thorns  of  an  oblong  figure.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  (talks  in  queftion,  aiifing, 
as  we  have  (aid,  immediately  from  the  root,  have  attained  in 
their  native  foil  the  height  of  two  or  three  men,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  almoft  a (pan,  before  they  fend  forth  any  lateral 
branches.  Thefe,  when  young  and  tender,  are  nearly 
folid,  pervious  only  in  the  middle  by  a fmall  tube.  The 
older  (talks  and  branches  are  hollow  within,  being  (hut, 
however,  at  the  joints  with  a woody  partition,  and  covered 
internally  with  a (lender  whitifh  membrane  that  is  compofed 
of  hard,  white,  woody  filaments.  The  colour  of  the  (talks, 
when  young,  is  a browmfh  green  ; when  older,  a (hining 
yellow  with  a lhade  of  white.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
feated  on  fliort  footftalks,  (freaked  with  longitudinal  veins, 
and  rough  on  the  edges,  if  rubbed  downwards.  The  flowers 
grow  in  long  fcaly  fpikes,  -which  proceed  in  great  numbers 
from  the  joints  of  the  (talks.  Rheede  mentions  a tradition 
prevailing  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  that  the  bamboo  vege- 
tates till  its  fixtieth  year ; at  which  period  of  its  growth, 
and  nearly  -a  month  before  the  flowers  emerge  from  their 
fcaly  covers,  the  tree  is  divefted  of  all  its  leaves,  and  after 
it  has  ceafed  to  flower,  immediately  dies.  This  tree  or  reed 
is  termed  by  the  inhabitants  ot  Ceylon,  Unaghas,  that 
is,  Fever-tree,  from  an  opinion  generally  entertained  in 
that  ifiand,  that  a fever  is  the  certain  confequence  of  bathing 
in  any  river  into  which  the  flowers  or  leaves  of  the  bamboo 
have  fallen.  By  the  Arabians  it  is  named  Tabaxir,  as  is 
likewife  a milky  humour  or  fugar  produced  in  it.  The 
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Indians  cali  it  Mambu  ; whence  vulgarly  and  by  corruption, 
its  European  name  of  Bambu,  or  Bamboo.  In  the  illand 
of  Madagafcar,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Galem- 
boulou,  by  the  teflimony  of  Flacourt,  it*  is  produced  in 
fuch  abundance,  as  to  give  name  to  the  province ; for  in 
thofe  parts  it  is  termed  Voulu.  The  fize  of  this  tree  in  India 
is  generally  fo  great,  that  houfes  are  built  of  it.  In  the 
porch  of  the  Academical  Garden  at  Leyden  are  fufpended 
fome  fragments,  a prefent  of  the  celebrated  Pifo,  the  largefl 
of  which  exceeds  twenty-eight,  the  leaft  twenty-fix  feet  in 
length.  That  they  muft,  however,  have  been  double  that 
fize  before  they  were  broken  off,  appears  probable  from  this 
circumftance,  that  the  thicknefs  of  one  extremity  fcarce 
differs  from  that  of  the  other.  It  is  likewil'e  wonderful, 
that  fo  immenfe  a reed  fhould  be  clothed  with  fo  very  fmall 
leaves;  the  largefl  of  the  dried  ones  in  the  colleftion  of 
Profeffor  Syens  at  Leyden,  mentioned  by  Rheede  in  his 
Hortus  Malabaricus,  fcarcely  exceeding  a fpan  in  length, 
or  the  breadth  of  a finger  in  width.  The  ffalks,  when  old, 
are  entirely  covered  in  the  cavity  with  a fort  of  calx, 
which  is  efleemed  ufeful  in  the  flrangury,  and  to  fuch  as 
are  tioubled  with  purulent  urine.  Bamboo,  being  burnt, 
affords  very  fertile  afhes,  in  which  plants  of  all  kinds  thrive 
remarkably.  \V hi  1ft  burning,  the  flalks  emit  a very  loud 
explofion  ; the  air  contained  in  their  cavity  being  ratified  by 
the  heat,  and  defiring  a larger  fpace,  breaks  through  the 
partitions  at  the  joints,  and  violently  feeks  a paffage  whereby 
to  efcape.  Ktempfer  relates,  in  the  Amoenitates  Exoticae, 
that  in  a province  of  Japan,  called  Oorni,  which  has  a flimy 
bottom,  the  roots  of  bamboo  luxuriate  with  fuch  wonderful 
beauty,  that,  being  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  difentangled 
from  the  firings  which  encompafs  them,  they  ferve,  as  the 
flalks  with  us,  for  walking  Hicks,  commonly  called  Rotang. 
Fiom  this  curious  reed  feveral  conveniences  are  obtained, 
befides  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned.  In  particular, 
the  natives  of  India,  of  the  Items  of  the  Bamboo,  make 
moll  of  their  common  utenfils.  The  reader  is  referred  for  a 
moie  minute  detail,  to  the  Mantiffa  Aromatica  of  Pifo, 
where,  befides  a very  accurate  description  of  the  Tabaxir 
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dr  £ugar,  nfentioneJ  above,  h.e  will  alfo  learn,  that  the 
tender  branches  or  twigs,  particularly  thofe  near  the  root, 
being  .macerated  in  fait  and  vinegar,  afford,  with  the  addition 
of  garlick,  and  the  pods  of  capficum,  a fort  of  pickle, 
.which  is  efteemed  excellent,  and  conllitutes  not  the  Iea{t 
Valuable  part  of  thofe  famous  condita,  commonly  termed 
Achar,  and  Atsjaar,  and  well  known  in  Europe  for  exciting 
the  appetite,  and  promoting  digeftion. 

Mr.Ray,  in  his  “ Wifdomof  Godin  the  Creation,”  juflly 
obferves,  that  it  is  no  fmall  inflance  of  the  great  C reator’s  good- 
nefs,  that  wheat,  and  the  mod  common  corn  ufed  for  food, 
fhould  be  the  growth  of  molt  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia.  It  is 
likewife  no  lefs  worthy  obfervation,  that,  where  the  foil 
under  the  Torrid  Zone  is  too  hot  to  produce  wheat,  the 
fame  divine  wifdom  hath  appointed  other  kinds  of  corn  to 
grow  and  ripen  there  in  great  plenty.  Thus,  in  Africa  and 
the  Welt  Indies,  this  want  is  fupplied  by  Indian  and  Guinea 
corn:  and,  in  fome  places,  where  the  exceffive  heat  of  the 
climate  renders  labour  and  the  cultivation  ot  corn  painful, 
there  bountiful  Providence,  with  an  unfparing  hand,  ordains 
.food  without  labour,  by  caufing  banana  and  plantain  trees 
to  grow  in  great  plenty,  whofe  fruit  is,  by  many  perfons, 
preferred  to  any  kind  of  bread  whatlo.ever. 

The  llalk  .and  panicle  of  Job’s  tears  much  re femble  thofe 
of  Guinea  corn;  and  the  feeds,  which  are  inclofed  in  fmaJI 
capfules,  are  about  the  bignefs  of  an  Englilh  pea,  and  of 
different  .colours.  Thefc  are  lining  upon  lil.k,  and  uled  in- 
head  of  bracelets.!)}  fume  of  the  poorer  fort  in  the  Weff 
Indies,  but  .especially  by  the  lpgroes.  In  a fcarcity  of 
corn,  the  poor  people  in  Spain  qnd  Portugal  grind  the 
feeds  to  flour,  of  vvhich  they  make  a coarfe  fort  of  bread. 

Rice  is  grj^tly  eliecmcd  in  moh  qf  the  ealtern  countries, 
where  it  is  the.  chief  fupport  ol  the  inhabitants.  The  plant 
bears  a hajk  about  three  or  four  ic.ct  high,  much  llronger 
and  thicker, than  that  of  wheat.or  other  corn.  The  leaves 
are  long  like  the  reed,  gnd  flelhy  ; the  llowcrs  blow  on  the 
top  like  barley  ; but  ( the  feed  which  follqws  is  difpofed  in 
clullers,  each  of  which  is  enclofed  in  a yellow  hulk  ending 
in  a fpiral  thread.  TJ,).c  feed  is  oblong,  or  rather  oval  and 
' L 1 „ white. 
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\yhite.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  moift  of  low  grounds  ifi- 
Italy,  and  the  feed  brought  dry  from  Piedmont,  Spain,  an.d 
ieveral  other  places. 

Rice  is  the  chief  commodity  and  riches  of  Damietta,  in. 
Egypt.  Dr.  Haflelquift  thus  defcribes  the  manner  in  which 
they  drefs  it,  and  decorticate,  that  is,  feparate  it  from  the 
hu{k.  It  is  pounded  by  hollow  iron  peftles  of  a cylindric 
form,  an  inch  in  diameter,  lifted  up  by  a wheel  worked  by 
oxen.  A perfon  fitting  between  the  two  peftles  pulhes  for- 
ward the  rice,  when  the  peftles  are  rifing ; another  fifts, 
winnows,  and  lays  it  under  the  peftles.  In  this  manner  they 
continue  working  it,  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  chaff  and 
hulks.  When  clean,  they  add  a thirtieth  part  of  fait,  an$l 
pound  them  together ; by  which  the  rice,  formerly  grey, 
becomes  white.  After  this  fining,  it  is  paffed  through  a 
fine  fieve,  to  part  the  fait  from  the  rice  ; and  then  it  is  ready 
for  fale.  Damietta  fells  every  year  fixty  thoufand  facks  of 
rice,  the  greateft  part  of  which  goes  to  Turky,  fome  t ,<*- 
Leghorn,  Marfeilles  and  Venice. 

Guinea  corn  is  the  milium  arundinaceum  of  Cafpar  Bauhin, 
the  holcus  forghum  of  Linnaeus.  The  ftalks  are  large  and 
compaft,  and  full  eight  feet  high.  In  Senegal  the  fields  are 
entirely  covered  with  it.  The  Negroes,  who  call  it  guiarnot, 
cover  the  ears  when  ripe  with  its  own  leaves,  to  fhelter  it 
from  the  fparrows,  which  are  very  mifchievous  in  that  coun- 
try. The  grain  made  into  bread,  or  otherwife  ufed,  is 
efteemed  very  wholefome.  It  is  with  this  that  the  Haves  in 
the  Weft  Indies  are  generally  fed,  each  being  allowed  from 
a pint  to  a quart  every  day.  The  juice  of  the  ftalks  is  fo 
agreeably  lul'cious,  that,  if  prepared  as  the  fugar-canes,  they 
would  afford  an  excellent  fugar. 

The  Negroes  on  the  coal!  of  Guinea,  make  of  two  forts 
of  millet,  a thick  grained  pap,  called  coufcous,  which  is  their 
common  food. 

The  fugar-cane  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where  it 
qs  like  wife  cultivated  for  its  juice,  which,  when  boiled, 
Jeffords  that  fweet  fubftance  called  fugar. 

In  the  manner  ol  their  growth,  form  of  their  leaves,  ^nd 
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m^ike  of  their  panicle,  the  fugar-canes  refentble  the  reed* 
which  grow  in  wet  marfhy  grounds  in  England,  or  elfe- 
where,  except  that  the  canes  are'  far  larger,  and,  inflead  of 
being  hollow,  as  the  reeds,  are  filled  with  a white  pith,  con- 
taining the  fweet  juice  or  liquid  which  ftamps  fuch  an 
amazing  value  upon  thefe  plants.  The  intermediate  dif- 
tance  between  the  joints  of  a cane  is  ot  different  lengths* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  richnefs  of  the  manute, 
and  temperature  of  the  weather  during  its  growth  ; it  feldoin 
exceeds,  however,  four  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  whole  cane  likewife  depends 
upon  the  above  circumftances.  It  generally  grows  to  per- 
fection in  about  fourteen  months,  when  its  height,  at  a me- 
dium, is  about  fix  feet,  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs. 
The  body  of  the  cane  is  ftrong,  but  brittle  ; of  a fine  ftraw- 
colour  inclining  to  a yellow.  The  extremity  of  each  is  cover- 
ed, for  a confiderable  length,  with  many  long  graffy  leaves 
or  blades,  fharply  and  finely  fawed  on  their  edges  ; the 
middle  longitudinal  rib  being  high  and  prominent. 

The  bottom  part  of  the  fugar-cane  top,  is  about  the 
thicknefs  of  one’s  finger  ; and  as  it  contains  a good  deal  of 
the  natural  fweetnefs  ot  the  plant,  it  is  ufually  cut  into  pieces 
of  an  inch  and  a halt  long,  and  given  to  the  faddle-horfes 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  very  nourifhing  food,  and  fattens 
them  apace.  The  mill-horfes,  mules,  and  affe$,  are  like- 
wife fed,  during  Grop-tiine,  on  fugar-cane  tops,  and  the 
fkimming  of  the  fu gar- coppers ; which  laft  muff  be  admi- 
niftered  fparingly  at  firlt,  for  fear  of  griping,  and,  perhaps, 
killing  them. 

The  canes,  when  ripe,  are  fqueezed  between  the  iron- 
cafed  rollers  of  wind-mills,  or  cattle-mills.  The  juice  thus 
preffed  out  is  boiled  firft  in  a very  large  copper  or 
cauldron,  being  mixed  with  a very  fmall  quantity  ot  lime. 
In  default  of  lime,  a ftrong  ley  ot  allies  will  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  was  indeed  originally  ufed,  though 
the  firft  is  generally  thought  to  have  greater  efficacy.  The 
benefits  arifing  from  either  fubflance  are  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed, in  a great  jueafure,  to  their  alkaline  qualities. 
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The  fugar-cane,  when  ripe,  is  of  all  plants  the  ifweeteft  * 
there  is,  however,  a latent  acid  fiill  lurking  in  the  juice* 
as  is  man i fed,  by  its  turning  four,  if  fuffered  to  remain  un’ 
boded  any  confiderable  time  after  expreffion.  The  addition 
therefore,  of  white  lime,  which  the  planters  Call  temper  is’ 
neccllary  to  deftro y,  in  a great  meafure,  the  remaining  acid, 
and  to  form  a neutral  fait. 

Lime,  or  the  ftrong  ley  juft  mentioned,  likewife  ferves 
to  carry  off  all  impurities  from  the  liquor.  When  the 
quantity  of  temper  is  duly  proportioned,  if  the  liquor  is  put 
into  a glafs,  an  immediate  feparation  will  follow ; the  fordes 
fettle  at  the  bottom,  the  juice  remains  tranfparent  at  top 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a deficiency  of  temper  the 
feparation  will  be  imperfeft ; and  if  there  is  a fupofluity 
there  will  be  no  feparation  at  all.  * 

After  the  lime  is  mixed  with  the  juice  in  the  copper  or 
cauldron,  the  impurities  in  queftion  being  no  longer  inti- 
mately  united  with  the  boiling  liquor,  and  being  forced 
about  with  the  heat  of  the  fire,  are  eafily  entangled  in  a vif. 
cous  tough  fubftance,  naturally  in  the  cane-juice  with 

which  they  rife  to  the  top  of  the  copper,  forming  a ’thick 
tough  fcum. 


The  clarification  of  the  liquor,  as  far  as  is  done  in  the 
firft  copper,  is  perfected  after  the  more  grofs  fcum  is  taken 
off ; the  remaining  impurity,  as  the  liquor  boils,  is  Ikimmed 
off  from  the  four  or  five  remaining  coppers,  into  which  the 
liquor  is  fucceffively  poured;  each  of  the  coppers  being 
gradually  lefs,  as  containing  a lefs  quantity  of  liquor 

In  ii>  paflage  to  the  fourth  copper,  the  liquor  is  firained 
through  a thick  woollen  cloth,  where  it  leaves  all  the  re 
maining  impurities  that  had  cfcaped  the  feummer. 

Afte,  this  a light  white  fcum  is  taken  off;  and’  when  this 
ceafts  to  artfe  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  and  the  liquor 
by  long  boiling,  becomes  more  of  a fyrup  than  a thin 
hqutd,  ,t  is  then  poured  into  the  firil  tache,  and  from  this 
to  a letter,  till  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lad.  When  it  has  here 
auatned  the  due  confidence  neceffary  to  become  fugar,  it 
may  be  adetted,  fay,  Hughes,  from  whom  this  account  „ 
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chiefly  ext  rafted,  that  no  more  than  a feventh  part  of  the- 
whole  remains;  which  diminution  is  occafioned  by  the  im- 
purities being  fcummed  off,  and  the  watery  particles  eva- 

From  this  lafl  ftage  it  is  conveyed,  whilft  of  the  confif- 
tency  of  a thick,  granulated  fyrup,  into  a large  bra fs  cooler, 
where  it  fhoots  into  cryftals,  which  are  the  genuine  and 
eflential  falts  of  the  plant ; thefe  are  forwarded  by  gently 
flirring  the  whole  mafs,  by  which  means  the  air  is  admitted 
to  every  part,  and  the  particles  of  fugar  difengage  themfelves 
from  the  clammy  fubftance,  which  is  termed  mefaffes. 

When  it  has  grained  or  cryftallized,  it  is  removed  from 
the  cooler  into  pots  or  moulds,  which  are  earthen,  and  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  containing  from  eight  to  thirteen  gallons. 

About  twenty-four  hours  after  the  fugar  is  potted,  the 
frnall  round  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot  is  unftopped, 
and  the  pots  put  upon  earthen  jars,  containing  about  four 
gallons  each.  Into  thefe  veflels,  the  melafles  drain  from  the 
fugar,  which,  in  this  degree  of  perfeftion,  is  called  muf- 
cavado,  and  is  fit  for  exportation  in  a month  or  fooner. 

From  the  abovementioned  fkimmings,  mixed  with  a quan- 
tity of  water  and  melaffes,  and  fermented,  is  extrafted  that 
fpiritous  liquor  called  rum ; and  from  the  great  quantity  of 
oil  in  the  cane-juice,  which  is  tranfmitted  in  abundance  to 
the  rum,  proceeds  the  excellency  of  that  fpirit  compared 
with  brandy.  The  latter  wanting  this  oilinefs,  flimulates 
and  lacerates  the  coats  of  the  ftoraach ; whereas  the  former, 
if  meliorated  by  age,  and  drunk  moderately,  ferves,  by  its 
oilinefs,  to  lubricate  and  preferve  the  bowels. 

The  moll  natural,  and  perhaps  the  only  proper  method  of 
producing  cahes,  is  by  fuckers,  or  with  the  tender  tops  of 
eld  canes.  Thefe  being  cut  into  pieces  of  about  a foot 
long,  planted  in  holes sot  about  fix  inches  deep,  and  two- 
feet  wide,  and  covered  with  good  manure,  will  produce- 
each  from  its  roots  a great  number  of  canes. 

GRAM1NIBUS  affines,  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Haller * 

natural  method,  confiding  of  plants,  which,  like  rufh, 
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carex,  and  cyperus,  feem  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  the 
grafTes. 

GRAMINIFOLIyE,  from  gramen,  grafs,  and  folium,  a 
leaf ; the  name  of  a clafs  in  Ray’s  Metbodus  Propria,  confift- 
ing  of  plants  which  have  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  graffes. 
It  is  exemplified  in  fcirpus  and  cyperus. 

GRUINALES,  from  grus,  a crane;  the  name  of  the 
fourteenth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Me- 
thod, confifting  of  geranium,  vulgarly  called  crane’s  bill, 
and  a few  other  genera,  which  the  author  confiders  as  allied  to 
it  in  their  habit  and  external  ftrufilure. 

The  title  was  probably  derived  from  a genus  of  Rivinus 
of  the  fame  name,  which  Linnaeus  has  added  to  the  genus 
geranium. 


Li/l  of  the  Genera  contained  iri  this  Order. 


Linnaean  Genera* 

Aldrovanda. 

Averrhoa. 

Drofera,  — 

Fagonia. 

Geranium,  — - 

Guaiacuttii  — 

Linum,  — 

Oxalic , — . 

Quaffia. 

Trihulus,  — 

Zygophyllumt  — 


Engl  if  Names. 


Sundew. 

Crane’s  bill. 

Lignum  vitae,  or  pockwood. 
Flax; 

Wood-forrel. 

Caltrops. 

Bean-caper. 


Habit  and  Strufture  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

This  order  furnifhes  both  herbaceous  and  woody  plants. 
The  Roots  are  fometunes  fibrous,  fometimes  tuberous. 
In  fome  fpecies  of  wood-forrel  they  are  jointed. 

The  Stems  are  cyhndric.  The  young  branches,  in 
Jome,  nearlv  fquare. 
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i he  Buds  are  of  a conic  fcttrrt,  and  coveied  with 
fcales. 

The  Leaves  are  either  fimple,  as  in  geranium  ; or  com- 
pound, as  in  lignum  vita;  and  caltrops.  In  bean  caper,  they 
confift  of  one  pair  ot  pinna  or  wings  only  ; in  lignum  vita;, 
from  two  to  five  pair;  and  in  caltrops,  from  three  to  eight, 
placed  oppofite.  In  fagoma  the  leaves  are  finger- fhaped, 
each  leaf  being  coinpoiedot  three  lobes  orleffer  leaves. 

The  lower  leaves  of  molt  ot  the  geraniums  are  commonly 
alternate;  the  upper  ones  are  oppofite,  one  of  the  two  being 
larger  than  the  other. 

The  Stipule  or  fcales  in  the  European  geraniums  fur- 
round  the  footltalks  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  fall  with  them. 
In  the  African  Ipecies,  all  the  leaves,  both  upper  aiul  lower, 
have  fupports  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  fometimes  united 
at  the  bafe,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a {ingle  flipula. 
The  fcales  which  accompany  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the 
branches  of  the  European  geraniums,  fall  off  very  early. 
Wood-forrel  bears  Jiipula  on  its  footftalk,  precifely  at  the 
joints. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite. 

They  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  either  fingly, 
as  in  guaiacum,  flax,  aldrovanda,  and  fagonia  ; or  in  clut- 
ters, as  in  fome  fpecies  of  geranium  and  wood-forrel. 

In  fundew  they  terminate  the  branches  in  a fpike  : and  in 
bean  caper,  they  are  produced  either  fingly,  or  two  by  two, 
along  the  branches,  without  the  angles  or  wings  of  the 
leaves. 

The  Calyx  or  Flower-cup  confifts  either  of  five 
diftintt  leaves,  as  in  moll  of  the  geraniums,  flax,  and  bean- 
caper  ; or  of  one  leaf  divided  almoft  to  the  bottom  into  five 
parts,  as  in  aldrovanda  and  fundew  ; it  generally  accompanies 
the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.  In  fagonia,  the  calyx,  which 
is  compofed  ot  five  leaves,  falls  with  the  petals,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower. 

The  Petals  are  five  in  number,  fpread,  and  are  fre- 
quently funnel-lhaped.  In  the  different  fpecies  of  geranium, 
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the  figure  of  the  petals  Is  different,  as  is  likewife  their  num- 
ber. In  aldrovanda,  the  petals,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  are 
permanent. 

The  NectarIum  in  bean- caper  and  quaflia,  confHts  of 
a number  of  fmall  leaves  or  fcales,  which  are  inferted  into 
the  znfide  of  the  bafe  of  the  filaments,  and  furround  the 
leed-bud.  Thefe  fcales,  in  the  former,  are  ten  in  number, 
one  for  each  filament : in  the  latter,  they  are  hairy,  and 
but  five  in  number. 

The  Stamina  are  generally  ten  in  number,  awl-fhaped, 
ereft,  and  of  the  length  of  the  petals.  In  averrhoa  and 
geranium  they  are  alternately  long  and  fhort.  The  filaments 

m fome  of  the  geraniums  are  united  below ; in  others,  dif- 
tinft. 

Inilax,  aldrovanda,  and  fun-dew,  there  arc  but  five  fta- 
mma ; the  firft,  however,  befides  its  five  perfeft  ftamina, 
has  five  other  bodies  refembling  ftamina  without  tops,  which 
are  placed  alternate  with  the  former.  Nay,  in  a particular 
fpecies,  called  hnutn  lufitanicum , there  are  ten  perfect 
ftamina. 

The  Anthers  or  tops  of  the  ftamina  are  generally  ob- 
long, and  frequently  attached  to  the  filaments  by  the  middle, 
fo  as  to  lie  and  fometimes  to  veer  about  upon  them.  In  flax, 
the  anthers  are  arrow-fhaped.  Their  number  is  not  conftant 
in  the  diffeient  fpecies  of  geranium  : fome  have  ten,  fome 
feven,  and  others  five. 

1 he  Seed-bud  is  either  oblong,  or  five  cornered. 

NThe  number  of  Jiyles  is  either  one,  as  in  bean-caper, 
quaffia,  andfagonia;  or  five,  as  iu  aldrovanda,  wood-forrel, 
and  flax.  In  tribulus  the  ftyle  is  wanting. 

The  Seed-vessel  is  generally  a five-cornered  catfule, 
with  one,  three,  five,  or  ten  cells.  In  averrhoa,  the  leed’ 
veffel  is  of  the  apple-kind,  fhaped  like  atop,  with  five  angles 
and  the  fame  number  of  cells,  and  ,ribu,us  ^ 

five  different  fruits  or  feed-veffels,  which,  in  the  former,  are 
cgg-lhaped,  and  inferted  into  a large  round  flelhy  receptacle. 
In  a fpec.es  of  tribulus,  the  r ijioida  of  Tournefort,  the 
number  of  fruits  is  ten. 
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The  Seeds  are  generally  equal  in  number  to  the  internal 
divifions  or  cells  of  the  feed  velfel ; one  feed  being  placed 
in  each  cell.  In  geranium,  the  feeds,  which  are  five  in 
number,  and  kidney -fhaped,  aie  commonly  wrapped  in  the 
proper  coat  or  covering,  called  by  Linnaeus,  arillus,  and 
terminated  by  a fpiral  beard  or  haulm,  In  wood-forrel,, 
the  feeds  are  difperfed  with  an  elaftic  fpring. 

Flax,  with  refpeft  to  its  virtues  and  ufes  in  medicine,  is 
bitter,  mucilaginous,  purgative,  and  ufed  in  inflammations. 

Geianjum  is  vulnerary  and  aftringent. 

The  leaves  of  wood-forrel,  boiled  in  broth,  are  faid  to 
be  ferviceable  in  putrid  fevers. 

The  leaves  ol  geranium  zonale  are  marked  with  a purple 
circle  like  a horfe-fhoe,  which  reaches  from  one  fide  of  the 
bafe  to  the  other,  and  correfponds  with  the  border  of  the 
leaf.  When  gently  rubbed,  they  have  a fcent  like  fcalded 
apples. 

The  flowers  of  geranium  trifle  are  marked  with  dark  purple 
fpots,  and  fmell  very  fweet  after  the  fun  has  left  them  ; hence 
the  fpecies  is  known  among  gardeners  by  the  name  of 
night-fcented  crane’s-bill.  In  general,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  moll  fpecies  of  geranium  with  tuberous  flefhy  roots  have 
their  odour  augmented  in  the  evening,  and  during  the  ab. 
fence  of  the  fun. 

Guaiacum,  or  holy-wood,  grows  plentifully  both  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  large  long 
billets  or  logs,  fome  of  which  weigh  four  or  five  hundred 
weight.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a common  walnut-tree, 
bearing  bark  which  is  thick  and  gummy,  and  eafily  parts 
from  the  wood.  The  leayes  tire  winged,  and  the  lobes 
placed  oppofite.  The  flowers,  which  confift  of  five  petals, 
are  of  a beautiful  violet  colour.  They  are  fucceeded  by  a 
fruit  like  fmall  chefnuts,  round,  folid,  and  brown  ; within 
which  is  contained  another  little  fruit  or  nut,  of  an  orange 
colour.  1 he  wood  is  hard,  firm,  weighty,  and  marbled 
with  brown,  red,  and  black:  it  is  of  an  acrid  tafte,  Guaia- 
cum  is  the  belt  fort  of  wood  for  turnery-ware,  efpecially 
for  making  mortars,  peftles,  rowling-pins,  and  bowls  for  the 
. fowling* 
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fowling- green.  In  medicine,  the  fhavings  or  raftings  have 
been  long  ufed  in  plifans  and  fudorific  drinks  for  the  vene- 
real difeafe.  The  bark  and  gum  of  this  tree  have  likewife 
been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  the  fame  diforder,  as 
well  as  in  catarrhs,  gouts,  rheumatifms,  and  other  difeafes 
proceeding  from  weaknefs  or  obftru&ions  of  the  vifcera. 

From  the  feeds  of  common  flax  is  expreffed  an  oil,  which 
is  ufed  both  by  phyficians  and  painters ; from  the  bark  or 
peeling  of  the  {talks  is  made  linen ; and  from  the  rags  of 
linen  is  made  paper  ; fo  that  this  plant  is  one  of  the  molt; 
valuable  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

Caltrops,  the  tribulus  of  Virgil*,  bears  a'  fruit  that  is 
armed  with  ftrong  prickles.  Thefe  are  apt  to  run  into  the 
feet  of  the  cattle  which  walk  over  the  ground  where  they 
are  produced.  It  has  derived  both  its  fcientific  and  Englifh 
names  from  the  form  of  the  fruit,  which  refembles  thofe 
inflruments  of  war  that  were  caft  in  the  enemies  way  to  ' 
annoy  their  horfe.  A fimilar  inffrument,  and  with  three 
iron  fpikes,  (which  exattly  correfponds  to  the  Greek  Tgifo- 
Xor,  tres  j a ft  us,  aut  tria  jacula,)  has  been  ufed  in  hunting  the 
wolf.  The  military  caltrop  has  commonly  four  fpikes,  one 
of  which  is  always  ere&,  the  other  three  adhering  to  the 
ground. 

GYMNODISPERM.dE,,  (from  yi/^yor,  naked  ; So, 
twice;  and  ffWEg/xa,  a feed;)  the  name  of  a divifion  in  Her- 
mannus  and  Boerhaave’s  Methods,  confifting  of  plants 
which  have  two  feeds  that  are  naked,  that  is,  want  the  peri- 
carpium  or  feed-veffel.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  umbel- 
liferous tribe  of  plants,  fuch  as  angelica,  parfly,  hemlock, 

&c.  Vide  Umbellate. 

GYMNOMONOSPERMAE,  (from  ryu^os,  naked; 
p.ovor,  alone,  fingle;  and  a feed).  The  name  of  a 

divifion  in  Hermannus  and  Boerhaave’s  Methods,  confifting 
of  plants  which  have  flowers  with  one  naked  feed.  Such 
are  all  the  compound  flowers  ; each  floret,  or  partial  flower, 


* fubit  ufpcra  Ji/lra 

lappaque  tbibuuqu*. Georg.  Lib.  I.  v.  1 52. 
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having  a Tingle  Teed  without  a covering  or  veflel  placed  un- 
der it.  Vide  Syngenesi  a tff  CoMPosiTusyfox. 

In  Ray’s  Methodus  propria , is  a divifion  or  clafs  of  the 
fame  name. 

GYMNOPOLYSPERM/E,  (from  yunvos,  naked  ; tcoXvt, 
many , and  a feed).  The  name  of  a divifion  or 

clals  in  Hermannus  and  Boerhaave  s methods,  confiding  of 
plants  which  have  many  feeds  that  are  naked,  that  is,  with- 
out any pericarpium  or  feed-veflel.  The  term  is  exemplified 
in  anemone,  adonis,  meadow-rue,  virgin's  bower  and  ranun- 
culus. 

GYMNOSPERM^E,  (from  yvftvos,  naked  5 and  amgv-oi, 
a feed].  The  name  of  a principal  divifion  m Hermannus’s 
Method,  confiding  of  plants  wliofe  feeds  are  naked,  that  is, 
want  a covering  or  feed-veflel,  oppofed  to  angiejpernue, 
which  fee. 

GYMNOSPERMIA,  is  the  name  of  an  order,  or  fe- 
condary  divifion,  in  the  clafs  didynamia  of  Linnaeus,  con- 
fifii  g of  plants  which  have  four  ftamina  two  long  and  two 
fliort,  and  four  naked  feeds.  This  order  correfponds  to  the 
labiati,  or  lipped-flowers,  of  Tournefort,  and  the  verticillatzc, 
or  plants  that  flower  at  the  joints,  of  Ray,  and  of  Linnaeus 
in  his  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method. 

G^  MNOTETRASPERM.dE.,  (from  yv(j.vos,  naked; 
Ta'Tffagsr,  four;  and  o7is^.a.,  a feed).  The  name  of  a divi- 
fion in  Hermannus  and  Boerhaave’s  methods,  confiding  of 
plants  which  have  four  naked  feeds.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
rough-leaved  plants,  as  borage,  buglofs,  comfrey  and  lung- 
wort; and  the  plants  which' flower  at  the  joints,  as  mint, 
marjoram,  thyme  and  dead-nettle.  Vide  Asperifoli.e  fcf 

V ERTICI  LATyE. 

GYNANDRIA,  (from  yvvri,  a woman ; and  av»j§,  a 
man  or  hufband).  The  name  of  the  twentieth  clafs  in  Lin- 
naeus s Sexual  Sydem,  confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  in  which  the  flamina  are  placed  upon  the  flyle, 
or,  to  Ipeak  more  properly,  upon  a pillar-fhaped  receptacle  re- 
fembjing  adyle,  which  rifes  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and 
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bears  both  the  flamina  and  pointal ; that  ig,  both  the  fuppofed. 
organs  of  generation. 

The  orders  in  this  clafs  are  feven,  founded  each  upon  the 
number  of  the  flamina  in  the  plants  which  compofe  it.  The 
£r(l  order  confifls  of  plants  which  have  two  flamina,  fituated 
asexprefled  in  the  claflic  charadler.  Such  are  orchis,  baflard 
hellebore,  bee-flower,  fatyrium,  liinodorum,  aretbufa,  lady’s 
flipper  and  vanelloe.  Phefe  plants,  which  have  a particular 
flrutlure,  conflitute  a true  natural  order  in  Linnaeus’s  f rag- 
ments, under  the  name  of  crchidcce.  The  genera,  which 
were  formerly  diflinguifhed  by  the  root,  Linnaeus  diferimi- 
nates  by  the  nedlaiium,  which  is  different  m each  genus. 

The  fecond  order  confifls  of  plants  with  three  flamina; 
it  contains  two  genera,  viz.  fifyrinchium,  or  bermudiana, 
and  ferraiia.  The  third  o der  has  four  flamina,  and  contains 
only  one  genus,  viz.  nepenthes.  The  fourth  order  has  five 
flamina,  and  contains  two  genera,  ayenia  and  paflion-flower, 
Phe  fifth  order  has  fix  flamina,  and  contains  two  generh, 
birthwort  and  piflia.  The  fixth  has  ten  flamina,  and  con- 
tains likewife  two  genera,  viz.  kleinhovia  and  ferew-tree. 
The  lafl  order  contains  plants  which  have  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  flamina.  The  genera  in  this  order  are  grevia,  cuc- 
kow-pint,  dragons,  African  arum,  pothos,  and  grafs- 
wrack. 

The  flowers  of  this  clafs,  fays  Linnaeus,  have  a monflrous 
appearance,  anfing,  as  he  imagines,  from  the  lingular  and 
unufual  htuation  of  the  parts  of  fruftification. 


H. 

TTABITUALIS  character.  The  characler  of  plants 
drawn  from  theirp®rt  or  habit.  Vide  Characteres. 

HABI  rUS  planta.  By  the  ancient  botanifls,  the  habit 
of  a plant  was  meant  to  exprefs  its  port  and  general  appear- 
ance : by  Linnieus,  habit  is  defined  to  be  the  agreement  of 
plants  of  the  fame  genus  or  natural  order,  in  the  following 
ciicumfiances:  the  number  of  feminal  leaves,  (pk\ncentatio); 
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the  nature  and  form  of  the  root,  (radicatio) ; the  fituati'on 
of  the  leaves  and  branches,  (ramificatio) ; the  twilling  of 
any  of  the  parts  towards  one  fide,  as  of  the  Hem  and  corolla, 
(interfile) ; the  origin  or  conftruftion  of  the  buds,  (gem* 
matio);  the  complication  or  folded  Hate  of  the  leaves  within 
the  buds,  (vernatio) ; the  fituation  and  ftrua-are  of  the  fti- 
pulae  or  feales,  which  are  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  young 
foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  (ftipulatio);  the  nature 
of  their  armature  or  offenfive  weapons  and  veflels  of  fecre- 
tion,  (pubefeentia  & glandulatio)';  their  juices,  (laftefcen- 
tia);  and  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne,  or  fup- 
ported  on  their  footllalks,  (inflorefeentia).  Vide  Place n- 

TATIO,  &C. 

HAMUS,  a hook  ; a fpecies  of  briftly  armour,  in  which 
each  brittle  is  bowed  inwards  at  the  top.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  offenfive  weapons  of  burdock  and  Guinea-hen  weed. 
In  lappula,  the  hooks  are  three-pointed. 

H ED  ERA  C E AL,  (from  hedera,  ivy).  The  name  of  the 
forty-fixth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Me- 
thod, confiftmg  of  ivy,  and  a few  other  genera,  which, 
from  their  general  habit  and  appearance,  feem  nearly  allied 
to  it. 


Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Lnglifh  Names . 

Aralia , — 

— Berry-bearing  angelica, 

Cifj'us , — 

— • Wild  grape. 

Hedera , — 

— Ivy. 

Panax,  — 

— Ginfeng. 

Vitis,  • — 

— Vine. 

Zanthoxylum,  — 

— Tooth-ach  tree. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

This  order  furnifhes  both  herbaceous  and  fhrubby  plants, 
molt  of  which,  particularly  ivy  and  vine,  have  creeping 
branches,  that  attach  themfelves  by  roots  or  tendrils  to  the 
bodies  in  their  neighbourhood.  ' 
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The  Roots  are  long,  with  few  branches. 

The  Stems  and  \oung  Branches  arc  tsylindric.  1$ 
(Tome  fpecies  of  vine  they  are  fquare. 

The  Leaves  are  alternate,  fometimes  Ample,  as  in  ivy 
and  vine,  fometimes  winged,  as  in  tooth-ach  tree,  in  which 
the  furface  of  the  leaves  is  covered  with  points. 

The  foot-Ealk  of  the  leaves  is  cylindrical,  and  without 
any  furrow. 

The  Buds  are  of  a conic  form,  and  without  fcales. 

On  each  fide  of  the  foot  Italic  of  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
are  placed  two  pretty  large  STiPUL^or  fcales.  Along  the 
branches  of  tooth-ach  tree  are  protruded  from  the  bark,  a - 
number  of  prickles  which  fall  off  very  early. 

From  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  leaves  in  the  vine,  proceeds 
a branching  tendril,  which  ferves  to  fallen  the  plant  in  quef- 
tion  to  the  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fupport. 

The  Flowers  are  either  hermaphrodite,  as  in  ivy,  vine, 
berry-bearing  angelica,  and  cilfus ; male  and  female  upon 
different  roots,  as  in  ginfeng;  or  hermaphrodite  and  male 
upon  different  loots,  as  in  tooth-ach  tree. 

They  terminate  the  branches  in  an  umbel  or  loofe  fpike 
in  ginfeng,  berry-bearing  angelica  and  ivy ; and  proceed  in 
clufters  from  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  leaves  in  the  vine  and 
cilfus.  In  tooth-ach  tree  they  are  produced  along  the 
branches,  t 

The  Calyx,  or  proper  flower-cup,  confills  of  one  leaf 
divided  into  five  parts,  which  are  fmall  and  generally  perma- 
nent. In  crlfus,  ivy,  tooth-ach  tree,  and  berry-bearing 
angelica,  there  is  an  involucrum  or  cover  confining  of  many 
leaves  which  are  permanent,  placed  under  each  umbel  or 
duller  of  flowers.  In  ginfeng  and  aralia,  the  calyx  is  placed 
above  the  feed-bud. 

Fhe  Petals,  in  this  order,  are  generally  five  m number; 
bilfus  has  four  petals,  tooth-ach  tree  none. 

The  Stamina  are  in  number  five,  awl-lhaped,  ereft, 
and  generally  of  the  length  of  fhe  petals.  Cilfus  has  only 
four  fiamina,  which  are  inferted  into  the  neftarium,  a fort 
of  border  furrounding  the  feed-bud. 

The 
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The  Anthers,  ortopsof  the  {lamina,  are  roundifn,  and 
fometimes,  as  in  ivy,  attached  to  the  filaments  by  the  (ides. 
In  tooth-ach  tree,  the  filaments  are  crowned  with  twin  an. 
thers;  that  is,  each  filament  is  furnifhed  with  two  tops. 

The  Seed-bud  is  fometimes  round,  fometimes  leaped 
like  a top  or  pear,  and  ends  in  one,  two  or  five  awl-fhaped 
fl)  les,  which  aie  Crowned  with  a fimple  Jiigvia  or  fummit. 
The  flowers  of  the  vine  have  no  ftyle. 

I he  Seed-vessel  is  of  the  berry  kind;  with  one  cell, 
as  in  ciflus,  ivy  and  vine:  two,  as  in  ginfeng ; or  five,  as 
jn  aralia.  In  tooth-ach  tree,  the  feed-veflel  is  a capfule 
with  one  cell,  and  two  external  openings  or  valves.  Aralia 
has  its  berry  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  which 
was  placed  above  the  feed-bud. 

1 he  Seeds  are  from  one  to  five  in  number,  placed  either 
in  diflinfil  cells,  as  in  aralia;  or  difperfed  through  the  pulp 
without  any  partition,  as  in  ivy  berries  and  the  grapes  of 
the  vine. 

The  roots  of  ginfeng,  the  panax  quniquefolium  of  Linnaeus, 
although  very  hot,  are  efculent.  The  Chinefe  hold  the  whole 
plant  in  great  eftimation,  and  affirm  it  to  be  a fovereign 
remedy  for  all  weaknefles  occafioned  by  exceflive  fatigue, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind.  The  root,  which  in  fhape 
greatly  refembles  that  of  the  mandrake,  becomes  yellowifh  in 
drying;  and,  when  chewed,  diffufes  an  agreeable  warmth 
over  the  whole  body.  In  fhort,  it  is  a kind  of  panacea  or 
univerial  medicine  in  China,  where  it  is  faid  to  be  valued 
at  three  times  its  weight  in  filver. 

If  the  account  given  by  Kolbcn,  in  his  State  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  be  accurate,  ginfeng,  which  is  known  to  be 
a production  of  China,  Japan,  Canada,  Penfylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Carolina,  all  fituateci  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
grows  likewife  naturally  and  in  the  fame  latitude  with  foine 
of  the  countries  juft  mentioned,  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 

“ There  is  a root,”  writes  this  amufing  Traveller,  “gathered 
vrt  the  Hottentot  countiies  called  Kanna,  in  fuch  efleem 
among  thefe  people  for  its  virtues,  that  they  alinoft  adore  it. 
What  much  enhances  the  value  of  this  root  is  its  fcarcity, 
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being  very  rarely  to  be  found.  They  regard  it  a5  the  no- 
olefl  reftorative  in  the  world,  will  give  almoft  any  thing  lor 
it  in  exchange  ; and  in  fhort,  for  the  fmalleft  piece  of  Katina , 
will  perform  a hard  day’s  work,  run  twenty  miles  upon  an 
errand,  nor  think  any  labour  a fufficient  compenfation  for 
fo  gratifying  a prefent.  I have  often,”  he  proceeds,  “ ob- 
served the  effefts  ot  Ivanna  upon  Hottentots.  They  chew 
and  retain  it  a confiderable  time  in  their  mouths  ; but  taking 
generally  too  much  at  a time,  it  drowns  them  in  intoxica- 
tions. 1 hey  chew  it  not  long  before  their  Spirits  vifibly 
rife,  their  eyes  brighten,  their  faces  affume  a jovial  air, 
and  they  fport  and  wanton  under  a thoufand  gaieties  of  ima, 
gination  ; but  in  the  end,  it  diverts  them  entirely  of  their 
fenfes,  and  they  are  lh  'own  into  the  wildert  delirium,  and 
moft  fantaftical  extravagancies.” 

The  reader,  who  would  acquire  farther  notices  of  this 
curious  plant,  is  referred  to  Kalm’s  Travels  into  North 
America,  Vol.  III.  Ofbeck’s  Voyage  to  China  and  the 
Raft  Indies,  Vol.  I.  p.  223,  of  Forfter’s  Tranflation.  Ca- 
telby’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina,  Vol.  III.  Gronovius’s 
Flora  Virginica ; and  Father  Charlevoix’s  Hiftory  of  Canada 
or  New  France. 

Wild  grapes  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
they  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Negroes,  but  are  chiefly 
food  for  birds  and  wild  fowl. 

Ivy  is  highly  aftringent ; the  leaves  are  frequently  applied 
with  fuccefs  to  iflues  and  inflammations  of  the  Ikin.  A dofe 
of  the  full  ripe  berries  has  been  recommended  as  a remedy 
againft  the  plague.  The  gum  of  ivy  is  a powerful  refolvent 
and  difcutient,  and  an  excellent  ingredient  in  plaifters  and 
ointments  for  fuch  purpofes. 

Cafpar  Bauhin  and  Tournefort  mention  a fort  of  ivy  that 
grows  in  many  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  poet’s  ivy,  becaufe  the  ancients 
are  faid  to  have  made  crowns  of  this  plant  for  adorning  the 
brows  of  their  poets.  By  others  it  is  called  hedera  dionyfias 
becaufe  they  made  ufe  of  the  fame  fort  of  ivy  in  their  pub! 
he  rejoicings  and  feafts  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  berries 
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are  oF  a fine  gold  colour;  whence  the  fpecies  in  queflion  ha* 
been  termed  by  others,  chryfocarpos. 

Tooth-ach  tree,  fometirnes  called  pellitory-tree,  is  fudo- 
Xihc  and  diuretic,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  Canada,  to 
promote  thefe  fecretions. — The  bark  is  prefcribed  for  the 
tooth-ach,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

HEPTANDRIA,  (from  evrx,  feven ; and  avrj§,  a man, 
or  httfband).  The  feventh  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Method’ 
confifling  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  which  have 
feven  flamma  or  male  organs.  The  orders  are  four,  derived 
from  the  number  of  flyles  or  female  organs.  Horfe-chefnut 

and  tnentalis  have  one  ftyle;  limeum  has  two  ; lizard’s  tail 
three;  and  feptas  feven. 

HERBA,  the  herb.  By  this  name  Linnaeus*  in  his 
diftribution  of  the  parts  of  a plant,  denominates  that  portion 
of  every  vegetable  which  arifes  from  the  root,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  the  fru&ification.  It  comprehends — I.  The 
trunk,  ftalk,  or  Hem.— II.  The  leaves.— IIL  Thofe  minute 
external  parts  called  by  Linnaeus  the  fulcra  or  fupports  of 
plants.  IV.  The  buds  ; or,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  fame' 
author,  the  winter-quarters  of  the  future  vegetable. 

HERB  AC  EA  planta,  an  herbaceous  vegetable;  a plant 
v ith  a fucculent  Item  or  ftalk,  which  dies  down  to  the  root 
every  year.  Of  herbaceous  plants,  Thofe  are  annual,  which 
penlh,  fiem,  root,  and  all,  at  the  end  of  one  year;  biennial* 
which  fubfift  two  years  by  their  roots  ; perennial,  which  are 
perpetuated  by  their  roots  for  a feries  of  years,  a new  Item 
being  produced  every  fpring. 

HERMAPHRODI I A planta.  An  hermaphrodite  plant ; 
that  is,  a plant  producing  hermaphrodite  flowers  only.  Vide 
infra. 

HERMAPHRODITES  fas ; (from  ‘Egpww,  Mercurius, 
and  ’A^oSitt),  Venus,)  a flower  fo  termed  by  the  Sexualifts, 
which  contains  both  the  anthers  and  figma  the  fuppofed 
prgans  of  generation,  within  the  fame  calyx  and  petals.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  all  the  clafles  in  Linnaeus’s 
Sexual  Method,  except  the  claTes  monaecia  and  diced  a : in 
the  foimer  of  which,  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced 
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•n  the  fame  root ; in  the  latter,  on  diAinft  plants  from  the 
fame  feed.  In  the  clafs  polygamia,  there  are  always  herma- 
phrodite flowers  mixed  with  male  or  female,  or  both,  either 
on  the  fame  or  diftinft  roots. 

In  the  plantain-tree,  the  flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite ; 
In  fome,  however,  the  anthers , or  male  organ,  in  others, 
the Jiigma,  or  female  organ,  proves  abortive.  The  flowers, 
in  the  former  cafe,  are  Ailed  female  hermaphrodites ; in  the 
latter,  male  hermaphrodites. 

Hermaphrodites  are  as  frequent  in  the  vegetable,  as  they 
are  rare  and  unufual  in  the  animal,  kingdom. 

HESPERIDEvE  (from the  Hefperides,  whofe  orchards, 
according  to  the  Poets,  produced  golden  apples).  Golden  or 
precious  fruit.  The  name  of  the  nineteenth  order  in  Lin- 
nseus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confiAing  of  the  five 


following  genera. 

Linnasan  Genera. 

1 

Engl  if  Names. 

Caryophyllus , _ — 

— Clove-tree. 

Eugenia. 

X 

Myrtus , — 

— Myrtle,  all- fpice  or  pimento. 

Philadelpbus,  — 

— Mock  orange  or  fyringa. 

Pfidium , — 

— Guayava  or  bay-plumb. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  of  the  flirub  and  tree  kind, 
and  moAly  ever-green. 

The  bark  of  the  Aalks  is  {lender,  and  comes  off  in  thin 
plates. 

The  Leaves  are  generally  oppofite,  and  covered  with 
v fniall  tran {parent  points.  In  fome  genera,  particularly 
\jjie  myrtle  and  guayava,  the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  at  the 
u’ottom  of  the  Aalks,  and  alternate  above. 

The  Buds  are  of  a conic  form.  In  the  mock  orange, 
they  sre  almoA  fphencal,  and  covered  with  fcales,  or  rather 
with  leaves,  which  by  their  minutenefs  refemblcs  fcales. 
Xhey  a ie  concealed  in  the  cavity  which  is  formed  by  the 
* foot-fialk 
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foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf  at  its  origin. — In  the  myrtle  and  guff* 
yava  are  obferved  two  fmall  points  in  the  form  of  JUpulce  or 
fcales. 

The  Flowers  are  generally  hermaphrodite.  In  a fpecies 
of  myrtle,  they  are  male  and  female  upon  different  roots. 

They  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  either  finglyr 
or  in  duffers  like  ivy-berries. 

The  Calyx  is  placed  above  the  feed-bud,  and  accom- 
panies it  to  its  maturity. 

The  Petals  are  three,  four,  or  five  in  number,  and  Hand 
upon  the  brims  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

The  Stamina  are  upwards  of  twenty,  nearly  equal,  and 
attached  in  feveral  rows  to  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the 
calyx. 

The  Seed-bud  is  large,  oblong,  and  placed  below  the 
receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  Jiyle  is  fingle,  awl-fhaped, 
of  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  terminated  with  a fingle 
Jligma  or  fummit. 

The  Seed-vessel  in  guayava  and  myrtle,  is  a berry, 
furnilhed  with  one  cell  in  the  former,  with  three  in  the  latter. 
In  mock  orange*  the  feed-veffel  is  a capfule  with  four  cells  ; 
in  eugenia , it  is  of  the  nature  of  a cherry,  and  contains  a 
Ttone. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  fmall  and  oblong,  in  mock 
orange  and  guayava.  Myrtle-berries  have  three  fingle  kid- 
ney-fhaped  feeds,  one  in  each  cell. 

The  leaves  and  fruits  of  thefe  plants  are  aflringent.  The 
berries  are  efculent.  A decoftion  of  the  roots  of  guayava 
is  employed  with  fuccefs  in  dyfenteries  : a bath  of  a de- 
coftion  of  the  leaves  is  faid  to  cure  the  itch  and  other  cuta- 
neous eruptions. 

Guayava  or  guava  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  colour  of 
the  pulp  into  two  fpecies,  the  white  and  the  red ; and  from* 
the  figure  of  the  fruit,  into  the  round,  and  the  pear- fafliioned 
or  perfumed  guava.  The  latter  has  a thicker  rind,  and  a 
more  delicate  taffe  than  the  other.  Either  fpecies,  if  carefully 
cultivated,  and  in  a good  foil,  will  grow  to  about  eighteen 
feet  in  height.  The  bark  is  very  finooth,  and  of  a reddifh 
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grey.  The  leaves  are  about  three  inches  long,  fharp-pointed, 
aha  have  a prominent  nb  in  the  middle.  The  flowers  con- 
fifl  of  five  petals,  which  are  white,  and  furround  a great 
many  fhort  flamina  tipped  with  pale-yellow  tops.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  bignefs  of  a large  tennis-ball ; the  rind  or  fkin 
generally  of  a ruflet  ftained  with  red;  the  top  is  adorned; 
like  the  apple  and  pear,  with  a crown  confifting  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  calyx.  The  pulp  within  the  thick  rind  is  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  inter fperfed  with  a number  of  fmall 
white  feeds.  1 lie  rind  of  the  guava,  when  ftfewed,  is  eateri 
with  milk,  2nd  preferred  to  any  other  ftewed  fruit.  From 
the  fame  part  is  made  marmalade  ; and  from  the  whole  fruit 
is  piepared  the  finefl  jelly  iri  the  world.  The  fruit  is  very 
aftringerit,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  pome- 
granate; fo  fhould  be  avoided  by  all  who  are  fubjeft  to  be 
coftive.  The  feeds  ate  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  affixed  by  the 
fei mentation  in  the  flomachs  of  animals;  fo  that  when 
voided  with  the  faces,  they  fake  root,  germinate  and  pro- 
duce thriving  trees;  Whole  meadows  in  the  Weft  Indies 
are  covered  with  guavas,  which  have  been  propagated  in  this 
manner.  The  buds  of  guava,  boiled  with  barley  and  li- 
quorice,^ produce  an  excellent  ptifan  for  diarrhoeas,  and 
even  the  bloody-fltix,  When  riot  too  inveterate.  The  wood 
of  the  tree;  employed  as  fuel,  makes  a lively,  ardent,  lafting 
fire. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  common  upright  myrtle  have 
an  aftnngent  quality,  and  are  ufed  for  cleanfingthe  fkin,  con: 
t rafting  the  flefli,  and  ftrengthening  the  fibres.  From  the 
flowers  and  young  tops  is  drawn  a diftilied  water  that  is  de^ 
terfive,  aftnngent,  cofmetic,  and  ufed  in  gargles.  A de- 
t:  oft  ion  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  is  applied  in  fomentations. 

1 he  berries  have  a binding  deterfive  quality,  and  the  chemi- 
cal oil  obtained  from  them  is  excellent  for  the  hair,  and  ufed 
:n  pomatums,  and  molt  other  external  beautifiers  of  the 
face  and  fkin.  As  an  internal  medicine,  tliefe  berries  have 
little  merit  : they  enter,  however,  into  the  compofition  of 
feveral  of  the  ftrengthening  plaifters. 

I pe  common  clove,  a native  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  is 
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the  unripe  fruit  of  the  caryopbyllus  aromaticus  of  Tourne- 
fort  and  Linnaeus.  The  ripe  fruit,  the  mother  cloves,  or 
antophilli  of  the  (hops,  is  feldom  feen.  It  is  a fecrefc  among 
fome  who  deal  largely  in  cloves,  to  keep  them  in  a cellar  or 
other  damp  place,  where  they  will:  fwell  and  encreafe  con- 
fiderably  in  weight,  and  look  much  better,  though  they  are, 
in  effeft,  much  worfe,  than  before  luch  management.  The 
fable  of  the  other  trees  bending  to  the  royal  clove,  mention- 
ed by  Pomet  and  Lemery,  is  too  abfurd  to  bear  any  aniinad- 
verfions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Maflia  in  the 
Eafl  Indies,  where  the  royal  clove  grows,  firing  the  fruit 
and  make  beads  of  it,  which  they  wear  about  their  necks,  on 
account  of  the  fr'agrancy  of  the  fmell. 

Cloves,  before  they  have  attained  maturity,  are  of  a de- 
lightful colour.  Some  authors  relate,,  that  they  are  originally 
poffefled  of  fueb.  an  at-traftive  fpungy  quality , as-  frequently 
to  drain,,  with  facility,  any  liquids  that  fland  near  them  -r  A> 
that,  unlefs  the  mafler  of  the  flsip,  which  conveys  then* 
from  the  iflands,  is  very  careful  to  keep  them  at  a conve- 
nient diflanee  from  his  liquors,  a quantity  of  them  will,  in 
two  days  time,  exhauft  and  dry  up  a hogfhead  of  wine  or 
water- 

Pimento,  all-fpice,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  is  the  dried  un- 
ripe fruit  of  the  piper  odoratum  Jamaicenfe  of  Ray,  the 
myrtus  pimento  of  Linnaeus the  bay-berry  tree  of  fome 
authors.  It  is  a round  fruit,  with  a dulkifh,  hard,  rough, 
umbilicated  rind,  containing  within  it  two  black  kernels,  of 
an  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte  approaching  to  that  of  cloves, 
yet  partaking,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  odour  and  talfe  of  all 
the  other  fpices,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  all-fpice . 
The  tree  which  produces  it,  rifesto  the  height  of  thirty  01 
forty  feet ; and  in  a rich  foil,  will  grow  even  to  the  height  of 
an  hundred  feet.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  bay,  but 
of  a much  llronger  aromatic  fmell  -r  the  flowers  Hand  in 
bunches,  and  are  of  a ‘greenifh  colour  ; thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  the  fruit,  which  the  Negroes  gather  before  it  is  ripe,  and 
dry  in  the  fun  ; in  drying,  it  becomes  wrinkled  and  brown, 

hough  formerly  fmooth  and  green.  The  tree  grows  na- 
turally 
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turally  in  hilly  places,  in  the  north  part  of  Jamaica.  At 
Chriftmas,  they  ufually  adorn  their  churches  in  the  Weft 
Indies  with  finall  boughs  of  pimento ; as  the  churches  in 
England  are  decked  with  holly  and  ivy  at  that  facred  feafon. 

All-fpice  is  an  excellent  aromatic  ; it  fortifies  the  heart 
and  ftomacb,  diftipates  wind,  promotes  urine  and  the 
catamenia,  animates  the  blood  and  fpirits,  and  removes  all 
manner  of  obftru&ions.  Thus  it  is  cordial,  cephalic,  aperi- 
ent, ftomachic  and  carminative.  The  oil  of  pimento,  which 
is  procured  by  diftillation,  finks  in  water  lik'fe  the  oil  of 
cloves. 

HEXAGYNIA  (from  i$,  fix  ; and  yvvn,  a woman,  or 
wife).  The  name  of  an  order  or  fecondary  divifion  in  the 
Linnaean  Syftem,  confiding  of  plants  which,  befides  their 
clafiic  chara&er,  have  their  flowers  furnifhed  with  fix  ftyles 
or  female  organs.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  and 
thirteenth  claffes  of  the  Sexual  Method. 

HEXANDRIA  (from  1%,  fix ; and  dvng,  a man,  or 
hufband).  The  name  of  the  fixth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual 
Method,  confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers 
which  are  furnifhed  with  fix  ftamina  or  male  organs  that  are 
of  an  equal  length. 

This  numerous  clafs  of  plants  is  divided  into  five  orders 
or  fe£lions,  from  the  number  of  the  ftyles  or  female  organs. 
NarcifTus,  fnow-drop,  aloe,  yucca,  lily,  crown  imperial, 
afphodel,  fpider-wort,  flower-of-a-day,  tulip,  lion’s  leaf, 
dog’s  tooth  violet,  fuperb  lily,  hyacinth,  and  feveral  others, 
have  one  ftyle  or  female  organ  : rice,  velezia  and  atraphaxis, 
have  two;  dock,  ftar-flower,  and  medeola,  three;  guinea- 
hen  weed,  four;  and  water-plantain,  five. 

The  clafs  hexandria  is  diflinguifhed  from  the  clafs  tetradyna- 
mia  ot  the  fame  author  by  the  proportion  of  the  ftamina, 
which,  in  the  former,  are  of  an  equal  length,  in  the  latter! 
unequal ; four  ftamina  being  long,  and  two  fhort. 

HEXAEETALI,  (from  i£,  fix,  and  ttet a\ov,  a leaf). 
The  name  of  two  clafies,  or  primary  divifions,  in  Rivinus’s 
Method,  confifting  of  plants  with  fix  petals,  which  are  either 
of  a regular,  or  irregular  form. 
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HILUM,  the  external  mark  or  fear  of  a feed  in  the  place 
where  it  was  fattened  within  the  pericarpium.  It  is  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  bean,  bladder-nut,  and  heart-feed. 
HIRSUTIES.  Vide  Pubescentia. 

HOLERACE.E  (from  holus,  pot-herbs).  The  name  of 
the  twelfth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Me- 
thod, confiding  of  plants  which  are  ufed  for  the  table,  and 
enter  into  the  ceconomy  of  domeftic  affairs. 

Liji  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 

SECTION  I. 

Hermaphrodite  Plants . 

\ 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 


Anabafis , — 

— Berry-bearing  glafs-wort. 

Anacardium , — 

— Acajou,  or  calhew-nut. 

Atraphaxis. 

Bafella , — 

— Malabar  night- (hade. 

Beta,  — 

— Beet. 

Blitum,  — 

— Blite,  or  ftrawberry  fpinach 

Bucida. 

Calligonum. 

Callitriche,  — — Star -headed  Water -Chick- 

weed. 


Camphorofma. 


Chenapodium,  — - 

Coccoloba. 

— Goofe-foot,  or  wild  orach. 

Corifpermum,  — 
Heifteria. 

— Tickfeed. 

Herniaria,  — - 

— Rupture-wort. 

Illecebrum,  — 

— Mountain  knot-grafs,  whitlow- 
grafs. 

Laurus,  — 

— Bay,  cinnamon,  camphire, 
faffafras,  Avocato  pear- 
tree,  and  benjamin-tree. 

Mimufops. 


Petiveria, 
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Linnasan  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 

Pe/iveria, 

— — Guinea-hen  weed. 

Polycnemum. 

Polygonum, 

— — Knot-grafs,  biftort. 

Rheum, 

— — Rhubarb. 

Rhizophora, 

Rivina. 

— — Mangrove,  kandel  of 

Indians. 

the 

Rumex, 

— — Dock. 

Salicornia, 

— — Jointed  glafs-wort,  or 

fait- 

wort. 

Salfola, 

Tinus. 

JVinterania. 

— — Glafs-wort. 

SECTION  II. 

Male , Female , Androgynous  and  Polygamous  Plants. 


Atriplex,  — 

— Orach. 

Axyris. 

Begonia. 

Ceratocarpus. 

— 

— ■ The  tupe 

Spinacia,  — 

— Spinach. 

Habit  and  Structure  oj  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

This  very  numerous  order  of  plants  contains  trees,  fhrubs, 
and  perennial  and  annual  herbs;  fome  of  the  woody  vege- 
tables, as  the  bay,  calhew-tree,  and  atraphaxis,  retain  their 
green  leaves  during  the  winter. 

The  Roots  are  very  long,  and  frequently  fpindle-lhaped  ; 
from  the  knots  of  the  Items  and  branches  of  fuch  plants  as 
creep  on  the  ground,  or  float  in  the  water,  proceed  fibrous 
and  branched  roots. 

The  Stems  and  young  branches  are  cylindric.  In  Mala- 
bar mght-fhade,  they  climb  and  are  twilled  from  left  to  right, 
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in  the  dife&ion  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun. 
In  the  greateft  part  of  the  aquatic  plants  of  this  order,  the 
flalks  are  hollow  within.  In  fome  fpecies  of  polygonum,  the 
branches  being  ftript  of  their  leaves,  appear  to  be  terminated 
in  a thorn. 

The  Buds  are  of  a conic  form,  and  naked;  that  is,  not 
accompanied  with  fcales. 

The  Leaves  are  generally  fimple,  alternate,  entire,  and 
attached  to  the  branches  by  a cylindric  foot-ftalk,  which  is 
fometimes  Very  long,  as  in  the  tupelo-tree,  but  generally 
very  fhort. — The  leaves  of  glafswort  are  fhort,  awl-fhaped, 
flefhy,  and  terminated  with  fpines.  In  jointed  glafs-wort, 
the  leaves  appear  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  fmall  appendages 
of  the  articulations  or  joints  of  the  branches. — In  mountain 
knot-grafs  the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite;  and  in  polycnemum, 
they  are  oppofite  at  the  bottom,  and  alternate  at  top. — Some 
plants  of  this  order  have  two  Stipule  or  fcales  attached  to 
the  branches,  near  the  origin  of  the  foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf. 
Thofe  of  mangrove  are  very  large,  furround  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  and  envelop  the  young  leaves,  which  in 
unfolding,  pufh  off  the  Jlipulcc  that  are  placed  above  them. 

In  many  plants,  as  the  biftorts,  rhubarb,  dock,  and  atra- 
phaxis,  inftead  of  Jlipula,  each  leaf  bears  on  its  foot-ftalk  a 
membranaceous  fheath,  which  is  cylindric-,  frequently  fring- 
ed on  the  margin,  and  penetrated  by  the  ftem.  In  fome 
fpecies  of  polygonum,  the  vagina  or  fheath  in  queftion  con- 
tinues a long  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 

The  Flowers  in  plants  of  the  firft  feftion  are  hermaphro- 
dite : in  thofe  of  the  fecond,  male  and  female  upon  the  fame 
root,  as  in  axyris;  male  and  female  upon  different  roots,  as 
in  fpinach ; hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame  root,  as 
in  begonia  ; hermaphrodite  and  female  on  the  fame  root,  as 
in  orach;  hermaphrodite  and  male  On  different  foots,  as 
in  the  tupelo-tree. 

In  tick-feed,  and  fome  fpecies  of  wild  orach,  which  be- 
Jong  to  the  firft  feftion,  there  are  female  flowers  mixed  with 
the  hermaphrodite  upon  the  fame  plant. 

!'  Many  of  the  hermaphrodite  flow'ers  of  the  eaffew-nut 
prove  barren. 
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The  flowers  proceed  either  fingly,  or  in  greater  numbers, 
from  the  angles  ©f  the  leaves ; or  terminate  the  branches  in 
fpikes,  umbels,  or  panicles. 

Thefearethe  only  ftriking  and  eflential  chara/ders  of  thi^s 
numerous  colleftion  of  plants  : for,  as  they  do  not  fo  proper- 
ly conftitute  one  natural  order,  as  an  aflemblage  of  many,  a 
defcription  of  the  parts  of  fru&ification  would  lead  us  to 
a feparate  dtfcuflion  of  each  genus,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
defign  of  the  prefent  work. 

The  cafhew-nut,  or  acajou,  is  a native  of  both  Indies. 
It  is  a low,  wide-fpreading  tree,  and  feldom  exceeds  twenty 
feet  in  height ; the  branches  are  crooked,  ilraggling,  and 
covered  with  oval  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  ivy,  or 
Englifh  dwarf-apple.  The  flowers  are  final!,  white,  and  cut 
into  five  Segments.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  the  fruit,  which, 
is  generally  of  a yellow  colour,  as  large  as  an  orange,  of  a 
conical  form,  with  the  lefler  end  towards  the  ftalk  on  which 
it  grows.  At  the  greateft  end,  or  outfide  top  of  this  fruit, 
fometimes  called  the  cherry,  grows  the  ftone  commonly 
Ailed  the  nut,  quite  bare,  in  the  exaft  fhape  of  a fheep  or 
hare  s kidney,  about  an  inch  long,  containing  within  it  a 
large  white  kernel,  of  a fine  tafte,  which  is  roafled  and 
eaten.  1 he  infide  of  the  fruit  or  cherry  is  very  ftringy,  and 
full  of  rough,  aftringent,  but  pleafant  juice,  which  in  Ame- 
lica  is  frequently  ufed,  like  that  of  lemons  with  us,  in  mak- 
ing punch.  The  outer  fhell  of  the  nut  is  of  an  afli-colour, 
and  very  fmooth.  Under  this  outer  rind  is  another  which 
covers  the  kernel ; between  them  is  a thick  black  inflam- 
mable oil,  which  is  very  cauAic. 

When  the  Wefl-India  young  ladies  fancy  themfelves  too 
much  tanned  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  they  gently 
fcrape  off  the  thin  outfide  fkin  of  the  ftone,  and  then  rub 
their  face  all  over  with  the  ftone.  This  immediately  fwells 
and  grows  black ; and  the  fkin  being  thus  poifoned,  will,  in 
the  (pace  of  five  or  fix  days,  come  entirely  .off  the  face  in 
large  flakes,  fo  that  they  cannot  appear  in  public  under  a full 
fortnight  i by  which  time  the  new  fkin  looks  as  fair  as  that 
of  a young  child. 
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The  negroes  in  Brafil  cure  themfelves  effe&uallv  of  dif-, 
orders  in  the  ftomach,  by  eating  of  the  yellow  fruit  of  the 
acajou,  the  juice  of  which  being  acid,  cuts  the  thick  tough 
humour  which  obflrufted  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  thus  removes  the  complaint.  This  cure,  however,  is 
not  voluntary ; for  their  matters,  the  Portuguefe,  deny  them 
any  other  fuftenance,  and  letting  them  loofe  to  the  woods, 
where  the  cafhpw-nuts  grow  in  great  abundance,  leave  it  in 
their  option  to  perifh  by  famine,  or  fuftain  themfelves  with 
what  Nature  had  provided  them. — It  is  this  neceflity  which 
leads  them  to  the  fruit  of  the  acajou,  of  which  they  are  not 
fond ; and  after  continuing  the  ufe  of  it  for  fome  days,  they 
return  to  theif  matters  perfectly  recovered  from  their  indif- 
pofition,  and  endued  with  flrength  to  perform  their  cuftpmary 
labour. 

The  milky  juice  of  the  cafhew-tree  will  flain  linen  of  a 
deep  black,  which  cannot  be  wafhed  out  again. 

From  the  berries  of  climbing  malabar  night-fhade,  is 
drawn  a beautiful  red  colour.  The  juice  of  thefe  berries  is 
faid  to  be  ufed  for  flaming  calicoes  in  India,  The  flalks 
and  leaves  of  the  plant  are  thick,  flrong*  and  fucculent. 

Moll  of  the  fpecies  of  wild  orach  have  an  aromatic  laetid 
frncll.  A fpecies  which  grows  near  the  coafls  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  in  fallads,  on  account  of 
its  faltifh  aromatic  tafle,  which  is  agreeable. — From  the  fame 
plant  kelp  is  made  in  other  countries. 

Mangroves,  the  mangles  of  Plumier,  are  often  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high  they  grow  only  in  water,  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  where  the  tide  flows  up  twdee  a day.  1 hey  prc- 
ferve  the  verdure  of  their  leaves  throughout  the  year.  From 
the  loweft  branches  ifiue  long  roots,  which  hang  down  to 
the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  earth.  In  this  po- 
fition  they  lefemhle  fo  many  arcades  irotn  five  to  ten 
feet  high,  which  ferve  to  fupport  the  body  of  the  tiee, 
and  even  to  advance  it  daily  into  the  bed  of  the  water. 
Thefe  arcades  are  fo  clofely  intertwined  one  with  ano- 
ther, that  they  form  a kind  of  natural  and  tranfparent 

terrace,  railed  with  fuch  folidity  over  the  water,  that  one 

might 
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might  walk  upon  them,  were  it  not  that  the  branches  are  too 
much  encumbered  with  leaves.  The  mod  natural  way  of 
propagating  thefe  trees,  is  to  buffer  the  feveral  (lender  fmall 
filaments  which  iffue  from  the  main  brandies,  to  take  root  in 
the  earth.  The  moil  common  method,  however,  is  that  of 
laying  the  fmall  lower  branches  in  bafkets  of  mould  or  earth 
till  they  have  taken  root. 

The  defcription  juft  given  pertains  chiefly  to  a particular 
fpecies  of  mangrove,  termed  by  the  Weft-Indians,  black 
mangles,  on  account  of  the  brown  dufky  colour  of  the 
wood.  The  bark  is  very  brown,  fmooth,  pliant  when 
green,  and  generally  ufed  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  for 
tanning  leather.  Below  this  bark  lies  a cuticle,  which  is 
lighter,  thinner,  and  more  tender.  The  wood  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  colour  as  the  bark,  hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy. 
It  is  frequently  ufed  lor  fuel,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  faid  to 
be  remarkably  proper:  the  fires  which  are  made  of  this  wood 
being  both  clearer,  more  ardent  and  durable  than  thofe  made 
.of  any  other  materials  whatever. — The  wood  is  compaft, 
.ahnoft  incorruptible,  never  fplinters,  is  eafily  worked,  and, 
were  it  not  for  its  enormous  weight,  would  be  commodioufly 
employed  in  almoft  all  kinds  of  work,  as  it  poffeffes  every 
property  of  good  timber. — To  the  roots  and  branches  of 
mangroves  that  are  immerfed  in  the  water,  oyfters  frequently 
attach  themfelves ; fo  that  wherever  this  curious  plant  is 
found  growing  on  the  fea-fhore,  oyfter-fifhing  is  very  eafy  ; 
as  in  fuch  cafes,  thefe  fhell-fifh  may  be  literally  faid  to  be 
gathered  upon  tre^s. 

The  red  mangles  or  mangrove,  grows  on  the  fea-fhore, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers : but  does  not  advance,  like 
the  former,  into  the  water.  It  generally  rifes  to  the  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with  crooked,  knotty  branches, 
which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the  trunk.  The  bark  is 
flender,  of  a brown  colour,  and,  when  young,  is  fmooth, 
and  adheres  very  elofely  to  the  wood  ; but  when  old,  appears 
quite  cracked,  and  is  eafily  detached  from  it.  Under  this 
bark  is  a fktn  as  thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering  elofely 
ty  the  wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  tiifthe  tree 
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H fe,led  “d  dr['  The  "’°°d  ^rd,  compaS,  heavy,  of 
a deep  red,  w.lh  a very  fine  grain.  The  pil|)  „ heart  ,hc 

wood  being  cut  into  (mall  pieces,  and  boiled  in  water  i,n 
parts  a very  beautiful  red  to  the  liquid,  which  communicates 

hardneT  'f  T “ "7  an<*  linen'  The  g“=»  weight  and 
lnefs  of  the  wood  prevent  it  from  being  generally  ufed. 

From  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a vio- 

et  colour  and  refembles  fome  grapes  in  tafle,  is  prepared 

an  agreeable  liquor,  much  dteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Laribbeeiflands. 


Wlute  mangles,  fo  termed  from  the  colour  of  its  wood 
grows  hke  the  two  former,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  is 
leldom  found  near  the  fea.  The  bark  is  grey  ; the  wood, 
as  we  have  find,  white,  and,  when  green,  fupple;  but  dries 
as  ioon  as  cut  down,  and  becomes  very  light  and  brittle. 
Thls  fpecies  is  generally  called  rope-mangrove,  from  the' 
ufe  to  which  the  bark  is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  This  bark,  which  by  reafon  of  the  great 
abundance  ol  fap,  is  eafily  detached,  when  green,  from  the 
wood,  is  beaten  or  bruifed  betwixt  two  ftones,  until  the 
haid  and  woody  part  is  totally  feparated  from  that  which  is 
foft  and  tender.  This  laft,  which  is  the  true  cortical  fub- 
ftance,  is  twifted  into  ropes  of  all  fixes,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly ft  long,  and  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

The  alhes  of  the  glaflfworts  and  jointed  glafTworts,  are 
tiled  in  making  of  glafs  and  foap. 

Ti ue  rhubarb  is  the  root  of  the  rheum  palmatum  of  Liri- 
TUEiis.  The  leaves  are  hand-lhaped  and  pointed.  The 
purgative  quality  of  the  root  is  too  well  known  to  be  enlarg- 
ed on  in  this  place. 

A fpecies  of  rhubarb,  called  by  the  Arabians,  riles,  grows 
naturally  on  mount  Libanus,  and  other  mountainous  parts 
of  Syria.  The  furface  of  the  leaves  is  covered  with  warts 
or  rough  protuberances— The  monks  in  thofe  parts  are  faid 
to  fublift  principally  upon  this  plant. 

The  avocato  or  avigato  pear-tree,  a native  of  the  Weft- 
Indui  ifiands,  fo  called  from  its  fruit,  which  in  form  and 
thicknefs  lcfcmbles  a pear,  is  the  laurus perfea  of  Linnaeus. 
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The  pulpy  or  flefhy  part  of  the  fruit  js  of  a pale  green,  with 
little  or  no  confiftence  when  ripe,  and  melts  in  the  mouth 
like  marrow,  which  it  greatly  refembles  in  tafte. — The  fkin 
is  fmooth  and  thin,  but  of  a ffrong  tough  fubftance,  and 
of  a beautiiul  green  colour,  which  does  not  become  yel- 
low till  the  fruit  is  perfeflly  ripe.— The  fruit,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  foftnefs,  may  be  eaten  out  of  the  furround- 
ing  fkin  with  a tea-fpoon,  like  jelly  and  marmalade.  It 
is  fiequently  ferved  up,  in  the  WTft-Indies,  on  a plate 
with  fugar,  role-water,  and  orange-flowers;  moft  commonly, 
however,  it  is  mixed  with  fugar,  and  the  juice  of  limes, 
which  render  it  extremely  palatable.  The  unripe  fruit  too 
is  frequently  plucked,  and  eaten  in  thin  flices  with  pepper 
and  fait.  In  this  flage,  the  tafte  of  the  avocato  greatly  re- 
fembles that  of  artichoke.  Every  preparation  of  this  fruit 
is  efteemed  highly  nourifhing  ; as  it  warms,  exhilarates,  and 
iortifies  the  ftomach. — It  is  particularly  recommended  in  dy- 
fenteries.  In  the  middle  of  the  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit  lies 
the  nut  or  feed,  which  is  very  large,  almoft  round,  of  a 
pale  ruffe  colour,  a little  wrinkled,  contains  no  kernel 
within  it,  andwhofe  degree  of  hardnefs  does  not  exceed  that 
of  a chefnut  diverted  of  its  fkin.  This  nut,  about  an  hour 
after  it  is  feparated  from  the  fruit,  fplits  of  itfelf  into  two  or 
three  pieces.  If  committed  to  the  ground  in  this  ftate,  no 
vegetation  enfues,  becaufe  the  embryo  of  the  feed  is  broken  ; 
fo  that  fucli  as  would  propagate  thefe  plants  from  feed  mu  ft 
fow  the  nuts  the  moment,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pulp  ; in 
which  cafe  they  will  begin  to  germinate  in  eight  or  ten  days 
after.  The  bark  and  wood  of  this  tree,  which  rifes  to  a 
confiderable  height,  are  of  a greyifh  colour.  The  leaves  are 
long,  pointed,  of  a fubftance  like  leather,  and  of  a beauti- 
ful green. colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  knots 
or  duffers  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  conflft 
each  of  fix  petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a ftar,  and  of  a 
dirty-white,  or  yellow  colour,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  which 
diffufes  itfelf  to  a confiderable  diftance.  The  tree  begins 
to  bear  fruit  two  years  and  a half,  or  at  moft  three  years  after 

being  planted  ; and,  like  moft  of  the  trees  in  warm  climates, 
bears  twice  a year. 
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The  buds  of  the  avigato  pear-tree  are  faid  to  be  ufed  with 
fuccefs  in  ptifans  againlt  the  venereal  difeafe.  An  infufio n 
of  them  in  water,  drunk  in  the  morning  fading,  is  ftrongly 
recommended  for  diflodging  coagulated  blood  in  the  flomach 
pioduced  by  a fall  or  a fevere  ftroke  on  that  important  vijcus. 
“ The  wild  boars  in  the  Indies,”  fays  Labat,  “ eat  greedily 
of  the  mammees  and  avigato  pears,  which  give  their  flefh 
a lufcious  and  mod  agreeable  favour.” 

1 he  wood  of  the  laurus  borbonia,  or  red  bay  of  Carolina, 
is  much  efteemed,  being  of  a very  fine  grain ; fo  is  fre- 
quently made  into  cabinets,  and  other  ornamental  furniture. 
It  dyes  a beautiful-black  colour. 

Camphire-tree,  the  Laurus  Camphora  of  Linnaeus,  the 
Laurus  Camphorifera  of  Kaempfer,  grows  naturally  in  the 
woods  ol  the  wefiern  parts  of  Japan,  as  likewife  in  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  root  fmells 
more  of  camphire  than  the  other  parts,  and . being  boiled 
yields  it.  The  bark  of  the  flalk  is,  outwardly,  fomewhat 
rough  ; but  in  the  inner  furface,  fmooth  and  mucous,  and 
therefore  ealily  feparated  from  the  wood,  which  is  dry, 
and  of  a white  colour.  The  leaves  Hand  upon  {lender 
footfialks,  have  an  entire  undulated  margin,  run  out  into  a 
point,  have  the  upper  furface  of  a lively  and  Alining  green, 
the  lower  herbaceous  and  filky,  and  are  furnifhed  with  a 
few  lateral  nerves,  which  ftretch  archwife  to  the  circumfe- 
rence, and  frequently  terminate  in  fmall  warts  ; a circum. 
Jtance  which  may  be  confidered  as  peculiar  to  this  fpecies  of 
laurel.  The  fiowers  are  produced  on  the  tops  of  footfialks, 
which  proceed  from  the  arm-pits  of  the  leaves,  but  not  till 
the  tree  has  attained  confiderable  age  and  fize.  The  flower- 
ilalks  are  flender,  branched  at  the  top,  and  divided  into  very 
Inort  pedicles,  each  fupporting  a Angle  fiower.  The  fiow- 
ers confift  of  fix  white  petals,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a purple 
ihining  berry,  of  the  fize  of  a pea,  and  in  figure  fomewhat 
top  fhaped.  It  is  compofcd  of  a foft  pulpy  fubftance,  that 
is  purple,  and  has  the  tafie  of  cloves  and  camphire,  and  of 
a nucleus  or  kernel,  of  the  fize  of  a pepper,  that  is  covered 
with  a black,  Aiming,  oily  corticlc,  of  an  infipid  tafie. 

Camphire, 
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Camphire-tree  is  known  in  Japan  by  the  feveral  names  of 
Sfio,  Kus-no-ki  and  Nambok.  The  fubftance  termed  cam- 
phire  is  procured  by  diftilling  the  roots  and  branches  ot  the 
tree  in  an  alembic  having  a head  made  of  twilled  and  plaited 
ilraw.  All  the  humidity  evaporates  through  the  head,  and 
the  camphire  fticks  to  it.  In  this  Hate  it  is  of  a greyilh 
colour;  but,  after  being  refined  by  fublimation  in  a fand- 
heat,  it  becomes  white  and  tranfparent.  Taken  inwardly, 
camphire  is  cordial,  fudorific,  and  anodyne ; ufed  exter- 
nally, it  is  a powerful  difcutient.  The  ancients  believed  it 
to  be  an  enemy  to  generation,  which  proves  to  be  a miflake. 

Subftances  refembling  camphire,  and  oil  of  camphire, 
are  likewife  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Laurus  Caflia, 
termed  by  Kaempfer  Caffia  Canellifera,  from  the  bark  of 
which  is  alfo  got,  by  diflillation,  an  oil  of  cinnamon,  and 
from  the  leaves,  an  oil  of  cloves.  The  fame  curious 
traveller  informs  us,  that  a camphire  is  depofited  in  great 
abundance  at  the  bottom  of  the  oil  obtained  bv  diflillation 

j 

from  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  Schoenanthus  : aftd  he  doubts 
not  that  a fimilar  fubftance  might  be  extrafted  from  juniper 
and  other  plants,  which  have  the  camphire-fmell,  as  the 
Bramins  extraft  a fugar  from  every  fweet,  even  from  milk 
itfelf.  A tree  which  grows  naturally  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
yields  a cryflalline  camphire,  that  is  exceedingly  precious 
and  rare. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  gum  or  fubftance  called 
benjamin  is  the  laurus  benzoin  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  the  citron  and  lemon-trees,  only  fmaller,  and 
lefs  lucid. — Benjamin  promotes  expc£loration,  and  is  of 
great  force  and  prevalence  in  the  afthma,  and  lingering 
phthifical  coughs.  “ It  is  likewife  endued,”  fays  Lemery, 
“ with  a virtue  to  provoke  urine  and  perfpiration.” 

Saflafras-tree,  the  laurus  fajjafras  of  Linnaeus,  grows  na- 
turally in  many  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  Florida, 
where  there  are  whole  forefts  ol  it.  It  has  a very  ftrait 
trunk,  which  rifes  about  ten  feet  high.  The  branches  on  its 
top  are  covered  with  green  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  fig-tree, 
which  the  inhabitants  efteem  an  excellent  vulnerary,  when 
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bruifed.  The  baik  is  reddifh,  thick,  and  rough,  and  more 
fragrant  than  the  wood.  When  the  wood  is  cut  or  rafped 
for  ufe,  the  fniell  is  fo  ftrong  that  it  occafions  the  head-ach 
in  thofe  that  work  upon  it ; as  it  likewife  does  in  thofe  that 
ufe  it,  which  has  much  leffened  its  credit. — U fed  in  infufion 
like  tea,  the  wood  is  a powerful  antifcorbutic. — In  Carolina, 
a decoftion  of  the  wood  and  leaves  has  been  adminiftered 
with  fuccefs  in  intermitting  fevers.  In  pains  of  the  feet, 
an  oil  obtained  from  the  broiled  berries  of  falfafras,  rubbed 
into  the  part  affefted,  though  attended  with  a difagreeable 
naufea,  never  fails,  fays  Kalm,  to  produce  a fpeedy  and 
perfefil  cure. — I he  bark  dyes  an  orange  colour,  that  is 
particularly  pleafing  to  the  eye,  and  does  not  fade  in  the 
fun- — New  Jerfey,  and  other  parts  of  North  America, 
they  wafh  andfeourthe  veffels  in  which  they  intend  to  keep 
cyder,  beer,  or  brandy,  with  water  in  which  the  faffafras- 
root,  or  its  peel,  has  been  previoufly  boiled — a precaution 
which  they  think  renders  all  thofe  liquors  both  more  pala- 
table and  more  wholefome.  Some  get  their  bed-polls  made 
of  the  wood  of  faffafras,  in  order  to  expel  the  bugs  : and 
in  Penfylvania,  for  a fimilar  purpofe,  they  put  chips  of  it 
into  their  chefls  containing  cloaths,  and  other  woollen  fluffs, 
to  get  rid  of  the  larvae  and  moths,  which  commonly  fettle  in 
them  in  fummer. — Saflafras-wood,  thrown  into  the  fire, 
crackles  like  fait.  It  lafts,  we  are  told,  a long  time  un- 
der ground  : yet  is  there  hardly  any  kind  of  wood  which, 
when  expofed  to  the  air  without  cover,  is  more  generally 
attacked  by  vermin,  fo  as  in  a fhort  time  to  be  quite 
worm-eaten  through  and  through. 

Cinnamon-tree,  the  laurus  cinna?nomu?n  of  Linnaeus,  is  a 
native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
leaves  have  three  beautiful  nerves,  which  run  through  the 
difk  or  furface,  and  difappear  towards  the  top.  The  tree 
has  three  barks  or  rinds.  The  fiift  and  fecond  are  only 
ufed;  the  third,  and  iimennoft,  which  inclofes  the  body  of 
the  tree,  being  never  touched  ; not,  as  fome  have  pretended, 
becaufe  it  is  of  no  value  ; but  becaufe  an  incifion  in  it  kills 
the  tree.  After  three  years  time,  the  two  extreme  barks 
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are  renewed,  and  fit  to  be  pulled  off.  When  the  Dutch, 
fay  fome  authors,  who  ingrofs  the  whole  trade  of  this  and 
the  other  fpiceries,  are  apprehenfive  of  abating  the  value 
of  cinnamon,  by  fending  home  too  great  abundance,  and 
thereby  glutting  the  European  markets,  they  lay  it  on  an 
heap,  and  burn  as  much  of  it  as  they  imagine  ufelefs  for 
their  fervice  ; which  fpicy  mountain  fends  out  its  fragrant 
exhalations  for  many  leagues  into  the  fea ; fo  that  of  thefe 
coalts  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Milton,  that 


“ Pleas’d  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  Ocean  fmiles.” 

The  Dutch,  not  remarkable  for  honefty  in  any  of  their  deal- 
ings, are  particularly  fraudulent  in  conducing  the  fpice  trade: 
for  they  frequently  extract  a quantity  of  oil,  effence,  or  fpi- 
rits,  from  the  cinnamon  and  cloves;  and  then  confidently  ex- 
pofe  them  for  choice  untainted  commodities.  Hence  we  often 
meet  with  feveral  fpiceries,  cinnamon  in  particular,  that  are 
very  dry  and  infipid,  alraoft  devoid  of  fmell  and  tafte,  and 
pillaged  of  their  oil  and  effential  fubftance. — The  fruit  of 
the  cinnamon-tree  yields,  by  coftion  and  expreffion,  an  oily 
fubftance,  of  which  candles  are  made  for  people  of  the  firft 
rank  : and  from  the  neck  of  the  root  is  drawn  a fine  kind  of 
camphire,  of  a tpicy,  aromatic  fmell,  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe. 

“ In  Siberia,”  fays  Graelin,  “ they  eat  for  ordinary  food, 
the  root  of  a fpccies  of  polygonum,  termed  by  fome  botanifts, 
bijlorla  montana  minor ; and  by  Haller,  b'jlorta  foliis  ad oram 
nervofis.  The  natives  call  it  mouka ; and  fo  indolent  are 
they,  that,  to  favc  themfelves  the  trouble  of  digging  it  out 
of  the  earth,  they  go  in  fpring  and  pillage  the  holes  of  the 
mountain-rats,  which  they  find  filled  with  thefe  roots.” 

White  Beet,  the  Beta  Cicla  of  Tinmens,  is  a variety  of 
the  common  Beet  well  known  to  be  cultivated  in  gardens, 
as  are  all  its  varieties,  for  the  fake  of  the  leaves.  I 
mention  it  in  this  place  with  a view  of  introducing  a 
feries  of  experiments  made  by  M.  Margraaf,  with  a 
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view  of  extracting  fugar  from  the  root*  of  this  and  fomt' 
other  vegetables.  The  plants  which  that  ingenious  philofo- 
pher  has  examined  chymically  for  the  purpofe  juft  mention- 
ed, are  common  in  molt  countries,  and  demand  neither  a 
favourable  foil,  nor  an  afliduous  culture. — Such  are, 

1°  White  Beet,  cicJa  officinarum. 

2°  Skirret,  Stum  S if  arum. 

S°  Red  Beet. 

The  roots  of  plants  containing  fugar  may  be  fufficiently 
known  by  thefe  charaCteriftics.  When  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 
and  carefully  cleaned,  they  imprefs  upon  the  palate  a very 
agreeable  fenfation  : and,  if  examined  by  the  microfcope, 
exhibit  a number  of  white  cryftalline  particles,  which 
are  the  fugar  of  the  plant.  Sugar  being  a fait  which  is 
diffolved  in  brandy,  M.  Margraaf  imagined  that  it  might 
likewife  be  extracted  from  vegetables  with  the  affiflance  of 
that  liquor.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  fugar  which 
might  be  diffolved  by  this  method,  he  put  into  a glafs  one 
ounce  of  the  beft  and  fineft  fugar,  well  pulverifed,  with  four 
ounces  of  the  ftrongell  brandy.  The  whole  being  well  di- 
gefted,  he  made  the  mixture  boil,  and  the  fugar  was  foon 
perfeftly  diffolved.  The  folution  being  dill  warm,  he 
paffcd  it  through  a very  fine  fearce  or  lieve  into  another 
veffel.  This  he  carefully  flopped,  and  had  the  pleafure  at 
the  end  of  eight  days  to  find  the  fugar  reltored,  and  formed 
anew  into  regular  and  beautiful  cryftals.  To  fucceed  in 
this  experiment,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  veflel  and  the  fugar 
be  well  dried,  and  the  fpirit  highly  rectified. 

Prepared  by  the  experiment  juft  related,  the  ingenious 
chymift  cut  into  very  thin  dices  fome  roots  White  Beet, 
which  he  had  felecied  for  the  purpofe,  and  dried  them  before 
the  fire,  taking  care,  however,  that  they  might  not  be  burnt. 
He  next  reduced  them  to  a grofs  powder,  which  he  a fecond 
time  dried,  asiteafily  contracts  humidity.  Of  this  powder, 
whilfl  ftill  hot,  he  put  eight  ounces  into  a glafs  veffel,  and 
poured  over  it  fixteen  ounces  of  fpirit  fo  flrong  that  it  kin- 
dled gun-powder.  The  veffel  being  half  full,  he  placed  it, 
well  flopped,  into  a fand  heat,  till  the  fpirit  began  to  bod: 
‘Z  fhaking 
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firaking  the  powder  at  proper  intervals,  that  it  might  not  fail 
to  the  bottom. — As  foon  as  the  fpirit  had  begun  to  boil,  he 
removed  the  veil'd  from  the  fire,  and  poured  the  mixture  it 
contained  as  quickly  as  pofhble  into  a coarfe  linen  bag, 
fqueezmg  it  hard,  in  order  to  exprefs  all  the  liquor.  This 
he  immediately  palled,  whillt  hot,  through  a finer  cloth, 
into  a glafs  veffel,  which  he  .carefully  flopped,  and  kept  in 
a warm  place.  At  firll  the  liquor  was  dilturbed  ; but  at  the 
end  of  fome  weeks  it  had  precipitated  a cryftalline-  fediment, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  and  properties  of  fugar  in  its 
lefs  refined  Hate.  By  this  firll  experiment,  M.  Margraat 
extrafted  from  the  three  roots  formerly  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  ol  fugar  : 

1 . From  half  a pound  of  the  root  of  White  Beet,  half  an 
ounce  of  pure  fugar. 

2.  From  half  a pound  of  Skirret,  an  ounce  and  half  of 
pure  fugar. 

3.  From  the  fame  quantity  of  Red  Beet,  an  ounce  and  a » 
quarter  of  fugar  equally  pure. 

Thefe  experiments  prove,  that  lime-water  is  not  fo  necef- 
fary  for  drying  and  thickening  the  fugar  as  certain  chymifls 
have  pretended,  fince  it  certainly  cryllallifes  without  it. 

Being  thus  well  affured  from  aCiual  obfervation,  that  the 
plants  in  quellion  were  polfelfed  ol  a real  fugar,  he  next  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  difcoveringa  lefs  expenfive  method  of  ex- 
tracting it.  Such  an  end,  he  thought,  \yould  molt  effectu- 
ally be  attained,  1°,  by  exprelling  the  fweet  fugar  juice,  pu- 
rifying it,  and  difpofing  it  to  cryltallize  by  evaporation; — 

2°,  by  purifying  the  ciyfials  which  might  refult  from  the 
preceding  operations. 

Having  taken  With  this  view,  a certain  quantity  of  Skirret, 
he  cut  the  frelh  roots  into  very  fmali  pieces,  and  having 
bruifed  them  with  all  his  Itrength  in  an  iron  moriar,  removed 
them  into  a linen  bag,  and  expreffed  the.juice  by  means  of  a 
prefs  prepared  t6r  that  purpoie. — He  then  poured  water 
upon  the  roots  in  the  bag,  and  preffed  them  a fecond  time. 

The  liquor  thus  obtained  he  put  into  proper  veffels,  and  kept 
in  a cool  place  for  48  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was 
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clear,  and  a meally  fubftance  had  fallen  to  the  bottom.  He 
now,  therefore,  very  gently  palled  the  liquor  through  a fine 
linen  cloth  into  another  vefiel. 

The  Sift  clarification  thus  accomphlhed,  he  added  to  the 
juice  fome  whites  of  eggs,  and  then  boiled  the  whole  to- 
gether in  a copper  pan,  continuing  to  Ikim  it,  till  there  ap- 
peared no  more  impurities  on  the  furface,  and  the  liquor 
was  as  tranfparent  as  the  brightell  and  befl  clarified  wine. 
He  boiled  it  a fecond  time  in  a lefler  pan,  till  it  had  loll  con- 
fiderably  of  its  quantity;  and  thus  he  continued,  tiling  Hill 
fmaller  velfels,  till  the  liquor,  originally  thin,  was  reduced  to 
a fyrup  of  a pretty  thick  confiftence.  This  he  kept  in  a warm 
place  for  fix  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  found  the 
fugar  collected  upon  the  Tides  of  the  vefiel  in  the  form  of 
cryltals.  To  purify  thefe,  which  was  the  fecond  and  prin- 
cipal operation,  he  immerfed  the  vefiel  containing  them  into 
warm  water,  and  when  the  heat  had  rendered  the  mixture 
fluid,  he  poured  over  the  liquor  and  the  cryfials  into  an 
earthen  vefiel  having  a very  large  mouth,  with  a narrow 
bottom  pierced  with  feveral  holes.  This  vefiel  he  placed 
within  another,  and  left  them  in  this  fituation,  in  a temperate 
place.  By  degrees  the  fyrup  fell  into  the  vefiel  below, 
whilft  the  cryfials  remained  in  the  upper. 

To  render  this  raw  fugar  If  ill  purer,  he  now  put  it  into  a 
fort  of  blotting  paper  folded  in  different  forms,  which  he 
gently  fqueezed  with  his  hand.  It  had  the  defired  effeft  : 
the  paper  imbibing  much  of  the  vifeous  and  tenacious  fyrup 
which  was  attached  to  the  fujrar. 

Thus  freed  of  its  impurities,  he  diflolved  it  a fecond  time 
in  water,  paffed  it  again  through  the  finefi  linen,  and  boiled 
it  to  the  confiftence  of  a thick  fyrup.  He  then  added  fome 
lime-water,  and  after  boiling  it  a-frelh,  till  it  was  ropy, 
took  it  off  the  fire,  and  kept  ftirring  it  till  cool ; when  he 
once  more  pouicd  it  over  into  earthen  veffels  of  a conical 
form,  flopped  with  wood.  Thefe  he  put  within  other  veffels 
of  the  fame  form  and  fubftance,  but  thicker  : and  the  cryf- 
tals  in  the  courfe  of  eight  days  being  completely  formed,  he,, 
after  that  period,  fuffered  the  fyrup  to  flow  into  the  lower 
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Veffel,  and  diving  the  fugar  by  means  of  the  blotting-paper 
as  before,  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  it  as  pure  and  beautiful 
as  the  belt  fugar  which  is  produced  from  the  fugar-cane; 
and  the  lyinp  to  feive  the  fame  purpofes  as  common  treacle. 

By  the  fame  operation  may  fugar  be  extrafted  from  White 
and  Red  Beet.  1 hat  of  Skirret  is  fuperior  to  the  fugar 
obtained  from  Red  Beet  : but  the  fugar  from  the  White 
Beet  M.  Margraaf  affirms  to  be  the  beft  of  all. 

Continuing  his  experiments,  this  ingenious  naturalift next 
effayed  to  extract  fugar  from  the  Items  and  leaves  of  thefe 
plants ; but  from  thofe  with  all  his  efforts  he  could  only 
obtain  a fort  of  earth. 


Might  it  not  be  very  advantageous  for  the  poor  inhabitants 
«f  the  country  to  procure  to  themfelves  a fugar  from  fuch 
commbn  plants  as  have  been  mentioned,  infteadof  purchaf- 
ing  foreign  fugar  at  fo  dear  a rate  ? In  fuch  a cafe,  it  would 
not  be  neceffary  that  they  fhould  follow  all  the  fieps  of  the 
procefs  juft  defcribed; — it  would  be  fufficient  to  exprefs  the 
juice,  to  purify  it  a little,  and  boil  it  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup. 

Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  tliefe  experiments— expe- 
riments which  plainly  evince  that  the  countries  which  pro- 
duce fugar-canes,  produce  them  not  exclufively,  fince  Na- 
ture has  furmfhed  every  country  with  fugar-plants— Mar- 
graaf has  fince  extended  his  enquiries  on  the  fame  fubjeft  to 
a great  number  of  vegetables.  I fhall  mention  the  refult  of 
a very  tew  only.  Carrot  yields  a very  fweet  juice,  but  re* 
fcmbling  honey  rather  than  fugar.  The'  fame'  is  affirmed  of 
the  Gourd.  From  Parfnip  he  procured  a fmall  quantity  of 
fugar,  as  likwife  from  the  American  Aloe.  The  juice 
which  is  obtained  from  the  Birch-tree  by  incifion  in  water 
yields  a fort  ot  manna.  Laftly,  grapes  moiftened,  and  then 
prelied,  give  a lyrup  which  contains  a little  fuffar. 
HOROLOGIUM  Flora.  Vide  V IGili.*. 
HYBERNACULUM,  winter-quarters;  defined  by  Lin* 
namsto  be  a part  of  the  plant  which  defends  the  embryo-herb 
from  mjur.es  during  the  feverities  of  winter.  Vide  Bur- 
eus  & Gemma. 
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HYBRIDA  Plant#,  a monftrous  produ&ion  of  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  plants,  analogous  to  a mule  among  animals. 
— ' The  feeds  of  hybrid  plants  will  not  propagate. 

I. 

ICOSANDRIA,  (from  eixoo i,  twenty,  and  avn§,  a man 
or  hufband)  ; the  name  of  the  twelfth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s 
Sexual  Method,  confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers  furnifhed  with  twenty  or  more  fiamina,  that  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  inner  fide  of  the  calyx,  or  petals,  or  both.  By 
this  laft  circumftance,  and  not  by  the  number  of  fiamina,  is  the 
clafs  in  queftion  difiinguilhed  from  that  immediately  follow- 
ing it,  termed  polyandria , in  which  the  number  of  fiamina 
is  frequently  the  fame  with  that  of  the  plants  of  the  clafs 
icofandria,  but  they  are  inferted,  not  into  the  calyx  or  petals, 
but  into  the  receptacle  of  the  flower. 

This  nice  and  minute  diftinftion  requires  the  ftrifteft  at- 
tention, becaufe  of  the  very  different  nature  of  the  plants 
of  thefe  two  claffes.  Icofandria  furnifhes  the  pulpy  fruits 
that  are  moft  efteeined,  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  pomegranates, 
medlars,  goofeberries,  rafpberries,  ftrawberries,  currants, 
almonds,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  and  guavas. 
The  plants  of  the  clafs  polyandria  are  moftly  poifonous  : 
fuch,  for  inftance,  are  aconite,  columbine,  lark-fpur,  helle- 
bore, virgin’s  bower,  pasony,  herb-chriflopher,  burning 
thorny  plant,  and  fome  others. 

Befides  the  characters  juft  mentioned,  the  plants  of  the 
clafs  icofandria  have  a hollow  flower-cup  compofed  of  one 
leaf,  to  the  inner  fide  of  which  the  petals  are  fattened  by 
their  claws. 

The  orders  in  this  clafs  are  five,  founded  upon  the  num- 
ber of  the  ftyles  or  female  organs. 

Mock-orange,  myrtle,  almond,  and  plum  trees,  have 
one  female  organ  ; wild  fervice  has  two  ; fervice  and  fefu- 
vium,  three;  medlar,  apple,  fig-marigold  and  fpirtea,  five; 
rofe,  rafpberry,  ft  raw  berry,  herb-bennet,  and  cinquefoil, 
an  indefinite  number.  L. 
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IMPERFEC  I US  Flos.  Vide  Ape  talus  Flos. 

IMPLETIO.  Vide  P l E N U s Flos. 

IN  COMPLETES,  the  name  of  the  ninth  clafs  in 
R oven’s  Natural  Method,  and  the  fixteenth  in  Linnaeus’s 
Methodus  Caiycina;  confiding  of  plants  whofe  flowers  want 
either  the  calyx  or  petals. 

INCOMPLETUS  Flos.  Vide Apetalus  Flos. 

INFLORESCENT1A,  (from  inflorefco , to  flourifh,}  a 
mode  of  flowering;  the  manner  in  which  flowers  are  fup- 
ported  on  their  footflalks. 

The  various  modes  in  which  flowers  are  joined  to  the 
plant  by  the  pedunculus  or  footflalk,  are  expreffed  by  the 
following  terms  : ' 

Verticillus. 

Spica. 

CORYMBUS. 

Capitulum. 

Fasciculus. 

Thyrsus. 

Racemus. 

Panicula.  ! 

Each  of  thefe  terms  is  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

We  may  here  obferve  that  the  various  modes  of  flowering 
juft  mentioned  are  equally  applicable  to  thofe  flowers  which 
proceed  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches, 
as  do  mofl  flowers,  and  to  fuch  as  terminate  the  Item  and 
branches.  In  the  former  cafe,  flowers  are  termed  axillares, 
that  is,  proceeding  from  the  arm-pit  of  the  leaf:  in  the 
latter,  terminales,  that  is,  terminating  the  branch. 

Some  terms  refpe&ing  inflorefcence  will  be  explained  un- 
der the  article  Pedunculus,  which  fee. 

Inflorefcence  affords  an  excellent  chara&eriftic  mark  in 
didinguifhing  the  fplec.es  of  plants,  but  is  never,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  to  be  employed  as  a generic  difference.  Many 
eminent  botanilts,  however,  among  whom  are  Ray,  Rivf- 

nus,  Knaut,  and  Kramer,  have  employed  it  in  difcriminat- 
mg  the  genera. 
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INTOKSIO,  a term  of  habit  refpefting  the  flexion  or 
bending  of  any  of  the  parts  of  a plant  towards  one  fide. 

Twining  Stems. 

In  hops,  honeyfuckle,  diofcorea,  black  bryony,  hippo- 
cratea,  and  moon-feed,  the  ftalks  twine  to  the  left  ; in  kid- 
ney-bean,  convolvulus,  Virginian  - filk,  quamoclit,  and 
fpurge,  they  bend  towards  the  right. 

Twining  Clafpers  or  Tendrils. 

Thefe  wind  to  the  right,  and  back  again:  of  this  kind  are 
the  tendrils  of  moft  of  the  pea-bloom  or  leguminous  tribe  of 
plants, 

Twijled  Flowers. 

In  fwallow  wort,  oleander,  periwinkle,  Virginian-filk, 
and  flapelia,  the  petals  bend  to  the  left ; in  pedicularis , to  the 
right. 

The  pointal  in  cucubalus,  and  vifcous  campion,  is  twilled 
to  the  left » as  is  the  feed-bud  in  fcrew-tree,  and  fpiraa  ul- 
tnaria. 

The  fpikes  of  flowers  in  claytonia,  and  fome  fpecies  of 
rough-leaved  plants,  are  fpirally  twilled ; in  poppy,  marta- 
gon  lily,  guinea-hen  weed,  and  lizard’s  tail,  they  are  bowed 
or  crooked. 

In  oats,  the  beard  which  terminates  the  hufk  is  twilled 
like  a rope.  The  proper  coat  of  the  feeds  of  fome  fpecies 
of  geranium  has  a fpiral  tail  of  the  fame  kind.  This  fpecies 
of  contorfion  being  affehled  by  the  roo.illure  or  drynefs  of 
the  atmofphere  is  termed  by  Linnaeus,  intorfio  bygrometrica . 

fo  the  different  fpecies  of  intorfion  may  be  added  the  ap- 
peaiance  of  the  petals  in  the  European  fpecies  of  violet, 
oriental  bugle,  bafil,  and  a fpecies  of  fatyrium,  in  'which 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  looks  towards  the  ground,  and  th.e 
under  lip  upwards.  1 his  appearance  is  termed  by  Linnanis, 
refupinatio. 
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INUNDATA  Loca,  (inundari , to beover  flowed,) — -3  term 
of  foil — places  covered  with  water. 

INUNDATE,  the  name  of  the  fifteenth  order  in  Lin- 
naeus’s Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confiding  of  plants 
which  grow  in  the  water. 


Liji  of  Genera  contained  in  (his  Order. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Ceratophyllum,  — 
Elatine,  — 

Hippuris,  — 
Myriophyllum,  — 
Potamogeton,  — - 
Projerpinaca. 

Ruppia. 

Zamichellia,  — 


Englijb  Names, 

Horned  pond-weed. 

W ater-wort. 

Female  horfe-tail. 

Water-milfoil. 

Pondweed. 

Triple-headed  pondweed. 


Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  aquatic,  of  low  (lature,  her- 
baceous, and  mofUy  perennial. 

The  Roots  are  fibrous. 

The  Stem  is  generally  wanting.  In  its  place  are  an 
aflemblage  of  leaves,  which,  wrapping  or  enfolding  one 
another  mutually,  form  a (heath,  from  the  middle  of  which 
is  produced  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower. 

The  Leaves  are  fometimes  alternate,  fometimes  placed 
in  whorls  round  the  (lem.  In  a great  many  genera,  the  foot- 
-ftalk  is  extended  at  its  origin  into  a membranaceous  fubftance 
terming  a (heath,  that  is  cleft  through  the  whole  length,  on 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  leaf. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  pondweed  the  (heath  in  queftion  is  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  grades,  being  terminated  at  the  top,  like 
the  plants  of  that  natural  family,  with  a membranaceous  tri- 
angular crovvn.  In  water-milfoil,  ceratophyllum,  and  pro- 
ferpinaca,  the  footftal'k  of  the  leaves  forms  no  (heath  of  this 
kind.  The  leaves  of  an  aquatic  plant  oi  Madagalcar,  which 
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A flan  Ton  affirms  to  be  nearly  ailed  to  pondweed,  are  pierced 
through  the  ficve  in  different  places  round  the  ribs. 

Few,  if  any,  of  thefe  plants  are  covered  with  down  or 
hair. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite  in  pondweed,  profer- 
pinaca,  elatine,  hippuris  and  ruppia  ; male  and  female  on  the 
fame  root  in  the  reft.  Adanfon  pretends,  with  what  foun- 
dation I know  not,  that  the  flowers  in  ruppia  are  likewife 
male  and  female  upon  the  fame  fpike. 

The  difpofition  of  the  flowers  in  this  order  ferving  fre- 
quently of  itfelf  to  diftinguifh  the  genera,  deferves  particular 
attention. 

I.  The  flowers  in  water-milfoil,  ceratophyllum,  proferpi- 
naca,  elatine  and  hippuris,  proceed  fingly  from  the  wings 
of  the  leaves.  Thofe  of  the  lower  leaves  of  water-milfoil 
are  female  ; thofe  of  the  upper,  male. 

II.  Triple-headed  pondweed  has  two  flowers  in  the  fame 
wing ; one  male  and  the  other  female. 

III.  The  flowers  in  pondweed  and  ruppia  are  difpofed  in 
fpikes  in  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  In  ruppia,  fays  Adanfon, 
male  flowers  are  arranged  on  one  fide  of  the  fpike,  and  female 
flowers  on  the  other. 

The  Flower-cup  is  either  wanting,  as  in  hippuris  and 
zannichellia;  or  confifls  of  three,  four  or  five  divifions 
or  leaves,  which  accompany  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 

The  Petals  are  generally  wanting. — Elatine  has  four 
petals,  that  are  egg-fhaped,  blunt,  and  fpreading.  Pond- 
weed has  a like  number. 

The  Stamina  are  in  number  from  one  to  fixteen  and 
upwards.  The  filaments,  in  fome  genera,  are  fo  fhort,  that 
they  feem  wanting. 

The  anthers  or  tops  are  fhort,  and  generally  marked  witji 
four  longitudinal  furrows.  In  ruppia,  the  anthers  have  one 
cell,  and  open  at  top, 

1 he  Seed-ku  ds  are  in  number  from  one  to  four.  The 
ftyle  is  frequently  wanting. — In  projerpinaca,  the  feed-bud 
is  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower. 

, The  Seed-vessel  is  univerfally  wanting,  except  in 

elatine, 
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elaiinc,  which  has  a dry  capfule  with  four  external  openings, 
and  the  fame  number  of  cells. 

The  Seeds  are  generally  four  in  number. — In  ceratophyl- 
lum,  the  fruit  is  a nut  or  Hone,  which  is  egg- fhaped,  pointed, 
and  contains  a fingle  cell. 

INVOLUCRUM,  (from  wvolvo,  to  roll  or  wrap  up)  a 
fpecies  ol  calyx  reftridled  by  Linnreus  to  umbelliferous 
flowers. 

It  is  placed  below  the  common  receptacle,  which  in  thefe 
flowers  is  a number  of  foot-flalks,  that  proceed  from  the 
fame  centre,  and  rife  to  the  fame  height.  Each  foot-flalk 
is  terminated  with  an  umbel  fimilar  in  its  form  and  firudture 
to  the  large  umbel,  and  generally  furnifhed  like  it  with  an 
involucrum  or  cover.  When  a calyx  of  this  kind  is  placed 
under  the  longer  or  univerfal  umbel,  it  is  filled  an  univerfal 
covei  ; when  under  the  partial  or  fmaller  umbel,  a partial 
cover.  Vide  Umbella  id  Umbellate. 

Umbelliferous  flowers,  befides  the  two  covers  already 
mentioned,  have  generally  a proper  perianthium  or  flower- 
cup  undei  each  of  the  florets  of  which  the  umbel  is  com- 
poled. 

The  partial  involucrum  of  an  umbelliferous  flower  is  fome- 
times  termed  in volucellum,  that  is,  leffer  cover. 

1.  he  univerfal  cover  is  eitner  of  one  leaf,  as  in  coriander 
and  caraway  ; of  three,  as  in  angelica  ; of  four,  as  in  baflard 
flone-paifley  ; of  five,  as  in  Macedonian  parfley  ; of  feven, 
as  in  lovage  ; or  of  many,  as  in  laferwort  and  water  drop- 
wort. 

The  partial  cover  confifls  either  of  two  leaves,  as  in  arte- 
dta ; of  five,  as  in  hare's  ear  ; or  of  many,  as  in  bilhop’s 
weed  and  fennel  giant. 

In  fanicle,  the  univerfal,  in  coriander,  the  partial  cover, 
goes  but  half  way  round  the  receptacle  formed  by  the  foot! 
Italics  or  rays  of  the  umbel. 

ihapfia,  parfnep,  alexanders,  dill,  burnet-faxi-frage,  and 
herb  gerard,  want  both  the  univerfal  and  partial  cover; 
fhepherd  s needle,  chervil,  mailer  wort  and  fefeli,  are  fuf, 
infhcd  with  the  partial,  but  want  the.  univerfal  cover. 
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IRREGULARIS  Jlos,  an  irregular  flower;  a flower  that 
wants  uniformity  ; the  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  petals, 
and  is  fynonymous  to  the  anomalus  of  Tournefort,  and  the 
dijformis  of  Jungius  and  Chriftian  Knaut. 

Examples  of  flowers  with  irregular  petals  are  exhibited  in 
the  pea-bloom  or  leguminous  tribe  of  plants,  the  lipped- 
flowers,  violet,  aconite,  lark-fpur,  and  fome  others. 

IRREGULARES.  The  name  of  a divifion  in  Rivinus’s 
Method,  confilling  of  plants  which  have  irregular  flowers. 
Vide  Jupra. 

ISOSTEMONES  (from  Lor,  equal,  and  flamen).  The 
name  ot  a clafs  in  Haller’s  Natural  Method,  confilling  of 
plants  whofe  llamina  or  male  organs  of  generation  are  equal 
in  number  to  the  petals.  Such  are  pimpernel,  campanula, 
night-fhade,  bryony,  borage,  apocynum,  and  the  umbelli- 
ferous flowers. 

Moll  of  Linnaeus’s  clafs  pentandria  belong  to  this  divifion 
of  Haller. 

JULIFERTL,  (from  ju/us,  a catkin,  and  fero,  to  bear,) 
trees  bearing  flowers  in  catkins.  The  name  of  a clafs  in 
Hermannus’s  Syflem,  correfponding  to  the  amentacece  of 
Boerhaave  and  Tournefort.  Vide  AMENTACEAand  Amen- 
TACEUS  jlos. 

JULUS,  flexor,  lanugo,  quae  ’itrca  ov\v,  exit  mollis). 
Catkin.  By  this  term,  as  likewife  by  the  names,  nucamen- 
tum  and  catulus,  fome  former  botanills  dill inguiflied  the  fpe- 
eies  of  calyx  called  by  Linnaeus  Amentum , which  fee.  The 
term  is  manifeflly  as  old  as  Pliny,  -who,  in  the  39th  Chapter 
of  the  16th  Book  of  his  Natural  Hiffory,  ufes  it  of  the  hazel- 

tree,  an  amentaceous  or  catkin-bearing  plant. Ferunt  et 

Avcllana-.  Julos  compadlili  ca'llo  ad  nihil  utiles. 


L. 

IABIAl  US  Jlos,  a lipped -flower ; a flower  confilling  of 
one  irregular  petal  whofe  divifions  refemble  two  lips. 
The  lipped -flowers  confiitute  a clafs  in  Tournefort ’s  Method, 
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by  the  name  of  labiati , and  are  the  dldynam'ia  gjmnojpcrmlu  of 
Linnteus,  and  the  verticillat a of  Ray  ; by  which  name,  like- 
wife,  they  are  diftinguifhed  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  ot  a 
Natural  Method.  Vide  Ver tici i.latjE. 

Mint,  thyme,  marjoram,  balm,  dead  nettle,  and  liyflop, 
furnifh  examples  of  the  term  in  quefhon.  Lipped-flowers 
make  part  of  the  grinning  or  gaping  flowers  of  Linnaeus. 
Vide  Corolla  r in  gens. 

LACINI^E,  (properly  fringes,  lappets,  pieces,  or  jags.) 
In  botanical  language  the  feveral  feftions  of  the  calyx,  petals, 
and  piftillum.  The  term  is  likewife  applied  to  leaves. 

LACTESCEN  I IA,  (from  lac,  milk).  A term  of  habit 
refpe&ing  the  juices  or  liquors,  of  whatever  colour,  which 
flow  out  of  plants  when  any  injury  is  done  them. 

The  colour  of  the  juices  in  queflion  is  either 
White,  as  in  burning  thorny  plant,  poppy,  fvvallow-wort, 
apocynum,  cynanchum,  campanula,  cardinal  flower,  flieep- 
fcabious,  maple,  fumach,  miik-parfley,  a fpeeies  of  melon- 
thiftle,  fow—  thiflle,  dandelion,  hawk-weed,  nippier  wort, 
and  the  other  compound  flowers  with  flat  or  tongue-fhaped 
florets,  the  Jemiflojculofi  of  Tournefort,  the  flares  ligulati  of 
Linnteus. 

Yellow,  as  in  celandine,  boccoma , and  puccoon 
Red,  as  in  bloody  dock. 

Moll  laftefcent  plants  are  poifonous,  except  thofe  with 
compound  flowers,  which  are  generally  of  an  innocent 
quality. 

Of  the  poifonous  laftefcent  plants  the  mofl  remarkable  are 
fumach,  agaric,  maple,  burning  thorny  plant,  caflada,  ce- 
landine, puccoon,  prickly  poppy,  and  the  plants  of  the 
natural  order  contort ai,  as  fwallow-wojt,  apocynum,  cynan- 
ehum,  and  cerbera. 

The  bell-lhaped  flowers  are  partly  noxious,  as  cardinal 
flower  j partly  innocent,  as  campanula. 

Among  the  Ja%fcent  plants  with  compound  flowers  that 
are  innocent  in  their  quality,  may  be  mentioned  dandelion 
picns,  hyofens,  wild  lettuce,  gum-fuccory,  hawkweed,’ 
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baftard  hawkweed,  hypochceris,  goat's  beard,  and  moft  fye- 
cies  of  lettuce  : I fay  mofl  fpecies,  becaufe  the  prickly  fpe- 
cies  of  that  genus  are  of  a very  virulent  and  poifonous 
nature. 

LACTESCENTES.  The  name  of  a clafs  in  Mori  Ton’s 
Method,  confifting  of  plants  with  compound  flowers  which 
abound  with  a white  milky  liquor.  Such  are  the  femi-flof- 
culofi  of  Tournefort,  juft  mentioned.  Vide fupra. 

LAMINA,  a plate;  the  upper  fpreading  part  of  a flower 
confifting  of  more  than  one  petal.  Vide  Corolla. 

LANA,  wool ; a fpecies  of  pubefcence,  down  or  velvet, 
■which  ferves,  according  to  Linnaeus,  as  a veil  to  fcreert 
the  leaves  and  branches  which  are  covered  with  it  from  the 
extremities  of  heat. 

The  appearance  in  queftion  is  very  confpicuous  in  hore- 
hound,  mullein,  ftachys,  fage  and  iron-wort  of  canary, 
woolly  thiftle,  and  fome  others. 

LEGUMEN,  (properly  all  manner  of  pulfe,  as  peafe, 
beans,  &c.) — that  fpecies  of  the  feed-veflel  termed  a pod, 
in  which  the  feeds  are  faftened  along  one  future  only.  In 
this  laft  circumftance,  the  feed-vefiel  in  queftion  differs  from 
the  other  kind  of  pod,  termed  by  botanifts  ftliqua,  in  which 
the  inclofed  feeds  are  faftened  alternately  to  both  the  futures 
or  joinings  of  the  valves.  Vide  Si  liqua. 

The  feed-veffel  of  all  the  pea-bloom  or  butterfly-fhaped 
flowers,  the  diadelphia  of  Linnaeus,  is  of  the  leguminous 
kind.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  feed  veffel  ot  the  pea, 
vetch,  lupine  and  broom.  Vide  Papi  lion  ACE/E. 

The  valves  or  external  openings  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
perfing  the  feeds  are,  in  both  kinds  of  pod,  two  in  number. 

LEGUMINOSvE  (from  legumen ).  The  name  ot  a clals 
.in  Morifon,  Hermannus,  Boerhaave,  Ray,  and  Royen, 
cohfifting  of  plants  whofe  feeds  are  inclofed  in  a leguminous 
pod.  The  term  correfponds  to  the  papilionacci  ot  Tourne- 
fort and  Pontedera,  and  the  diadelphia  of  Linnaeus  in  his 
Sexual  Syftem.  Vide  Legumen. 

LIBER,  the  inner  bark  or  rind  of  plants.  Fora  parti- 
cular defcription  of  the  bark,  and  the  other  internal  orga- 
nized 


nizeil  parts  of  vegetables,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Structura  Vegetabilis. 

LIGNUM,  the  wood.  Vide  Structura  Vegetabi- 

L IS. 

LIGULAT  US  fios,  (from  ligula,  a flrap  or  fillet)  a fpe- 
cies  ol  compound  flower  fo  termed  by  Linnaeus,  all  the 
florets  or  partial  flowers  of  which  are  flat  or  tongue-fhaped, 
and  expanded  towards  the  outer  fide. 

Of  this  kind  are  dandelion,  fow-thidle,  lettuce,  fuccory, 
nipple-woit,  hawkweed,  goat’s  beard,  fcorzonera,  picris, 
and  fome  others.  The  flowers  in  quedion  correfpond  to 
the  femifofculofi  of  Tournefort,  the  lingula ti  of  Pontedera, 
the  planipetali  of  Boerhaave  and  Ray,  the  cichoracei  and  aca- 
nacece  of  Caefalpinus,  and  the  ladlejcentes  of  Morifon. 

Thefe  plants  generally  abound  with  a milky  juice,  which 
is  of  an  innocent  quality. 

. LILIACEI,  (from  l ilium,  a .lily).  The  name  of  the 
ninth  clafs  in  Tournefort’s  Method,  confiding  of  plants, 
whofe  flowers  referable  thofe  of  the  lily,  being  generally 
compofed  of  fix  regular  petals;  fometimes,  however,  of 
three,  or  even  of  one  that  is  deeply  divided  into  fix  parts. 
1 he  feeds  of  the  liliaceous  flowers  are  generally  contained 
within  a capfule  having  three  cells.— Afphodel,  lily-afpho- 
del,  hyacinth,  grape-hyacinth,  meadow  faffron,  bulboco- 
dium,  crocus,  narcifius,  iris,  corn-flag,  aloe,  Adam’s  needle, 
Indian  flowering  reed,  ginger,  blood-flower,  flower-of-a’ 
day,  fpiderwort,  lily,  fquill,  crown  imperial,  tulip,  dog’s 
tooth  violet,  fuperb  lily,  ftar  of  Bethlehem,  aphyllanthes , 
leek,  .onion,  garlick,  amaryllis,  fnow-drop,  and  bermudi- 
ana,  are  the  liliaceous  flowers  of  Tournefort. 

LILIACEAL  is  likewile  the  name  of  an  order  in  the 
former  editions  ol  Linnams’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Me- 
thod, confiding  of  only  four  genera:  viz,  the  lily,  tulip, 
dog’s-tooth  violet,  and  crown  imperial;  which,  in  the  later 
editions,  are  arranged  with  feveral  other  genera,  under  an 
oider  didinguidied,  fomewhat  improperly,  by  the  name  of 
coronaria.  Vide  Coronary,'.  / . 

LILIA.  The  name  of  the  fecond  clafs  in  Royen’s 
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Natural  Method,  correfponding  to  the  liliaceous  flowers  of 
Tournefort,  and  the  coronaria  of  Linnaeus. 

LIMBUS,  (properly  a lace,  border,  or  fringe,) — the  limb, 
or  upper  expanded  part  of  a flower  confifling  of  only  one 
petal  : oppofed  to  the  tube,  which  is  the  lowefl  part. 

The  limb  is  either  bell-fhaped,  funnel-lhaped,  falver- 
fhaped,  wheel -fhaped,  or  gaping.  U^Corolla. 
LINGULATUSy?5j.  Ui/e  Ligulatus  fl os. 

Lingulati,  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Pontedera’s  Syflem, 
confifling of  compound  flowers  with  flat  tongue-fhaped  petals. 
It  correfponds  to  the  femifofculqft  of  Tournefort,  the  plaiiipe- 
taL-e  of  Ray,  and  the  compofiti  ligulati  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  ex- 
emplified in  dandelion  and  endive.  Vide  Semifloscu- 
i.osi,  &c. 

LOCULAMENTA  and  LOCULI,  cells  or  pockets. 
The  internal  divifions  of  a capfule  or  other  dry  feed-veflel  fo 
termed . Vide  Capsula. 

Thefe  cells  inclofe  the  feeds,  and  are  either  one  in  number, 
as  in  primrofe  and  gentian ; two,  as  in  hen-bane,  tobacco 
and  thorn-apple  ; three,  as  in  lily,  hyacinth,  aloe,  and  Adam’s 
needle  ; four,  as  in  fpindle-tree,  penaea  and  blaeria  ; five,  as 
in  winter-green  and  rue  ; fix,  as  in  afarabacca  and  birth- 
wort ; eight,  as  in  a fpecies  of  flax,  called  radio/a;  ten, 
as  in  molt  fpecies  of  flax  ; many,  as  in  water-lily. 

The  term  Loculus  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
minute  divifions  in  fome  fpecies  of  anthers  which  contain 
the  fine  impalpable  powder,  fuppofed  by  the  Sexualifts  to 
be  the  principal  agent  in  the  generation  of  plants. 

LOCUSTA,  Ray’s  term  for  the  hufky  calyx  of  the 
graffes.  Glinna  is  now  fubftituted  in  its  place.  Vide 
Gluma. 

LOMENTACEyE,  (from  lomentum , a colour,  wafh,  or 
dye,  a latum,  as  fomentum  a fotum — likewifc  Bean-meal). — 
1 he  name  of  the  thirty-third  order  in  Linnams’s  Fragments 
of  a Natural  Method,  confifling  of  plants,  many  of  which 
furnifh  beautiful  tinftures  or  dyes,  and  whofe  pericarpium , 
univerfaliy  {polygala  excepted,)  a leguminous  pod,  contains 
feeds  that  are  farinaceous  or  meally,  like  xhofe  of  the  bean. 

Note. 
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N°te-  'W  hich  of  thefe  charafters,  or  whether  both  in 
Conjunaion,  determined  Linnaeus  to  affix  the  name  Lrnen i 
tact*  to  the  following  genera,  we  poffefs  no  means  of  afcer- 
taining  : and  it  feems  rather  ftrange,  that  Gifeke  and  Fabri- 
cius,  who  lately  publifhed  Linnaeus’s  own  Explanations  of 
his  Natural  Orders,  have  not  offered  a Angle  word  on  the 

fubjea. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Adenantbera,  — 

Bauhinia , — . 

Ctzfalpinia,  — 

CaJJta,  — 

Ceratonia,  — 

* Cercis,  - — 

Gleditfia,  — 

Guilandina , — 

Hcematoxylon,  — 
Hymetuea , — 

Mimofa , — 

Parkinfonia. 

Poinciana,  — 

Polygala , — 


Englijh  Names. 

— Baftard  flower-fence. 

— Mountain-ebony. 

— Brafiletto. 

— Wild  fenna. 

— Carob-tree,  or  St.  John’s 

bread. 

— Judas  tree. 

Honey-locufl,  or  triple-thorn- 

ed  acacia.  . 

— Bonduc,  or  nickar-tree. 

— Logwood. 

Locufl-tree  or  courbaril. 

— Senfitive  plant,  acacia,  &c. 

Barbadoes  flower- fence,  or 
Spanilh  carnation. 

— Milkwort. 


This  order,  in  its  general  appearance,  fo  nearly  refembles 
the  pea-bloom  or  butterfly-fhaped  flowers,  that,  to  avoid 
repetitions,  we  (hall  only,  in  this  place,  mention  the  few 
ctrcumflances  in  which  the  tivo  orders  differ. 

I.  In  all  the  plants  of  this  order,  except  milk-wort  the 
filaments  of  the  Ilamina  are  diAin£L 


II.  The  (lower  is  not  (hoped  like  a butterfly,  but  is  left 
irregular,  and  frequently  confijls  of  but  one  octal 
The  Lbavhs  are  either  (imple,  as  in  ^ai-tree;  or 
winged,  as  in  the  greater  number. 
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The  Seeds  are  generally  marked  with  a circular  furrow 
on  both  furfaccs. 

The  plants  of  this  natural  order,  like  thofe  of  the  legu- 
minous tribe,  are  generally  mucilaginous.  From  the  inner 
bark  of  the  greater  number  exfudes,  either  naturally  or  by 
incifion,  a mucilaginous  liquor,  which,  in  acacia  and  cour- 
baril,  dries  upon  the  plant,  and  becomes  a gummy  fub- 
Itance. 

Brafiletto,  or  Brafil-wood,  the  Ccjalpiuia  Brafilicnfis  of 
Linnaeus,  is  much  ufed  by  dyers.  The  tree,  from  which 
it  is  cut,  is  very  thick  and  large,  and  has  long  branches  that 
bear  avail  quantity  of  little  roundilh  leaves,  of  a fine  filming 
green.  The  bark  is  reddifh  and  thorny.  The  heart  of  the 
wood  only  is  ufed;  it  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  virtue  with  red 
fanders,  but  is  little  ufed  in  medicine.  Boiled  in  water  with 
a little  allum,  Brafil-wood  will  flrike  a red  dye  into  eggs  that 
are  boiled  along  with  it;  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  colouring  althea 
roots  to  clean  the  teeth.  The  rafpings  of  Brafil-wood,  in- 
'fufed  in  vinegar  with  a little  gum  arabick  and  allum,  pro- 
duce a beautiful  blood-red  tinflure,  which  ferves  either  tor 
ink,  or  for  dying  of  fkins,  book-covers,  and  the  like.  The 
fame  rafpings,  infufed  in  water,  ferve  for  the  dying  of 
wool,  which  will  not  turn  purple,  nor  eafily  fuffer  de- 
cay. 

Cafalplnia  Sappan,  the  Lignum  Sappan  of  Rumphius, 
the  Tfiam  Pangarn  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  is  a native  of 
both  Indies,  and,  in  its  general  habit,  refembles  (omc  ot  the 
Acacias.  The  tree  rifes  with  a very  prickly  flem,  from 
which  proceed  branches  that  are  covered  with  large  winged 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  grow  in  cluflers,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  very  broad  frnooth  pods.  The  wood,  termed 
Sappan,  is  of  a red  colour,  and  ufed  in  dying  like  Brafiletto, 
which  it  nearly  refembles. 

The  catlia  filtula  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  an  approved 
medicine,  grows  naturally  in  the  Eafl  and  Weil  Indies,  as 
well  as  in  Egypt,  and  feveral  parts  of  Afia.  Its  height, 
when  full  grown,  often  exceeds  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The 
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bark,  efpecially  upon  the  trunk,  is  very  much  furrowed 
and  cracked  ; the  wood  is  white  and  foft ; the  tree  generally 
branches  pretty  near  the  top,  and  bears  feveral  middle-fized 
fharp-pointed  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clufters,  and  confift  each  of  five  petals,  which  are  of  a 
yellow  colour  and  agreeable  fmell,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
blackifli  pods,  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  long,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  having  a feam  running 
the  whole  length  on  the  one  fide,  and  another  lefs  vifible  on 
the  other.  The  excellence  of  caflia  is  generally  eftimated 
by  the  length,  thicknefs  and  weight  of  the  pods  which  con- 
tain it.  The  infide  is  divided  into  a great  many  cells,  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  thin  brittle  plates  or  partitions, 
covered  with  a black  fweet  pulp  ; between  thefe  partitions 
are  placed  the  feeds,  which  are  fmall,  flat  and  fmooth.  The 
pulp  is  the  part  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  It  gently  loofens 
the  belly,  and  ejefts  the  fasces  without  occafioning  gripes. 
— M.  Labat  relates  that  the  caflia-pods  ufed  formerly  to  be 
preferved  as  comfits,  and  fent  to  Europe,  where  they  were  ad- 
miniffered  as  a gentle  and  agreeable  purgative.  The  pods 
fo  preferved  were  gathered  when  extremely  tender,  and 
about  two  or  three  inches  only  in  length  ; fo  that  pod,  pulp 
and  all,  were  equally  ufed,  and  equally  efteemed.  The 
flowers  were  preferved  in  like  manner,  and  prefcribed  with 
fuccefs  in  fimilar  diforders. — Caflia  fiftula  is  thus  prepared 
in  Egypt.  The  pods  are  colle&ed  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  carried  into  a very  clofe  room,  in  which  has  been 
previoufly  prepared  a bed  of  palm -leaves  and  ftraw,  fix 
inches  thick.  On  this  they  lay  the  pods  in  a heap  ; the  door 
is  then  clofely  (hut ; and  the  next  day  they  fprinkle  water  on 
the  heap,  which  is  repeated  the  day  following. — In  this  man- 
ner tbev  lie  heaped  for  forty  days,  till  they  become  black  ; 
others  dig  a hole  in  the  ground  to  put  them  in;  but  this 
method  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  former. — It  is  to  the  Ara- 
bians we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  medicine  in  queftion ; 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  being  entirely  unacquainted  with 
it.  I he  Alexandrian  caflia  is  the  beft ; what  we  principally 
ufe,  however,  is  the  American,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity 
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•of  the  former.  The  Brazil  caflia  is  aftringent  while  green, 
but  purges  twice  as  ftrongly  as  any  other  kind  when  ripe. 
The  chief  excellence  of  caflia  is,  that  it  is  a proper  purge  in 
all  inflammatory  cafes,  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any 
other  known  cathartic. 

Senna  of  the  fhops  is  the  leaf  of  the  caflia  Jenna  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  flirub  which  produces  it  is  about  a foot  high, 
and  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  Levant. 
The  finefl  fenna  is  that  from  Alexandria,  called  by  the  Turks 
palte,  which  pays  a confulerable  tribute  to  the  Grand  Signor. 
This  fort  bears  narrow  leaves  of  a moderate  fize,  lancet 
fhaped,  yellowifh,  and  of  a ftrong,  fweet,  fragrant  fmell. 

The  Tripoli  fenna,  which  is  green,  comes  next  in  vir- 
tue to  the  Alexandrian,  but  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its 
little  fmell. 

Cajfla  Javanica,  or  broad-podded  caflia,  is  a native  of 
Java,  Brafil,  and  other  parts  of  both  Indies.  It  has  com- 
pound winged  leaves,  confifting  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pair 
of  lobes,  flefh-coloured  flowers,  and  very  large,  thick, 
three-ribbed  pods.  In  America  this  fpeciesof  caflia  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Horfe-Caflia,  from  the  black, 
purging  pulp  which  furrounds  the  feeds  being  generally  ad- 
miniftered  in  medicine  to  horfes  only,  on  account  of  its 
griping  quality.  In  the  fhops  this  fpecies  is  termed  purging 
caflia  of  Brafil. 

Kalm  afferts  that  Ca(fla  Chanuzcrijla,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  woods  of  North- America,  and  whofe  leaves 
refemble  thofe  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  pofleffes  likewife  the 
quality  of  contrafling  them  when  touched,  in  common  with 
the  leaves  of  the  latter. 

The  flowers  of  the  Canada  fpecies  of  judas  tree,  commonly 
called  red-bud  tree,  are  frequently  put  into  falads  by  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country.  The  French  too  fometimes 
pickle  them  ; but  they  have  little  flavour. 

The  wood  of  the  common  judas  tree,  called  by  the  Por-> 
tuguefe,  the  tree  of  love,  is  very  beautifully  veined  with 
black  and  green,  and  admits  of  an  exceeding  fine  polifh. 

The  roots  of  moringa,  a fpecies  of  guilcmdiw,  are  feraped, 
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When  young,  and  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  Malabar  coaft,  where  the  tree  naturally 
grows,  as  thofe  of  horfe-radilh  are  in  Europe.  The  wood 
dyes  a beautiful  blue  colour. 

Logwood,  or  Campeachy-wood,  grows  naturally  in  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Spanilh  Weft-Indies.  It  is  muchefteemed  among  the  dyers 
and  hatters  for  the  fine  purple  and  black  colours  which  it 
produced.  Pomet  and  Lemery  have  confounded  this  tree 
with  that  which  produces  the  pimento  or  allfpice.  The 
latter  is  the  myrtus  pimento  of  Linnaeus.  Vide  Hesperi- 

DEyE. 

The  fpecies  of  acacia  which  produces  gum-arabic,  frank - 
incenfe,  and  the  Juccus  acacia,  is  the  mimofa  nilotica  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  not  the  mimofa  fenegal,  as  was  long  imagined.  The 
gum  is  gathered  in  vaft  quantities  from  the  trees  growing  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  whence  they 
bring  the  frankincenfe,  called  by  the  dealers  in  drugs  in 
EgyP1*  gum-thus,  from  Thur  or  Thor,  the  name  of  a har- 
bour in  the  North  Bay  of  the  Red-Sea,  near  Mount  Sinai ; 
thereby  diftinguifhing  it  from  the  gum-arabic,  which  ig 
brought  from  Suez,  another  port  of  the  Red-Sea,  not  far 
from  Cairo. — Befides  the  different  places  from  which  thefe 
gums  are  brought,  they  differ  alfo  in  fgme  other  particulars. 
Frankincenfe  is  pellucid,  of  a white  colour,  brittle,  and 
eafily  pulverized  ; gum-arabic  is  lefs  pellucid,  and  of  a 
brown  or  dirty-yellow  colour. 

Succus  acacias  is  an  infpiffatecf  juice  obtained  by  ex- 
preffion  from  the  pods  of  the  fame  Ipecies  of  acacia 
which  produces  the  two  valuable  fubftances  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  generally  expreffed  before  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  is  black  without,  and  reddifh  or  yellowifh  within. 

In  its  general  habit,  mimofa  nilotica  has  certainly  a great 
Vefemblance  to  that  fpecies  of  acacii  which  produces  the 
gu i n - fenega . We  have,  therefore,  the  lefs  reafon  to  be 
furprized,  that  it  fhould  Co  long,  by  the  undifcerning,  have 
been  confounded  with  it.  They  may  be 'diftinguilhed  by  the 
following  charters.  Gum-fenega  acacia,  the  mimofa  J'ene- 
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gal  of  Linnaeus,  is  covered  with  a white,  true  acacia,  or 
acacia  of  the  Nik,  with  a purple,  bark.  The  former,  too, 
protrudes  its  thorns  at  the  infertion  of  the  leaves  by  threes  ; 
the  latter  by  pairs.  Two  thorns  likewife  accompany  the 
doubly-winged  leaves  of  another  fpecies  of  acacia,  which 
acacia  of  the  Nile  much  refembles,  the  mimofa  farnefiana  of 
Linnaeus,  known  in  the  Weft-Indies  by  the  name  of  fponge- 
tree,  and  remarkable  for  the  fragrancy  of  its  flowers ; but 
thefe  thorns  are  not  fo  long  as  in  the  true  acacia,  which  alfo 
has  its  heads  of  flowers  furnffhed  with  footftalks  ; whereas, 
in  fponge-tree,  footftalks  are  wanting  to  the  flowers. 

Gum-Senega  or  Senegal,  juft  mentioned,  is  produced' 
from  . a tree  which  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  parts  of  Arabia, 
and  of  Africa,  particularly  in  Guinea  and  Negro-land, 
whence  it  is  brought  by  the  blacks,  who  carry  it  on  their 
hack,  or  on  camels,  in  panniers  made  of  palm  leaves,  to 
Senegal,  and  from  this  laft  place  it  is  tianfported  ,to  the 
feveral  parts  of  Europe.  It  is.  generally  brought  to  us  in 
large  pieces;,  and,  what  is  commonly  fold  for  gum-arabic, 
is  nothing  elfe  than  gum-fenega,  broken  into  fmall  pieces. 
The  gum  in  queftion  is  peftoral,  moiftening  and  refrefhing, 
gives'  confiftence  to  the  humours,  when  they  become  too 
lerous,  cures  rheums,  and  is  reckoned  fpecific  in  dyfenteries, 
the  piles,  and  other  haemorrhages.  It  is,  however,  princi- 
pally in  the  manufacture  of  various  fluffs,  and  of  feveral 
dying  materials,  that  a large  quantity  of  it  is  con  fumed,  and 
its  chief  ufe  and  excellence  confift. 

The  Senfitive  and  Humble  plants  are  arranged  by  Lin- 
riaeus  under  the  fame  genus  with  the  acacias.  Thefe  are  well 
known  to  poffefs  a kind  of  mufcular  motion,  by  which  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  are  contracted  and  fall  down,  upon  being 
flightly  touched,  or  fhaken  with  fame  degree  of  violence. 
The  fenfibility  of  thefe  plants  is  lodged  in  the  young 
branches,  in  the  common  foot-ftalk  ot  the  winged  leaves, 
' and  in  the  nerve  or  middle  rib  to  which  the  lobes  or  leffer 
leaves  are  attached.  Thefe  different  motions,  which  feem  to 
be  totally  independent  of  one  another,  may  be  aptly  enough 
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compared,  by  analogy,  with  the  irritability  of  certain  parts 
in  animals. 

The  fenfttive  plant  has  two  kinds  of  motion;  the  one 
natural,  occafioned  by  the  atbion  of  warm  nourifhing  va- 
pours;  the  other  artificial,  in  confequence  of  being  touched 
or  fhaken. 


M.  Duhamel  having  obferved,  about  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, in  moderate  weather,  the  natural  motion  of  a branch 
of  fenfitive  plant,  remarked,  that  at  nine  in  the  morning,  it 
formed  with  the  Hem  an  angle  of  one  hundred  degrees ;’  at 
noon,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  ; at  three  afternoon, 
it  returned  to  one  hundred;  and  after  touching  the  Branch^ 
the  angle  was  reduced  to  ninety.  Three  quarters  of  an 
hour  alter,  it  had  mounted  to  one  hundred  and  twelve ; and, 

at  eight  at  night,  it  defeended  again,  without  being  touched, 
to  ninety. 

The  day  after,  in  finer  weather,  the  fame  branch,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  made  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  degrees  with  the  Item ; after  being  touched,  the  angle 
was  dimmifhed  to  eighty  ; an  hour  after,  it  rofe  aga  n to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five ; being  touched  a fecond  time,  it 
defeended  again  to  eighty  ; an  hour  and  a half  after,  it  had 
nfen  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five;  and  upon  being  touched 
a third  time,  defeended  to  on?  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and 
remained  in  that  pofition  till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
when  being  touched  a fourth  time,  it  fell  to  one  hundred  and 
ten. 

With  whatever  body  the  fenfitive  plant  is  touched  or  irri- 
tated, it  is  remarkable  that  the  fenfibihty  refides  particularly 
in  the  articulation  or  joining  either  of  the  branches  of  the 

common  foot-ftalk,  or  of  the  particular  foot-ftalk  of  each 
wing. 


1 n-  time  which  a branch  requires  to  recover  itfelf  after 

.g  touchcd<  varies  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant, 
t.,c  houi  of  t ie  day,  the  fcafon  of  the  year,  or  the  heat  and 
ot:  er  circuniltances  of  the  atmofphere. 

...  jhc  ' r<ItI  111  WiUch  the  parts  recover  themfelves,  varies 
‘ e rrumnei  . fometnnes  it  is  the  common  foot-ffalk ; 
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fometimes  the  rib  to  which  the  lobes  are  attached ; and  fore- 
times the  lobes  themfelves  are  expanded,  before  the  other 
parts  have  made  any  attempt  to  be  reinftated  in  their  former 
pofition. 

If,  without  (halting  the  other  fmaller  leaves,  we  cut  oft' 
the  half  of  a lobe  belonging  to  the  laft  pair,  at  the  extremity 
or  fummit  of  a wing,  the  leaf  cut  and  its  antagonift,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  firft  pair,  begin  to  approach  each  other  ; then  the 
fecond ; and  fo  on  fucceftively,  till  all  the  lefler  leaves  of 
. that  wing  have  collapfed  in  like  manner.  Frequently,  after 
twelve  or  fifteen  feconds,  the  lobes  of  the  other  wings, 
which  were  not  immediately  affetted  by  the  ftroke,  (hut ; 
whilft  the  llalk  and  its  wing,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and 
proceeding  in  order  to  the  top,  gradually  recover  themfelves. 

If,  inftead  of  one  of  the  lefler  extreme  leaves,  we  cut  off 
one  belonging  to  the  pair  that  is  next  the  footflalk,  its  anta- 
gonift fhurfs,  as  do  the  other  pairs  fucceftively,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

If  all  the  lobes,  of  one  fide  of  a wing  be  cut  off,  the  op- 
pofite  lobes  are  not  affe&ed,  but  remain  expanded. 

With  fome  addrefs  it  is  poflible  even  to  cut  off  a branch 
without  hurting  the  leaves  or  making  them  fall. 

The  common  foot-ftalk  of  the  winged  leaves  being  cut 
as  far  as  three  fourths  of  its  diameter,  all  the  parts  which 
hang  down  collapfe,  but  quickly  recover,  without  appearing 
to  have  fuffered  any  confiderable  violence  by  the  fliock. 

An  incifion  being  made  into  one  of  the  principal  branches, 
to  the  depth  of  one  half  the  diameter,  the  branches  fituated 
betwixt  the  fefiion  and  the  root  will  fall  down  : tliofe  above 
the  incifion  remain  as  before,  and  the  lefler  leaves  continue 
open  ; but  this  diieftion  is  foon  deflroyed,  by  cutting  off 
one  of  the  lobes  at  the  extremity,  as  was  obferved  above. 

Laftly,  a whole  wing  being  cut  off  with  precaution  near 
its  infertion  into  the  common  foot-ftalk,  the  other  wings  are 
not  affetted  by  it,  and  its  own  lobes  do  not  (hut.  No  motion, 
likewife,  enfues  from  piercing  the  branch  with  a needle  or 
other  fharp  inftrument. 

From  the  preceding  experiments,  moll  of  which  I have 
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myfelf  made,  and  from  many  others,  which,  for  brevity’ 
fake,  I forbear  to  mention,  thefe  inferences  are  clearly  to 
be  deduced. 

I.  That  when  the  plant  is  in  its  greateft  vegetative  force, 
its  motions  are  greater  and  more  fenfible. 

II.  That  when  the  Iky  is  ferene,  and  the  fun  bright  dur- 
ing  the  whole  day,  the  plant  is  more  fenfible  in  the  morning 
than  at  noon. 

III.  That  in  the  circumflances  in  which  they  are  lefs  fen- 
fible, the  leaves  continue  to  fold  and  collapfe,  although  the 
foot-ftalks,  which  through  age  become  ftiffand  woody,  have 
loft  their  motion. 

IV.  That  a ftroke,  or  an  irritation,  produces  a more  for- 
cible effeft  than  an  incifion  or  even  an  entire  feftion. 

V.  That  a flight  irritation  only  a£ls  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing  parts,  and  extends  its  influence  in  proportion  to  its 
force. 

VI.  That  any  given  irritation  acls  more  ftrongly  upon 
fome  parts  than  on  others. 

VII.  That  whatever  can  produce  any  effefl  upon  the 
organs  of  animals,  a£ls  upon  the  fenfitive ; as  a ftroke,  ex- 
cels of  heat  or  cold,  the  fleam  of  boiling  water,  that  of 
fulphur  and  volatile  fpirits,  &c. 

VIII.  That  plunging  it  in  water,  or  lodging  it  in  the  ex- 
haufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  feems  to  have  no  other  effebl 
than  that  of  diminifhing  its  vigour. 

IX.  That  there  appears  to  be  no  more  intimate  commu- 
nication betwixt  the  oppofite  lobes  of  a winged  or  pinnated 
leaf,  than  betwixt  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

X.  1 hat  the  mufcular  motion  of  the  fenfitive  plant  is 
owing  to  a llrong  contmaion:  each  footftalk  feems  to  be 
terminated  with  a kind  of  joint,  on  which  the  leaves  turn  in 
all  direaions  with  furprifing  facility. 

Different  from  all  the  kinds  of  fenfitive  plants  yet  known, 
is  the  dionaea  mufcipula,  a native  of  the  Swamps  of  North 
America.  1 he  plant,  which  is  of  very  long  growth,  and 
rifes  with  a naked  ftalk,  is  garnilhed  at  the  bottom  with  eight 
or  nine  fimple  leaves  with  winged  foot-ftalks,  winch  proceed 
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immediately  from  the  root.  In  the  figure  and  fcnfibility  of 
thefe  leaves,  confifts  the  Angularity  of  the  plant.  Each 
leaf  is  almoft  round,  ciliated , that  is,  fringed  like  an  eye-lafh, 
and  runs  out  into  a foot-ftalk,  which  is  not,  as  I faid,  of 
equal  breadth  throughout,  but  is  gradually  enlarged  towards 
the  top.  Upon  touching  the  leaves  in  co)d  weather,  no  fen- 
fible  contra&ion  enfues ; in  warm  weather,  and  particularly 
at  noon,  it  is  very  ftrong.  But  what  is  moll  remarkable  of 
this  plant  is,  its  rare  way  of  deftroying  flies  and  other  infefts 
which  approach  it.  A fly  no  fooner  touches  the  middle  of 
the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf,  than  its  lobes,  moving  as  by  a 
fpring,  crufh  the  infeft  to  death ; the  cilia , teeth  or  feelers 
at  the  margin,  by  their  inofculations,  producing  fo  tight  a 
compreflion,  as  quickly  to  occafion  that  event.  No  accu- 
rate trials  have  yet  been  made  with  refpeft  to  the  intenfity  of 
the  contraftion  at  different  times,  and  the  difference  of  apti- 
tude in  the  plant  to  recover  its  former  direflion. 

If  we  except  the  number  of  its  ftamina,  which  are  ten, 
Dioncea  has  a confiderable  refemblance  to  the  plants  of  the 
genus  Drojera , commonly  called  Ros  folis  or  fun-dew,  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Cape  fpecies  of  which,  the  Drojera  cijlijlor a of 
Linnaeus,  Roth,  an  ingenious  botanift,  obferved  a fenfitive 
quality  to  refide,  analogous  to  that  of  Dioncea , though  fainter. 
Both  genera  arrange  under  the  natural  order  Gruinales. 
An  Indian  fpecies  of  wood-forrel,  which  belongs  to  the 
fame  natural  order,  poffeffing  a like  contrafting  faculty,  is 
on  that  account  termed,  by  fome  botanifls,  Herba  viva , 
Herba  fentiens,  Herba  mimoja  Malabarieijnan,  and  by  Lin- 
naeus, Oxalis  fenjitiva. 

To  conclude,  the  caufe  of  this  and  the  other  motions  of 
plants  is  merely  external.  The  motions  themfelves,  there- 
fore, are  not  fpontaneous,  as  in  perfeft  animals,  which  have 
that  caufe  dependant  on  their  choice  and  will.  How  many 
imperfeft  animals,  however,  are  there,  fuch  as  thofe 
in  animal  and  vegetable  infufions,  whole  motions,  like 
thofe  of  the  plants  in  queflion,  are  folely  to  be  attributed 
to  heat,  light,  and  other  external  caufes  ? — and  again,  how 
many,  as  the  gall-infefls,  the  oyfler,  and  other  fhell-fifh, 
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have  not  a motion  fo  perceptible  nor  rapid  as  that  of  Dionaa 
mufcipula,  and  the  fenfitive  plant ! 

The  negioes  in  Senegal  call  a large  fpecies  of  fenfitive 
plant,  which  grows  in  that  country,  guerackiao,  that  is,  good- 
moriow;  becaufe,  fay  they,  when  you  touch  it,  or  draw 
near  to  fpeak  to  it,  the  plant  immediately  inclines  its  leaves, 
to  w:lh  you,  as  it  were,  a good-morrow,  and  to  fhew  that  it 
is  fenfible  of  the  politenefs  done  it.  In  the  fame  country, 
is  produced  a fmall  fenfitive  plant,  that  is  rampant,  not  fpi- 
nous,  and  which  M.  Adanfon  affirms  to  be  infinitely  more 
delicate  and  fenfible  than  all  the  other  fpecies, 

A lye-water  made  from  the  affies  of  the  roots  of  Spaniffi 
carnation  is  reckoned  proper  for  bringing  down  the  catame- 
nia. The  flowers,  bruifed  and  fteeped  in  breaft-milk,  are  a 
gentle  anodyne,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  often  given,  in 
the  W efl  Indies,  to  quiet  very  young  children.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  ufed  inltead  of  fenna  in  Barbadoes  and  the 
Leeward  iflands  ; and  in  Jamaica  it  is  called  fenna. 

The  root  of  polygala  fenega,  or  fenega  rattle-fnake  root 
con  fills  of  many  jointed  fleffiy  tubercles  or  knobs,  and  has 
been  long  ufed  by  the  Seneka  Indians,  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  bite  of  that  per 
mcious  animal,  the  rattle-fnake.  The  inhabitants  of  Virgi- 
nia  have,  of  late  years,  ufed  the  fame  plant  with  confiderable 
fuccefs  m many  diforders  proceeding  from  thick  fizy  blood. 

_ LURIDjE.  The  name  of  the  twenty-eighth  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confifting  of 
plants  whofe  pale  and  ominous  appearance  feems  to  indicate 
■iomething  noxious  in  their  nature  and  quality. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 

Linnxan  Genera.  __  E„gHJh 


Atropa, 


Deadly  night-lhade. 

Guinea  pepper. 
Lily-thorn. 


Browallia. 


Cejlrum, 
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Linnaean  Genera. 

Englijh  Names. 

Cefrumy  — 

— Baftard  jafmine. 

Batura , — 

— Thorn-apple. 

Digitalis,  • — 

•—  Fox-glove. 

Ellijia. 

Hyofeyamus,  — 

— Henbane. 

Lycium,  — 

— Box-thorn. 

Nicoiiana,  — 

— Tobac&o. 

Pedalium. 

Phyfalis,  — 

— Alkekengi  or  winter- cherry. 

Sefamurn , — 

— Oily  purging  grain. 

So/anum,  — ■ 

• — Night-fnade,  potatoe. 

Strychnus. 
Verbafum,  — 

— Mullein. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

Mott:  of  thefe  plants  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  Many  of 
them  are  of  the  mafqued  tribe  of  flowers,  fuch  as  fox-glove, 
pedalium,  oily  purging  grain,  celfia,  and  browallia  ; others 
refemble  thefe  in  their  general  appearance,  but  differ  from 
them  effentially  in  the  equality  of  their  ftamina. 

The  Roots  are  generally  branched,  fometimes  tuberous. 

The  Stems  and  Branches  are  cylindric. 

The  Leaves  are  generally  fimple  and  placed  alternate. 
In  browallia  and  pedalium,  the  lower  leaves  are  oppofite, 
the  upper  alternate.  Lily  thorn  and  flrychnus  have  all  their 
leaves  placed  oppofite. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either 
fmgly,  or  in  clutters,  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaves 
and  branches.  In  fome  fpecies  of  box-thorn,  they  terminate 
the  branches. 

The  Calyx  is  generally  of  one  piece  deeply  divided 
into  five  pans. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  one  petal,  which  is  either 
bell,  funnel,  or  wheel-fhapcd. 

The  Stamina  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  thofe 
either  of  equal  lengths,  as  in  the  greater  number,  or  unequal, 
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us  in  fox  glove,  pedalium,  oily  purging  grain,  celfia,  and 
browallia,  where  two  of  the  {lamina  are  long  and  two  fhort. 

The  Seed-bud  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  1 he  flyle  is  fingle,  and  terminated  by  a fummit, 
which  is  hemifpherical,  and  frequently  channelled  or  fur- 
rowed. 

The  Seed-Vessel  in  fuch  as  have  equal  {lamina,  is  a 
berry  ; in  the  reft,  it  is  generally  a capfule. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  and  frequently  kidney-fhap- 
ed. 

Thefe  plants  in  general  have  an  infipid  tafte,  and  a naufe- 
ous  difagreeable  fmell. 

The  greater  part,  particularly  the  fruits  of  deadly’  night- 
{hade  and  thorn-apple,  taken  internally,  if  in  any  con- 
flderable  quantity,  prove  mortal  : caufing  a ftupor,  delirium, 
and  convulfions.  i hefe  fatal  effefls,  it  is  true,  may  be  in  a 
great  meafure  prevented  by  the  fpeedy  and  copious  ufe  of 
emetics,  and,  perhaps,  more  certainly  {fill,  by  that  of  acids, 
fuch  as  vinegar,  or  the  juice  of  lemons  adminiftered  in 
great  abundance. 

Alkekengi  berries  are  diuretic. 

The  external  application  of  thefe  plants  is  more  defend- 
ing of  recommendation  than  their  internal  ufe.  The  frefh 
leaves  of  deadly  night-fhade  applied  to  hard  tumours  and 
fchirrous  fwcllings  on  the  breaft  have  long  been  efteemed  as 
an  aflured  remedy.  The  ladies  in  Italy  make  ufe  of  the  dif- 
tilled  water  of  this  plant  for  beautifying  their  {kin,  whence 
the  name  belladonna,  (handfome  lady,)  by  which  it  is  gene- 
rally known  among  botanills.  The  painters  in  miniature 
prepare  a very  beautiful  green  colour  from  the  macerated  fruit. 

Guinea-pepper  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  It  is 
railed  from  feed  in  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Languedoc, 
Provence,  and  even  in  our  gardens.  In  all  the  Canbbee 
i {lands,  the  inhabitants  ufe  the  pods  in  fauces;  as  do  like- 
wife  the  Negroes,  who  are  very  fond  of  them  ; whence  this 
genus  of  plants  had  the  appellation  of  Negroe  and  Guinea- 
pepper,  by  the  former  of  which  names  it  is  generally  known 
all  ovei  the  Weil  Indies,  1 he  feeds  are  intolerably  acrid. 

An 
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An  ointment,  tnadp^oT  the  flowers  of  purple  fox-glove, 
and  May-butter,  is  much  commended  by  fome  phyficians 
tor  fcrophulous  ulcers,  which  run  much,  and  are  full  of 
matter.  Taken  internally,  it  is  a violent  purgative  arid 
emetic ; and  is,  therefore,  only  to  be  adminiftered  to  robuft 
conflitiuions.  The  country  people  in  England  frequently 
ufe  a decoftion  of  it  with  polypody  of  the  oak,  in  epileptic 
fits.  In  Italy,  fox-glove  is  efleemed  an  excellent  vulnerary. 

Thorn-apple  is  ufed  externally  in  burnings,  and  in  inflam- 
mations. Of  its  juice  is  made  an  ointment  which  is  excel- 
lent for  the  piles. 

The  leaves  of  henbane  are  emollient,  cooling  and  anodyne, 
good  for  inflammations,  and  defluxions  of  hot  rheum.  Ufed 
internally,  they  are  a flrong  poifon.  The  roots  are  account- 
ed narcotic,  and  but  rarely  ufed  inwardly  ; they  are  frequent- 
ly hung  about  childrens’  necks,  being  cut  to  pieces,  and 
ftrung  like  beads,  to  prevent  fits,  and  caufe  an  eafy  breeding 
of  teeth.  The  feed,  made  into  an  eleftuary,  with  conferve 
of  rofes,  and  white  poppy  feeds,  is  commended  by  Mr. 
Boyle  and  Haelideus,  againft  fpitting  of  blood,  as  well  as 
any  other  haemorrhage.  A fumigation  of  the  feeds  is  faid 
to  give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach.  Thejuice  of  henbane,  or  the 
oil  made  by  infufion  with  its  feeds,  is  fpecific  in  pains  of  the 
ear. 

Green  tobacco  pounded,  and  mixed  with  unflacked  lime, 
is  frequently  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies  for 
poifoning  waters  abounding  with  cray-fifh,  which,  by  thefe 
means,  are  eafily  taken.  The  plant  is  very  liable  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  at  the  roots,  by  a grub  or  large  worm,  called  by  the 
Welt-Indians,  kitifonia;  the  leaves  are  likewife  often  de- 
ftroyed  by  a fmall  green  worm  of  the  eruca  kind. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  common  night-fhade,  ( folanum 
nigrum,)  are  ufed  externally  for  inflammations  and  hot  fwell- 
ings;  as  alfo  for  burns  and  fealds. 

Bitter-fweet,  the folanum  dulcamara  of  Linnaeus,  is  com- 
mended for  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  and  king’s  evil ; for  the 
former  of  which  difeales,  common  fox-glove  has  lately,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Withering,  obtained  very  great,  and, 
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as  tar  as  I can  learn,  very  deferved  edimation.  In  Wed- 
moreland  they  fcrape  the  bark  off  the  dalks  of  bitter-fweet, 
and  boii  about  an  ounce  ot  them  in  ale,  which  they  give  to 
women  in  childbed,  to  help  the  fwelling  of  their  breads. 
A deco&ion  of  the  feeds  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable 
m venereal  complaints. — The  fruit  of  folanum  melongena, 
iometimes  called  the  egg-plant,  is  often  diled  the  mad-apple, 
or  apple  of  Sodom.  This  poifonous  fruit  is  frequently  at- 
tacked in  the  eadern  countries  by  an  infefl,  which  turns  ail 
the  infide  into  dud,  leaving  the  fkin  only  entire,  and  of 
a very  beautiful  colour. 

The  dowers  of  great  white  mullein,  the  Verbafcum  Tliap- 
fus  of  Linnaeus,  are  ufed  externally  in  indammatory  dwell- 
ings. An  infufionof  them  is  preferred  internally  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  colics  occafioned  by  {harp  humours.  The  leaves 
are  accounted  peftoral,  good  for  coughs,  fpitting  of  blood, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  bread.  Outwardly  they  are  ufed 
like  the  dowers  in  fomentations  or  fumigations.  They  are 
reckoned  a fpecidc  againd  the  piles.— In  North-America,  a 
deeo&ion  ot  the  roots  injefled  into  the  wounds  of  cattle 


which  are  occafioned  by  worms,  effeftually  cures  them  by 
dedroying  the  infeRs.  Thefe  worms  are  the  Larvce  of  the 
Oejlrus  or  Gaddy,  which  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  back  of 
cattle— and  the  Larvte  being  hatched  from  thefe  eggs,  caufe 
great  fores,  in  which  they  live,  till  they  are  ready  for  their 
change.  In  the  fouth  of  Rudia,  they  ufe  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  the  decoaion  of  Veratrum,  or  white  hellebore.— A tea- 
ls prepared  from  the  leaves,  as  well  as  from  the  dowers, 
which  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  the  dyfentery.  The  Indians, 
it  is  believed,  ule  the  plant  mdead  of  tobacco,  whence, 
in  Penfylvania  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Tobacco  of  the 
Savages.  The  Swedes  in  that  country,  fays  Kahn,  tie  the 
leaves  round  their  feet  and  a ms,  when  they  have  the  amie 

LUXURIANS  fos,  a luxuriant  or  double  dower-  a 
dower,  fome  of  whofe  parts  areincreafed  in  number,  to  the 
diminution  or  entire  exclufion  of  others. 

The  pans  that  are  augmented  or  multiplied  in  luxuriant 
flowers,  are  the  flower-cup  and  petal,,  winch  Tinmens  con- 
fidera  as  the  teguments  or  covers  of  the  flower;  the  purls 
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that  are  diminifhed  or  entirely  excluded,  are  the  flamina  or 
chives,  which  the  fame  author  denominates  the  male  or- 
gans of  generation.. 

Luxuriance  in  flowers  is  capabl<£  of  the  three  following 
varieties. 

I.  A flower  is  faid  to  be  Multiplied,  (fios  multiplliatus) 
when  the  increafe  of  the  petals  is  not  fuch  as  to  exclude  all 
the  [lamina.  In  this  fenfe,  flowers  are  properly  faid  to  be 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  according  to  the  number  of 
multiplications  of  the  petals. 

II.  A flower  is  faid  to  be  F u LL,  ( flos  pknus)  when,  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  petals,  all  the  ftamina  are  excluded. 
Such  are  moft  of  the  double  flowers  that  engage  the  attention 
of  florifts. 

III.  A flower  is  faid  to  be  prolific,  (flos prolifer)  which 
produces  flowers,  and  fometimes  leaves,  from  its  center. 

For  a particular  defeription  of  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  lux- 
uriance in  flowers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Mu  L- 
TiPLicATUS_/fo.r,  PLENUsy?or,  and  Prolifer  fos. 

Many  natural  orders  of  plants  do  not  in  any  circumftances 
produce  luxuriant  flowers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  mafqued 
flowers  of  Tournefort,  excepting  calve’s  fnout ; the  rough 
leaved,  umbelliferous,  ftarry  plants*  and  fuch  as  flower  at 
the  joints,  of  Ray.  Some  umbelliferous  flowers,  however, 
are  prolific. 

The  pea-bloom,  or  butterfly-fhaped  flowers,  are  rarely 
rendered  double ; Tome  inftances,  however,  of  luxuriance, 
are  obferved  in  a fpecies  of  ladies  finger,  coronilla,  and 
broom. 

All  luxuriant  flowers  are  vegetable  monflers.  Such  as  are 
perfectly  full,  by  which  I mean  the  greatefl  degree  of  luxu- 
riance, cannot  be  propagated  by  feeds;  becaufe  thefe,  for 
want  of  impregnation,  can  never  ripen.  Full  flowers, 
therefore,  are  very  properly  denominated  by  Linnaeus,  eu- 
nuchs. This  higheft  degree  of  luxuriance  is  very  common 
in  carnation,  lychnis,  anemone,  flock,  Indian  crefs,  rofc, 
marfh  marigold,  ranunculus,  violet,  poeony,  and  n^ir- 
ciflus. 

flowers  which  do  not  exclude-  all  the  flamina,  perfe£l: 
1 their 
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their  feeds.  Of  this  kind  are  poppy,  fennel-flower,  campa- 
nula, and  fome  others. 

Some  flowers,  as  thofe  of  the  water-lily,  fig-marigold, 
and  caftus,  have  many  rows  or  feries  of  petals,  without  the 
number  of  flamina  being  in  the  leaft  diminifhed.  Such 
flowers  are  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  luxuriant  in  the 
{lighted:  degree. 

Luxuriance  in  flowers  is  generally  owing  to  luxuriance  or 
excefs  of  nourifhment. 


M. 

VfAS  Plant  a,  a male  plant  ; a plant  which  upon  the  fame 
root  produces  male  flowers  only.  Vide  infra. 

MAS  C ULUS  Flos , a male  flower  ; a flower  which  con- 
tains the  flamina,  reckoned  by  the  fexualifts  the  male  organ 
of  generation,  but  not  the  Jligma  or  female  organ. 

All  the  plants  of  the  clafs  dioecia  of  Linnaeus  have  male 
and  female  flowers  upon  different  roots  : thofe  of  the  clafs 
monoecia,  bear  flowers  of  different  fexes  on  the  fame  root. 
The  plants,  therefore,  of  the  former,  are  only  male  or 
female:  thofe  of  the  latter  are  androgynous ; that  is,  con- 
tain a mixture  of  both  male  and  female  flowers. 

MEDULLA,  the  pith.  Vide  Structura  Vegetabilis. 

MEJOSTEMONES,  (from  (abiuv,  lefs  ; and  flamen)  : 
the  name  of  a clafs  in  Haller’s  Natural  Method ; confiding 
of  plants,  the  number  of  whofe  flamina  or  male  organs  is 
lefs  than  that  of  the  petals,  or  divifions  of  the  corolla.  The 
term  is  exemplified  in  fpeedwell. 

MENSURA,  meafure.  In  defcribing  the  parts  of  plants, 
Tournefort  introduced  a geometrical  fcale,  which  many  of 
his  followers  have  retained.  They  meafured  every  part 
ol  the  plant ; and  the  offence  of  the  defcription  confided  in 
an  accurate  menfuration  of  the  whole. 

As  the  parts  of  plants,  however,  are  liable  to  variation  in 
no  circumflance  fo  much  as  that  9f  dimenfion,  Linmeus 
very  rarely  admits  any  other  menfuration  than  that  anting 
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from  the  refpe&ive  length  and  breadth  of  the  parts  compared 
together.  In  cafes  that  require  aftual  menfuration,  the  fame 
author  recommends,  in  lieu  of  Tournefort’s  artificial  fcale, 
the  following  natural  fcale  of  the  human  body,  which  he 
thinks  is  much  more  convenient,  and  equally  accurate. 

The  fcale  in  queftion  confifts  of  eleven  degrees,  which 
are  as  follows: 

I.  A hair’s-breadth,  or  the  diameter  of  a hair,  capillus. 

II.  A line,  linea,  the  breadth  of  the  crefcent  or  white 
appearance  at  the  root  of  the  finger , (not  thumb ) meafured 
from  the  fkin  towards  the  body  of  the  nail  ; — a line  is  equal 
to  twelve  hair-breadths,  and  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a Parifian 
inch. 

III.  A nail,  unguis,  the  length  of  a finger-nail ; — equal 
to  fix  lines,  or  half  a Parifian  inch. 

IV.  A thumb,  pollex,  the  length  of  the  firft  or  outermoft 
joint  of  the  thumb  ; — equal  to  a Parifian  inch. 

V.  A palm,  pahnus,  the  breadth  of  the  palm,  exclufive 
of  the  thumb  ; — equal  to  three  Parifian  inches. 

VI.  A fpan,  fpitbajna,  the  diftance  between  the  extremity 
of  the  thumb,  and  that  of  the  firft  finger,  when  extended  ; — ■ 
equal  to  feven  Parifian  inches. 

VII.  A great  fpan,  dodrans,  the  diftance  between  the 
extremity  of  the  thumb,  and  that  of  the  little  finger,  when 
extended  ; — equal  to  nine  inches. 

VIII.  A foot,  pes,  meafuring  from  the  elbow  to  the  bafis 
of  the  thumb  ; — equal  to  twelve  Parifian  inches. 

IX.  A cubit,  cubitus,  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  finger  ; — equal  to  feventeen  inches. 

X.  An  arm-length,  brachium,  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger; — equal  to  twenty-four  Parifian 
inches,  or  two  feet. 

\ 

XI.  A fathom,  orgyei,  the  meafure  of  the  human  ftature  ; 
the  diftance  between  the  extremities  of  the  two  middle  fin- 
gers, when  the  arms  are  extended  ; — equal,  where  greatefl, 
to  fix  feet. 

METEORICI.  Vide  Vigili.e, 

METHODUS, 


MhTHODUS,  a mode  of  arrangement  from  certain' 
agreements  or  circumftances  o(  rcfemblance  ; a mefhod; 

Botanifls  have  diftinguilhed  two  kinds  of  methods  in  ar- 
ranging vegetables;  the  natural  and  the  artificial. 

A natuial  method  is  that,  which,  in  its  difinbution,  re- 
tains all  the  natural  clafies  ; that  is,  fuch  into  which  no 
plants  enter  that  are  not  connebfed  by  numerous  relations, 

or  that  can  be  disjoined  without  doing  a manifett  violence  to 
nature. 

An  artificial  method  is  that  whofe  clafies  are  not  natural 
becaufe  they  colleft  together  feveral  genera  of  plants  which 
are  not  conneaed  by  numerous  relations,  although  they  agree 
m the  charaaeriftic  mark  or  marks,  afiigned  to  that  particu- 
lar clals  or  affemblage  to  which  they  belong. 

An  artificial  method  is  eafier  than  the  natural,  as  in  the 
latter  it  is  Nature,  in  the  former  the  writer,  who  preferibes 
to  plants  the  rules  and  order  to  be  obferved  in  their  diftribu- 
uon.  Hence,  hkewife,  as  Nature  is  ever  uniform,  there 
can  be  only  one  natural  method  : whereas  artificial  methods 
may  be  multiplied  almoft  ad  infinitum , according  to  the  feveral 
different  relations  under  which  bodies  are  viewed 

To  form  a precife  idea  of  the  nature  and  utility  of  veo-e 
table  arrangement,  whereby  only  a proper  eftimate  can  be 
made  of  the  merits  and  defefts  of  particular  fyftems,  we  muft 
look  backward,  and  trace  method  and  arrangement  from  its 
hrft  and  fimpleft  rudiments  in  botanical  writings,  to  its  more 
perfea  fiate  under  Caefalpinus  and  his  fucceflbrs. 

. Although  it  may  be  prefumed  that  every  plant,  poflefles 
virtues  which  are  proper  to  it,  we  have  not  been  able  to  af- 
ccrtain  them  with  any  degree  of  pre  ifion,  unlefs  in  feven 

or  eight  hundred  fpecies,  one  half  only  of  which  are  ufed 
in  medicine.  x 

II  then,  in  order  to  be  an  expert  botanift,  it  were  fuffi. 
cent  to  know  this  llmlted  number  of  plants,  by  their  names 
and  their  virtues-  mfpeaion,  repeated  examination,  and 
companion,  would  perhaps,  be  the  only  neceffary  means 
for  attaining  fuch  knowledge.  A botanift  would  acquire 
information  m the  fame  manner  as  a traveller  does  of  the 
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countries  through  which  he  paffes,  or  as  a labourer  learns  to 
diilinguilh  the  few  plants  which  come  under  his  obfervation. 
It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  have  recourfe  to  other  means. 

But,  even  with  the  provifo  we  have  mentioned,  fuch 
a method  would  have  its  inconveniences.  It  would  be 
tedious,  irkfornc,  and  always  uncertain.  The  refemblance 
of  feveral  ufeful  and  wholefome  plants  to  fuch  as  are  noxious 
and  ufelefs;  the  impoffibility  of  diftinguifbing  fuch  fimilar 
plants,  without  a didinft  idea  of  each;  the  external  agree- 
ments of  feveral  fpecies,  wliofe  properties  are  elfentially 
different ; the  great  danger  of  committing  miflakes;  and  the 
ill  confequences  of  fuch  miflakes  : thefe,  and  other  circum- 
llances,  concurred  to  fugged  the  ne.ceflity  of  having  recourfe 
to  divifions  determined  by  accurate  and  didinft  char  afters. 

The  ne'ceffity  of  divifions  becomes  dill  dronger,,  if  we 
extend  our  views,  and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  few  medicinal 
plants  which  our  own  country  affords,  embrace  the  whole  of 
vegetable  nature.  Here  memory  mud  unavoidably  fink  un- 
der the  mighty  load,  if  obfervation,  reafoning,  and  method, 
did  not  bring  it  timely  adidance. 

By  obfervation,  we  didinguilh.  the  external  marks  or 
characters  which  are  obvious  in  the  appearance  of  natural 
bodies  ; by  reafoning,  we  determine  the  relations  widely 
fubfid  betwixt  them  : and  by  method,  we  colleft,  under 
one  he«d,  fimilar  bodies,  and  feparate  fuch  as  differ.  Hence 
arife  divifions  and  fubdivifions,  which  the  mind  ieizes  with 
avidity,  and  retains  ever  after. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  dudy  of  plants,  which  at  did  feems, 
and  for  a long  time  aftually  was,  a Ample  nomenclature,  be- 
comes a fcience  ; and  this  fcience  is  called  botany.  Agree- 
ably to  this  idea,  Bocrhaave  defines  botany  to  be  a part  of 
natural  knowledge,  by  means  ol  which,  plants  are  mod  cei- 
tainly  and  eafily  known,  and  engraved  on  the  memory. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  many  ages,  and  much  ob- 
fervation, that  botany  began  to  be  confidcred  in  this  philo- 
fophical  view:  though  divifions  of  a certain  kind  have  al- 
ways been  admitted,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of 
plants. 
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Thus,  vegetables  have  been  fucceffiveiy  diftinguifhed 
from  the  place  of  growth,  into  aquatic,  marine,  wild,  and 
dorneftic  ; from  the  time  ot  flowering,  into  fpring,  fummer, 
autumnal,  and  winter  plants ; fometimes  too,  lefs  philofo- 
phically  ftill,  they  have  been  arranged  by  the  names  of  the 
authors  who  firft  difeovered  or  deferibed  them  ; and  not  fel- 
dom,  according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

rheophraftus,  the  fcholar  of  Ariftotle,  arranges  plants, 
from  their  qualities  and  ufes,  into  efculent  grains,  fucculent 
plants,  and  pot-herbs ; Dioicorides,  into  aromatic,  alimen- 
tary, medicinal  and  vinous  plants. 

1 hefe  philofophers,  Itudious  to  render  botany  ufeful,  were 
ignorant  ot  the  means  to  facilitate  its  knowledge.  Their 
vague  and  uncertain  divifions  can,  at  belt,  affift  his  me- 
mory, who  already  knows  the  plants  they  deferibe,  but  will 
never  conduft  to  the  knowledge  of  them.  They  fuppofe 
every  thing  ; they  teach  nothing. 

The  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  divifions  or  methods 
founded  folely  on  the  qualities  or  medicinal  virtues  of  plants. 
Thefe  methods,  generally  adopted  by  phyficians,  with  a 
view  to  confine  the  fcience  to  its  true  objefts,  have  always 
the  contrary  effeCt,  by  confounding  things  which  ought  to 
be  diftinguifhed. 

Three  reafons,  according  to  M.  Adanfon,  concur  to  ren- 
der every  fuch  method  uncertain  and  dangerous. 

I.  The  fame  plant  has  often  fevera!  different  virtues. 

II.  The  different  parts  of  a plant  have  often  different, 
and  even  oppofite  virtues  ; fo  that,  according  to  the  rules  of 
ftrift  arrangement,  the  rootfhould  be  placed  in  one  divifion, 
the  flower  in  another,  and  the  leaf  in  a third.  Thus  in 
buckthorn,  and  diftaff-tree,  the  leaves  are  aftringent,  the 
fruits  purgative.  In  rhubarb,  monk’s  rhubarb,  and  com- 
mon knof-grafs,  the  roots  are  purgative,  the  leaves  and  feeds 
binding. 

III.  Several  plants,  characterized  by  a particular  virtue, 
poffefs  it  to  fuch  a degree  of  ffrength  or  weaknefs,  that  we 
may  reafonably  expeCt  very  different  effects  from  this  dif- 
ference of  imenfity  in  the  fame  quality.  Thus  in  the  natural 
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family  of  lipped  flowers,  the  aromatic  virtue  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  whole  tribe  is  poffeffed  in  the  higheft  degree  by 
rofemary,  fage,  mint,  marjoram,  balm,  and  hyflop;  in  a 
lefs  degree,  by  germander,  and  felf-heal : and  becomes  al- 
mofl  infenfible  in  fage-tree  and  bafe  hore-hound.  It  is  the 
fame  with  other  qualities  ; tinttures,  for  example.  Thus 
the  roots  of  moll  of  the  pea-bloom  tribe,  and  Harry  plants, 

( 'Jlellatte ) afford  a dye  or  tinflure  more  or  lefs  lively;  in  the 
fame  manner,  a coloured  juice,  which  is  more  or  lefs  vivid, 
is  procured  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  that  numerous 
tribe  of  plants  called  compound.  The  knowledge  of  this 
common  quality,  however,  is  fo  far  ufeful,  that  on  the  dif- 
covcry  of  a new  plant  in  any  particular  family,  we  are  led 
by  analogy  to  explore  thofe  properties  in  it  which  are  known 
to  be  poffeffed  by  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. — It  was  on 
this  principle  that  M.  Adanfon  drew  from  a fpecies  of  indigo 
at  Senegal,  which  had  efcaped  obfervation,  a fecula  of  an 
azure  blue  colour,  different  from  that  of  America,  and  pei- 
haps  fuperior  in  beauty. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  which  are  furnifhed  by  expe- 
rience, it  follows  as  a corollary,  that  the  principal  virtue  of 
any  plant  is  that  which  is  found  to  be  poffeffed  in  common 
by  all  the  plants  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs;  and  that, 
.although  the  virtue  in  queflion  fhould  not  be  mofl  predomi- 
nant in  a particular  fpccies.  It  is  tor  this  reafon  that  the 
family  of  the  purflanes  may  be  regarded,  in  a particular 
manner,  as  cordial ; for  although  many  of  that  tribe  are 
likewife  aftringent,  yet  the  former  is  the  prevailing  or  general 
virtue. 

Upon  the  whole,  diviflons  drawn  from  the  virtues  of 
plants,  far  from  enlightening  botany,  plunge  it  anew  into  a 
chaos  of  confufion  and  ignorance.  We  allow  them  theii 
ufe  in  the  materia  medic  a,  where  plants  are  diftinguiflied  by 
their  fenfible  qualities,  into  bitter,  acid,  fait,  fweet,  and 
acrid;  and  by  their  virtues,  into  purgative,  aperient,  fudorific, 
hepatic,  &c.  But  this  is  not  botany;  it  is  the  materia  me- 
dical the  one  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  plants ; the 
other  indicates  their  ufe:  the  firft  ought,  confequently,  to 
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to  precede  and  direft  the  fecond;  but  cannot  itfelf  be  en- 
lightened, without  divifions  founded  upon  figns  more  deter- 
minate in  their  nature,  more  conftant,  and  fenfible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  obferver. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  botanifts  have  endeavoured 
to  diftinguifh  thefe  figns,  to  fix  their  chara&ers,  and  afcer- 
tain  their  relations.  The  moll  apparent  would,  doubtlefs, 
firft  attraft  regard;  fuch  are  the  fize  and  duration  of  plants  ; 
circumllances  from  whence  arofe  the  firft  diftinftion  of  vege- 
tables into  herbs  and  trees  : that  is,  into  plants  of  a tender 
fucculent  nature,  which  lofe  their  Items  during  the  winter; 
and  into  fuch  as  are  of  a folid  confiftence,  woody,  and 
whofe  Items  fubfift  during  the  winter.  See  Arbor,  where 
this  diftinftion,  as  likewife  that  of  thrubs  and  underftirubs, 
is  particularly  difculfed. 

Ancient,  however,  as  this  diftinftion  is,  and  numerous  as 
are  the  authors  who  have  adopted  it,  it  can  be  of  very  little 
affiftance  alone  in  determining  plants  with  precifion;  as  we 
mult  wait  at  leaft  a full  year  to  be  afcertained  of  the  dura- 
tion of  a particular  plant.  Some  annuals,  too,  have  a woody 
fort  of  Hem,  which  may  caufe  them  to  be  miftaken  for 
fhrubs;  nay  more,  fome  plants,  which  in  a warm  climate 
are  fhrubby,  become  herbaceous,  and  even  annual,  (as  the 
ricinus  or  palma  chrijli,)  when  removed  into  a cold  one. 

The  fame  infufficiency  to  ferve  as  foundations  of  a method 
will  be  found  in  the  roots,  and  ftill  more  in  all  the  variable 
qualities  of  vegetables,  fuch  as  tafte,  colour,  and  fmell, 
which  are  modified  in  a thoufand  different  fhapes,  by  culture 
and  climate. 

The  leaves  being  earlier,  more  apparent,  more  common, 
and  more  permanent  than  the  flowers,  fooner  engaged  atten- 
tion : but  in  proportion  as  botany  made  advances,  the  un- 
certainty of  charafteriftic  marks  drawn  from  the  leaves  mani- 
feflly  appeared.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  advances,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  leaves  vary  in  their  forms,  even  on  the  fame 
individual ; that  the  fame  plant,  under  a different  climate, 
with  different  management,  or  fown  at  different  feafons, 
fhall  be  covered  with  leaves  which  have  not  the  fmalleft  re- 
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femblance  to  each  other;  that  plants  otherwife  extremely 
fimilar  in  their  appearance,  have  leaves  abfolutely  diflimilar; 
and  that  others,  whofe  figure,  qualities,  and  habit,  differ  ef- 
fentially,  are  fo  remarkably  fimilar  in  their  leaves,  that  con- 
fufion  mult  be  unavoidable,  if  the  charafters  of  the  leaves  are 
made  the  foundation  of  primary  divifions.  Thus  a fpecies 
of  veronica  or  fpeedwell  bears  the  leaves  of  the  germander; 
which,  in  like  manner,  bears  thofe  of  the  oak. 

■,  Notwithftanding  thefe  difcouraging  circumftances,  a fyf- 
tem  of  plants  founded  upon  the  leaves  has  been  attempted 
by  two  ingenious  moderns,  both  Frenchmen  ; M.  Sauvage, 
in  a work  entitled  Methode  pour  connoitre  les  Plantes  par  les 
Feuilles ; and  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  in  his  Traite  des 
Arlres.  Thefe  gentlemen  do  not,  however,  mean  to  fix  pre- 
cife  characters  from  the  leaves ; their  foie  intention  is  to 
prefent  us  with  new  relations,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  dif- 
tinftions  which  they  fuppofe  determined  by  means  more 
certain  and  methodical.  They  have  even  fet  out  with  de» 
daring  the  infufficiency  of  the  leaves  for  this  purpofe. 

Methods  having  hitherto  been  attempted  to  be  ereCled 
without  fuccefs,  occafioned  by  the  infufficiency  of  the  lead- 
ing charafters,  men  had  recourfe  to  fuch  as  were  more  folid, 
more  conftant,  and  more  general.  T.  hefe  were  named  natural 
charaflers,  and  are  drawn  from  the  habit  or  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plant ; and  from  the  combination  of  the  moil 
effential  parts  of  vegetation,  the  flower,  fruit,  feed,  difpo- 
fition  of  the  ftem,  and  branches,  Sec.  All  the  accidents  of 
each  of  thefe  parts,  viewed  and  compared  together,  led  to 
natural  and  determinate  divifions. 

Thefe  divifions,  founded  upon  numerous,  permanent, 
and  fenfible  relations,  are  called  natural  orders,  or  natural 
families.  Such  are  the  graffes  ; the  crofs-fhaped,  umbellifer- 
ous, liliaceous,  pea-bloom,  and  lipped-flowers.  Each  plant  in 
every  one  of  thefe  natural  families  collects  fenfible  charac- 
ters, which  are  efientially  tire  fame  in  all  the  plants  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  families  alluded  to  feem  to  have  been  truly  diftinguifh- 
pd  by  nature : and  botanills  have  fucceffively  determined  a 
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great  number  of  them.  If  they  had  been  able  to  arrange, 
in  like  manner,  all  the  fpecies  of  known  plants,  they  would 
have  difcovered  a natural  method,  the  great  defideratum  in 
botany,  and  which  has  in  vain  engaged  the  attention  and  re- 
fearches  of  every  naturalift  fince  the  origin  of  the  fcience. 

Such  a natural  method  would  be  a kind  of  table,  exhibit  - 
ing  the  gradual  progreflion  which  nature  has  obferved  in  the 
formation  of  vegetables,  as  in  that  of  all  other  beings. 
Many  of  the  intermediate  Heps  of  this  progreflion  j feveral 
links  in  the  great  chain,  are  not  known.  A great  number 
of  plants  cannot  find  a place  in  the  natural  families;  devoid 
of  uniform  relations  betwixt  themfelves,  they  cannot  con- 
flit  ute  new  families  , they  remain,  in  fome  fort,  folitary ; 
and  would  again  involve  the  fcience  in  confufion,  if 
Art  had  not  fupplied  what  Nature  refufedto  grant. 

Artificial  methods  were  invented  ; and  chara&ers  eftablifh- 
ed,  which,  although  lefs  lenfible,  and  lefs  numerous  than 
the  natural  characters  juft  mentioned,  were  fimpler,  more 
general,  and  exjualiy  invariable. 

Upon  thefe  general  characters,  fcrupuloufly  obferved, 
and  minutely  examined,  primary  divifions  have  been  found- 
ed,  which  are  again  fubdivided  from  an  attention  to  other 
characters  lefs  apparent. 

I hefe  divifions,  which  form  a kind  of  fcalc  or  progref- 
fion,  are  characterized  by  different  names;  as  claffes  or  fa- 
milies; orders  or  fcftions ; genera;  fpecies;  varieties;  and 
the  individual;  and  all  together  conftitute  what  is  called  a 
Method;  and,  when  the  principles  upon  which  the  divi- 
lions  proceed,  are  fixed  and  determined,; — a System. 

As  this  fubjcft  is  ol  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  begin- 
ning botanift,  I mult  beg  leave  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  to 
Vrace  the  order  of  bodies  into  genera,  fpecies,  varieties,  and 
individuals,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and  the  enunciation  of 
truth;  that  thence  the  general  laws  of  method  may  be  efta- 
blifhed. 

Every  natural  body  differs  fo  from  alj  others  which  are 
expofed  to  our  fenfea,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  fingujar 
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or  individual.  Thus  a dog,  a fparrow,  a fly,  a tulip,  a 
diamond,  nitre,  are  all  bodies  which  may  be  confidered  in 
themfelves,  and  without  relation  to  others,  as  often  as  they 
folicit  the  fenfes. 

Many  individuals  of  the  fame  kind  give  an  idea  both  of 
fimilitude  and  plurality.  The  fimilitude,  therefore,  of  feveral 
individuals  conftitutes  a Species  or  Kind, — an  abftraft 
or  general  term,  to  which  all  thefe  individuals,  on  account 
of  their  agreement  in  certain  charafters,  may  be  referred. 

' But  two  bodies  are  never  obferved  of  fimilar  properties 
in  every  refpeft  ; and,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a fpecies  would 
never  arife,  were  not  certain  characters  diflinguifhed  trom 
others,  the  efiential  from  the  merely  accidental.  The  eflen- 
tial  chara&ers  never  vary  in  the  fame  fpecies  ; the  accidental 
fometimes  vary  in  the  fame  fpecies,  from  certain  acceffory 
caufes,  which  are  not  always  and  neceffarily  prefent  in  a 
natural  body.  Thefe  accidental  charaCteis  give  rife  to  the 
varieties,  which  are  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  fpecies.  Thus  of  the  fpecies  of  dogs,  different 
breeds,  as  the  greyhound,  fpaniel,  and  beagle,  conffitutc 
the  varieties  ; all  together  make  up  the  fpecies  of  that  animal. 
In  the  fame  manner,  difference  of  colour,  magnitude, 
{cent,  tafie,  and  other  attributes,  exhibits  varieties  in  the 
different  fpecies  of  vegetables. 

In  a number  of  fpecies  accurately  diftinguifhed,  fome 
fimilar  characters  are  found : thefe  beget  the  idea  of  a 
Genus  or  Race,  a general  term,  expreffmg  a fimilitude 
of  fpecies,  from  an  agreement  in  fome  charafcteis.  1 bus, 
to  take  an  example  from  botany.  Of  various  plants,  which, 
in  fprirg,  are  feen  m our  meadows,  and  are  confidered  2s 
different  fpecies,  from  the  appearance  of  their  leaves,  which 
are  either  differently  cut,  or  of  different  figures,  if  intire  ; 
the  petals  are  of  an  equal  number,  (five)  the  ftamina and 
ftyles  numerous,  and  at  the  claw  or  bottom  of  each  petal 
is  a finall  prominence  or  pore,  d liefe  refemblances  in  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  in  fuch  a number  of  different  fpecies, 
conllitute  a genus,  which  in  the  inftance  I have  been 
giving,  called  genus  ranunculi  : and  all  plants  which  agiee 
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in  the  charafteis  juft  mentioned  are  referrtjjl  to  that 
genus. 

Similitude  admits  of  almoft  innumerable  degrees.  Ac- 
cording!} , oiders  and  claffes,  higher  degrees  ftill,  are 
conftumed  horn  genera,  by  attending  to  the  agreements  of 
a number  of  genera  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  of  a number 
of  oideis  in  the  fecond.  Thefe  divifions,  however,  are 
akogethei  arbitrary,  according  to  the  points  of  refemblance 
under  which  we  confider  bodies. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  clear  how  natural  things  are 
to  be  inveftigated,  and  how  communicated.  The  difcover- 
ers  of  natural  things  evidently  proceeded  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  individuals  to  that  of  fpecies  and  genera,  and  fo  on 
to  the  higher  arbitrary  divifions : and  a like  method  do  all 
adopt  who  would  improve  natural  knowledge  by  further  dif- 
coveries. 

But  when  invented  and  propofed  to  be  communicated  to 
others,  we  take  a different  method,  and  beginning  with  the 
higher  arbitrary  divifions,  as  claffes  and  orders,  defcend  to 
genera,  fpecies  and  varieties,  in  a direftion  retrograde  to 
what  we  followed  in  invention.  This  method  is  found 
molt  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  learners. 

This  general  idea  of  the  divifions  admitted  into  artificial 
methods  or  fyftems,  will  be  better  underftood  by  the  appli- 
cation which  we  intend  to  make  of  it  to  particular  methods. 
At  prefent  I would  obferve  with  Czefalpinus,  that,  “ by 
means  of  thefe  diftinflions,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided 
like  a large  body  of  troops.  The  army  is  divided  into 
regiments-;  the  regiments  into  battalions  ; the  battalions  into 
companies;  the  companies  into  foldiers.”  Vegetables  are 
ranged  in  claffes,  which  are  divided  into  orders  ; the  orders 
confift  of  genera  ; the  genera  of  fpecies ; and,  as  the  term 
legiment  is  an  aggregate  of  foldiers,  fo  the  term  clafs,  or 

to  go  higher  ftill,  fyftem,  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  aggregate 
of  fpecies.  00  ° 

To  be  convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  artificial  methods 
m conducing  to  the  knowledge  of  plants,  let  us  fuppofe 
the  number  of  known  fpecies  of  plants  to  be  twelve  thou- 
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fand,  and  the  number  of  dalles  in  a certain  known  method 
to  be  twenty-four.  A plant  is  prefented  to  me  which  I never 
faw.  I immediately  look  for  the  general  character  which 
ferves  to  diftinguilh  each  of  the  twenty-four  claffes.  This 
being  found,  and  confequently  the  clafs  of  the  plant  being 
determined,  I have  no  longer  to  look  for  my  plant  among 
twelve  thoufand,  but,  on  a fuppofition  that  each  clafs  con- 
tains an  equal  number  of  genera,  among  five  hundred  only, 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  number  juft  fuppofed.  I next 
look  for  the  character  of  the  order,  the  fecond  divifion, 
which  being  likewife  found,  will  reduce  this  number  to  about 
an  hundred.  The  character  of  the  genus,  which  1 next 
explore,  will  reduce  this  ftill  further,  to  twenty,  for  inftance : 
that  of  the  fpecies  determines  the  plant  in  queltion. 

This  method  of  proceeding  is  fimilar  to  that  which  is  ob- 
ferved  in  turning  over  a dictionary,  where,  in  fearching 
for  a word,  as  Space,  we  firft  look  for  the  letter  S,  next 
P,  then  A,  and  fo  fucceffively  the  C and  E.  S may  repre- 
sent the  clafs;  P the  order;  A the  genus;  C the  fpecies, 
and'E  the  variety. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  artificial  methods  attained 
that  degree  of  accuracy,  which  we  have  been  deferr- 
ing. The  determination  of  the  general  and  particular 
characters  which  conllitute  fuch  methods,  required  ob- 
fervations  fo  much  more  exaCt  and  numerous,  as  their  prin- 
cipal merit  confills  in  collecting  the  greateft  polfible  number 
of  natural  families  ; as  they  mull  at  the  fame  time  agree  with 
all  known  plants : and,  as  botany,  fince  the  difeovery  of 
the  new  world,  has  more  than  doubled  its  former  riches. 

Lobelius  in  1570;  Clufius,  in  1576,  and  Dalechamp,  a 
phyfician  of  Lyons,  in  1587,  gave  fucceftively  very  good 
deferiptions  of  a large  number  of  plants,  but  were  greatly 
puzzled  in  determining  what  parts  were  moft  proper  lor  iur- 
nilhing  clafiic  and  generic  characters.  Gefner  was  the  firft 
who  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  the  parts  of  fructification  for 
this  purpofe  ; and  Cael'alpinus,  a phyfician  of . ?ifa,  firft 
arranged  plants  according  to  Gefner’s  idea,  and  began  the 
period  of  Syllematic  Botany. 
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In  1583,  he  defcribed  eight  hundred  and  forty  plants,  and 
divided  them  into  fifteen  clafi'es,  by  a method,  in  which,  after 
admitting  the  general  diltinCfion  formerly  mentioned,  of  herbs 
and  trees,  he  draws  his  diftinCtive  characters  from  the  parts 
of  fructification,  particularly  from  the  feed-veffel ; the  num- 
ber of  cells;  the  number,  form,  and  difpofition  of  the  feeds  ; 
the  fituation  of  the  radicle  in  the  feed ; and  other  circum- 
fiances.  Thefe  fifteen  claffes  are  fubdivided  into  forty-feven 
feftions  or  orders,  from  an  attention  to  the  difpofition,  fitua- 
tion and  figure  of  the  flowers;  the  fituation  of  the  radicle  or  em- 
bryo-plant in  the  feed;  the  number  of  lobes  or  feed-leaves; 
the  fruit  or  feed-veffel;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ; the  form 
of  the  leaves  and  roots,  and  fome  other  circumltances.  Cte- 
falpinus’s  method  then  is  not  founded  folely  upon  the  fruit, 
as  has  been  imagined,  but  combines  with  feveral  other  parts 
of  fru&ific^tion,  various  modifications  of  parts,  which,  like 
the  root  and  leaves,  are  conneCled  neither  with  the  flower 
nor  fruit.  The  fituation  of  the  radicle  or  embryo-plant  in 
the  feed,  as  likewife  the  number  of  lobes  or  feed-leaves,  are 
laid  to  have  been  firfi  obferved  and  accurately  di'flinguifhed 
by  this  author.  < 

The  fame  botanifl  diflinguifhed  with  great  accuracy  the 
cells  and  partitions  of  feed-veffels.  He  made  no  methodical 
diflinftion  of  genera ; each  fpecies  being  defcribed  as  a 
diftinCt  genus. 

Contemporary  with  Cmfalpinus  flouriflied  Acoffa,  a 
Spaniard  ; Camerarius,  a German  ; Porta  and  Profper  Al- 
pinus,  both  Italians.  The  latter  wrote  an  excellent  treatife 
on  the  plants  of  Egypt ; as  likewife  two  feparate  differtations 
on  rhubarb  and  balfam. 

Porta,  in  1588,  publifhed  a work,  entitled,  Phytogno- 
mica,  or  the  A Urology  of  plants.  In  this  motley  colleCfion, 
vegetables  are  divided  into  feven  clafTes,  from  their  place  of 
growth,  their  rcfeinblances  and  relations  to  men  and  animals, 
and  their  relations  with  the  flars.  Thefe  claffes  are  fub ' 
divided  into  forty-feven  feClions. 

At  coid mg  to  I orta,  plants,  which  have  any  of  their  parts. 
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like  a liver,  are  proper  for  the  difeafes  of  the  liver; 

fuch  as  refemble  eyes,  are  good  for  the  eyes ; and  fo  of 
others. 

This  idea,  fays  a French  writer,  and  the  method  founded 
upon  it,  is  very  ingenious ; and  contains,  at  leaft,  as  many 
truths  as  falfehoods. 

In  1592,  Fabius  Columna,  a Neapolitan,  improved  upon 
the  diftribution  of  the  genera,  and  invented  mod  of  the 
terms  now  ufed  for  denominating  the  parts  of  fructification. 
His  engravings  on  copper  are  efteemed  excellent. 

Columna  publifhed  his  Phytobafanus,  at  Naples,  in  1594, 
with  thirty-five  figures.  The  firft  part  of  his  “ Ecphrafis 
minus  cognitarum  flirpium”  was  publifhed  in  quarto,  at 
Rome,  in  1610,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  figures; 
and  the  fecond  part  at  the  fame  place  in  1616,  with  forty- 
three  figures.  This  author  is  faid  to  have  been  drawn  into 
the  fludy  of  botany,  by  fome  experiments  on  Valerian  to 
cure  himfelf  of  the  epilepfy.  He  followed  no  particular 
method,  but  treated  of  plants  hiflorically,  or  without 
order. 

In  1596,  Cafpar  Bauhin,  a Swifs,  fixed,  with  indefati- 
gable labour,  in  his  Pinax,  the  name  of  every  plant  then 
known  and  defcribed  ; and  in  1650,  his  brother,  John  Bau- 
hin, wrote  his  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio.  In  this  work  are  defcribed  five  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fixty-fix  plants,  divided,  not  very  methodi- 
cally, it  muff  be  allowed,  into  forty  claiTes.  To  this  “ par 
nobile  fratrum”  is  botany  indebted  for  a confiderable  part 
of  its  progrefs ; yet  the  rage,  which  flill  fubfifted  of  form- 
ing divifions  from  the  virtues  and  ufes  of  plants,  greatly  re- 
tarded the  introduction  of  thofe  orthodox  methods,  as  Lin- 
naeus terms  them,  which  alone  can  bring  the  fcience  to  per- 
fection. ^ 

In  this  period  of  botany,  gardens  were  ereCted  at  the 
public  expence,  and  opened  for  the  convenience  of  fuch  as 
addicted  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  plants;  a circumftance 
which  greatly  accelerated  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience. 
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The  firft  botanical  garden  was  opened  at  Padua  in  1540, 
by  the  family  of  the  Medici. 

That  at  Bologna  and  Pifa  in  1547. 

That  at  Montpelier  in  1598. 

That  at  Paris  in  1626. 

That  at  Edinburgh,  in  1675,  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour, 
prefident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians. 

That  at  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  in  1657. 

That  at  Oxford  in  1683. 

That  at  Leyden  in  1677. 

That  at  Amfterdam  in  1682. 

That  at  Utrecht  in  1725. 

Befides  th?fe  and  many  other  academical  and  public 
gardens  which  might  be  enumerated,  there  were  three  ere&ed 
in  Italy,  one  in  France,  one  in  England,  five  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  eight  in  Gei  many,  and  two  in  Sweden  by  pri- 
vate gentlemen. 

In  1680,  Robert  Morifon,  a native  of  Aberdeen  in 
Scotland,  publilhed  at  Oxford,  an  Univerfal  Hiftory  of 
Plants,  in  which  he  retains,  under  a new  form,  the  divifions 
til  Ctefalpinus,  founded  upon  the  parts  of  frublrfication 
particularly  the  fruit. 

Morifon  was  long  an  exile  in  France,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  botany,  and  other  branches  of  phyfic,  and  was 
appointed  fuperintendant  of  the  gardens  at  Orleans. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  was  in- 
vited over  to  England  by  that  monarch,  who  appointed  him 
Regius  ProfefTor  of  Botany  at  Oxford. 

The  Hiftory  of  plants  was  completed  by  Mr.  James  Bo- 
bart,  after  Morifon’s  death,  and  publilhed  in  folio,  in  1699, 
with  one  hundred  and  ninety-fiv  e figures  on  copper. 

Morifon’s  Method,  fays  Mr.  Adanfon,  although  not  very 
elaborate,  is  extremely  difficult  in  praftice,  and  has  not,  on 
that  account,  been  followed  by  any  author,  except  Bobart 
who  completed  his  large  work  on  plants,  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  a work  publilhed  in  oftavo,  at  Oxford,  in  1720 
under  the.  title  of  “ Hiftori*  Naturalis  Sciagraphia.”  His 
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arrangement  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  is  very  ingenious, 
and  has  been  followed  by  moft  fucceeding  authors. 

John  Ray,  or  Wray,  was  born  near  Braintree  in  EfTex,  in 
1628,  and  early  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  natural  hiftory. 
In  his  Natural  Method  of  Plants,  publifhed  in  1682,  lie 
an  1(^ea  or  plan  of  arrangement,  much  fuperior 
to  that  of  either  Casfalpinus  or  Morifon,  and,  perhaps,  in 
many  refpefts,  inferior  to  none  of  the  boafled  methods 
that  have  appeared  fince  his  time.  This  plan  Mr.  Ray  did 
not  execute  till  1686,  when  he  publifhed  his  General  Hif- 
tory of  Plants,  in  which  are  deferibed  eighteen  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fifty-five  fpecies,  including  varieties.  Plis 
method  is  founded  upon  the  general  habit  or  ftru&ure  of 
plants;  their  fize  and  duration,  as  herbs  and  trees;  their 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfefHon  ; the  place  of  growth  ; 
the  number  of  feed-leaves,,  petals,  capfules,  and  feeds ; 
the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  the  flowers  ; the  form  of  the 
leaves  ; the  ab fence  or  prefence  of  the  flower-cup  and  petals  ; 
the  fubftance  of  the  leaves  and  fruit ; and  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  and  Hading  certain  plants.  From  a combination 
of  thefe  circumflances,  Ray  has  arranged  all  vegetables  in- 
to thirty-three  claffes,  which  are  fubdivided  into  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feHions.  His  method  is  extremely 
elaborate,  and  collefts  more  natural  clafles  than  any  artificial 
fyftem  I am  acquainted  with  ; it  is,  however,  extremely 
difficult  in  practice,  and,  therefore,  now  fiudied  more  for  ciwe# 
ofity  than  ufe.  It  would  have  fucceeded  better,  -fays  M. 
Adanfon,  if  Ray  had  been  as  great  a botaniily'as  he  was  a 
learned  writer,  and  judicious  compiler. 

In  1700  Ray  publifhed  an  edition  of  his  method,  aug- 
mented and  corre&ed  after  that  of  Tournefort,  which  had 
appeared  in  1694;  Some  pretenders  to  botany,  envious  of 
the  fucccfs  wfiich  thefe  great  men  had  jtiflly  obtained,  endea- 
voured to  embroil  them,  though  without  effeft  ; for  it  ap- 
pears that  they  always  lived  in  the  flri&efl  intimacy  and 
friendfhip. 

Ray’s  method  was  followed  in  1-707  h«y  "Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
in  his/Hiitory  of  Jamaica. 
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In  1715,  by  Petiver,  in  his  “Herbarium  Britannicum.'* 

In  17C4,  by  Dillenius,  in  his  enlarged  edition  of  Ray’s 
“ Synopfis  Stirpium  Britannicanim.” 

In  1 < .v  / , by  Martyn,  in  his  “ Methodus  Plantarum  circa 
Cantabrigiatn.” 

Chriftopher  Knaut,  in  his  Enumeration  of  the  Plants 
which  grow  round  Hal,  in  Saxony,  publifted  in  16^7,  in- 
dented a method,  efiabhfhed,  in  part,  upon  the Eruit,  which 
clineis  but  little  fiom  that  of  Ray.  It  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex and  difficult. 

Paul  Hermann  ns,  ProfefTorat  Leyden,  Magnolius,  Pro- 
felfor  at  Montpelier,  and  Rivinus,  Profeffor  at  Leipfick, 
fucceffively  enriched  botany  with  ingenious  methods  and 
new  obfervations  the  dawn  of  the  day,  which  the  illuftri- 
ous  I itton  de  r ournefort  was  about  to  diiiufe  over  every 
branch  of  the  fcience. 

^ This  great  reformer  of  botany  was  born  at  Aix,  in 
France,  in  1656.  He  was  early  defigned  for  the  church, 
but,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  quitted  all  thoughts  of 
embracing  that  profeffion ; and,  about  two  or  three  years 
thereafter,  went  to  Montpelier,  where,  along  with  botany, 
fie  dudied  anatomy,  and  other  branches  of  phyfic,  with 
great  diligence. 

In  JG94,  he  publifhed  his  Method,  which  conftils  of 
twenty-two  dalles,  and  is  founded  on  the  regularity  and 
figure  of  the  petals  or  coloured  leaves  of  the  flower.  The 
perfpicuity  and  precifion  of  this  method,  gave  it  defervedly, 
from  its  firfl  appearance,  the  preference  above  all  which 
had  preceded  it. 

. B>';  the  acknowledgement  of  all  bota’nifls,  Tournefort  has 
introduced  into  the  fcience,  order,  purity,  and  precifion, 
by  dehvcnng  the  bed  and  mod  certain  principles  for  eda- 
blithing  the  genera  and  fpeeies  ; and  by  founding  onthofe  * 
principles  the  mod  accurate,  and,  if  we  except  that  of 
lvinus,  the  eafied  method  which  has  yet  appeared.  His 
objetl  vvas  not,  as  he  hunfeif  declares,  to  edabliffi  an 
umverfal  method,  a thing  which  he  confidered  as  hn- 
po  ible  to  be  erefied  upon  hypothetical  and  arbitrary 
principles  j but  to  trace  tjpat  method  which  appeared  to  Ihirn 
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mod  convenient  for  obtaining  an  eafy  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  vegetables.  His  twenty-two  claftcs,  which,  by  the 
way,  might  have  been  reduced  to  feventeen,  are  fubdivided 
into  fix  hundred  and  ninety-eight  genera,  which  are  again 
fubdivided  into  ten  thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty-fix 
fpecies  and  varieties. 

Upwards  of  twenty  authors  of  eminence  have  fuccef- 
fively  adopted  Tournefort’s  method,  after  making  the  alter- 
ations, which  new  difcoveries,  and  the  corre&ion  of  trivial 
errors,  rendered  necclfary.  A lift  of  the  moft  noted  of 
thefe  authors  is  given  under  the  article  CorollisT/E, 
which  fee. 

The  facility  of  acquiring  Tournefort’s  Method  had  pro- 
cured it  an  almoft  uniVerfal  reception,  when  Linnaeus  pro- 
pofed  his  Sexual  Syftem,  and,  aftifted  by  the  works  of  his 
predeceffors,  and  much  obfervation  of  his  own,  eftablifhed, 
by  indefatigable  labour,  a method,  which  has  fince  attradled 
the  attention  of  the  learned  all  over  Europe. 

Charles  Von  Linne  was  the  fon  of  a clergyman  in  Smolan- 
dia,  a province  of  Sweden.  He  applied  himfelf  very  early 
to  the  ftudy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  made  fuch  progrefs, 
that  before  he  reached  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  judged 
capable  of  aflifting  Rudbeckius,  Profefforof  Botany  at  Up- 
fal,  in  teaching  his  clafs. 

In  1731,  he  introduced  his  method,  then  in  embryo, 
into  the  garden  at  Upfal,  with  fuccefs.  After  this  he  was 
employed  by  the  Upfal  fociety  to  travel  through  Lapland, 
Norway,  and  other  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  queft  of 
plants,  and  other  natural  curiofities.  In  1735,  he  travelled 
through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, with  the  fame  view ; and  publifhed  his  “ Syftema 
Naturae,”  at  Leyden,  in  the  fame  year. 

In  1736,  he  publilhed  his  “ Fundamenta  Botanica,” 
which  contain  the  rudiments  of  his  method  ; thefe  he  af- 
terwards enlarged,  and  publilhed  under  the  title  ot  “ Phi- 
lofophia  Botanica.”  When  Linnaeus  was  in  London,  he 
propofed  his  method  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Proficient  ot  the 
Royal  Society,  who  rejected  it. 

In  1742,  Linnaeus  was  chofcn  ProfclTor  of  Botany  at  Upfal. 
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He  was  afterwards  appointed  Chief  Phyfician  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  knighted,  and  ennobled.  The  idea  upon  which 
Linnasus's  method  is  founded,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  The- 
op  h raft  us,  and  fuppofes  that  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  gene- 
ration is  accomplifhed  by  the  concourfe  of  the  two  fexes. 
The  ftamina  or  chives  he  confiders  as  the  male  organ  of 
generation;  the  piftillum  or  pointal  as  the  female.  Fromthe 
number,  fituatipn,  proportion,  union,  and  abfence  of  this 
ftamina  are  formed  his  primary  divifions  or  claffes  ; and  from 
the  number  and  other  circumftances  of  the  pointal  or  female 
part,  arife  moft  of  the  fecondary  divifions  or  orders. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  upon  which  the  celebrated  Sexual 
Syftem  of  Linmeus  proceeds.  A particular  delineation  or 
analyfis  of  it  is  prefixed  to  this  work  ; and  a juft  eftimate  of 
its  merits  and  defefts  may  be  obtained  by  a careful  perufal 
of  the  criticifms  on  his  fevcral  claftes,  to  be  found  in  the 
prefent  work,  and  an  exaft  comparifon  of  thofe  claffes  with 
the  primary  divifions  of  other  Syftematic  writers,  Ray  and 
Tournefort  in  particular. 

The  authors  who  have  followed  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Method 
are, 

In  1739,  Gronovius  in  his  Flora  Virginica. 

In  1755,  the  fame  author  in  his  Flora  Orientalis  Rau- 
wolfij. 

In  1756,  Brown  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica. 

In  1762,  Mr.  Jacquinin  his  Enumeratio  Plantarum  Ame- 
ricanarum. 

In  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Hudfon,  apothecary,  in  London, 
in  his  Flora  Anglica.  In  this  ufeful  book,  Mr.  Hudfon 
gives  the  generic  and  fpecific  chara&ers  of  every  known 
plant  that  is  native  in  England;  the  time  of  flowering;  the 
Englifh  name;  the  place  of  growth;  and  its  duration, 
whether  annual,  biennial,  perennial,  woody,  or  herba- 
ceous. 

The  Sexual  Method,  when  firft  propofed  by  its  author, 
gained  little  approbation.  This  was  certainly  owing  to  the 
great  reputation  which  Tournefort’s  had  obtained,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  convi&ion  of  fuperior  ingenuity,  merit  and 
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iftduftfy,  could  pofiibly  diminilh.  Without  entering,  at 
prefent,  into  a detail  of  the  refpe&ive  merits  of  thefe  two 
illultrious  botanifts,  let  us  endeavour  to  derive  inftruftion 
from  the  diverfity  of  their  principles  and  methods. 

The  order  of  nature  is  alone  without  imperfe&ion ; an 
6rder,  however,  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dete£L 
Every  artificial  method  has  necelfarily  its  defefts,  and  its  ob- 
fcurities.  But  two  methods,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Tournefort  and 
Linnaeus,  fo  well  conceived,  fo  judicioufly  executed,  and 
founded  upon  obfervation,  mull  enlighten  each  other  mu- 
tually. They  cannot  err  on  the  fame  fubjeft  ; if  the  one 
wanders  but  for  a moment,  the  other  immediately  fetshim  in 
the  right  path. 

The  fame  refle&ion  occurs  in  comparing  feveral  other 
learned  and  ingenious  methods ; fuch  as  thofe  of  Haller, 
Van  Royen,  Sauvages,  Ludwig,  Adanfon  and  Duhamei ; 
and  the  obfervations  fcattered  through  the  works  of  Juffieu, 
Guettard,  Dillenius,  Louis  Gerard  and  others;  fo  certain 
is  the  maxim  with  which  I lhall  conclude  this  article,  that 
a multiplicity  of  methods  and  obfervations  compared  to- 
gether, leads  us  to  diftinguilh  plants  under  a greater  number 
of  relations,  and  confequently  condufts  us,  with  greater 
eafe,  to  their  knowledge. 

MISCELLANEA!,.  The  name  of  the  fifty-fourth  order 
in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confifting  of 
the  following  plants,  which  not  being  connefted  together 
by  numerous  relations  in  their  habit  and  llru&ure  as  the 
natural  families,  are  alfembled  into  one  head,  under  the  title 
of  Mifcellaneous  Plants.  Such  of  them  as  feem  moll  nearly 
connefted,  we  have  placed  together,  and  diftinguifhed  from 
the  others  by  a letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet ; a method 
which  we  lhall  obferve  on  other  fimilar  occafions. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Datlfca , — 

RefedcL,  — 

Pqteriutn,  — 
Stinguiforba, 


Englijb  Names. 

Ballard  hemp. 
Ballard-rocket,  dyer’s-weed. 
Garden-burnet. 

Greater  wild-burnct. 
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Lemna,  — 

— 

Duck-meat. 

Pijiia,  — 

— • 

Kodda-pail. 

s 

Coriaria,  — • 

— 

Myrtle-leaved  fumach.  . 

Empetrum , — 

— 

Black-berried  heath,  or  crow 
berries. 

e 

Achyranthes , 

— 

Cadelari. 

Amaranthus, 

— 

Amaranth,  or  flower-gentle. 

Celojia,  — 

— . 

Cock’s-comb. 

Gomphrena,  — 
Irefine. 

— 

Globe-amaranth. 

Phytolacca,  — 

— 

American  night-fhade. 

£ 

Nymphaa,  -r- 

— 

Water-lily. 

Sarracenia , — 

— 

Side-faddle  flower. 

7] 

Cedrela , — 

— 

Barbadoes  cedar. 

Q 

Swietenia,  — 
Corrigiola. 

Lime  um. 

Mahogany. 

Telephium , — 

— 

True  orpine. 

Dyer’s  weed,  or  wild  woad,  by  fome  called  weld,  is 
chiefly  efteemed  by  the  dyers  for  its  fine  yellow  colour.  In 
medicine  it  is  little  ufed  ; yet  the  root  is  efteemed  aperient, 
and  fometimes  given  in  decoftion,  and  the  juice  of  the  plant 
promotes  perfpiration.  This  is  now  generally  believed  to 
be  the  plant  with  which  the  Pi&s,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  painted  their  bodies  ; the  rather,  as  the  plant  in 
quellion  is  a native  of  this  ifland  ; whereas  woad,  (Ifatis  of 
Linnsus)  the  plant  contended  for  by  fome,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain  fince  that  time. 

The  flowers  of  Egyptian  refeda,  termed  likewife,  mignio- 
nette  of  Egypt,  have  a very  fweet,  agreeable  fmell. 

Burnet  is  of  a heating,  drying  nature,  cordial  and  alexi- 
pharmic;  in  fummer  the  leaves  are  ufed  in  cool  tankard, 
to  give  the  wine  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  powder  of  the 
root  is  commended  againft  fpitting  of  blood,  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  dyfenteries,  and  difeafes  attended  with  violent  fecre- 
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tions.  In  winter  and  fpring,  the  young  tender  leaves  are 
ufed  in  fallads.  Greater  wild  burnct,  ftript  of  its  bark,  is 
fometimes  applied  with  fuccefs  to  recent  wounds  ; the  dried 
powder  Hops  the  progrefs  of  cancerous  ulcers. 

Myrtle-leaved  fumach  is  much  ufed  in  the  South  of 
France,  where  it  naturally  grows,  for  tanning  of  leather, 
whence  it  has  been  termed  by  fome,  tanner’s  fumach.  ^ The 
fame  plant  dyes  a beautiful-black  colour.  The  berries  are 
dangerous,  and  when  eaten,  generally  occafion  vertigoes, 
and  epilepfies.  The  old  leaves,  when  browfed  upon  by 
cattle,  have  the  fame  efifeft  ; the  young  leaves  hatfe  no  fuch 
pernicious  quality. 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  American  night-fhade,  (the  Phy- 
tolacca decandra  of  Linnaeus)  fometimes  termed  pork-phyfic, 
are  anodyne.  The  juice  of  the  root  is  a violent  purgative, 
and  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  caution ; the  berries,  when 
ripe,  give  a very  beautiful  purple-red  tinfture.  The  leaves 
are  ufed  externally  in  difeufling  painful  fwellings.  In  North 
America  the  inhabitants  boil  the  young  fhoots,  and  eat  them 
like  fpinach.  The  Vignerons  in  Portugal,  fays  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, for  many  years  made  ufe  of  the  juice  of  the  berries  of 
this  plant  for  mixing  with  their  red  port  wines,  to  which  it 
gave  a deep  colour,  and  when  a great  quantity  was  added,  a 
very  difagreeable  tafle.  A complaint  of  this  practice  having 
been  made  to  his  Portugueze  rnajefty,  he  commanded  that 
the  Items  of  this  plant  Ihould  be  cut  down  before  they  pro- 
duced berries,  to  prevent  the  further  adulteration  of  the 
wines.  Vide  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary, 
Voce  Phytolacca. 

The  wood  of  Barbadoes  cedar,  [cedrcla  odora/a,)  and  of 
mahogany,  ( Swietenia  mahagoni,)  has  an  aromatic,  balfamic, 
and  agreeable  fmell.  The  former  is  employed  in  the  Weft- 
Indics,  on  account  of  its  pliancy,  tor  making  canoes  of  a 
frngle  piece,  as  well  as  planks,  and  fhingles  tor  covering 
houfes,  and  houfehold  furniture.  There  are  canoes  in  thefe 
places,  fays  Miller,  formed  out  of  the  trunks  of  thefe  trees, 
which  are  forty  feet  long,  and  fix  broad.  As  the  worms  are 
apt  to  eat  the  wood  oi  the  Barbadoes  cedar,  it  is  not  proper 
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for  building  of  fhips,  though  frequently  ufed  both  in  build- 
ing and  flieathing  velfels.  The  fame  objeaion  does  not  lie 
againft  mahogany,  which  is  lefs  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
worms  than  oak  ; fo  that  mahogany  fhips  are  preferable  to  any 
other,  not  only  foi  the  reafonjud  mentioned,  but  becaufe 
the  wood  is  very  durable,  and  buries  gun-fhot  without  fplin- 
tering.  The  excellency  of  mahogany  for  all  domeftic  ufes, 
is  too  well  known  in  England  to  require  any  eulogiums  in 
this  place, 

MODUS  fiorendi,  a mode  of  flowering.  Vide  Inflo- 
RESCENT1A. 

MONADELPHIA,  (from  ^ ovor,  alone  ; and  d'SsXtpix, 
a brotherhood,)  a Angle  brotherhood.  The  name  of  the 
fifteenth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Syftem,  confiding  of 
plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  ; in  which  all  the  damina, 
or  male  organs  of  generation,  are  united  below  into  one 
body  or  cylinder,  through  which  pafles  thepointal  or  female 
organ,  1 he  particular  claffic  chara&ers  of  the  plants  in 
queftion,  befides  that  exprefled  in  the  title,  have  been  al- 
ready given  underthe  article  Columnifera;  to  which 
natural  order,  mod  of  the  plants  in  the  clafs  monadelphia  are 
referred.  The  principal  of  thefe  charafters  are  the  following, 
I:  A permanent  dower-cup,  and  generally  double. 

II.  Five  heart-fhaped  petals,  clofely  embracing  one 
another  above,  fo  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a fingle 
petal. 

III.  Th panthers,  or  tops  of  the  damina,  kidney-fhaped, 
and  dightly  attached  to  the  filaments  by  the  middle. 

IV.  The  receptacle  of  the  fru&ifi cation,  or  that  to  which 
the  dower  and  fruit  are  attached,  is  prominent  in  the  middle 
of  the  dower. 

V.  The  feeds,  kidney-diaped. 

The  orders  of  the  clafs  are  five,  from  the  number  of 
united  damina. 

Hcrmannia,  waltheria,  and  melochia,  have  five  damina. 
Crane’s-bill,  connarus,  and  hugonia,  have  ten. 

Brownzea  has  eleven. 

Pentapetes,  twelve. 
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Silk  cotton-tree,  Ethiopian  four-gourd,  Indian  mallow, 
napaea,  maisfti-mallow,  hollyhock,  mallow,  lavatera,  baftard 
mallow,  urena,  cotton,  Syrian  mallow,  ftewartia,  and  ca- 
mellia, have  numerous  ftamina. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  geranium  or  crane’s  bill,  the  ftamina 
are  diftin£L  In  others,  the  filaments  are  alternately  furnish- 
ed with  anthers. 

A fpecies  of  filk  cotton  tree,  termed  by  Linnaeus,  bom- 
lax  pentandrum  has  only  five  ftamina. 

The  genera  of  t]ais  clafs  were  formerly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  fruit;  which  being  found  infufficient,  feveral  botanifts 
had  recourfe  to  the  leaves  as  an  auxiliary.  Linnaeus  diftin- 
guilhes  the  genera  ch  efly  by  the  calyx,  which  is  generally 
double  in  plants  of  the  laft  order. 

MONANDRIA,  ( 1 rom  /xovor,  alone,  and  a man  or 
hufband) ; the  name  of  the  firft  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual 
Syftem ; confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  only  one  Jlamen  or  male  organ. 

This  clafs  is  fubdivided,  like  the  other  plain  clafTes  in 
the  fame  fyftem,  from  the  number  of  the  ftyles  or  female 
organs,  into  two  orders. 

Indian  flowering-reed,  ginger,  cojlus,  alpinia,  Indian  ar- 
roW-root,  turmerick,  kcempferia,  thaha,  American  hog- 
weed,  jointed  glafs-wort,  and  hippuris,  have  only  one 
ftyle. 

Tickfeed,  callitriche,  blite,  and  cinna,  have  two  ftyles. 

MONANGIAL,  (from  ptovrjf,  alone,  and  ayfos,  a veflel); 
the  name  of  the  fifteenth  clafs  in  Boerhaave  s Method  ; con- 
fifting of  plants  with  a Angle  feed-vefTel,  that  is  not  divided 
internally  into  more  than  one  cell.  It  is  exemplified  in 
loofe-ftrife,  water-leaf,  and  pimpernel. 

MONOCOTYLEDONES  Pianta,  (from  u-ovoj ■,  alone, 
and  cotyledon , a lobe  or  feed-leaf) ; plants  fo  termed,  whole 
feeds  hftve  only  one  lobe,  and  confequently  rife  with  a Angle 
feed-leaf.  The  term  is  oppofed  to  dicotyledones,  which  in- 
cludes plants  that  rife  with  two  feed  leaves. 

The  diftinftion  of  the  lobes  of  the  feed  was  firft  obferved 
by  Caefalpinus,  who  thence  denominated  feeds,  univahia 

and 
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and  bivalvia.  Mr.  Ray  afterwards  employed  it  aS  a primary 
divifion  in  the  conftru&ion  of  his  ingenious  method.  Vide 

COTYLEDONES. 

MONCECL'Y,  (from  /Liovor,  alone,  and  oixia,  a houfe) ; 
the  name  of  the  twenty-firft  clafs  in  Linnzeus’s  Sexual 
Method;  confilfing  of  plants  which  have  male  and  female 
flowers  placed  apart,  that  is,  within  different  covers,  on  the 
fame  root. 

The  plants  then  in  the  clafs  monoscia  are  not  hermaphro- 
dite, as  thofe  of  the  greateff  number  of  claffesin  the  Sexual 
Syftem  ; nor  male  and  female  upon  different  roots,  as  in  the 
clafs  diaecia  ; but  androgynous  ; that  is,  confift  of  male  and 
female  flowers  upon  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant.  Vide 
An  drogyn  a Planta. 

In  arranging  the  genera  of  a fyflem,  founded,  like  that 
of  Linnaeus,  upon  the  fexes  of  plants,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  pay  the  ftri&eft  attention  to  that  real  or  fup- 
pofed  diftin£Iion  : as  by  arranging  feveral  genera  or  fpecies 
of  different  fexes  under  one  clafs  or  order,  the  very  inten- 
tion of  the  arrangement,  which  is  profeffedly  to  facilitate 
the  knowledge  of  plants,  is  totally  defeated.  Obvious  as 
this  obfervation  muft  appear,  it  has  not  always  been  attended 
to  by  Linnaeus  ; who,  in  claffing  and  new -modelling  the 
genera,  has  frequently  deviated  from  the  principles  of  his 
plan,  by  confounding  plants  of  different  fexes  under  the 
fame  clafs,  order,  and  genus. — Inftancesof  this  impropriety 
have  been  already  given  in  the  article  dicccia. 

The  plants  of  the  following  lift,  which,  in  ftrift  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  arrangement,  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  clafs  moncecia,  are  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under 
claffes  and  genera,  containing  hermaphrodite  flowers  : 
Callitricbe  verna , 

Plantago  uniflora , 

Rumex  Jpinofus , 

Gl}  ’cine  monoica , 

Arum  triphyllum, 

Mercurial  is  ambigua. 

The  orders  in  this  clafs  are  derived  from  the  number,  union, 
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ami  fituatlon  of  the  ftamina,  or  male  organs;  circumftances 
which  conftitute  the  primary  charafters  in  the  herma- 
phrodite clafTes  ot  plants.  They  are  eleven  in  number, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  names  with  thofe  of  the  clafTes 
juft  mentioned.  Thus, 

Cynomorium,  triple-headed  pond-weed,  ceratocarpus, 
and  elaterium,  have  only  one  ftamen,  or  male  organ. 

Anguria  and  duck-meat  have  two  ftamina. 

Omphalea,  cat’s  tail,  burr-reed,  Job’s  tears,  Indian  wheat, 
tripfacum,  olyra,  carex,  tragia,  axyris,  jack-in-a-box,  and 
fea-fide-laurel,  have  three  ftamina. 

Centella,  birch,  box,  nettle,  and  mulberry,  have  four 
ftamina. 

Leffer  burdock,  ambrofia,  parthenium,  Jefuit’s-barl*, 
tree,  amaranthus,  and  folandra,  have  five  ftamina. 

Zizania  and  pharus  have  fix  ftamina. 

Guettarda  has  feven  ftamina. 

Ceratophyllum,  water-milfoil,  arrow-head,  dog’s  cabbage, 
garden-burnet,  oak,  walnut,  beach,  horn-beam,  hazel-nut, 
plane-tree,  and  fweet  gum,  have  feveral  ftamina. 

Pine,  arbor-vitae,  cyprefs,  plukenetia,  dalechampia,  aca- 
lypha,  baftard  ricinus,  callava,  palma-chrifti,  fand-box-tree, 
manchineel-tree,  and  fterculia,  have  their  ftamina  united 
below  into  a cylinder. 

Serpent  cucumber,  male  balfam-apple,  gourd,  cucumber, 
biyony  and  fingle-feeded  cucumber,  have  their  ftamina 
united  above  by  the  anthers  into  a cylinder. 

Baftard  orpine  has  the  ftamina  placed  upon  the  female 
organ  ; a circumftance  which  involves  an  abfurdity  when 
affirmed  of  any  plant  of  the  clafs  in  queftion ; and  which, 
if  true,  fhould  moft  certainly  have  determined  the  author  to 
place  the  genus  in  the  clafs gynandria,  ot  which  the  circum- 
ftance juft  mentioned  is  the  linking  and  claffic  chara&er. 

To  obviate  this  ©bje6!ion,  it  has  been  obferved  by  M. 
Gouan,  that  both  in  baftard  orpine  and  clutia,  which  latter 
belongs  to  a fimilar  order  in  the  clafs  dioecia , the  pijhllum , or 
female  organ,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  male  flowers  : yet, 
as  the  ftamina  are  infected  into  die  place  which  the  pijhllum 
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would  occupy,  if  the  flowers  were  hermaphrodite,  he,  there- 
fore, concludes  there  is  no  impropriety  in  eftablifhing  an 
order  from  that  circumftance.  To  iliuflrate  this,  he  con- 
fiders  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  as  divided  into  four  con- 
centric circles : the  calyx,  or  flower-cup,  confutes  the  firft: 
or  outermoft  circle;  the  petals  occupy  the  fecond  ; the 

amina  aie  placed  in  the  third  ; and  the piftillum',  or  female 
organ,  pofTefles  the  innermoft  or  middle  circle.  Hence  it 
follows,  continues  our  author,  that  even  when  the  flamina 
are  inferred  into  the  inner  fide  of  the  petals,  they  ftill  occupy 
a circle  which  is . concentric  to  that  of  the  petals,  and  placed 
without  that  of  the  pointal.  The  flamina,  therefore,  in 
luch  circtimftances,  cannot  be  reckoned  out  of  their  place. 
But  it  the  middle  circle  of  the  receptacle,  which  is 
eflentially  deftined  for  the  pijiillum,  fhould,  in  the  abfence 
even  of  that  organ,  be  occupied  by  the  flamina,  thefe 
laft  are  then  quite  out  of  their  place,  and  may  properly 
be  confidered  as  being  attached  to  the  pijiillvm,  when  in- 
ferted into  the  place  which  that  organ,  if  it  exifted,  would 
certainly  occupy. 

I fhall  only  obferve  upon  this  ingenious  remark  of  the 
French  author,  that  by  the  fame  way  of  reafoning,  all  the 
plants  of  the  clafles  monoecia  and  diced  a,  might  be  referred 
to  the  clafs gynandria  in  the  Sexual  Method;  as  in  thefe 
clafles  the  female  organ  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  male 

plants,  and  the  flamina  occupy  the  centre  of  the  recep 
tacle. 


MONOGRAPHI,  (from  paves,  alone,  and  y^<pa,  t<y 
wmej ; a clafs  of  botanical  writers  fo  termed  by  Linnseus 
who  have  bellowed  their  attention  and  refearches  upon  a 
^ngle  vegetable.  Of  this  kind  is  Dillenius's  Treatife  on 
Fig-mangold;  Kicmpfer  on  Tea;  Boerhaave  on  Silver- 
tree;  Haller  on  Garlick,  and  the  Moumain-fpeedwells  ; 
reyntus  and  Lafitan  on  Gmfeng;  Bradley  on  the  Aloe  ■ 

Mmmom  of  in  the  AmKmtat,,  Acd- 

MONOGyNtA,  (from  *„«,  alone,  and  yum,  a woman, 
or  wife) ; the  name  of  the  firft  order  or  fubdivifion  in  the 

firft 
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firft  thirteen  elaflesof  Linnaeus's  Sexual  Method  ; confining 
of  plants,  which,  befides  their  agreement  in  the  claflic  cha- 
rafter  generally  derived  from  the  number  of  ftamina,  have 
only  one  ftyle  or  female  organ. 

MONO  PERIANTHS,  (from  /xovoj,  alone,  7 r?§»,  around-, 
and  avQos-,  a flower) ; the  name  of  a clafs  in  Wachendorffius’s 
Natural  Method  ; confifting  of  plants  with  vifible  flowers, 
which  have  only  one  of  the  covers;  that  is,  want  either  the 
flower-cup  or  petals.  It  is  exemplified  in  ladies  mantle, 
wild  orach,  hellebore,  meadow-rue,  medeola,  rhubarb, 
American  night-fbade,  afarabacca,  and  feveral  others. 

MONOPETALOIDES  Flos.  Vide  Multifidus  Flos. 

MONOPETALUS  Flos,  (from  /xovor,  alone,  fingle, 
and  wsraXov,  a leaf ).  Vide  Corolla. 

MONO  PET  ALI,  the  name  of  two  dalles  in  Rivinus’s 
Method  ; confifting  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  compofed  of 
one  petal,  which,  in  its  form,  is  either  regular  or  irregular. 
The  regular  flower  of  one  petal  is  exemplied  in  borage,  bu- 
glofs,  tobacco,  and  the  bell-fhaped  flowers ; the  irregular 
flowers  of  one  petal,  are  the  lipped  and  mafqued  flowers  of 
7 Tournefort,  the  didynamia  of  Linnaeus  and  the  Sexualifts. 

Day-nettle,  balm,  mint,  fox-glove,  calves-fnout,  and  marjo- 
ram, furnifh  examples. 

MONOPHYTANTHdE,,  (from  /xovor,  alone,  <purov,  a 
plant,  and  av0or,  a flower);  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Wachen- 
dorftius’s  Natural  Method  ; confifting  of  plants  which  have 
male  and  female  flowers  placed  apart  upon  the  fame  root.  It 
correfponds  to  the  clafs  moncecia  in  the  Sexual  Syftem.  Vide 
Mon  oeci  a. 

MORBUS,  a difeafe.  The  difeafes  of  plants,  fo  far  as 
they  regard  botany,  will  fall  properly  to  be  confidered  under 
the  article  Varietas,  whither  we  refer  the  reader. 

MOTUS,  motion  ; when  applied  to  plants,  the  term 
motion  is  very  limited,  and  expreffive  not  of  an  abfolute 
change  of  place,  but  of  direction.  The  following  oblerva- 
tions  on  this  curious  fubjeft,  may,  perhaps,  prove  not  un- 
entertaining to  the  reader. 

An)d  firft  of  the  direction  of  roots  and  trunks.  The  di,rec- 
/ tion 
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tion  of  the  roots  and  items  oi  plants  is  totally  oppoiite  ; the 
former  either  running  dire&ly  downwards,  or  extending 
themfelves  tranfverfely  or  horizontally  under  the  furface  of 
the  earth : the  latter  exhibiting  motions  of  a fimilar  nature, 
but  in  a contrary  direftion.  The  direftion  of  the  root  is 
never  vertical,  except  in  the  upata  or  fanar  of  Senegal,  the 
roots  oi  which  twilling,  rife  vertically  upwards  a foot  above 
the  fui  face  oi  the  earth,  and  are  fometimes  covered  by  the 
flux  of  the  fea. 

Familiar  as  the  appearance  is,  naturalifts  are  not  agreed 
with  refpefl  to  the  caufes  which  determine  the  roots  of  plants 
to  tend  universally  downwards,  either  in  a horizontal  or 
peipendicular  diretlion,  and  the  items,  on  the  contrary,  to 
mount  perpendicularly  or  horizontally  upwards.  So  con. 
flant,  however,  are  thefe  oppoiite  direftions,  that  a plant 
being  taken  out  oi  the  earth,  and  replaced  in  it  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  root  is  uppermoft,  and  the  item  lowermoil ; 
the  root  will  quickly  curve  downwards,  the  item  upwards, 
till  each  has  refumed  the  direftion  which  is  proper  and  natural 
to  itfelf. 

All  the  caufes  which  concur  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
plants,  appear  likewife  to  operate  in  determining  their  direc- 
tion. Such  are  the  air,  the  fun,  light,  and  the  moiil  warm 
vapours  which  arife  out  of  the  earth.  The  three  firft  feem  to 
concur  moil  certainly  to  the  direftion  of  the  item  ; air  and 
moiilure  to  that  of  the  root. 

If  any  number  of  plants  are  placed  in  pots  in  a room 
which  only  admits  the  light  by  a iingle  hole,  the  items  will 
incline  or  dire£t  themfelves  towards  that  fide.  In  thick 
foreils,  the  young  trees  always  lean  to  the  fide  where  the 
light  penetrates.  The  new  ihoots  of  an  efpalier  detach 
themfelves  from  the  wall  which  robs  them  of  the  air,  the 
fun,  and  the  light.  It  is  in  quell  of  the  fame  excellent 
gilts  of  Nature,  that  the  lateral  branches  of  trees  abandon, 
ing  the  direftion  of  the  item,  fpread  and  extend  themfelves 
in  a direllion  parallel  to  the  foil,  even  when  planted  on  a 
declivity. 

In  like  manner  it  apjjftrs,  that  the  roots  penetrate  more 
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or  lefs  deeply  into  the  ground,  either  in  a perpendicular  or 
horizontal  dire&ion,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  or  lefs 
tendency  to  fcarch  for  moifture.  Thus  it  is  a well  known 
fa<5>,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  canals,  ditches  filled 
with  -water,  and  ground  newly  tilled,  the  roots  of  plants 
abandon  their  natural  dire&ion,  and,  as  it  were,  fleer  their 
£ourfe  towards  the  fine  air,  rich  juices,  and  grateful  humi- 
dity which  their  fituation  has  placed  within  their  reach. — So 
flrongly  indeed  are  the  roots  of  plants  attracted  by  water, 
that  they  frequently  relinquifh  the  foil,  and  penetrate  into 
the  very  heart  of  ditches  and  canals. 

This  force  of  extenfion  appears  to  be  greater  in  roots  than 
in  Items.  The  branch  furmounts  an  obftacle,  by  leaving  its 
natural  direction,  and  overtopping  it.  The  root,  on  the 
contrary,  without  once  going  out  of  its  way,  pierces  the 
hardelt  foils,  penetrates  into  walls,  which  it  overturns,  and 
even  into  rocks,  which  it  burfts. 

Although  the  natural  motion  of  the  trunk  be  to  afeend, 
as  was  fuggefled  above,  yet  is  it  forced  oftentimes  to  defeend : 
for  the  trunk-roots  growing  out  of  fome  plants  near  the 
ground,  and  {blinking  into  it,  ferve,  like  fo  many  ropes,  to 
pluck  the  trunk  annually  lower  and  lower  into  the  ground, 
along  with  them.  If  thefe  trunk-roots  break  out  only  about 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  then  it  gradually  defeends  into 
the  earth,  and  is  converted  into  a root  [Vide  Bulbus); 
but  if  the  trunk  is  very  {lender,  and  the  trunk-roots  break 
forth  all  along  it,  then  it  ere  ps  horizontally  ; the  trunk- 
roots  in  queflion  tethering  it,  as  it  trails  along,  to  the 
ground,  as  in  flrawberry,  cinquefoil,  and  mint. 

I clofe  the  prefent  fubjeft  with  this  obfervation,  that  the 
direction  of  the  roots  and  Hems  of  plants  feems  to  be  regu- 
lated, in  a great  meafure,  by  the  vapours  which  they  con- 
tain, hut  more  by  thofe  which  arife  from  the  foil  in  which 
they  grow  ; and,  that  heat,  the  fun,  or  the  light,  the  caufes 
already  fuggefled,  appear  to  contribute  to  that  direflion, 
only  in  fo  far  as  they  augment  or  regulate  the  current  of 
thefe  nourifhirig  vapours. 

Trunks  are  not,  however,  the  only  parts  of  plants  which 
* * direct 
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direct  their  courfe  towards  the  air  and  the  light  of  the  fuft. 
There  are  flowers,  which,  quitting  their  perpendicular  di- 
redlion,  prefent  their  furlace  diredlly  to  that  luminous  body, 
and  follow  its  fituation  in  its  diurnal  courfe.  This  fort  of 
motion  has  been  called  by  fome  writers,  Nutation;  and 
the  plants  which  are  fubjedftoit,  have  been  termed  heliotrope ; 
that  is,  turning  with  the  fun.  Of  this  kind  are  baftard- 
- rocket,  dyer’s  weed,  fun-flower,  turnfole,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  compound  flowers  with  plain  tongue-fhaped  pe- 
tals, the  femijlofculofi  of  Tournefort,  th e planipetale  of  Ray, 
and  the  ligulati  of  Linnaeus.  In  thefe  flowers,  the  difk  or 
fwrface  looks  towards  the  eafl  in  the  morning,  the  fouth  at 
noon,  and  the  weft  at  night. 

The  fpikes  or  ears  of  corn,  which  hang  down  by  their 
weight,  are  obferved,  in  like  manner,  to  incline  themfelves 
towards  the  fun,  never  to  the  north.  The  ftems  of  draba, 
trientalis,  and  a fpecies  of  baftard  fever-few  with  egg-fhaped 
and  notched  leaves,  incline  or  hang  downwards  during  the 
night. 

The  obfervations  of  La  Hire,  Hales,  and  Bonnet,  efla- 
blifh,  that  thefe  motions  are  occafioned,  not  by  any  twifting 
in  the  ftem,  but  by  the  drynefs  of  the  fibres,  which,  by 
being  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  contradf,  and  thus 
determine  the  nutation  of  the  flowers  and  young  ftems.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  moifture  and  drynefs  alternately 
dilate  and  contradf  the  plant  improperly  called  the  rofe  of 
Jericho;  an  appearance  which  is  likewife  obferved  in  the 
beards  of  oats,  and  in  thofe  of  the  capfules  of  crane’s  bill. 

The  diredlion  of  the  leaves  of  feveral  plants  buffers  con  - 
Adorable  changes  during  the  night.  This  is  fo  certain,  that 
if  abotanift  who  is  accuflomed  tothepQrt  or  habit  of  plants, 
were  to  examine,  in  a fummer-night,  the  plants  which  cover 
any  particular  meadow,  he  would  find  feveral  which  he 
could  not  recognize  by  that  charadior.  The  fame  charges 
happen,  when  the  moifture  of  the  day  correfponds  to  that 
of  the  night.  1 he  change  of  dircdhon  juft  mentioned  'is 
particulaily  fenfible  in  compound  leaves.  During  the  heat 
of  the  fun  in  the  day-time,  the  pinnated  or  winged  leaves 
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of  federal  plants,  particularly  thofe  of  the  pea-bloom  or  legu- 
minous tribe,  rife  vertically  upwards,  and  form  a right  angle 
with  the  common  foot-ftalk;  the  lobes  or  lefTer  leaves,  which 
Hand  oppofite,  being  applied  clofely  together  by  their  upper 
furface.  Several  fimple  leaves,  particularly  thofe  of  figef- 
beckia , and  Indian  mallow,  (-arena,)  when  their  upper  furface 
is  expofed  to  an  ardent  fun,  become,  in  like  manner,  con- 
cave ; which  demonftrates  their  analogy  with  the  winged 
leaves  juft  mentioned.  The  artificial  heat  of  a red-hot  iron 
has  the  fame  effeft  upon  both  ; but  the  plants  fuffer  greatly 
bv  the  experiment.  M.  Adanfon  fays,  he  has  obferved  a 
fimilar  motion  in  the  leaves  of  feveral  fpecies  of  wild  orach, 
after  fun-fet. 

In  that  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  which  generally  precedes 
a fto'rm,  and  is  found  moft  favourable  for  vegetation,  I mean 
in  a clofe,  moift  and  cloudy  air,  the  winged  leaves  extend 
themfelves  along  the  common  foot-ftalk.  The  fame  appear- 
ance is  obferved  in  the  leaves  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  when  it 
has  been  kept  for  feveral  days  in  a cellar  below  ground. 

After  fun-fet,  and  during  the  fall  of  the  dew,  they  in- 
cline ftill  lower,  hang  vertically  downwards,  and  are  appli- 
ed clofely  together,  like  the  leaves  of  a book,  by  the  lower 
furface  under  the  ftalk,  with  which  they  ftand  at  rightangles. 
The  odd  lobe,  if  there  is  one  at  the  extremity  of  the  leaf, 
folds  itfelf  up,  till  it  has  reached  the  firft  pair  of  lobes  or 
fmaller  leaves  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  motion,  which 
Linnaeus  calls  the  Sleep  of  plants,  and  can  be  produced  by 
an  artificial  as  well  as  natural  dew,  has  been  obferved  not 
only  in  compound  leaves,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  pea-bloom 
plants,  but  likewife  in  fome  fimple  leaves,  particularly  thofe 
of  balfam  and  baftard  fever-few. 

The  fmall  leaves  of  falfe  acacia  and  liquorice  hang  down- 
wards during  the  night,  but  are  not  united  by  the  un- 
der furface,  like  the  greater  part  of  leguminous  plants. 
Thofe  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  mimeja  pudicp,  extend  them- 
felves longitudinally  along  the  common  foot-ftalk,  and 
infold  one  another  mutually.  The  fmall  lobes  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  trefoil,  lucern,  and  lotus,  are  united  only  by 
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their  lummits,  and  form  a cavity  which  contains  the  young 
flowers,  and  fhelters  them  from  cold  and  other  injuries  to 
which  they  are  liable  in  the  night-time.  In  fome  Ample 
leaves,  a fimilar  appearance  is  obferved.  Thus  the  upper 
leaves  of  garden  orach  approach  during  the  night,  unite 
perpendicularly,  embrace  the  young  fhoot,  and  do  not  relin- 
quilh  that  pofture  till  the  fun  has  diflipated  the  humidity  of 
the  air. 

The  affion  of  the  fun  has  a very  different  effeft  upon  thefe 
leaves,  as  well  as  thofe  ot  fome  mallows,  blites,  and  trefoils, 
which,  like  the  flowers  mentioned  above,  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  that  body,  and  prefent  to  it  their  external  furface  or 
difk. 

That  fpecies  of  motion  peculiar  to  fome  flowers,  which 
open  and  fhut  at  certain  Hated  times,  is  explained  on  nearly 
the  fame  principles  with  thofe  of  the  winged  leaves  mentioned 
above.  For  particulars  on  this  fubjeft,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  Vi G i L i /E  Plantarum , bv  which  term  the  motion 
in  queflion  is  generally  diftinguifhed. 

The  irritability,  if  I may  fo  term  it,  of  thofe  plants  called 
fenfitive,  has  been  fully  confidered  under  the  article  Lo- 
MENTACE/E,  which  fee. 

The  laft  kind  of  motion  obferved  in  plants,  is  elafticitv ; 
a flight  irritation  at  the  bafe  of  the  ftamina  of  berberry, 
melon -thiflle,  and  little  fun-flower,  (cjhis  helianibemum ,) 
caufes  a convulfive  motion,  or  trembling  in  the  parts  ; the 
ftamina  contract,  approach  the  pointal,  and  do  not  recover 
their  former  pofition.  The  flefhy  fruits  of  balfain,  fpirting 
Cucumber,  and  wood-forrel,  contraft  svith  violence  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  dart  the  feeds  contained  within 
them  to  a confiderable  diflance.  Dry  feed-veflels,  as  the 
capfules  of  moft  of  the  ranunculus  tribe,  aconite,  and 
iark-fpur,  as  likewife  thofe  of  fraxinella,  and  the  liliaceous 
and  leguminous  plants,  burfl  open,  in  like  manner,  with  a 
Confiderable  force. 

To  conclude,  there  are  plants,  which,  far  from  being 
endued  with  that  elafheity  orfpring  we  have  been  illuflrating, 
have  not  even  the  faculty  of  refuming  their  learner  fituation, 
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when,  by  any  means,  they  have  been  made  to  change  it. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  a fpecies  of  dragon’s  head 
of  Virginia,  which,  on  whatever  fide  they  are  turned,  dif- 
cover  not  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  recover  their  former  po- 
fition.  - 

MULTICAPSULARES,  (from  multus , many,  and  cap - 
Jula,  a fpecies  of  feed-veflel) ; the  name  of  a clafs  in  Mor- 
rifon’s,  Hermannus’s,  and  Chriflopher  Knaut’s  Methods; 
confifting  of  plants  which  have  more  dry  capfules  or  feed 
veflfels  than  one.  Of  this  kind  are  paeony,  columbine,  hel- 
lebore, aconite,  lark-fpur,  and  feveral  others. 

MULTIFIDUS  Flos,  (from  multus , many,  and  findo,  to 
cleave);  a flower  fo "termed  by  Linnaeus,  which  confifts  of 
one  petal  divided  into  feveral  fegments.  It  is  fynonymous  to 
the  laciniatus  flos  of  Tournefort,  and  the  monopetaloides  of 
other  authors. 

MULTIPLICATUS  Flos,  a luxuriant  flower,  whofe 
petals  are  multiplied  fo  as  to  exclude  a part  of  the  ftamina. 
Vide  Luxurians  Flos. 

A multiplied  luxuriant  flower  differs  from  a full  one,  the 
highefl  degree  of  luxuriance,  in  that  the  petals  of  the  latter 
are  fo  multiplied  as  to  exclude  all  the  ftamina : whereas, 
thofe  of  the  former  are  only  repeated  or  multiplied,  two, 
three,  or  four  times,  to  the  exclufion  of  but  a fmall  part  of 
the  eflential  organs. 

A double  flower  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  a flower  whofe 
petals  are  twice  repeated,  is  the  firft  and  Ioweft  degree  of 
luxuriance. 

A triple  flower,  whofe  petals  are  thrice  repeated,  is  the 
fecond  degree  of  luxuriance.  Examples  of  either  degree 
are  afforded  by  fome  fpecies  of  campanula  and  thorn-apple. 

Flowers  of  one  petal  are  frequently  multiplied,  but  rarely 
found  full.  Vide  Plenus  Flos. 

Flowers  with  more  than  one  petal  are  fubjeft  to  all  degrees 
of  luxuriance,  from  the  Ioweft  to  the  higheft.  That  they 
are  fubjeft  to  multiplication,  the  genus  anemone  furnilhes 
fufficient  proofs. 

In  fome  Flowers,  the  multiplication  is  eflettcd,  not  by 
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the  petals,  but  by  the  fcales  or  divifion9  of  the  flower-tup ; 
fuch  inftances,  however,  are  rare.  In  a fpecies  of  dianthuS 
or  pink,  mentioned  by  Linnaeus,  the  fcales  of  the  calyx  are 
multiplied  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  give  the  whole  flower  the 
appearance  of  a fpike  or  ear  of  corn.  The  luxuriance  o£ 
feveral  mountain  grades,  particularly  of  fejluca  fpiculis  vivi- 
paris,  is  of  the  fame  kind,  being  effedted  by  the  monftrous 
growth  of  the  hulks  of  the  calyx,  which  are  metamorphofed 
into  leaves.  The  fame  appearance  obtains  in  a fpecies  of 
willow  called  falix  rofea,  in  which,  both  male  and  female 
organs  being  deftroyed  by  infedts,  the  fcaies  of  the  catkins 
are  lengthened  into  leaves.  In  a fpecies  of  plantain  called 
plantago  rojea,  the  floral  leaves  of  the  fpike  or  head  of  flowers 
undergo  a fimilar  enlargement. 

In  fome  plants  the  flower-cup  is  coloured  ; a circumftance 
which  not  rarely  mifleads  inattentive  obfervers,  who  are  led 
to  conuder  fuch  an  unufual  appearance  as  a repetition  of  the 
petals.  Some  fpecies  of  primrofe  furnilh  examples  of  the 
appearance  in  queftion. 

All  multiplied  flowers  are  monftrous,  and  are  accidentally 
produced  from  fingle  ones.  Vide  Varietas. 

MULTISILIQLJ/E,  (from  multus,  many,  and  filiqua,  a 
fpecies  of  pod) ; the  name  of  the  twenty-fixth  order  in  Lin- 
naeus’s Fragments  of  a Natural  Method;  confiding  of  plants 
Which  have  more  feed-vedeis  than  one.  From  the  etymology 
of  the  term,  one  would  naturally  imagine,  that  the  feed- 
yedels  in  queftion  were  of  that  kind,  called  by  Linnaeus, 
Jihqua,  01  pod:  but  the  fadt  is,  that  not  a fingle  plant  of  this 
order  bears  pods;  the  greater  part  having  many  dry  capfules ; 

and  the  remainder  being  furnided  properly  with  no  feed- 
vefTei,  but  bearing  numerous  diftindl  feeds. 

On  this  account,  Morifon’s  title,  multicapf dares,  would 
have  been  more  proper  than  the  prefent ; though  even  that 
would  have  been  expreffive  of  part  of  the  plants  only. 

Lift  °f  Genera  contained  in  Ihis  Order , 

Linnaean  Genera.  EngllJh  AW 

* Aconilum,  - ~ Monks-Hood,  wolf's  bane. 
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Linnaean  Genera. 

Englijh  Names, 

Aquilcgia,  — 

• — 

Columbine. 

Delphinium , . 

— 

Lark-fpur. 

* ' 

Peeonia,  — - 

— 

Pteony. 

$ 

Dicfamnus,  — 

— 

Fraxinella,  white  dittany- 

Peganum,  — 

— 

Wild  Syrian  rue. 

Rut  a. 

— 

Rue. 

7 

Adonis , — 

— 

Adonis,  or  bird’s  eye. 

Caltha,  •— 

— 

Marfh-marigold. 

Garidella , — 

— 

Fennel-flower  of  Crete- 

Helleborus  <— * 
Ifopyrum. 

— — 

Hellebore. 

1 

Myefurus,  •»— 

— 

Moufe-tail. 

Nigella,  — 

— 

Fennel- flower,  or  devil  in  * 
bufh. 

Ranunculus , — 

— 

Crowfoot. 

Trollius , — 

— 

Globe-ranunculus,  or  locker 
gowlans. 

3 

Affaa,  — 

— 

Flerb-chriftopber,  or  bane- 
berries. 

Anemone , * — 
Atragene. 

• — 

Wind-flower,  anemone. 

Clematis,  — 

— 

Virgin’s  bower. 

ThaliElruin , — 

— 

Meadow-rue. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  ibis  Order. 

Thefe  plants  are  moftly  perennial  herbs:  the  ftems  of 
fome  are  ere£t ; others  creep  upon  the  ground,  and  produce 
roots  near  the  origin  of  each  leaf,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  ra- 
nunculus ; others  climb,  and  attach  tbemfelves  to  the 
bodies  irt  their  neighbourhood,  either  by  the  foot-ftalk 
of  their  leaves,  as  virgin’s  bower,  or  by  tendrils  which  ter- 
minate the  foot-ftalk,  as  atragene.  The  greateft  height  of 
thofe  which  rife  ere£t,  as  lark-fpur,  feldom  exceeds  eight 
feet.  Thofe  which  climb,  rarely  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet. 

The  Roots  arc  generally  flclhy.  In  fome  fpecies  of 

• anemone  they  are  hand-fbaped ; in  others,  as  likewife  in 

Several 
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feveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  they  are  finger-fhaped;  or 
cylindric.  In  fome  fpecies  of  hellebore  and  ranunculus, 
they  are  divided  into  fpherical  knobs.  In  fome  plants  too  of 
this  order,  the  roots  are  fibrous. 

The  Stems  and  Young  Branches  are  cylindric. 

The  Leaves,  which  are  of  different  forms,  being  fome  - 
timesfimple  and  entire,  fometimes  hand-fhaped  or  winged, 
are  generally  alternate,  except  in  virgin’s  bower  and  atra- 
gene,  which  bear  oppofite  leaves. 

The  foot-ftalk,  which  is  fometimes  cylindric,  fometimes 
angular,  is  membranous,  and  very  large  at  its  origin,  fur- 
rounding a great  part  of  the  Item  from  which  it  proceeds. 
In  ifopyrum,  the  membrane  in  queftion  is  terminated  on  each 
fide  by  two  fmall  teeth,  in  the  form  of  Jlipula  or  fcales.  In 
marfh- marigold  it  forms  a (heath  or  glove,  which  is  entire, 
fhaped  like  a cylinder,  and  quite  furrounds  the  Item. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite. 

They  proceed  either  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
or  termination  of  the  branches,  as  in  paeony,  globe  ranun- 
culus, marfh-marigold,  moufe-tail,  fennel-flower,  and  fome 
fpecies  of  ranunculus  and  anemone ; or  terminate  the 
branches  in  a fpike,  panicle  or  head,  as  in  aconite,  lark-fpur, 
columbine,  meadow-rue,  and  fraxinella.  The  flower  of 
the  winter  aconite,  a fpecies  of  hellebore,  in  coining  out  of 
the  earth,  is  folded  up  in  a fpiral  manner  upon  its  foot-ftalk. 

Thefe  flowers  are  eafily  rendered  double  by  culture. 
Ranunculus,  anemone,  paeony,  monk’s-hood,  lark-fpur, 
columbine,  and  fennel-flower,  are  well-known  examples. 

The  Calyx  or  flower-cup  is  wanting  in  marfti-marigold, 
monk’s-hood,  lark  fpur,  columbine,  fennel-flower,  meadow- 
rue,  anemone,  globe  ranunculus,  ifopyrum,  hellebore,  and 
virgin’s  bower;  in  the  reft  it  is  compofed  generally  of  five 
pieces,  which  fall  with  the  petals.  The  calyx  of  rue,  pe- 
ganum,  and  paeony,  is  permanent. 

The  Petals  are  in  number  from  four  to  fifteen,  gene- 
rally equal,  and  (ometimes,  as  in  anemone,  difpofed  in  two 
Or  three  feries:  five  is  the  prevailing  number. 

The  .NEC  ear  i U M in  this  order  is  various.  In  the  greater 
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number,  particularly  lark  fpur  and  columbine,  it  13  fhapecf 
like  a horn  or  fpur,  and  forms  a tube  ^t  the  bottom  of  the 
flower.  In  ranunculus  it  is  a fmall  prominence  or  mellife- 
rous pore  in  the  claw  of  each  petal.  In  aconite,  or  monk’s 
hood,  it  is  compofed  of  two  long  fingular  appearances  like 
ftyles,  that  are  lodged  within  the  upper  petal,  which  refem- 
blesa  helmet. 

The  Stamina  are,  in  number,  from  five  to  three  hundred, 
diftinft,  and  attached,  generally  in  feveral  rows  or  feries,  to 
the  receptacle. 

The  Seed-buds  are  generally  numerous.  The  ftyle  is 
frequently  wanting. 

The  Seed-vessel  is  wanting  in  ranunculus,  meadow- 
rue,  adonis,  atragene,  virgin’s  bower,  and  anemone.  In 
the  reft  it  is  compofed  ©f  feveral  dry  capfules,  each  contain- 
ing a fingle  celL 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  and  frequently  angular.  In 
anemone,  virgin’s  bower,  and  atragene,  they  are  terminated 
each  by  a beard  or  hairy  tail,  which  feme  confider  as  the 
remains  of  the  ftyle. 

Moft  of  thefe  plants  are  acrid,  and  many  of  them  poifoneus. 
In  general,  plants  that  have  a great  number  of  Itamina,  are 
noxious  in  their  quality.  Thole  of  this  order  that  are  cau- 
tioufly  to  be  avoided  on  this  account,  are  moft  fpecies  of 
monk’s-hood,  columbine,  lark- fpur,  wild  fyrian-rue,  herb- 
chriftopher,  hellebore,  paeony,  and  virgin’s-bower — Being 
burnt,  thefe  plants  turnilh  a fixed  alkali;  by  diftillation, 
there  is  drawn  from  them  a nitrous  and  aluminous  lubftancc. 

Rue  and  fraxinella  have  a ftrong.  penetrating  fmell.— With 
refpett  to  their  virtues,  they  are  cauftie  and  purgative  ; ifo-- 
pyrum  is  hepatic.  Hellebore,  according  to  fome  modems, 
caufes  convulfions,  and  fliffens  the  limbs, 
i Since  the  time  of  Theophraftus,  moft  of  the  fpccies  of 
monk’s-hood  have  been  reckoned  a deadly  poifon  both  to 
men  and  brutes.  Diofcorides,  however,  recommends  the 
external  application  of  common  monk’s-hood  for  pains  oi 
the  eyes.  The  flowers  of  a great  many  fpecies  communicate; 

their  noxious  quality,  by  being  fmelled  to ; and  thofe  of  the 
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Ipecies  called  napellus,  being  placed  upon  the  head,  occafron 
a violent  megrim.  Of  the  bad  qualities  of  thefe  plants,  we 
/ometimes  avail  ourfelves  to  get  rid  of  vermin.  A deco&ion 
of  the  roots  deftroys  bugs  ; the  fame  part  being  powdered 
.and  admimllered  in  bread,  or  fome  other  palatable  vehicle, 
to  rats  and  mice,  corrodes  and  inflames  their  inteflines,  and 
foon  proves  mortal;  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  ufed  to  poifon 
Xlefh  with,  for  the  deftru&jon  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  other 
ravenous  beads.  The  bell  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  the  dit? 
ferent  monk’s-hoods  is  faid  to  be  the  root  of  a fpecies  of  the 
Xame  genus,  hence  termed  healthful  or  wholefome  inQnkV 
hood.  It  is  the  cuonitum  anthcra  of  Linnseus,  The  fame  plant 
is  regarded  as  efficacious  againft  bites  of  ferpents  and  other 
venomous  creatures.  The  roots  have  a bitter  acrid  tafte; 
the  leaves  are  only  bitter ; the  former  are  ehiefly  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  befides  the  excellent  quality  juft  mentioned, 
are  ftomaehic,  and  promote  perfpiration.  The  peafants 
who  gather  the  plant  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  ufe  it  with 
fuccefs  againft;  the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  and  to  cure  thp 
colic. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  monk’s-hoods  with  blue  flowrers 
are  much  more  virulent  than  the  yellow  or  white-flowered 
kinds.  Miller  aflerts,  from  whofe  authority  I know  not, 
that  the  huntfmen  of  the  wolves  and  other  wild  beafts  on  the 
Alps  dip  their  arrows  into  the  juice  of  thefe  plants,  which 
renders  the  wounds  made  by  them  deadly. 

Columbine  is  termed  in  Latin,  aquilegia,  from  the  refem- 
hlance  pf  it£  flowers  to  the  claws  of  an  eagle.  The  leaves 
of  common  or  wild  columbine,  the  fpecies  ufed  in  medicine, 
liave  been  preferibed  in  gargarifms  tor  inflammations  of  th,e 
jaws  and  throat.  The  feeds  and  rpots  are  reckoned  fupcefs- 
. ful  in  facilitating  the  eruptions  of  the  meafles  and  1’mall 
pox. 

An  ointment  made  of  the  feeds  of  ftavefaere,  a fpecies 
of  lark-fpur,  which  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  Levant, 
is  faid  to  kill  aii  kinds  of  lice  ; whence  the  plant  is  fometime 
known  by  the  name  of  loufewort. 

I he  lark-fpurs  are  fo  called  from  the  horn  or  fpur  which 
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terminates  the  upper  petal,  and  is  termed  by  Lirmzeus  the 
veftarium » Delphinium , which  is  the  Latin  appellation  of 
this  genus  of  plants,  is  expreflive  of  the  fancied  refemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  a dolphin  before  they  are  expanded. 

Pasony  is  Laid  to  have  derived  fts  name  from  Paeon,  the 
phyfician,  who  is  reported  to  have  cured  Pluto,  when 
wounded  by  Hercules,  with  this  herb. 

Fraxinella  is  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  of  the  forrn 
of  its  leaves  to  .thofe  of  the  fraxinus  or  afh,  from  which 
circumflance  it  was  denominated  little  afh,  as  the  name  im- 
ports. , In  the  difpenfatories  it  has  been  long  known  by  the 
title  of  diBamnus.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant  abound  with  an 
eflential  inflammable  oil,  efpecially  in  great  droughts,  when, 
on  the  approach  of  a candle  or  other  igneous  matter,  the 
fubftance  in  queftion  takes  fire,  and  burns  like  fpirit  of  wine, 
till  it  is  entirely  exhaufted.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  had 
many  virtues  attributed  to  them,  but  are  at  prefent  only 
known  as  an  ingredient  in  feveral  of  our  compofitions.  By 
its  bitter  quality,  dittany  is  faid  to  kill  toads. 

Rue,  by  its  aromatic  quality,  is  heating,  cordial  and  fu- 
dorific  ; all  the  parts  are  ufed  in  medicine,  except  the  roots. 
Wild  Syrian-rue  poflefl'es  the  fame  virtues  in  its  native  foil, 
which  is  Egypt,  Syria,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

The  leaves  of  Linking  black-hellebore  are  very  acrid  to 
the  tafle,  and  highly*  purgative.  Thofe  of  the  green-flowered 
kind,  being  dried  and  powdered,  are  accounted  good  to 
kill  worms  in  children ; the  former  fpecies  is  dangerous, 
The  country-people,  however,  frequently  give  the  powder 
of  it  likewife  to  their  children  for  worms  : but  how  danger- 
pus  a medicine  it  is,  may  be  underflood  by  the  following  faff, 
related  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Martyn.  Some  years  ago, 
when  the  ground  \yas  povered  with  a deep  {now,  a flock  of 
fheep,  in  Ox-meadow,  near  Fulborn,  in  Cambridgefhire, 
finding  nothing  but  this  herb  above  the  fnow,  eat  plentifully 
of  it.  They  loon  appeared  much  out  of  order,  and  moft 
of  them  died  : fuch  as  were  faved  haying  fome  oil  ad-  , 
miniflered  to  them  in  time,  which  made  them  vomit  up  the 
pernicious  herb.  Some  of  thofe  who  died,  being  opened, 
*iyere  found  to  have  the  flomach  greatly  inflamed,  In 
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Weftmoreland,  where  this  plant  grows  ui  great  abundance, 
it  has  obtained,  from  its  pernicious  quality,  the  name  of 
felon-grafs.  Adanfon  fays,  that  a clyller  of  an  ounce  of  a 
decoftion  of  its  root  is  preferable  to  any  other  remedy  in 
apopleflick  fits. 

Moufe-tail  is  fo  termed  from  its  feeds,  which,  after  the 
fall  of  the  flowers,  grow  in  flender  fpikes,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  refembling  a moufe’s  tail. 

All  the  fpecies  of  crowfoot  are  remarkably  acrid  ; yet  in 
dome  parts  of  France  they  eat  the  tuberous  roots  of  a few 
fpecies  without  any  bad  confequences.  The  frelh  roots  of 
ranunculus  acris  are  ufed  by  the  peafantsas  an  excellent  cau- 
tery for  their  cattle.  Ranunculus  fccleratus  is  faid  to  prove 
mortal  to  Iheep  which  feed  upon  it. 

The  berries  of  herb-chrillopher,  which  are  of  a firming 
black,  and  of  the  fize  of  peafe,  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  very 
noxious  quality.  A fingle  berry  is  inflant  death  to  poultry 
.and  other  birds.  The  root  of  a fpecies  of  herb-chrillopher, 
a native  of  North-America,  where  it  is  denominated  black 
fnake-root,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  common  fnake-root,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  an  antidote  agamfl  poifon,  and  particularly 
•that  of  the  rattle  fnake. 

Wood  anemone  with  blue  flowers  tinged  with  purple, 
which  grows  naturally  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surry,  and  Looton- 
hoo,  in  Bedfordfhire,  has  its  leaves  frequently  covered  with 
the  eggs  of  an  in  fed,  whereby  the  plant,  before  the  expan - 
fton  of  its  flowers,  is  frequently  miftaken  for  a fern. 

Anemones,  or  wind-flowers,  (fo  the  Greek  name  imports,) 
were  fo  called,  from  a fuppofition  foolilhly  entertained  by 
the  ancients,  that  the  flowers  of  thefe  plants  never  open, 
except  in  a brifk  wind. 

The  feeds  of  great  wild  climber,  or  traveller’s  joy,  a fpe- 
cies of  virgin’s  bower,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges 
in  many  parts  of  England,  make  a very  fine  appearance  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  when  they  cover  the  hedges  with 
their  plumes  or  white  hairs.  Thefe,  from  their  refemblance 
to  beards,  have  occafioned  the  plant  to  be  generally  known, 
at  that  feafon,  among  the  Country  people,  by  the  name  of 
pld  man’s  beard.  It  is  very  acrid  to  the  tafte,  and  without 
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any  fmell ; it  is  frequently  ufed  as  a cauftic,  and  for  cleanf- 
ing  old  ulcers.  The  root  is  faid  to  be  purgative. 

The  leaves  of  all  thefpecies  of  clematis  being  bruifed,  and 
applied  to  the  {kin,  burn  it  into  carbuncles,  as  in  the  plague  ; 
and,  if  applied  to  the  noftrils  in  a fultry  day,  immediately 
after  being  cropped,  will  caufe  the  fame  uneafy  fenfation  as 
a flame  applied  to  that  part  would  occafion  ; hence  the  title 
of  flammula,  or  little  flame,  by  which  this  genus  of  plants 
was  formerly  diflinguifhed. 

Mu  LTISILIQU.C  is  likewifethe  name  of  a clafs  in  Ray 
and  Boerhaave,  confiding,  as  the  foregoing  term,  of  plants 
which  have  numerous  capfules  or  feed-veflels. 

MUSC I,  Modes.  One  of  the  feven  families  or  dalles 
into  which  all  vegetables  are  divided  by  Linnaeus  in  the  Phi- 
lofophia  Botanica.  The  charafteriftics  of  tliefe  plants,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Sexual  Syftem,  are, 

I.  Anthers,  without  filaments. 

II.  The  male  flower,  conllituted  by  the  prefence  of  the 
anthers , placed  apart  from  the  female,  either  on  the  fame  or 
diftinft  roots. 

HI.  The  female  flowers  deprived  of  the pijlillum. 

IV.  The  feeds  devoid  of  both  lobes  (cotylcdones)  and 
proper  coverings  j fo  that  they  exhibit  the  naked  em- 
bryo. 

This  tribe  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  mufhrooins,  terns, 
and  fea-weed,  is  ftill  imperfeBly  known.  Dillenius,  pro- 
feffor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  was  the  firfl  who  attempted  an 
arrangement  of  them.  In  his  Catalogtis  Plantarum  circa 
Gilfahi,  publifhed  at  Francfort,  in  1719;  and  afterwards 
in  his  Hiltoria  Mufcorum,  pubhflied  at  Oxford,  in  1*4;, 
he  divides  the  MolTes  into  fixteen  genera.  This  arrange- 
ment however,  includes  the  lichens,  fome  of  the  tuci, 
and  other  plants  which  belong  to  very  different  families. 
The  work  in  queftion  is,  notwithftanding,  valuable,  m hav- 
ing introduced  the  knowledge  of  upwards  of  two ' hftndred 
plants,  which  were  unknown  before  Dillenius  : it  is,  be(id<  *, 
of  all' his  works  of  this  kind,  the  befl  executed,  both  for 
the  defections  and  figures,  and  flhould  ferve  as  a model  10 
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fuch  .authors 'as  Intend  to  publifli  in  detail  the  hiftory  of  any 
particular  family  of  plants.  ..  . 

Micheli,  in  a work  entitled,  Nova  Plantarum  Genera, 
pubhfhed  at  blorence,  in  folio,  in  1729,  divides  the  modes 
into  two  leffions,  from  the  figure  and  -fkuation  o£  their 
flowers.  Thefe  fe£lions  comprehend  together  fifteen  gene- 
la,  amongft  which  are  improperly  arranged,  like  {hole  of 
Dillenius,  feveral  of  the  lichens  and  other  fea-weed. 

The  difcovery  of  the  feeds  of  the  molTes,  though  made 
h)  Dillenius  in  1,19,  is  arrogated  by  Linnaeus  to  himfelf, 
who  did  not  begin  to  write  till  17.35.  Vide  Fructus. 

In  Ray  s method  the  modes  form  the  third  clafs ; in 
Tournefort’s  they  conftitute  a Angle  genus,  by  the  name  of 
vnifcus,  in  the  firlt  feflion  of  the  feventeenth  clafs,  which 
comprehends  the  moffes,  muflnooms,  and  fome  of  the  alga 
pr  fea-weed,  and  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  afperma %, 
OI  P^ants  without  feed  ; the  feeds  of  the  modes  not  having 
been  dete&ed  by  Tournefort. 

In  the  Sexual  Syflem,  thefe  plants  conllitute  the  l'econd 
order  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia , which  contains  all  the  plants, 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit  are  wanting,  or 
not  confpicuous.  This  order  is  fubdivided  into  eleven 
genera,  from  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  calyx,  which, 
in  thefe  plants,  is  a veil  or  cover  like  a Monk’s  cowl,  that 

fs  Placed  over  the  male  organs  or  tops  of  the  ftamina]  and 
denominated  calyptra;  from  the  fexes  of  the  plants,  which 
bear  male  and  female  flowers,  fometimes  on  the  fame,  fome- 
times  on  diflinft  roots  ; and  from  the  manner  of  growth  of 
the  female  flowers,  which  are  fometimes  produced  fingly 
fometimes  in  bunches  or  cones.  Thefe  diftinaions  are 
rnoflly  borrowed  from  Dillenius,  whofe  excellence  in  dc 
veloping  this  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Linmeus  verv 
readily  Acknowledges.  . * 

Mbsii,  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  fifty.fixth  order  in 
i-mntenss  Iragmeats  of  a Natural  Method,  confiding  of 
•he  following  genera,  which  are  exaBly  thefe  of  the  feconrl 
order  m the  dais  cryptogam,^  and  agree  in  the  general  cha- 
{deters  jufl  mentioned.  • 

Bryum, 
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Lmnaean  Genera. 

Enghfb  Names. 

Bryum, 

Buxbaumia. 

— 

Thread-mofs. 

Foniirialis , — 

— * 

Water-mofs. 

Hypnum,  — 

— 

Feather- mofs. 

Lycopodium , — 

— 

Club-mofs. 

Mnium,  — 

— 

Marfli-mofs. 

Phafcum,  — • 

— 

Earth- mofs. 

Polytrichum,  — 

— 

Golden  maiden-hair. 

Porella , — 

— 

Hair-mofs. 

Sphagnum , — 

— 

Bog-mofs. 

Splachrmm,  — 

— 

Bottle-mots. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

' 

Thefe  plants  refemble  the  pines,  firs,  and  other  evergreens 
of  that  clafs,  in  the  form  and  difpofkion  of  their  leaves, 
and  manner  of  growth  of  the  female  flowers,  which  arc 
generally  formed  into  a cone. 

They  frequently  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  like  a carpet, 
upon  the  ground,  trees,  and  ftones,  being  generally  colleft- 
ed  into  bunches  or  tufts.  The  fmalleft,  as  buxbaumia,  are 
only  four  lines,  or  the  third  part  of  an  inch,  in  height ; and 
the  largefl  fpecies  of  lycopodium,  do  not  exceed  five  or  fix 
inches. 

Few  of  the  mofles  are  annual  plants : fmall  as  they  are, 
the  greater  number  are  perennial  and  evergreens.  Their 
growth  is  remarkably  flow,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  time 
which  the  anthers,  or  male  organs,  take  to  ripen ; this, 
reckoning  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  anthers  to  the 
difperfion  of  their  powder  or  male  dull  lor  the  purpofe  of 
impregnation,  is  generally  four  or  fix  months. 

Although  preferved  dry  feveral  years,  thefe  plants  have 
the  Angular  property  of  refuming  their  original  verdure  upon 
being  moillened  ; perhaps,  they  hkewile  relume  their  vege- 
tative faculty — a circumftance  which  luture  experiments 
muff  determine. 

Mofles  delight  in  a cool  moift  fituation,  and  north  cxpo- 
fure,  where  they  are  fereened  from  the  fun. 

6 The 
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The  Roots  are  fibrous,  {lender,  branched  and  fhort. 

The  Stems  and  branches  are  cylindric,  and  weak;  they 
creep  upon  the  ground,  and  ftrike  root  on  every  fide. 

The  Leaves  are  very  fmall  and  undivided,  and  differ 
with  refpefr  to  fituation,  being  either  alternate,  oppofrte,  or 
placed  by  fours  round  the  flalk. 

They  have  no  foot-ftalk,  nor  middle  rib  that  is  percep- 
tible, being  feated  immediately  upon  the  Hem,  half  of 
which  they  embrace  in  golden  maiden-hair;  fo  that  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  true  leaves,  any  more  than  thofeof  the 
palms  and  lerns. 

Thefe  plants,  like  the  pines,  are  covered  with  no  fort  of 
down  or  pubefcence. 

TheFLOWERS  are  univerfally  male  and  female;  in  lyco- 
podium, fphagnum,  phafeum,  hypnum,  and  water-mofs, 
the  male  flowers  are  produced  upon  the  fame  plant  with  the 
female,  and  Hand  above  them ; in  golden  maiden-hair,  the 
flowers  of  diffcient  fexes  are  produced  on  diftinft  plants ; in 
jnnium  and  bryum  they  are  produced,  fometimes  on  the  fame, 
fometimes  on  diftinft  plants. 

The  male  flowers,  which  confifl  entirely  of  the  anthers , 
and  their  covering,  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  clufters  from 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  angles  of  the  leaves;  and 
are  feated  immediately,  upon  the  branches,  as  in  porella, 
and  water-mofs;  or  fupported  by  a long  foot-llalk,  as  in 
bryum  and  golden  maiden  hair. 

The  female  flowers,  which  generally  refemble  capfules  or 
cones,  are  all  placed  immediately  upon  the  flem  or  branches 
without  any  foot-llalk,  and  proceed  fingly,  either  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  or  fummit  of  the  branches.  When 
produced  upon  the  fame  plant  with  the  male,  they  arc  always 
placed  under  them. 

The  female  cones  of  the  moffes  greatly  refemble,  as  we 
jiat e laid,  thofe  of  the  pines,  and  other  evergreen  trees  of 
thatclafs;  the  fcales  which  form  them  are  true  leaves,  each 
containing,  in  its  wing  or  angle,  a fingle  feed.  When  the 
feeds  are  upe,  the  cones  in  quefhon  probably  open,  for  their 
difperfion.  When  fhut,  they  refemble  buds,  and  have 

fometimes 
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fomeiimes  been  ignorantly  miflaken  for  fuch.  The  female 
flowers  of  the  genus  porella  have  not  yet  been  difcovered. 

The  Flower-cup  in  this  order,  if  it  can  be  called  fuch, 
is  that  appearance  refembling  a veil  or  monk’s  cowl,  which, 
in  the  male  flowers,  covers,  or  is  fufpended  over,  the  tops 
of  the  ftamina,  like  an  extinguifher,  and  is  termed  by  Lin- 
naeus, calyptra.  From  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  this  cover, 
which  falls  before  the  opening  of  the  anthers , are  the  genera 
of  this  tribe  of  plants  chiefly  diflinguiffied  by  Ddlenius, 
pnd,  after  him,  by  Linnaeus. 

The  Petals  in  this  order  are  univerfally  wanting. 

The  male  and  female  parts  of  generation  in  this  numerous 
clafs  of  plants,  have,  been  deferibed  above.  The  flowers 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  faid  to  be  male  and  female.  In  the 
genus  buxkftutJiia,  fo  named  from  Dr.  Buxbaum,  a German, 
who  fjrft  4ifc°yered  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aflracan, 
\ repeated  obfervations  fee;n  to  eftablifh  it  beyond  a doubt, 
ihat  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite.  After  the  fall  of  the 
putward  covering  or  veil,  formerly  mentioned,  the  anther f 
are  found  to  be  covered  with  another  hood,  termed  by  Lin- 
naeus, operculum , within  which,  both  Mr.  Martyn  and  Dr. 
Linnaeus  difcovered  an  anther  a fufpended  by  its  filament; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  capfule,  formerly  confidered  as  the 
anthera,  were  found  feveral  feeds  under  the  form  of  a yel- 
low-green impalpable  powder,  more  unfiuous  than  that  of 
the  other  moffes. 

This  fingularity  obferved  in  the  genus  buxbaumia  might 
create  a fpfpicion  that  the  other  moITes,  which  have  their 
anthers  covered,  like  it,  with  an  operculum , have,  hkewife, 
their  flamina  or  male  organs  contained  within  the  fame 
covers  with  the  female ; and  that  what  have  hitherto  been 
judged  feeds  in  the  cones  of  the  plants  regarded  as  female, 
are,  in  faff,  only  buds  or  Ihoots  which  perform  the  office 
of  feeds.  But  the  knowledge  wehatfe  acquired  of  the  nature 
of  the  anthers  of  the  other  molfes,  and  of  the  powder  or 
duff  which  they  contain,  is  fufficient  demonllrarion,  that 
what  has  been  termed  the  capfule  in  the  genus  buxbaurniu,  is 
really  an  anthera , which  it  every  way  refembles  externally, 

although 
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although  foinevdiat  different  in  its  interrial  druflure;  that  it 
contains  a powder  ol  the  fame  nature  with  the  male  dull  of 
other  plants;  arid  nnally,  that  it  is  only  a Jlamen,  or  male 
flower;  the  female  flower  being  moll  probably  to  be  found 
on  another  individual. 

With  refpeft  to  the  powder  contained  in  the  anthers  of 
the  modes,  Dillemus  allures  us,  that  he  has  frequently  fown 
ol  it,  with  a view  to  afcertain  its  real  nature,  but  could 
never  difcover  in  it  the  linalled  tendency  to  vegetate,  like 
feed ; on  the  contrary,  the  experiments  of  the  fame  ingenU 
ous  naturalift,  and  of  the  learned  Haller,  fufficiently  evince, 
that  the  powder  ol  the  female  tops  or  cones  of  tnnium  being 
fown,  forms  produblions  in  every  thing  fimilar  to  the  parent 
plant. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  cones  and 
liars  obferved  in  the-  moffes,  are  female  flowers ; and  that 
the  capfules  and  fin.ill  bodies  endowed  with  a germinating 
faculty,  which  are  found  between  the  fcales  of  thefe  cones, 
are  tiue  feeds,  or  at  lead,  fhoots  and  fuckers  which  fupply 
their  place. 

The  moffes  in  general  arealmod  taftelefs,  have  few  juices, 
and  being  once  dried,  do  not  readily  imbibe  moiflyre  from 
the  air.  Thofe  which  grow  in  water,  being  thrown  into 
the  fire,  turn  red,  and  are  reduced  to  afhes  without  re- 
ceiving  or  communicating  any  flame;  on  which  account  fom$ 
fuperditious  people,  the  Siberians  in  particular,  place  water- 
rnofs  in  their  chimnies,  as  a prefervative  againd  fire. 

from  the  male  flowers  of  fome  of  the  modes,  particu- 
larly of  lycopodium , is  difperfed  a prodigious  quantity  of 
yellow,  fulphureous,  and  inflammable  dud,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Olearius,  fparkles  in  the  fire  like  falt-petre,  and  is 

known,  like  that  of  the  pines,  by  the  name  of  vegetable 
fulphur.  ° 

. M°a  of  thc  mofrcs  are  purgative.  The  feta  go  of  Dille- 
n.us  operates  both  by  vomiting  and  purging,  and  is  reckoned 
as  violent  and  dangerous  as  hellebore.  Golden  maiden-hair 
is  a powerful  fudorific, 

A fpecies  of  lycopodium , a native  of  India,  and  didin-, 

guifhed 
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guiffied  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  by  the  name  of  tana-pouef, 
is  faid  to  be  a mighty  incentive  to  venery,  and  to  be  fre- 
quently u fed  by  the  Indians  for  that  purpofe. 

A decofftion  of  lycopodium  is  employed,  with  fuccefs, 
by  the  country  people  in  violent  diarrhoeas.  The  male  duft 
is-  recommended  for  nephritic  pains,  and  fuppreffions  of 
urine.  The  fame  powder  in  deco&ion  is  ufed  externally 
for  deftroying  lice. 

With  a large  fpecies  of  fphagnum , the  inhabitants  of 
Siberia  fluff  cufhions  and  beds. 

All  thefe  plants  are  of  wonderful  efficacy  in  preferving  dry 
fiich  bodies  as  are  fufceptible  of  moifture;  and  in  retaining, 
for  a long  time,  the  humidity  of  young  plants,  without  ex- 
pofing  them  to  putrefaftion.  For  tliis  reafon,  fuch  plants 
as  are  to  be  fent  to  any  confiderable  diflance,  are  generally 
wrapp  ed  u p i n mo  fs . 

MtTSCOSE,,  the  name  of  the  twentieth  clafsin  Herman- 
nus’s  Method ; confifting  of  plants  without  flower-cup  or 
petals.  Thefe  are  the  ferns,  and  moffes  juft  defcribed  : for 
as  to  the  calyp/ra  or  hood  which  covers  the  male  organs  of 
the  latter  clafs  of  plants,  and  is  now  conftdered  as  the  calyx, 
it  had  either  not  engaged  the  attention  of  botanifts  in  the  time 
of  Herman,  or,  at  leaft,  had  been  conftdered  as  a part  uncon- 
nected with  the  flower.  Some  modern  botanifts  even  are  ftill 
of  opinion  that  the  mofles  want  both  flower-cup  and  petals. 

MUT1LUS  Flos,  a mutilated  flower ; a flower  fo  called 
which  is  occaftonally  deprived  of  either  all  its  petals,  or  of 
the  greater  part. 

Mutilation  in  flowers  is  oppofed  to  luxuriance,  and 
generally  af'cribed  to  a defefft  of  heat. 

In  cold  climates,  the  following  plants,  which  are  natives, 
fome  of  warm,  fome  of  temperate  countries,  are  fubjeft  to 
lofe  their  petals,  yet  bear  flowers  and  feeds. 

Tufjilago  anandrla. 

Campanula  perfoliata. 

Campanula  euphraftce  foliis. 

Rubeola  patula. 

Salvia  aua  horminum  fylvejl.  lavendulcs  flore. 

La  mi  um 
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Lamiam  folio  caulem  ambiente  minus. 

Ruellia  capfidis  teretibus . 

Convolvulus  pes  tigridis. 

Lychnis  apetala  lapponica. 

Si  lew  porknjis.  * 

Ci flus  fal ids  folio. 

Helianihemum  fiore  maculofo. 

M.  Adanfon  affirms  that  the  fame  thing  happens  at  Paris 
to  fea-mdk -wort,  water-purflane,  and  ammannia. 

Some  of  the  campanulas,  particularly  that  with  eye-bright 
leaves,  either  occafionaliy  lofe  their  petals  altogether,  or  pro- 
duce them  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible. 

Flowers  which  always  want  the  petals,  and  are  not,  like 
the  mutilated  flowers,  only  occafionaliy  deprived  of  them, 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  apetaious.  Vide  Apeta- 
LVS  Flos. 


N. 

XTECTARIUM,  from  neftar,  the  fabled  drink  of  the 
^ §ods;  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a part  of  the  corolla, 
or  appendage  to  the  petals,  appropriated  for  containing  the 
honey,  a fpecies  of  vegetable  fait  under  a fluid  form,  that 
oozes  from  the  plant,  and  is  the  principal  food  of  bees  and 
other  infefts. 

Notwithftanding  this  definition,  which  feems  to  confider 
the  ne&arium  to  be  as  neceffary  a part  of  the  corolla  as  the 
petals,  it  is  certain  that  all  flowers  are  not  provided  with 
this  appendage;  neither  indeed  is  it  effential  to  fruaification. 

There  is,  befides,  a manifeft  impropriety  in  terming  the 
ncdlanum  a part  of  the  corolla.  Linnaeus  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  have  termed  it  apart  or  appendage  of  the  ftarmna, 
calyx,  or  pointal,  as  the  appearance  in  queftion  is  confined 
to  no  particular  part  of  the  flower,  but  is  as  various  m point 
of  fituation,  as  of  form.  The  truth  is,  the  term  nedlarium 
is  exceedingly  vague;  and,  if  any  determinate  meaning  can 

C “ ” j°  lf’  **  eKPre^ve  fingularities  which 

are  oblervcd  in  the  different  parts  of  flowers. 

The 
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The  tube,  or  lower  part  of  flowers  With  one  petdl,  Lin- 
naeus confiders  as  a true  ncEiarium,  becaufe  it  is  generally 
Found  to  contain  the  fweet  liquor  formerly  mentioned.  This 
liquor  Pontedera  compares  to  that  called  amnios  in  preg- 
nant animals,  which  enters  the  fertile  or  impregnated  feeds  : 
but  that  this  is  not  at  lead  its  foie  ufe,  is  evident  from  this 
circurfrftarice,  that  the  honey  c'r  liquor  in  queftion  is  to  be 
found  in  flowers  whefe  there  either  are  no  feeds,  or  thofe 
which,  from  the  want  of  male  organs,  cannot  be  impregnat- 
ed. Thus  the  male  flowers  of  nettle  and  willow  ; the  female 
flowers  of  fea-fide  laurel,  and  black  bryony;  the  male  and 
female  flowers  of  clutia,  hggelarln , and  butcher’s  broom, 
all  abound  with  the  honey  orneftar  alluded  to. 

Dr.  VailJant  was  of  opinion  that  the  neEtarium  was  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  the  corolla  ; for  which  feafon  he  diflinguifhed 
the  lingular  appearances  in  fennel-flower  and  columbine, 
by  the  name  of  petals  : the  coloured  leaves,  which  are  now 
termed  the  petals,  he  denominates  the  flower- cup. 

That  the  neffarium,  however,  is  frequently  diftinFt  front 
the  petals,  is  evident,  both  from  the  well-known  examples 
juft  mentioned,  as  likewife  from  the  flowers  of  monk’s-hood, 
hellebore,  ifopyrum ; fennel-flower  of  Crete,  barren  wort, 
grafs-of-Parnaflus,  chocolate-nut,  cherleria , and  fauvagefia. 

Thefe  general  obfervationS  being  premifed,  we  proceed  to 
take  a nearer  and  more  particular  view  of  the  principal  diver- 
fities,  both  in  form  and  fituation,  of  this  ftriking  appendage 
to  the  flower. 

I.  In  many  flowers,  the  neclarlum  is  lhaped  like  a fpur 
or  horn  ; and  that  either  in  flowers  of  one  petal,  as  valerian, 
water-milfoil,  ( utricularia ) butter-wort,  and  calves- fnout ; 
or  in  fuch  as  have  more  than  one,  as  lark-fpur,  violet,  fuma- 
tory,  balfam,  and  orchis. 

II.  In  the  following  plants,  the  ncEfarium  is  properly  a 
part  of  the  corolla,  as  lying  within  the  fubflance  of  the 
petals  : ranunculus,  lily,  iris,  crown-imperial,  water-leaf, 
motile-tail,  ananas  orpine-apple,  dog’s  tooth  violet,  pipe- 
ridge  bufh,  vallijueria,  hsrmannia,  uvularia,  and  Jwertia. 

III.  The  ncElarmm  is  frequently  placed  in  a feries  or  row1 

within 
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within  the  petals,  though  entirely  unconnefted  with  their 
fubftance.  In  this  fituation  it  often  refembles  a cup,  as  in 
narcitTus.  A neSiarium  of  this  kind  is  faid  by  Linnaeus  to 
crown  the  corolla.  The  following  are  examples:  daffodil, 
fea-daffodil,  campion,  vifcous  campion*  fwallow-wort’ 
Jlapcha,  cynanchum,  nepenthes,  cherleria,  balfam-tree,  Afri- 
can fpirasa,  witch-hazel,  olax,  and  paflion-flower. 

IV.  In  Indian  crefs,  buckler  muftard,  ( Bfcutella ) Bar- 
badoes  cherry,  and  fnonotropa,  the  nehlanum  is  fituated  upon 

or  makes  part  of  the  calyx.  r ’ 

V.  The  neRarium  in  baflard  flower-fence,  is  feated  upon 
the  -anthers  or  tops  of  the  ftamina  ; whence  the  name  adman- 
thera,  or  glandular  anthera,  which  has  been  given  to  this 
genus  of  plants.  In  the  following  lift  it  is  placed  upon 
the  filaments  : bean  caper,  bay,  fraxinella,  marvel  of  Peru 
oell-flower,  lead-wort,  roella,  and  commelina. 

VI.  In  hyacinth,  flowering  rufh,  flock  July-flower,  and 
rocket,  the  nefianum  is  placed  upon  the  feed-bud. 

VII.  In  honey-flower,  orpine,  buck-wheat, ' col linfonia 
lafhraa,  navel-wort,  mercury,  dutia,  kiggelaria,  fea-fide’ 
laurel,  and  African  fpinea,  it  is  attached  to  the  common 
receptacle. 

Laftly,  in  ginger,  nettle,  dyer’s  weed,  heart-feed,  coftus 
turmeric,  grewia,  baftard  orpine,  vanelloe,  ferew-tree’ 
and  willow,  the  nehlarium  is  of  a very  lingular  conftruftion’ 
and  cannot  properly  fall  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads.  ’ 

A more  particular  defcnption  of  the  va,  ieties  which  occur 
in  this  ftriking  part  of  the  flower,  would  be  unneceffary  in 
this  place ; as  both  its  form  and  fituation  have  been  minutely 
attended  to  in  our  analyfis  of  the  feveral  natural  orders  or 
families  of  plants. 

I"  discriminating  the  genera,  the  neSlarium  often  furnifhes 
an  effential  charafter. 

Plants  which  have  the  "Barium  dirtinft  from  the  nctals 
tl,at  ,s,  not  lodged  wrthi'n  their  fubftance,  are  affirmed  hv- 

‘°  be  Sencrally  poilonous.  The  following  are 
adduced  as  examp  es : monk’s-hood,  hellebore,  columbine, 
fennel-flower,  grafs-of-Parnaffus,  barren-wort,  oleander, 
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marvel  of  Peru,  bean  caper,  fucculent  fwallow-wort,  frax- 
inella,  and  honey-flower. 

The  term  neSlarium,  by  which  this  part  of  the  flower  has 
been  diftinguifhed,  is  the  invention  of  Linnaeus,  who  pre- 
tends even  to  have  firft  recognized  the  part  in  queflion.  It 
is  certaiiv  however,  that  Tournefort,  in  1694,  obferved 
it  in  the  paflion-flower,  fwallow-wort,  and  fome  other  plants; 
and  that  Vaillant,  in  1718,  regarded  it  as  a part  depending 
upon  the  petals,  which  did  not  mem  any  particular  appel- 
lation. 

NOMINA,  names. 

The  diftinguifhing  of  plants  and  collections  of  plants  by 
particular  names  was  a neceflary  confequence  of  their 
methodical  diftribution  into  clafles,  genera,  and  fpecies. 

The  principles  laid  down  on  this  fubjeCt  by  Linnaeus,  who 
has  new-modelled  the  names,  as  well  as  genera  of  former 
botanifts,  fall  properly  to  be  confidered  in  this  place.  And, 
firft,  of  the 


Names  of  Claffes  and  Orders. 

{.  The  ancient  botanifts  diftinguifhed  many  of  their  clafles 
by  primitive  names;  that  is,  names  not  expreflive  of  any 
particular  character  in  the  plants  which  compofe  them. 
Hence  thegrafles  of  Tragus  ; the  ferns,  mofles,  mufhrooms, 
and  thiftles  of  Dodonteus;  the  palms  and  orchides  ot  Lobe- 
lius ; the  lettuces,  mallows,  and  cucumbers  of  Zaluzianfki; 
the  night-fhades,  poppies,  and  Bryonies  of  Cafpar  Bauhin  ; 
the  campanulas  and  borages  of  John  Bauhin. 

Mr.  Adrien  Royen  is  the  firft,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
of  the  moderns,  who  has  eftablifhed  for  a principle,  that 
the  name  ot  every  clafs  ought  to  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  fome  well-known  or  remarkable  genus  in  it. 

Modern  fyftematic  writers,  ftudious  to  abridge  the  fcience 
of  botany,  by  fupprefling  all  fuperfluous  characters,  and 
keeping  the  raoft  eft’ential  only  in  view,  have  eftablilhed, 
that  the  name  of  the  clafs  fhould  not  be  fimpleor  primitive, 
but  expreflive  of  a certain  character  or  characters  found  in  all 
the  plants  which  compofe  it.  Hence  the  leguminous,  fill- 


NOM 


quofe,  berry-bearing,  umbelliferous,  and  laflefcent  plants 
of  Morifon  ; the  crofs-fhaped,  and  butterfly  fhaped  flowers 
of  Tournefort ; the  rough-leaved  plants,  thofe  which  flower 
at  the  joints  and  fonn  a head,  of  Ray;  the  enjatce,  campa- 
nacea,  and  other  orders  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural 
Method;  and  all  the  clafles  of  the  Sexual  Syftem. 

The  inconveniences  anfing  from  a flrift  compliance  with 
this  rule,  are  two : firfl,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a name 
which  ffiall  be  expreflive  of  fome  circumftance  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  genera  of  any  particular  clafs.  Thus,  many 
genei  a of  the  firfl  clafs  in  the  Sexual  Method,  monandria , 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  referred  to  the  fecond  and 
third  clafles,  diandria  and  triandria , the  number  of  Jiamina 
being  either  one,  two  or  three.  In  like  manner,  the  clafs 
icofandria  contains  plants  which  have  not  the  circumftance 
ex  ore  fled  in  the  title  ; the  number  of  ftamina  being  generally 
more,  fometimes  lefs  than  twenty  : befides,  the  effential  cha- 
raffer  of  this  clafs,  which  is  the  infertion  of  the  ftamina  and 
petals  into  the  inner  part  of  the  calyx,  is  not  even  alluded 
to  in  the  title.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  genus  cleome  does 
not  po fiefs  the  character  exprefled  in  the  title  tetradynamia , 
to  which  clafs  it  belongs.  Examples  of  the  like  impropriety 
might  be  adduced  from  the  clalfes  moncecia , dicecia,  and 
polygamia  of  the  Sexual  Method,  and  from  the  names  of  claflTes 
in  other  fyftems. 

The  other  inconvenience  juft  mentioned  arifes  from  em- 
ploying names  expreflive  of  feveral  charaaeriftic  marks;  as 
thefe,  in  fuch  cafes,  being  too  long  and  complex,  aflume 
a barbarous  appearance,  and  become  unintelligible.  Wa- 
chendorffius  s clafles  are  particularly  faulty  in  this  refpea. 
His  pollaplojlemmopetalce,  cieuthcromacrojlemones,  and  dijidtno- 
noplcmttherce , furnifh  ftriking  examples. 

II.  The  names  of  clafles  and  orders  fhould  confift  of  a 

fingle  word.  AH  Linnaeus’s  claflical  names  are  of  this 
fort.  , 

Cacfalpinus  has  employed  definitions  inftead  of  names  in 
h.s  arrangement.  Tournefort  and  Rivinus  have  frequently 
made  unnecefTary  repetitions  at  the  head  of  each  clafs,  oc- 
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cafrcmed  generally  from  the  circumftance  of  affixing  part  of. 
the  fame  name  to  two  different  claffes.  Thus  the  firft  clafs 
in  Rivinus’s  Method  confiffs  ol  per  fe£f.  Ample,  regular  flowers- 
with  one  petal  ; the  eleventh  clafs  of  the  fame  method  is 
defined  to  confiftof  flowers  with  one  petal  that  are  perfeft, 
fimple,  and  irregular.  In  like  manner,,  the  definition  ot 
Tournefort’s  firft  clafs  is  expreffive  of  the  fimplicity  and 
regularity  of  the  flowers  contained  in  it,  which  confift  of  a. 
Angle  petal,  that  is  bell-lhaped ; the  fourth,  of  the  fimpli- 
city and  irregularity  of  the  flowers  contained  in  it,  which 
confiftof  a Angle  petal,  that  is  lip-fhaped. 

III.  Names  of  claffes  and  orders,  taken  from  the  name 
of  any  plant  or  genus  of  plants,  are  only  to  be  ufed,  ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  in  natural  methods.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  palms,  ferns,  moffes,  fea-weed,  mufhrooms,  graffes, 
archideee,  corydales,  cucurbitacea,  calamariee , rhceadesy  cary- 
tpbyllaei , and  piperita;  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  ; the  paltiue, 
lilia.  gramina , of  Royen’s  Natural  Method.  Stfch  names 
are  certainly  convenient,  as  they  ferve  to  recall  the  idea  of 
the  general  relations  of  each  family  or  order  ; relations, 
which  are,  in  a manner,  collefiled  in  the  plant  from  which 
the  claflical  name  is  derived.  The  claflic  and  generic  name, 
however,  is  at  no  time  to  be  precifely  the  fame;  as,  befides 
the  manifeft  impropriety  of  arranging  a thing  under  itfelf, 
the  greateft  confufion  would  enfue  from  fuch  arrangement. 
For  I this  reafon,  Linnaeus,  when  he  ufes  claflical  names  of 
this  kind,  generally  changes  the  name  of  the  genus  which 
l'uggefted  the  claflical  name  in  qneftion.  Thus  in  the  natural 
order  palmer,  no  genus  of  that  name  is  to  be  found.  In  like 
manner,  the  genus  filix,  one  of  the  ferns,  is  changed  for 
pteris,  becaufe  he  has  diftinguifhed  that  order  of  plants  by 
the  general  or  claflical  name  of  /dices.  It  is  upon  the  fame 
principle  that  the  ingenious  Roycn  has  fubftituted  the  (Meek 
name liriutn,  mftead  ot  liliurn , the  more  common  name  ui 
that  genus,  bccaufe  lilia  is  the  name  by  which  he  has  diftin- 
guilhed  the  clafs. 

IV.  Names  of  claffes  and  orders  are  not  to  be  derived 

from  the  habit,  virtues,  and  fallible  qualities  ot  plants,  not 

irom 
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*Krom  the  form,  fituation,  and  other  circumflances  of  the 
a<oots  and  leaves  ; as  iuch  appellations  are  not  in  the  fpirit 
of  fyfteiu atic  arrangement.  To  this  cenfure  is  fubje&ed  the 
tor dialts,  dorfiferte,  and  Ju cculenta:  ot  lome  botanilts  ; the 
capil lares  of  Morifon  and  Ray  ; the  bulbofce  of  Caefalpinus  ; 
the  ajpcrifolia  of  Ray  ; .the  vert  ic  Wat  a:  and  -Jellata  of  the  fame 
author. 

Names  of  the  Genera. 

I.  A genus  of  plants  being  a collection  of  fpecies  which 
agree  m the  parts  of  fruClification,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  mu  ft  be  marked  or  diftinguilhed 
b)  the  fame  gcnerical  name.  Thus  the  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron,  being  confidered  by  Linnaeus  as  forming  one  genus, 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  generical  name  citrus,  in  this  man- 
ner, curus  aurantiuin , the  orange,  citrus  medica,  the  citron- 
tree,  citrus  medica  bmon,  the  lemon  ; this  lalt  being  efteem- 
ed  a variety  of  the  citron,  in  like  manner  as  the  lhaddock, 
termed  citrus  aurantium  decumana,  is  of  the  orange.  Thefe 
iruits  were  reckoned  three  drftinCt  genera  by  Tournefort. 

II.  The  generical  name  is  not  only  to  be  the  fame,  but 
^ngl-  £he  plants  ot  the  fame  genus.  Hence  there  is 
an  impropriety  in  diltinguilhing  blue  monk’s-hood  or  aconite, 
as  did  Bauiiin,  by  the  additional  name  of  napellus  ■ and  the 
w hoi efome  fpecies  of  die  fame  genus,  by  that  of  anthora. 

III.  The  fame  generic  name  is  not  to  be  applied  to  two 
different  genera.  Hence  the  acomtum  ol  Ray  is  changed  for 
helleborus  ; the  caltha  of  Tournefort  into  calendula  ; the  ea- 
rner aria  ot  Ddlenius  into  montia ; the  Jherardia  of  Vaillant 
into  verbena  : the  names  fo  changed  having  been  ufed  to  de- 
nominate other  genera,  with  which  thole  in  queftion  have 
no  corineftion. 

IV.  Whoever  conltitutcs  a new  genus,  fays  Linn  tens, 
is  bound  iikewife  to  give  it  a name. 

V.  The  generic  name  of  a plant  is  to  be  fixed,  before  any 
attention  be  given  to  its  name  as  a fpecies. 

VI.  Generic  names  confiding  of  two  entire  diflinCt  words, 
Linnaius  is  of  opinion  Ihould  be  t tally  ex,. lode  '.  For 
this  realon  he  has  changed  the  bell  a donna , centaurium  majus, 
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corona  folis , dens  leonis,  and  v'uis  ideta  of  Tournefort,  for 
atropa,  centaurea,  helianthus,  leontadon , and  vaccinium ; the 
crijla  galli  of  Dillenius,  for  rhinanthus. 

VII.  Generic  names  compounded  of  two  entiie  Latin 
words  joined  together,  are  deemed  rather  inelegant,  and  may 
be  properly  enough  changed  for  a Greek  compound  of  the 
fame  kind.  Thus  the  comaurea  of  former  botanifts,  is 
changed  by  Linnaeus  for  chryfocoma,,  the  etymology  of  which 
i£  the  fame. — The  names  of  the  following  genera,  although 
of  Latin  compofition,  are  retained  by  Linnaeus  ; iotmarinusx 
cornu  copies,  femp  exvivum,  and  fangui [orba. 

VIII.  Generic  names  compounded  of  two  words  of  dif- 
ferent languages,  are  highly  improper.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
x^mdixindus  and  cardam indum  of  Tournefort ; the  n\oxindax 
chryfanthemzWu/n,  and  fap indus  of  Vaillant. 

IX.  The  termination  aides,  very  common  with  former 
botanical  writers,  has  been  jultly  exploded  by  Linnaeus  as 
inelegant  and  fuperfluous.  Thus  the  agrimonoides  of  Tourne- 
fort, is  changed  for  agrimonia  ; alyjjbidcs  for  alyjjiim  ; ajleroides 
for  buphtbalmum  ; cyper aides  for  car  ex ; nymph  aides  for  meny- 
anthes  ; pentaphylloides  for  potentilla  ; rhamnoides  for  hippophae ; 
ricinoides  tor  croton  ; telephioides  for  andrachne  ; tribuloides  for 
trapa ; chryjanthemoides  for  ojleojpenhum  ; cumimides  for  lagcc  - 
cia;  ajlragaloides  for  phaca  ; the  capnoidcs  of  Ray,  for  funia- 
ria  ; the  valerianelloides  of  Bauhin,  for  Valeriana.  I he  al- 
fmajlroides  and  jonthlafpioides  of  Kramer,  furnilh  likewife 

jlriking  examples  of  the  impropriety  in  queltion. 

X.  Names  of  genera  compounded  ot  two  generic  words, 
one  of  which  is  entire,  are  not  to  be  imitated.  For  this 
reafon  Linnaeus  has  changed  the  rmzwacorus  of  Tournefoit, 
for  canna  ; Wnmarciffus  for  f cilia  \ tfnagroftis  for  eriophorum ; 
Azwrocerafus  for  padus  ; the  capnoxcXus  ot  Bauhin,  for  finna- 
yia.  Greek  compounds  of  this  kind  may  be  fafely  admitted  ; 
elce agnus,  quaft  oka  agnus  ccejhis,  and  c//}ampelos,  quaji hedcra 
vitis,  furnilh  examples* 

XI.  Diminutives  from  other  genera,  or  generic  names 
formed  from  others  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  fyllables 

at  the  end,  are  improper,  as  feeming  to  indicate  a connexion, 

which. 
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which,  perhaps,  does  not  exift.  For  this  reafon  Linnaeus 
2ias  changed  the 


Old  Genera. 


Linnaan  Genera . 


Acetof ella  — — - 

"Nipellus  — — 

PAyrtillus  — — 

Lapp  ula  — — 

Fabbar/#  — — 

Rofra  — — 

AU\nanthe?nss  — 

Morocarpus  — 


of 

Ray, 

for 


rRmnex. 
Aconitum. 
Vaccinium . 
My  of ot  is. 
Sedutn. 
Rhodiola . 
Trientalis. 

Blitum . 


Lupina [ier 
Sali  unca 


of  Bauhia, 
for 


f Trifolium . 
\ Valeriana. 


AKimfrum  — — 
Kcfifrnm  — — 

Limon/wtfj  — — 

Lap  athum  — — } 

Eruca^o  — — 

CovaWodendron  — • 

Fago pyrum  — — - 


of 

TournefortJ 

for 


ri Elatine. 
Myagrum. 
Statice. 
Rumex. 
Bunias. 
Erythrina. 
^-Helxine. 


Adonkz  ' — - 

^t&xformis  — 
Emophyllum  — 
Alfma/lriformis 


of 

> Plumier, 
J for 


r Myofurus. 
J Stratiotes. 
j Thejtum. 

L Montia. 


Bwxxgoidafer 
Lenticularia — 


1 of  Micheli, 
for 


C Elvela. 
\ Lemna. 


BaUanrwVa  — — of  Vaillant,  for  Tanacetum . 


XII.  Generic  names  of  plants  borrowed  from  the  animal 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  moral  qua- 
lities, are  condemned  by  Linnaeus,  as  introducing  confu,- 
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fion  and  obscurity  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  fcicnce 
On  account  of  this  impropriety,  he  has  changed  the 


Old  Genera. 


Elephas  — 

— 

— 

Onagra  — 

— 

— 

BuglojJ'um 

— 

— 

of 

Ephemerum 

— 

— 

Tournefort, 

Stcechas  — 

for 

Scolopendrum 

— 

— 

Sphondylium 

— 

> 

Erinaceus 

— 

— 

of  Dillenius, 

Locujla  — 

— 

of 

Sol  — 

— 

y Ra)V 

Staphylinus. 

— 

' for 

A rnpelis  — 

— 



Lagopus  — 

— 

— 

Meleagris 

— 

— 

Natrix  — 

— 

— 

HippogloJJ'um 

— 

— 

of  other 

Phalangium 

— 

- 

)>  Botanifls, 

Granatum 

— 

— 

for 

Molybdcena 

— 

— 

Balanus  — 

— 

— 

Patientia 

— 

— 

Concordia 

— 

"T> 

Linnccan  Genera 
,-Rhinanthus. 
Oenothera. 
Anchufa. 
s Tradefcantia. 
Lavandula. 
Afplenium. 
'Heracleum. 

for  Hydnum. 

r Valeriana. 

< Helianthus. 
LDaucus. 

^Vitis. 

Trifolium. 

Fntillaria. 

Ononis. 

Rufcus. 
d Anthericum. 
Punica. 
Plumbago. 
Nepenthes. 
Rumex. 
^Agrimonia. 


XIII.  For  .the  famereafon,  the  nomenclature  of  botany 
fhould  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  anatomy,  pathology, 
the  materia  medica,  and  the  arts.  Hence  Linnaeus  has  chang- 
ed the  , 


Old  Genera. 
P tar  mica  — 

Cardiaca  — 

Veftcaria  • — 

Yulnetaria  — * 


of 

Tournefort, 

for 


Linnccan  Genera, 
r Achillea. 

J Leonurus. 
j AlyfTum. 

L Anthyllis. 

Au  ricula. 


NOM 


Old  Genera.  ’ Linneean  Genera. 


Auricula  — — ^ 

""Primula. 

F.plglottis  — — 

Ahragalus, 

Priapus  — — 

Nepenthes. 

Umbilicus  — — 

Cotyledon. 

Paralyjis  — — 

Primula. 

Soda  — — — 

Salfola. 

Sphacelus  — — 

of  other 

Salvia. 

Verruca  — — — 

^ Botamfls, 

Lapfana. 

Candela  — — — 

for  ^ 

Rhizophora. 

Sagitta  — — — 

* 

Sagittaria. 

Serra  — — — 

BilTerrula. 

Clitoris  — — — 

Clitoria. 

Mufcipula  — — 

Silene. 

Corona  — — — 

Helianthus. 

Burfa  — — — 

Thlafpi. 

Soled  equina  — — j 

Hippocrepis. 

XIV.  Names  pertaining  to  clafles  and  natural  orders,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  applied  to  any  particular  genus.  Hence 
Fungus , Algo,  Mufcus,  Filix,  Palma,  are  very  improper 
generic  names  : as  are  Planfa,  Arbor,  Frutex,  Suffrutex,  Her- 
ba,  and  fuch  like  terms,  from  their  very  general  nature  and 
fignifi  cation. 

XV.  Latin  diminutives,  and  other  names  of  like  origin 
expreflive  of  fome  property  in  the  parts  of  the  plants  f o 
characterized,  furnifh  proper,  though  not  elegant,  generic 
names.  Of  this  kind  are, 

Potentilla,  Lin.  (potentia,  power)  from  its  powerful  virtues. 
Pulfatilla,  Tourn.  (pulfare,  to  beat  often)  from  its  flowers 
being  tolled  and  lhaken  by  the  wind. 

Limofella,  Lin.  {limus,  '{lime)  from  its  native  foil. 
p} igel la,  Tourn.  (niger,  black)  from  the  blacknefs  of  its 
feeds. 


Clypeola, 


NOM 

Clypeola , Lin.  ( clypeus , a fhield)  from  its  fced-vciTd  refeirr- 
bling  a Ihield. 

Mitreola,  Lin;  (mitra,  a mitre)  from  its  mitre-lhaped  fruit. 

Gladiolus , Tourn.  (gladius , a fword)  from  its  fword-fhaped 
leaves. 

Samolus,  Tourn,  (Samos,  an  lfland)  from  its  place  of 
growth. 

Calendula,  Ruppius,  (calendcc , the  firft  ot  every  month)  from 
its  flowering  at  all  feafons,  and  during  every  month  in  the 
year. 

Campanula,  Tourn.  {campana,  a bell)  from  its  bell-fhaped 
flower. 

CraJJiila , Dillen.  (craJJ'us,  thick)  from  the  thicknefs  of  its 
leaves. 

primula,  Lin.  (primus,  firft)  from  its  early  flowering. 

Pinguicuta,  Tourn.  (p'mguis,  fat)  from  the  fatnefs  of  its 
leaves. 

Hirtella,  Lin.  ( hirtus , hairy)  from  the  hairinefs  of  its 
branches. 

Crucianella,  Lin.  (crux,  a crofs)  from  its  leaves  being  placed 
crofs-wife. 

Sanicula,  Tourn.  ffano,  to  cure)  from  its  vulnerary  quality, 

Serratula,  Dillen.  fferra,  a faw)  from  its  fawed  leaves. 

Spergula,  Dillen.  (Jpargo,  to  fcatter)  from  the  dilperfmg  or 
fcattering  of  its  feeds.  / 

Convolvulus , Tourn.  (convolvo,  to  twift  together)  from  the 
convolutions  or  twiftings  of  its  ftalks. 

/, Ifperugo , l Tourn.  f (a/per,  rough)  from  the  roughnefs  of 

yljperu/a,  $ h in.  ^ the  plants  which  compofe  the  genus. 

Mollugo,  Lin.  ( mollis , foft)  from  its  foftnefs. 

Plumbago,  Tourn.  f plumbum,  lead)  from  its  lead-colour. 

Solidago,  Vaill.  (Jolidus , folid)  from  its  confolidating 
quality. 

Urtica,  Tourn.  (uro,  to  burn)  from  its  flinging  or  burning 
upon  being  touched. 

Lattuca,  Tourn.  and  Vaill.  (lac,  milk)  from  its  leaves, 
ftalks,  and  flowers  abounding  in  a white  milky  juice. 

TuJJilago, 
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Tujfilago,  Tourn.  and  Vaill.  (tujjis,  the  cough)  from  its 
great  efficacy  in  coughs  and  catarrhs. 

Spinacia,  Tourn.  (fpina , a thorn)  from  its  prickly  fruit. 

Salfola , Plum.  (fal , fait)  from  the  brackifh  tafte  of  the 
plant. 

Sedum , Tourn.  (Jedeo , to  fit)  from  its  flation  on  walls  and 
rocks. 

Cornus , Tourn.  (cornu,  a horn)  from  the  fhell  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  as  hard  as  a piece  of  horn. 

Juglans , Lin.  (quafi  Jovis  glans)  from  its  being  confecrated 
to  Jupiter. 

Ranunculus,  Tourn.  ( rana , a frog)  from  its  growing  in  moift 
places,  which  are  frequented  by  frogs. 

Lavandula,  Tourn.  (lavo,  to  walh)  from  its  being  ufed  in 
baths  and  walhes,  on  account  of  the  fragrancy  of  its 
fmelK 

J uncus,  Tourn.  fjungo,  to  join)  from  the  flalks  being  joined 
together,  and  wrought  into  balkets  and  other  ufetul  uten- 
fiis,  when  dried. 

Ledum,  Rupp,  (la do,  to  hurt)  from  its  offenfive  fmell. 

Salix,  Tourn.  ffalio,  to  leap)  from  its  quick  growth. 

Refeda,  Tourn.  (refcdare,  to  appeafe)  from  its  allaying 
pain. 

Rorago,  Tourn.  (quafi  cor  ago,  to  take  heart)  from  its  exhi- 
larating quality. 

Ferula,  Tourn.  fferlo,  to  ftnke)  from  rods  being  formerly- 
made  of  its  flalks,  with  which  fchool-mallers  corrected 
their  fcholars. 

Riferrula,  Lin.  (bis,  twice,  and  fcrra,  a faw)  from  its  pods 
being  fawed  or  indented  on  both  edges. 

Bfcutella,  Lin.  (bis,  twice,  and  fcuturn)  from  the  fruit  re- 
fembling  a double  buckler. 

Tropaolum,  Lin.  (tropaum,  a trophy)  from  its  fancied  re- 
femblance  to  the  infignia  of  a trophy. 

fhafcolus,  Tourn.  (phufclus,  an  oblong  fwift  fhip)  from  the 
hulk  or  covering  of  the  feeds  refembling  the  hulk  of  a 
galley. 

fyrola,  Tourn.  fpyrus,  a pear)  from  its  pear-lhapcd  leaves. 

Prefopinaca , 


\ 


N O M 

Ffojerpinaca,  Lin.  (ferpo,  to  creep)  from  its  ftalks  creeping 
on  the  ground. 

Medicaga,  Tourn.  [Media,  the  name  of  a country)  from  its 
having  been  brought  into  Greece,  from  Media,  by  Darius 
Hyftafpes,  as  Pliny  relates. 

Goronilla,  Tourn,  ( corona , a crown)  from  its  flowers  being 
colle£led  in  bunches  at  the  termination  of  the  lfalks. 

Arenaria,  Lin.  ( arena , fand)  from  its  native  foil. 

Convallaria,  Lin.  ( convallis , a valley)  from  its  common  place 
of  growth. 

Clavaria,-  Vaill.  [clavus,  a club)  from  its  habit  and  appear- 
ance. 

Capraria , Lin.  [copra,  a fhe-goat)  from  its  being  browzed 
on  by  goats. 

Cochlearia,  Tourn.  [cochleare,  a fpoon)  from  its  leaves  being 
hollowed  like  a fpoon. 

Coriaria , NilTol.  [corium,  leather)  from  its  ufein  tanning. 

Cymbaria,  Ammannus,  [cymba,  a boat  or  fkifF)  from  the 
figure  of  its  fruit. 

Detifaria,  Tourn.  [dens,  a tooth)  from  its  roots  being  com- 
pofed  of  a great  number  of  fcales  refembling  teeth. 

Fragaria , Tourn.  (fragrans , fragrant)  from  its  fragrant  aro- 
matic fmell. 

Globularia,  Tourn.  [globus,  a globe  or  fphere)  from  the 
figure  of  the  flower. 

Ilcrniaria,  Tourn.  ( hernia , a rupture)  from  its  efficacy  in 
ruptures. 

Lunaria,  Tourn.  [luna,  the  moon)  from. the  figure  of  its. 
fruit  or  feed-veffels. 

Matricaria,  Tourn.  and  Vaillant,  [matrix,  the  womb)  from 
its  efficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  uterus. 

Fulmonaria,  Tourn.  [Pulmones,  the  lungs)  from  its  efficacy 
in  dtforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

Parietaria,  Tourn.  ( paries , a wall)  from  its  growing  on 
old  walls. 

Mirabilis,  Ray,  ( Laf . admirable)  from  the  beautiful  diver- 
fity  of  colours  in  its  flowers. 

Sempervivum,  Rupp.  (Jemper,  always,  and  vivo,  to  live) 
from  its  continual  verdure. 

Fcrjicaria, 


N O M 


Ferficaria,  Tourn.  ( pcrfica,  a peach-tree)  from  the  reTem. 
blance  of  its  leaves  to  tliofe  of  the  peach-tree. 

Sagittana,  Lin.  (fugitta , an  arrow)  from  its  arrow-fhaped 
leaves. 

Sanguinana , Djllenius,  (/angitis,  blood)  from  its-  juice, 
which  is  of  a yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red. 

Saponaria,  Lin.  (fapo,  foap)  from  the  deterfive  quality  of 
the  leaves. 

Scopana,  Lin.  (fcopce,  a befom)  from  the  ufe  to  which  the 
plant  is  generally  applied. 

Momordica,  Tourn.  ( mordeo , to  bite)  from  the  appearance  of 
the  feeds,  which  are  flat  and  compreffed,  as  if  they  had 
been  grinded  or  chewed. 

Scrophularia,  T ourn.  (Jcrophula,  king’s  evil)  from  its  fup- 
pofed  efficacy  in  fcrophulous  complaints. 

Trifohum , 1 ourn.  (ires,  three;  and  folium,  a leaf)  from  Its 
bearing  finger-fhaped  leaves,  each  leaf  confiding  of  three 
fmaller  leaves  furniffied  with  fliort  partial  foot-dalks. 

Faff  flora,  Lin.  (patior,  to  fuffer,  and  fos,  a flower)  from 
the  fancied  refemblance  of  the  organs  of  generation  to  a 
hammer  and  nails,  the  indrumcnts  offuffering. 

ISiel/aria,  Lin.  (Jiella,  a dar)  from  the  figure  of  its  flower. 

Subularia,  Ray,  ( J'ubula , an  awl)  from  its  awl-fhaped  leaves. 

Utricularia,  Lin.  ( utriculus , a little  bladder)  from  the  round 
two-horned  veffels  didended  with  air,  which  it  bears  on 
its  roots. 

Glorio/a,  Lin.  (gloria,  glory,  excellence)  from  the  beau- 
tiful and  J’uperb  appearance  of  its  dowers. 

Angelica,  Lin.  (/^A  angelic)  from  the  approved  virtues  of  its 
root  and  feeds. 

Fontinalis , Dillen.  (fans,  a fountain)  from  its  place  of 
growth. 

Sanguiforba , Ray,  (fanguis,  blood,  and  forbeo,  to  drink  up) 
from  its  great  efficacy  againd  fpitting  of  blood, 

Turritis,  Tourn.  ( turns,  a tower)  from  its  height. 

Impatiens,  Ray  (in,  not,  and  patior,  to  fuffer)  from  the 
elafhcity  of  its  fruit,  which  may  therefore  be  laid  not  to 
bear  the  touch. 


I mpe  r atari  a. 


NOM 


tmperataria , Tourn.  ( hnperator , a commander)  from  the 
great  efficacy  of  its  root  in  medicine. 

Hepatica , Rupp,  and  Dillen.  ( bepat \ the  liver)  from  the 
figure  of  its  leaves. 

Pcdicularis,  Tourn.  fpediculus , a loufe)  from  its  fuppofed 
efficacy  in  deftroying  lice* 

Saxifraga,  Tourn.  fjaxum,  a rock,  and  frango , to  break) 
from  its  growing  on  the  clefts  of  rocks. 

Parnajfia,  Tourn.  ( ParnaJJ'us , a mountain  in  Phocis)  from  its 
place  of  growth. 

Ileris,  Rupp,  and  Dillen.  from  the  kingdom  of  Iberia  or 
Spain. 

Smyrnium , Tourn.  from  the  city  of  Smyrna. 

Nepcla,  Lin.  from  a town  in  Italy  of  that  name. 

Arabis,  Lin.  from  the  kingdom  of  Arabia. 

Moluccella,  Lin.  from  the  Molucca  iflands. 

Arethufa,  Gronovius,  from  the  celebrated  fountain  of  that 
name,  near  Syracufe  in  Sicily. 

Punica , Tourn.  ( Poeni , the  Carthaginians)  from  the  city 
Carthage. 

Thapjia , Tourn.  from  Thapfus,  a town  of  Africa  propria , 
near  which  Scipio  and  Juba  were  defeated  byCaefar. 
Colchicum , Tourn.  from  Colchis,  a country  of  antient 
Afia,  to  the  Eaft  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
pedition of  Jafon  and  the  Argonauts. 

Patagonula , Lin.  from  Patagonia,  a country  in  South 
America. 

Carica,  Lin.  from  Caria,  a country  in  leffier  A fia. 
Ugujlicum,  Tourn.  from  Liguria,  a province  of  Italy. 
Marrubiurn,  Tourn.  from  a town  in  Italy,  now  San  Bene- 
detto. 

Toluifera,  Lin.  from  its  producing  the  fubftance  known  by 
the  name  of  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Indigofera , Lin.  from  its  producing  the  colour  known  by  the 
name  of  Indigo. 

Digitalis,  Tourn.  ( digitus , a finger)  from  its  flower,  refcin- 
bling  the  finger  of  a glove. 


Siabiofp, 


N O M 


Scabiojd , Tourn.  fj, cables , fcab,  itch)  from  its  efficacy  in 
diforders  of  the  (kin. 

Amthyjlca , Lin.  from  its  flowers  refembling  an  amethyft 
in  colour. 

Gratiola,  Lin.  ( gratia , favour,  efficacy)  from  its  ufe  in 
medicine. 

Ziziphora,  Lin.  from  the  Indian  name  Zizi. 

Jambolfera , Lin.  from  the  Indian  name  Jambolo. 

Uvaria , Lin.  (Uva,  a grape)  from  the  figure  of  its  fruit. 
Uvularia,  Lin.  from  the  fancied  refemblance  of  its  fruit  to 
the  uvula  of  the  throat. 

Cramolaria,  Lin.  [cranium,  the  fcull)  from  the  nut  which, 
in  figure,  refembles  the  fcull  of  fome  wild  beafts. 

Pijcidia,  Lin.  ( pijcis , a fifli)  from  the  rare  quality  pofTeffed 
by  its  bark,  of  intoxicating  fifh.  See  Papilionacea. 

XVI.  Names  borrowed  from  the  fables  of  the  poets,  or 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fome  celebrated  men, 
and  particularly  of  the  patrons  of  botanical  knowledge,  are 
admitted  into  the  modern  nomenclature,  which,  however, 
excludes  the  numerous  1 iff  of  genencal  names  in  commemo- 
ration of  faints  and  illuffrious  men  in  other  fciences. 

The  poetical  names  of  genera  are  as  follows  ; Ambrofia , 
Nepenthes , Cornucopia,  Crocus,  Protea,  Centaurea-,  Aftaa, 
Chironia,  Achillea,  NarciJJus,  Hyacinthus,  Amaryllis , Phyllis, 
Paonia,  Cerbera,  Adonis,  Circaa,  Mcdeola,  Andromeda, 
Daphne,  Syringa,  Canna,  Myrftne,  Mentha,  Smilax.  A very 
flight  acquaintance  with  the  poets,  particularly  with  Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes,  will  render  any  comment  upon  thefe names 
altogether  unneceffary. 

The  following  genera  are  denominated  from  gods,  kings, 
and  patrons  of  the  fcience.  * 

AJclepias,  Tourn.  from  rEfculapius,  the god  of  phyfic. 

Mercurialis,  Tourn.  from  Mercury,  the  interpreter  and 
meflenger  of  the  gods. 

llymenaa,  Lin.  from  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage. 

Serapiasj  Lin.  from  Serapis,  the  idol  worfliipped  by  the 

Egyptians ; or,  perhaps,  from  Serapion,  the  celebrated 
Arabian  phyfician. 

Salyrium , 


NOM 


Satyrhim,  1 Lin.  7 Lorn  the  Satyrs,  a fort  of  wood-land 

Salureia,  $ Tour.  $ deities,  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the 
libidinous  aftions  of  men  ; the  name  is  very  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  firft  genus,  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  aphro- 
cliliac  or  ftimulating  quality: 

Ixara,  Lin.  the  idol  worlhipped  by  the  natives  of  Malabar. 

Tagdes , Tourn.  and  Vaill.  from  Tages,  a grandfon  of  Ju- 
piter, and  inftruftor  of  the  ancient  Tufcans  in  augury 
and  the  occult  fciences. 

Nymphaa,  Tourn.  from  the  nymphs  in  general,  but  particu- 
larly thofe  who  prefided  over  waters. 

Kaias,  Lin.  from  the  naiads,  a clafs  of  nymphs  who  pre- 
fided over  rivers  and  fountains. 

Dryas,  Lin.  from  the  dryads,  another  clafs  of  nymphs, 
who  prefided  over  woods  and  trees,  particularly  the  oak, 
(o£vs,  quercus). 

Arlemifta , Tourn.  and  Vaill.  the  celebrated  wife  of  Mau- 
folus,  king  of  Caria. 

HeLtiia , Lin.  from  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus. 

Atroba,  Lin.  from  Atropos,  one  of  the  ParCjE,  or  fata! 
fillers,  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of  cutting  the 
thread  of  life. 

Lsfmachia , Tourn.  from  Lyfimachus,  a king,  of  Sicily. 

Philadelphus , Lin.  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  a king  of 
Egypt. 

Teucrium,  Tourn.  from  Teucer,  founder  of  the  kingdom 
afterwards  called  I roy. 

Valeriana,  Tourn.  from  the  celebrated  Valerian  family  at 
Rome. 

Ccntiana,  Tourn.  from  Gen tius,  a king  of  Illyria. 

Pharnaceum,  Lin.  from  Pharnaces,  a king  of  1 out  us. 

Telcphium,  Tourn.  from  Telephus,  a king  of  Myfia. 

Borbmia,  Lin.  from  the  celebrated  houfe  or  family  of  Bom  - 
bon. 

Eugenia,  Michel,  from  the  illuflrious  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy. 

Picrcca , Miller,  from  his  grace  Hugh  Percy,  fil'd  duke  of 

Northumberland. 

Pelrca,  Iiouflon,  from  Lord  Petrc. 

Clifj'ortia , 


NOM 


£ Inertia,  Lin.  from  George  Clifford,  j.  U.  D.  of  Amfter* 
dam,  a great  improver  and  patron  of  botany. 

Stewartia,  Lin.  from  the  late  excellent  naturalift,  and  mod 
munificent  pattoft  of  learning,  John  Stuart,  firft  earl  of 
Bute. 

Bofea,  Lin.  from  a fenator  of  Leipfick  of  that  name. 
Nicotiana,  Tourn.  from  James  Nicot,  a Frenchman,  who 
firfl  imported  the  feeds  of  tobacco  (the  genus  in  queftion) 
into  France. 

XVII.  Generic  names  in  honour  of  celebrated  botanift* 
form  a very  confiderable  part  of  the  modern  nomenclature. 
The  following  lift  is  entirely  of  this  kind. 

Theophrajla,  Lin.  from  Theophraftus,  the  father  of  botany. 
Crateva,  Lin.  from  Cratevas,  an  ancient  botanift,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  Hiftory. 

Hippon atea,  Liri:  and  Jacquin,  from  Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  phyfic. 

¥ufa'  p,umicr’ from  Antonius  Mufa,  phyficiah  to  Auguftus 
Ca^faf,  and  fuppofed  to  be  commemorated  by  Virgil  under 
the  name  of  Japis,  in  the  12th  book  of  the  yEneid. 

Di  of corea,  Plunder,  from  Diofcorides,  the  celebrated  Greek 
botanift. 

PUmci,  Plunder,  from  Pliny  the  elder,  the  celebrated  na^ 
turalift. 

Brunfelfta , Plunder,  from  Tho.  Brimfels,  Brunfelfius,  a 
German  divine,  phyfician  and  botanift,  who  flourifhed’iii 
the  fixteenth  century. 


RueUid,  Plunder,  from  Johanhes  Ruellius,  a French-man, 
hkewife  of  the  JGth  century,  author  of  a Commentary 
on  Diofcorides,  arid  of.  a work  in  three  books,  on  the 
Nature  and  Hiflory  of  Plants: 

Crefcentia , Lin.  from  Petrus  de  Crefceniia,  a fenator  of 
Bologna,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  and  is  author  of 
a book  entitled  Opus  Ruralium  Cormnodorum 
Dorjlrriia,  Plum.  and  Houfl.  tro,n  Theddorjc  DorHed,  a 

\German  botanift,  author  of  a book  emit  led  Bvankm,  pub- 
Ulhed  at  hranefort  m 1540: 


i 
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Gefierla, 


i 
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Gefrreria,  Plum,  from  the  celebrated  Conrad  Gefner,  author 
of  feveral  botanical  works. 

Fuchfia , Plumier,  from  Leonard  Fuchs,  a German  of  the 
lGth  century,  author  of  a Hiftory  of  Plants. 

Mattbiola,  Plum,  from  P.  A.  Matthiolus,  an  Italian  bota- 
nift,  whofe  principal  work  is  an  excellent  edition  of 
Diofcorides,  with  ample  iHuftrations. 

Lonicera , Ray,  from  Adam  Lonicer  of  Francfort,  author  of 
a Hillory  of  Plants  publifhed  in  1551. 

Turnera,  Plum,  from  Dr.  William  Turner,  of  Morpeth, 

-’*■  author  ot  an  Englilh  Herbal,  printed  at  London,  in 

1551. 

Tragia,  Plum,  trom  Hieronymus  Boc.k,  commonly  called 
Tragus,  a phyfician  and  divine  of  Deux  Ponts,  author  of 
a Hiftory  of  Plants  firft  pubhfhed  at  Strafburgh  in  15^9. 
Dodonaa , Lin.  from  Dodoens,  or  Dodonaeus,  a German* 
author  of  a botanical  work,  publiftted  at  Antwerp,  in 

1552. 

Bcllonia,  Plumier,  from  Peter  Belon,  a French-man  of  the 
16th  century,  author  of  a Voyage  to  the  Levant,,  and  of 
a Treatife  on  Cone-bearing  trees. 

Guilandina,  Lin.  from  Melchior  Guilandin,  or  W ieland,  a 
Pru Ilian,  author  of  a treatife  on  the  Synonyma  of  plants, 
and  of  a Diflertation  on  the  plant  from  which  the 
ancients  made  paper,  firft  publilhed  in  15  r~. 

Cordia,  Plum,  from  Valerius  Cordus,  a German,  author  of 

a Hiftory  of  Plants.  ' 

Monarda,  Lin.  from  Nicolas  Monardes,  a Spamfti  phyii- 
can,  an i author  of  a Hiftory  of  inch  of  the  Weft  India 
plants  as  are  ufed  in  medicine,  as  likewife  of  a i reaufe  on- 
Rofes  and  Citrons,  Oranges,  &c. 

Lobelia , Plumier,  from  M.  de  L'Obel,  author  of  a Hiftory 

of  Plants,  in  1576. 

ypetuea.  Plum,  from  Peter  Pena  of  Narbonne,.  contemporary 
with  L:Obel  and  L’Eclufe*  in  conjunaion  with  the. 
former  of  whom  he  publiflied  NonM  Stir-pi  tint  Adhtjana* 
at  Antwerp  in  1576. 


NOM 


\ 


Clujla,  Planner,  from  L’Eclufe,  a Frenchman,  author  of  a 
Hiftorv  of  Rare  and  Exotic  Plants. 

Clutia,  Boerhaave,  from  Augerius  Cloot,  an  ingenious  bota- 
nift  of  the  17th  century,  who,  to  enrich  the  botanical 
garden  at  Montpelier  with  the  plants  of  Africa,  then  little 
known,  attempted  a Scientific  exeurfion  through  the 
Barbary  States,  but  was  unfortunately  ftripped  both  of  his 
new  acquisitions  and  of  his  liberty. 

Rauiuolffia , Plumier,  from  Leonard  Rauwolf,  a German, 
author  of  an  Itinerary,  or  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft,  tor  the  promotion  of  natural 
knowledge. 

Cafalpinia , Plum,  from  Caefalpinus,  an  Italian,  father  of 
Syftematic  botany. 

Durantfl,  Plum,  from  Caftor  Durante,  an  Italian,  author  of 
a Herbal  in  the  Sixteenth  century. 

Cameraria,  Plum,  from  Joachim  Camerarius,  junior,  a Ger- 
man phyfician  and  botanift,  author  of  Hortus  Medicus 
et  Phi.ofiphicus,  and  Some-other  works. 

Dalechampia , Plum,  from  Dalechamp,  a phyfician  of  Lyons, 
in  the  Sixteenth  century,  author  of  a General  Hiftory  of 
Plants. 

Tabcnuzmontana,  Plum,  from  one  Theodore,  a German 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tabernaemontanus,  from 
the  village  where  he  was  born.— He  lived  in  the  Sixteenth 
century,  and  publifhed  a Hiftory  of  Plants,  in  folio,  at 
Francfort. 

Thalia,  Plumier,  from  Johannes  Thalius,  a German  bota- 
mft,  author  of  a Flora,  entitled  Sylva  Hercynia. 

Jlpinia,  Plum,  from  Profper  Alpinus,  an  Italian,  author 
ol  Several  botanical  works,  particularly  a Description  of 
the  Plants  of  Egypt. 

Columnier,  Plum,  from  Fabius  Colonna,  a noble  Italian, 
who  publifhed  Some  curious  works  in  botany. 

Bauhinia , Plumier,  from  the  two  illuftrious  brothers,  CaS- 
paror  GaSpard,  and  John  Bauhin,  natives  of  Switzerland, 
and  authors  ot  Some  well-known  botanical  works. 

Gerardia,  Plum,  from  John  Gerard,  an  Englifh  "apothe- 
cary,  .of  Nantwich,  in  Chefhire,  yvho  lived  in  the  fix- 

H k ^ tsenth 
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t teenth  century,  and  publilhed  the  Herbal,  of  General 
Hiftory  of  Plants,  which  is  well  known. 

Robinia , Lin.  from  Robin,  a Frenchman,  who  firft  intro- 
duced the  plant  (Falfe  Acacia)  into  France  from  Canada. 
Renealmia,  Plum,  from  Paul  Reneaume,  a Frenchman, 
author  of  a Specimen  of  a Hiftory  of  Plants. 

Swertia,  Lin.  from  Emmanuel  Srveert,  a Dutchman,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
publilhed  a botanical  work,  entitled  Florilegium . 
hejleria.  Plum,  from  Bafilius  Befler,  a German  apothecary, 
author  of  two  large  botanical  works. 

Marcgrervia , } p[um  5 from  two  ingenious  botanifts,  Marc- 
Pijonia,  j l grave  and  Pifon,  the  firft  a Ger- 

man, the  other  a Dutchman,  authors  of  a Natural  Hiftory 
of  Brafil. 

Hernandia,  Plum,  from  Francis  Hernandez,  a Spanifii 
botanift,  of  the  feventeenth  century,  author  of  a Natural 
Hiftory  of  Mexico. 

Brojfl'aa,  Plunder,  from  Guy  de  la  Brofle,  a Frenchman, 
author  of  a book  on  the  nature  of  plants, 

Parkinfonia , Plum,  from  Mr.  John  Parkinfon,  author  of  a 
Hiftory  of  Plants,  under  the  title  of  Paradifus  Terrejlrlsy 
and  of  aTreatife  entitled  Theatrum  Botanicum. 

Ambrofinia,  Baflius,  from  Bartholomew  Ambrofini,  an 
i.  Italian  botanift  of  the  17th  century,  author  of  a Hiftory 
of  Capficums. 

Cornutia,  Plum,  from  Cornutus,  a Frenchman,  author  of 
. a treatife,  entitled  Enchiridion  Botanicum  Pariftenfe,  and 
of  a Hiftory  of  Canada  plants. 

Puullinia,  Lin.  from  Pauli,  a Danilh  botanift,  author  of 
two  treatifes,  entitled  Quadripartitum  Botanicum,  and  Viri- 
daria  varia. 

Stapclia,  Lin.  from  Stapel,  a Dutchman,  author  . of  fome 
botanical  works,  particularly  a Dclcription  ot  Theopliraf- 
tus’s  plants. 

larfclia,  Lin.  from  Loeiel,  a Pruflian,  author  of  a Floj;a, 
or  Enumeration  of  the  Plants  that  are  natives  of 
Pruflia. 

ZanofBay 
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Z* mania,  Lin.  from  Zanoni,  an  Italian,  author  of  aTreatife 
on  the  Alpine  Plants. 


Morljoua,  Plum,  from  Dr.  Robert  Morifon,  author  of  an 
Umverfal  Hiftory  of  Plants,  and  feveral  other  curious 


Brmha,  Plum,  from  Bontius,  an  ingenious  Dutch  botanift, 
author  of  a Natural  Hiftor y of  the  Eaft  Indies.  * 

Aldrovanda,  Monti,  from  the  celebrated  Italian  naturalift 
Ulyffes  Aldrovandus. 

freconia.  Plum,  from  Paul  Boccone,  a native  of  Sicily, 
author  of  a Treatife  on  the  rare  and  curious  Plants  of  that 
ifland,  and  of  fome  other  botanical  works. 

Muntingia,  Plum,  from  Abraham  Munting,  a Dutch  na- 
tuialift  of  the  17  th  century,  author  ol  fome  ingenious 
botanical  works,  particularly  Phytographia  curioja , Aloe- 
darium,  and  de  Britannica  Hcrba. 

Tillandfa , Lin.  from  TiJIands,  a Swedifh  botanift,  author 
of  Catalogue  or  Enumeration  of  the  Plants  that 
are  Natives  of  Abo. 

Breyjna , Plum,  from  John  Brcyn,  or  Breynius,.  a native  of 
Poland,  author  of  a Diflertation  on  Ginfeng. 

Petiverla,  Plum,  from  Mr.  James  Petiver,  an  apothecary  of 
London,  author  of  a Britilh  Herbal,  and  many  other 
curious  botanical  works.  1 

Dcdartla  Tourn.  from  M.  Dodart,  a Frenchman,  author 
oi  Memoirs  towards  a Hiftory  of  Plants.  His  plates, 

• forty-five  in  number,  are  reckoned  excellent. 

Commelina , Plum,  from  John  Commelyn.  a Dntrhm^ 


botanical  works. 


a Pruftian,  author  of  an  Index  of 
Plants. 


el,  or  Mentzeljus, 
We  and  curious 
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Sibbaldia , 
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Sibbaldia,  Lin.  from  Robert  Sibbald,  a Scotchman,  who 
lived  in  the  17th  century,  and  publifhed  a Natural  Hillory 
of  Scotland  under  the  title  of  Scotia  illujlrata. 

Triumfetta,  Plum,  from  John  Baptift  Triumfetti,'  an  Italian, 
author  of  aTreatife  on  Vegetation,  and  other  botanical 
works. 

Magnolia , Plum,  from  Peter  Magnol,  profeflor  of  botany 
at  Montpelier. 

Rajania , Plum,  from  Mr.  John  Ray,  the  father  of  Englifh 
botany. 

Hermannia,  Tourri.  from  Dr.  Paul  Herman,  a Saxon,  pro- 
feffor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  and  author  of  an  ingenious 
method,  with  feveraj  other  curious  works, 

Knautia,  Lin.  from  Chriftian  Knaut,  a Saxon,  author  of 
a Botanical  Method. 

Rivina,  Plum,  from  Rivinus,  a Saxon,  profeflor  of  botany 
at  Leipfic,  and  author  of  an  Eafy  Method  of  clafling 


Plants. 

Marchantia , March,  from  M.  Marchant,  a Frenchman,  author 
of  fome  ingenious  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Plukenetia,  Plum,  from  Mr.  Plukenet,  an  ingenious  Englifh 
botanifl,  in  whofe  works  are  defcnptions  of  eight  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  plants,  with  two  thoufand  feven  hup, 

dred  figures.  , » , 

■Plumeria , Tourn.  from  Father  Plunder,  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  noted  for  his  difcoveriesof  American  plants, 
Tournefortia,  Plum,  from  M.  Pitton  de  Tournefort,  the 
illuftrious  French  botanifl. 

Volkamerici,  Lin.  from  George  Volkamer,  a German,  au- 
thor of  the  Flora  Norimbergenfis. 

Camellia , Lin.  from  George  Camellus,  a Jefuit,  author  o. 
fome  ingenious  papers  in  the  Englifh  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aclions,  and  of  a treatife  de  faba  Ignatiijive  vomica. 
Rudbechia,  Lin.  from  M.  Rudbeck,  a Swede,  author  of  a 
botanical  work,  entitled,  Campus  Ehjius. 

Rumpjia,  Lin.  from  Rumphius,  a Dutchman,  author  of  the 

Herbarium  Amboinicum. 

Seheucbzena,' 
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Scbeiicfaeria,  Lin.  from  J.  James  Scheuzer,  or  Scheuchzer, 
a Swifs,  profelfor  of  botany,  author  of  an  Arrangement 
of  the  Graffes  ; a Journey  over  the  Alps  ; and  a Treatife 
entitled  Pbyfica facra. 

Sloanea,  Plumier,  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  celebrated 
Englifh  phyfician  and  naturalili. 

Boerbaavia,  VailL  from  the  veiy  eminent  Dr.  Boerhaave, 
profelfor  of  phyfic  and  botany  at  Leyden. 

Zanichellia,  Lin.  from  Zanichelli,  an  Italian,  author  of  a 
Hiftory  of  Plants. 

Hettcberia , Lin.  from  Heucher,  a German,  author  of  an 
Index  or  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den at  Wittemberg,  and  of  a Treatife  de  Vegetabil.  magicis. 

Nffilia,  Jacquin.  irom  Nilfole,  an  ingenious  Parilian,  au- 
thor of  feveral  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Reaumuria , HafTelquiif,  from  M.  de  Reaumur,  an  ingeni- 
ous French  academician  and  naturalift. 

Kcempfena,  Lin.  from  Dr.  Kaempfer,  a German,  author 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Japan ; the  curious  Differtations  on 
Tea,  and  Morus  Papyri fera  ; and  the  ingenious  colleftion 
known  by  the  name  of  Amcsniiates  Exotica. 

^JaJJiaa,  Lin.  from  Mellrs.  Antony  and  Bernard  Juflieu,  two 
ingenious  French  botanifts,  authors  of  feveral  excellent 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris. 

Barleria,  Plum,  from  Jacob  Barrelier,  a Frenchman,  author 
of  a Hiftory  of  the  Plants  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

peuillea,  Lin.  from  Feuille,  a Frenchman,  author  of  a Hif- 
tory of  the  Plants  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

Matjtlea,  Lin.  from  Marfili,  an  ingenious  Italian,  author  of 
a Differtation  on  the  Generation  of  Mulhrooms. 

Qaridella , Tourn,  from  Garidel,  a Frenchman,  author  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  plants  of  Provence. 

IJnarda , Lin.  from  Danti  d’Ifnard,  a Frenchman,  author  of 
fome  botanical  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Vaiantia,  7 ourh.  Iroij}  M.  \ aidant,  an  ingenious  French- 

tJ  h -1-  man, 
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in an,  author  of  a Treatife  on  the  Strutture  of  Flowers, 
and  of  feveral  curious  botanical  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Academy. 

Ruppia,  Lin.  from  Ruppius,  a German,  author  of  the 

r Flora  Jenenfts , and  of  an  Improvement  of  Rivinus’s 
Method. 

Rontcderia , Lin.  from  Pontedera,  an  Italian,  author  of  fome 
botanical  difTertations,  and  of  a method  which  combines 
thofe  of  Tournefort  and  Rivinus. 

Monti  a,  Micheli,  from  Monti,  an  Italian,  author  of  a work 
entitled  Prodromus  Stirpium  agri  Bononienfis . 

JDillenia,  Lin.  from  Dillenius,  a German  botanift,  noted 
for  his  Obfervations  on  the  MofTes,  Mufhrooms,  and  Sea- 
weed : he  is  likewife  author  of  the  Flora  Gijjenfis , and 
Hortus  Elthamcnfis . 

Frankmia , Lin.  from  John  Frank,  a phyfician  of  Ulm,  and 
author  of  a Treatife  on  Male-Ralfam-Apple,  and  Water- 
germander. 

Buxbaiunia,  Lin.  from  Dr.  Buxbaum,  a German,  author 
of  an  Enumeration  or  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  around 
Hal,  in  Saxony,  and  of  five  centuries  of  eaflern  plants. 

lleljleria , Jacquin.  from  Heifter,  a German,  author  of  a 
Treatife  on  the  Utility  of  the  Leaves,  and  of  a Syftem 
which  feems  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  that  of  Ray. 

Tilhea , Micheli,  from  Tilli,  an  Italian,  author  of  a Cata- 
logue of  the  Plants  in  the  Gardens  of  Pifa. 

Mariynia,  Houflon,  from  Mr.  John  Martyn,  jjyofeflor  of 
botany  at  Cambridge,  author  of  a Commentary  on  Vir- 
gil’s Bucolics  and  Georgies,  and  of  feveral  other  botani- 
cal trails. 

llameUia,  Jaccjuin,  from  M.  Duhamel  de  Monceau,  an  in- 
genious Frenchman,  author  of  la  Phyfique  des  Arbres, 
Traite  des  Arbres  Fruitiers,  and  fome  other  valuable 
works  in  botany,  gardening  and  hufbandry. 

Kramcria,  Loefling,  from  Kramer,  a German,  author  of  a 
■vyork  entitled  Tent  amen  Botanlcnm. 

Muhella , Lin.  from  Micheli,  an  Italian,  noted  for  his  Ob- 
ferv^tipns  on  Mulhrooms  aiu.1  Sea-weed;  he  is  likewife 
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.author  of  a Catalogue  of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Bo-; 
tanical  Garden  at  Florence. 

Cafejbaa,  Lin.  from  i\lr.  Catefby,  who  difcovered  it,  author 
of  a Natural  Hijftory  of  Carolina. 
plilleria,  Houflon,  from  Mr.  Philip  Miller,  author  of  the 
Gardener  s Dictionary  and  Calendar. 

Burmanma , Lin.  from  Dr.  John  Burman,  prpfeffor  of 
botany  at  Amflerdam,  and  author  ot  feveral  botanical 
Works,  particularly  a Defcription  of  two  hundred  Plants 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
lloujloma,  Lin.  from  the  ingenious  Dr.  "William  Houflon, 
jvho  difcovered  feveral  curious  plants  in  the  Weft-Indi? 
iflands. 

Linn  tea,  Gronoyius,  from  the  celebrated  naturalifl,  Sir 
Charles  Linne,  late  prqfeflbr  of  botany  at  Upfal  i* 
Sweden. 

JVal/herta,  L in.  from  AuguJlus  Frederic  Walther,  a Ger- 
man, profeffor  of  botany  at  Leipfic,  and  author  of  a 
. patalogue  entitled  Ilortus  Waltheri. 

Ludwigia,  Lin.  from  Pr.  Chrittopher  Ludwig,  profefTor  of 
fiotany  at  Leipfic,  and  author  of  fome  very  ingenious 
works,  particularly  Botanical  Inflitutions,  in  which'  is 
propofed  a method  that  combines  together  the  Very  diffe- 
rent methods  of  Linnaeus  and  Rivinus. 

Weinmamia,  Lin.  from  Weinman,  a German,  author  of  a 
Jarge  botanipal  work,  in  ten  volumes,  folio,  with  plates 
beautifully  coloured. 

Sigejbeckia , Lin.  from  Dr.  Sigefheck,  of  Peterfburgh,  author 
ot  the  Flora  Petr  op  oh  tan  a,  and  of  two  ingenious  methods 
for  arranging  plants. 

Ammannia , Houflon,  from  John  Amman,  a Ruffian,  author 
of  a work  entitled  Stirpes  rariores  Ru teniae, 
fyena,  Lin.  from  M.  Adrien  Royen,  profefTor  of  botany 
at  Leyden,  author  of  the  Flora  Leidenfis,  in.  which  he  has 
fuggefled  the  idea  ot  a natural  method. 

fromM.  Scguier,  a Frenchman,  author  • 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Botanica , and  Plant#  Vcroncnjes. 

fallcna,  Lin.  from  the  very  learned  Dr.  Albert  Haller, 

profefTor 
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profeflor  of  bof3ny  at  Gottingen,  and  author  of  a Natural 
Method. 

Sauvagffta,  Lin.  from  M.  Sauvages,  an  ingenious  French- 
man, author  of  a Method  founded  upon  the  Leaves. 

Cuettarda,  Lin.  from  M.  Guettard,  a Frenchman,  author 
of  ingenious  Obfervations  on  Plants. 

Cm elifta,  Lin.  from  John  Gmelin,  a German,  author  of  the 
Flora  Sibirica , and  of  a Voyage  to  Siberia. 

%rctchendorfia , Lin.  from  Wachendorf,  profelfor  of  botany 
at  Utrecht,  and  author  of  a Natural  Method  of  arranging 
Plants. 

Ihrriia , Brown,  from  Ehret,  a German,  who,  in  174S, 
publifh^d  at  London,  in  folio,  a work  entitled  Plante 
r art  ores,  with  twenty-fix  excellent  figures  illuminated. 

(Hedltjin,  Lin.  from  Gleditfch,  a German,  profelfor  of 
botany  at  Berlin,  and  author  of  an  Arrangement  of  the 
Mufhrooms,  and  of  a Hiltory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin. 

Trewia , Lin.  from  Trew,  a German,  profelfor  of  botany 
at  Nuremberg,  author  of  a work  entitled  Plante  /fieri  a:  y 
iecurice  quatnar,  with  forty-three  excellent  figures  illumi- 
nated. 

Hillia,  Jacqum  and  Lin.  from  Sir  John  Hill,  author  of 
the  Vegetable  Syfteln,  and  of  feveral  other  well-known 
botanical  works. 

Allisnia , Loefling,  from  Allioni,  an  Italian,  author  of  a 
Hiftory  of  the  Rare  Plants  of  Piedmont,  and  of  a Me- 
thodical Synopfis  of  the  Plants  in  the  Garden  at  Turin. 

Browmza,  Jacq.  from  Mr.  Brown,  author  of  the  Civil  and 
Natural  Hiltory  of  Jamaica. 

Adat/oma,  Lin.  from  M.  Adanfon,  a Frenchman,  author 
of  a Voyage  to  Senegal  ; a work  entitled  Families  des 
PLntes ; feveral  papers  in  the  Memoirs  ol  the  french 
Academy  ; and  a Treat ife  upon  the  Baobab  of  Profper 
Alpinus,  which  plant  it  is  that  Linnzeus  has  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  Adan/otua , in  honour  ot  phis  gentle- 
man. 

Hahfia,  Lin.  and  Ellis,  from  the  reverend  and  celebrated 
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f)r.  Stephen  Hales,  author  of  Vegetable  Statics,  juftly 
fliled  the  Modem  Theophraftus. 

Qiic’ria,  Loefling,  from  M.  Quer,  profefTor  of  botany  at 
Madrid,  and  author  of_  a Spanifh  Flora, 

Jllinuarfia,  Loefling,  from  M.  Minuart,  profefTor  of  botany 
at  Cadiz. 

Gouania , Jacquin,  from  M.  Gouan,  a Frenchman,  author 
of  the  Hortus  Regius  Monfpelienjis. 

Jacquinia,  from  M.  Jacquin,  a German,  author  of  a Cata- 
logue of  American  Plants,  publifhed  at  Vienna  in  1762. 
This  gentleman  undertook  his  botanical  expedition  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  by  the  defire,  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  afterwards,  as  I am  informed,  profef- 
for  of  botany  at  Aug  {burg. 

Maranta,  Plum,  from  Bartholomew  Maranta,  an  ancient 
obfcure  botanift. 

Kalmia,  Lin.  from  Dr.  Peter  Kalm,  profefTor  of  botany  at 
Abo  in  Finland,  and  author  of  Travels  in  North  Arne-, 

..  rica. 

Solandra,  Lin.  from  the  late  Dr.  Solander  of  the  Britifh 
Mufaeum,  long  a pupil  of  Linnaeus  at  Upfal. 

Ellifta,  Lin.  from  the  ingenious  John  Ellis,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
author  of  a Natural  Hiftory  of  Corallines. 

Kubnia , Lin.  from  Dr.  Kuhn  of  North  America,  a pupil 
of  Linnaeus. 

Gardenia , Ellis,  from  Dr.  Garden  of  South  Carolina,  an 
induftrious  botanift. 

Jujlicia,  Houflon,  from  the  late  James  Juftice,  Efq.  prin- 
cipal clerk  of  feftion  at  Edinburgh,  a curious  florift,  and 
author  of  fome  valuable  trafts  in  gardening. 

Collinfonia , Lin.  from  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon,  F.  R.  S.  a 
lover  and  patron  of  the  fciences,  of  the  laft  century, 
who  introduced  this  plant  from  America  into  the  Englifh 
gardens. 

fiufonia,  Sauvagc,  frorft  the  ingenious  M.  de  BufTon,  a 
Frenchman,  author  of  the  celebrated  Natural  Hiftory. 

Cddenia,  Lin.  from  Dr.  Colden  of  North  America. 

Bruma, 
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Srunia,  Lin.  from  M.  Ie  Bran,  author  of  the  Travels  into 
Mufcovy,  Perfia,  and  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
HaJJ'clquiJiia,  Lin.  from  Dr.  Frederic  HafTelquifi,  an  ingc- 
rrious  naturalift,  and  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who  travelled 
into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land,  in  quell  of 
natural  curiofitics.  His  papers  were  revifed  and  pub- 
lifhcd  by  Linnaeus,  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
HaJTelquift’s  Travels. 

Locjiingla , Lin.  from  P.  Loefling,  a Swede,  an  ingenious 
pupil  of  Dr,  Linnaeus. 

Grevjia , Lin.  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew,  au- 
thor of  the  Anatomy  o‘f  Plants. 

Nalpighu 7,  Plunder,  from  Signior  Malpighi,  an  ingenious 
Italian,  of  the  1 7th  century,  who  communicated  his  dif- 
coveries  on  the  internal  Urufture  of  plants  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  London,  at  the  fame  time  with  Dr.  Grew. 

Marina,.  Tourn,  from  Dr.  Morin  of  Paris. 

Monnicria,  Loefling,  from  M.  le  Monnier,  profellbr  of 
Lotany  at  Paris. 

Laugeria , Jacq.  from  M.  Laugler,  profefTor  of  botany  af 
Vienna. 

Sibthorpia , Lin.  from  Dr.  Sibthorp,  the  late  profeffor  of 
botany  at  Oxford. 

Byltnerui,  Loefling,  from  M.  Buttner,  a Pruflian  botamfL. 

ScBwencha,  David  Van  Royen,  from  M.  Schwenke,  author 
©f  a Catalogue  of  the  Officinal  Plants  cultivated  in  the 
Phyfical  Garden  at  the  Hague,  Svo.  1752. 

Gronavia Heufton,  from  M.  Gronovius,  a celebrated  Dutch 
botanifl,  editor  of  the  Flora  Yirgitiica . 

Varronia , Brown,  from  Varro,  the  Rom<m,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Auguflus  Cacfar,  and  wrote  fome  trafts 
an  hufbandry. 

Galcnia , Inn.  from  the  celebrated  Galen. 

Mt’/ita,  Lin.  from  Mefue,  an  Arabian  botanifl,  who  lived 
m the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

A'uicctmia , Jacq.  from  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  phyfician  and 
botanifl  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Averrhoet% 
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J&errhoa,  Lin.  from  Averrhoes,  a native  of  Corduba,  in 
Spain,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 

Sarracen'ia,  lourn.  from  Sarrazin,  an  ingenious  Frenchman* 
who  introduced  feveral  Canadian  plants  into  tire  Euro- 
pean Gardens. 

Ffrraria,  Burmannus,  from  Ferrarius,  an  Italian  botanii® 
ol  the  17th  century,  author  of  a Treatife  on  the  Culture 
of  Flowers,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1740,  with  feventy-fiv-e 
excellent  copper-plates. 

' Chcrleria , Haller,  from  Cherlerus,  a botanift  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  cotemporary  with  John  Bauhin. 

Geoffrcea,  Jacq.  from  M.  GeofFroy,  an  mgenioifs  natural! ft 
of  the  Iaft  century,  author  of  feveral  excellent  works, 
particularly  a large  Treatife  on  the  Materia  Medica. 

Moehringia,  Lin.  from  Moehring,  an  ingenious  botanift  of 
the  laft  century,  author  of  a Catalogue  of  the  numerous 
plants  cultivated  in  his  own  garden. 

Browallia , Lin.  fiom  M.  iJrowal,  an  ingenious  botanift  of 
the  la ft  century,  author  of  a Defence  of  the  .SpviiaJ 
Syftem,  in  anfwpr  to  SigpfF/.rl-.  attacked  it  with 

great  fpirit. 

Hebenjirctia , Lin.  from  M.  Hebenfrreit,  a German,  pro- 
fellbr  of  botany  at  Leipfic,  and  author  of  a work  entitled 
Definitiones  P/an/arum,  publifhed  at  Leipfic  in  1731. 

Artedia,  Lin.  from  Peter  Artedi,  a learned  Swedifh  na- 
turaliff,  who  was  unfortunately  drowned,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  in  1735.  His  poflhumous  works  were  pubiifhed 
by  Linnaeus  in  1738. 

Celfia , Lin.  from  Olaus  Celfius,  an  ingenious  botanift  of 
tire  la  It  century,  author  of  a book  explaining  the  botany 
of  the  fcripturcs. 

Hsttonia , Boerhaave,  from  P.  Hotton,  author  of  a Hiftoiy 
of  Botany. 

Sberardia , Diltcn.  from  Dr.  William  Sherard,  a very  emi- 
nent botanift  of  the  feventeenth  century,  author  of  an 
Introduction  to  Botany,  under  the  title  of  Scbola  Botankes. 
His  Hortusjicaif,  or  dried  collection  of  plants,  is  laid  to 

have 
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have  confifted  of  twelve  thoufand  fpecles  ; that  of  Sloane 
contains  only  eight  thoufand. 

S/igelia , Lin.  from  Adrian  Spigelius,  an  Italian  botanift, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Jungermannia,  Micheli,  from  Jungermannus,  a botanift 
pf  the  feventeenth  century. 

Garcinia,  Lin.  from  M.  Garcin,  author  of  a Hiftory  of 
Indian  plants. 

Qartuja>  Boerhaave,  from  Cortufus,  a botanift  of  the  fix-, 
teenth  century. 

Cupania , Blum*  from  Cupanus,  a botanift,  who  lived  in- 
the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century. 

Barreria,  Lin.  from  M.  Barrere,  an  ingenious  botanift  of 
the  laft  century. 

fkdlera,  Gmelin,  from  Steller,  a botanift  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, who  difcovered  it. 

3icchea>  Kalm.  from  M.  Lech,  an  ingenious  botanift  of  the 
L.Q:  century. 

Bobartia,  Lin.  fi&rw  rw  RrJuri,  o£  Ovford,  who  com- 
pleted Morifon’s  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants. 

Bromella,  Plum,  from  Bromel,  a French  botanift  of  the 
feventeenth  century. 

Fagonia,  Tourn.  from  Dr.  Fagon,  fuperintendant  of  the 
king's  gardens  at  Paris. 

Randia,  Houfton,  from  Mr.  Ifaac  Rand,  an  ingenious 
Englifh  botanift. 

Sttrianciy  Plumier,  from  Jofeph  Surian  of  Marfeilles,  an 
eminent  natuialift. 

Tradejcantla , Ruppius,  from  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  an 
eminent  Englifh  ftorift  and  antiquary. 

Aimen/a,  Plumier,  from  Francifcus  Ximenes,  a Spanifh 
botanift  of  the  17th  century,  author  of  a Hiftoiy  of 
Mexican  Trees  and  Plants. 

Qiiytonia,  Lin",  from  Dr.  Clayton  of  Virginia,  who  difco- 
vcred  it. 

DicyyilJcft  Tourn.  from  M-  Diervillc,  a French  furgeorv 
2 - who 
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tv  ho  introduced  it  into  the  European  gardens,  from  Not# 
Scotia,  where  he  difcovered  it. 

$arU-am'ia,  Lin.  from  Mr.  John  Bartram  of  Philadelphia, 
who  difcovered  it. 

Sannijleria,  Hcufton,  from  Mr.  Bannifter,  an  ingenious  b<3- 
tanift,  who  travelled  into  Virginia  in  fearchof  plants. 
Gundclia,  Tourn.  from  Dr.  Gundelfcheimer,  who  accom- 
panied Tournefort  in  his  travels  to  the  Eafl. 

Knoxia,  Lin.  from  Mr.  Knox,  author  of  a Iiiflaiy  of  die 
Ifland  of  Ceylon. 

Llpp  ia,  Houflon,  from  Dr.  Auguftus  Lippi,  who  travelled 
into  Egypt  and  Abyffinia,  in  fcarch  of  natural  curi- 
ofities. 

Mitchella , Lin.  from  Mr.  Mite  he),  who  travelled  into  Vir- 
ginia in  queft  of  plants. 

Oldenlandia , Plunder,  from  Henry  Bernard  Oldenland,  a 
German  botanift,  who  travelled  into  Africa  in  queft  of 
plants. 

Buddleia , Houflon,  from  Mr.  Buddie,  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lifti  botanift. 

Tozva,  Micheli,  from  the  Abbe  Tozzi,  a learned  Italian- 
Blafiu , Micheli,  fromM.  Blafi,  an  Italian  monk,  addi&ed  U* 
the  ftudy  of  botany. 

Riccici,  Micheli,  from  Signior  Ricci,  an  Italian  knight. 
Morosa,  Miller,  from  Robert  More,  Efq.  of  Shrewfbury, 
an  ingenious  botanift. 

Blaria,  Lin.  from  Dr.  Patrick  Blair,  author  of  a book  en- 
titled Botanical  Eft’ays,  and  of  feveral  other  curipqs 
trails  in  botany  and  gardening. 

Hopca , Garden,  from  the  ingenious  and  accurate  Dr.  John 
Hope,  late  profeffor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh. 

Hudfonia,  Lin.  from  Mr.  Hudfon,  author  of  the  Flora 
Anglica. 

XVIII.  Generic  names,  of  Greek  origin,  expreflive  of 
the  eflential  chaiafter,  habit,  place  of  growth,  and  virtues, 
or  fenfible  qualities  of  any  plant,  are,  in  Linnaeus’s  opinion, 
preferable  tg  all  others. 

The 
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* The  following  names  are  expreffive  of  the  eflential  cnaj 
rafter. 

j&denanthera,  Ro^en.  (afo/iv,  dhvor,  a gland;  and  Mi 
die  tops  of  the  ftamina)  from  its  glandular  tops. 

Triopterir,  Lin.  (Tgeu,  three,  and  irngoV,  a wing)  frorri 
each  of  its  three  feeds  being  furnifhed  at  top  with  an  ex- 
panfion  refembling  a wing. 

Epilobiutn,  Dillen.  (sni,  upon,  Xo/3 or,  a pod,  and  lov,  a vio- 
let) from  the  flower  being  placed  upon  the  germen,  ot  feed- 
bud. 

HeliElere's , Lin.  (sXi£,  a ferew)  from  its  twilled  fpiraf 
fruiti 

Eetracera,  Lin.  (Tgaffags?,  attice,  rsr tones’,  four,  and  K Egas*) 
a horn)  from  the  figure  of  its  four  capfules. 

Trichofanthes,  Lin.  (©gif',  Tgi^or,  hair,  and  avQor,  a flower) 
from  the  petals  ending  in  long  branched  hairs. 

- Greek  generic  names  expreflive  of  the  habit  are  mGre 
frequent.  The  following  lift  is-  chiefly  of  this  kind*' 

Glyarrbiza,  Tourn.  (yXuxvs,  fweet,  and  a root)  frorri 
the  fweetners 

Ophiorrbiza,  Lin.  (opu,  a ferpent,  and  pi^cc,  a root)  front 
1 the  convolutions  of  its  root,  refembling  thofe  of  a fer- 
pent ; or,  more  probably,  from,  its  pretended  efficacy  in 
curing  the  bites  of  ferpents,  and  other  venomous  crea- 

• tu  res. 

Epidendrum , Lin.  (lm,  upon,  and  oEvogov,  a tree)  from  the 
plant  growing  naturally  upon  trees. 

LeUcadendron,  Lin.  (Xeuxos,  white,  and  Sej^ov,  a tree) 
from  the  fliining  filver  colour  of  the  leaves. 

Hccmatoxylum.  Lin.  (xijj.ee,  blood,  and  fykov,  wood)  from' 
the  beautiful  red  colour  of  its  wood. 

Zygopbyllum,  Lin.  (fyyos,  a yoke,  and  (pvXXov,  a leaf ) from 
the  leaves  being,  as  it  were,  yoked  together,  two  and  two 
upon  the  fame  foot-ftalk. 

Hydrophyllum , Tourn.  (uchcg,  water,  and  (fvWov , a leaf) 
« from  the  cavities  ot  the  leaves  in  fpring  being  filled  with 
water. 
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Eriscauhn,  Gronovius,  fs^iov,  wool,  and  xat/X©-,  the  ftem) 
from  its  foft  woolly  ftalks. 

Eriocephalus , Dillen.  (e§iov,  wool,  and  y.s'paXr,,  the  head) 
from  its  woolly  leaves,  which  furround  the  flaffis  in 
duffers. 

Rhodiola , Lin.  (po&ov,  a rofej  from  the  fmell  of  the  roots, 
which  refembles  that  of  the  rofe. 

Trigonella,  Lin.  (T5?45,  three,  and  an  angle)  from  its 
three  cornered  flower. 

C ratal  aria,  Tourn.  (x^oraXav,  a rattle)  from  the  branches  that 
are  furmfhed  with  pods  being  ufed  by  theinfant-Indians 
for  rattles. 

Rbizcpbora,  Lin.  [piQz,  a root,  and  p£g&>,  to  bear)  from  its 
branches  bearing  ftringy  roots,  which  penetrate  into  the 
earth  or  water. 

Echinophora,  Tourn.  (e%IW,  a hedge-hog,  and  <ps§w  to 
bring,  or  bear)  from  its  prickly  fruit. 

Enophorum,  Lin.  (s^iopo^oa,  bearing  wool)  from  its  fruit 
being  furnifhed  with  long  woolly  hairs. 

Acalypha,  Lin.  (xaXcr,  beautiful,  <£,  not,  and  touch) 

from  the  leaves,  which  fling,  like  thofe  of  nettles,  upon 
being  touched. 

Alyjfum,  Tourn.  (d\vaau,  to  be  difturbed  in  mind,  to  be 
mad)  irom  its  fuppofed  efficacy  in  curing  madnefs  - 
whence,  likewife,  the  Enghfh  title  of  madwort. 

Rhinanthus , Lin.  (piv,  the  nofe,  and  dvQoa,  a flower)  from 
the  upper  lip  of  its  gaping  petal  refernbling  a nofe,  or 
the  probofcis  of  an  elephant. 

Phyllanthus , Lin.  (ipvXXoy,  a leaf,  and  «v0or,  a flower)  from 
the  flowers  being  produced  upon  the  edges  and  under-fide 
of  the  leaves. 

Helianthus , Lin.  (yJXior,  the  fun,  and  avSor,  a flower)  from 
the  obvious  refemblance  of  its  large  flower  to  the  difk  or 
body  of  the  fun;  the  florets  in  the  circumference  ref'ein- 
bling  the  rays  of  that  luminary. 

Calophyllum,  Jacquin.  (x«Xor,  beautiful,  and  ^XXov,  a leaf) 
from  the  beauty  of  the  leaves.  ’ ' 

Liriodcndrum,  Lin.  (Xe/§<ov,  a lily,  and  Ssv&goy,  a tree)  from 
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the  fancied  refemblance  of  its  flowers  to  thofe  of  thrf 
lily. 

Rhododendron , Lin.  (poSov,  a rofe,  and  a tree) 

from  the  refemblance  of  its  flowers  to  thofe  of  the  rofe. 
Myriopbyllum,  Vaillant.  ((xug/or,  infinite,  and  (pvXXov,  a 
leaf)  from  its  numerous  leaves. 

Chryfanthemum,  Tourn.  (xqums , gold,  and  dv9os,  a flower) 
from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  florets. 

Chryfocoma,  Lin.  gold,  and  xo/soi,  a bufh  of  hair) 

from  the  foot-ftalks  being  terminated  with  a head  of 
flowers  of  a bright  yellow  colour. 

OphiogloJJ'um,  Tourn.  (ofpir,  a ferpent,  and  yXucod,  a 
tongue)  from  the  fancied  refemblance  of  its  jointed  fpike 
of  flowers  to  an  adder’s  or  ferpent’s  tongue. 

CynogloJJurn,  Tourn.  (xya>v,  xvvor,  a dog,  and  yXohaooc,  a 
tongue)  from  the  leaves  refembling,  in  figure,  a dog’-s- 
tongue. 

Podophyllum , Lin.  (war,  w»S©',  a foot,  and  (pvXXov,  a leaf  > 
from  its  bearing  that  particular  kind  of  leaf  called  by 
Linnaeus,  foot-fhaped. 

Chryfofhyllum , I. in.  ygva©',  gold,  and  (pvXXov,  a leaf) 
from  the  leaves  being  of  a beautiful  gold-colour  on  their 
under-fide. 

Charophyttum,  Tourn.  (%ai§<w,  to  rejoice,  and  $>t/XXov,  a 
leaf)  from  the  exhilarating  quality  of  the  leaves. 
Hosmanlhus , Tourn.  (ar/xa,  blood,  and  «v9@-,  a flower) 
from  the  beautiful-red  colour  of  the  flower.- 
Amaranthus , Tourn.  (a,  not,  and  pagaiv*,  to  wither)  from 
its  flower  not  fpeedily  withering  after  being  cropped. 
Cephalanthus , Lin.  (xetpaX*,  a head,  and  dv6©-,  a flower) 
from  the  branches  being  terminated  with  fmall  bunches  or 
heads  of  flowers-. 

Chionanthus,  Royen.  fnow,  and  a flower)  loin 

the  beautiful  whitenefs  of  its  flowers. 

Galanthus , Lin.  (yiXa,  milk,  and  a flower)  from  the 

milky  whitenefs  of  its  flowers. 

Mclianthus , Tourn.  (ixiXt,  honey,  and  *6®-,  a flower)  from? 
the  flower  being  filled  with  a fweet  fubftance  like  hone) . 

ChryfobalmuSf 
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Chr\fobaIamis , Lin.  ( x qvs©*,  gold,  and  /3cc\a'j&,  a plumb, 
or  cherry)  from  the  red,  or  yellow  colour  of  its  fruit. 

Lithofpermum,  Tourn.  a done,  and  ani^ixx,  a feed) 

from  its  hard  ftony  feeds. 

Ceratocarpus,  Buxbaum.  (xi^as,  a horn^  and  xxqt^,  fruit) 
from  its  capfule  or  feed-veflel  and  feeds  being  furnifhed 
with  an  appearance  like  two  horns. 

Melampyrum , Tourn.  (/ xeX«r , black,  and  tcv^qs,  wheat) 
from  the  colour  of  its  feeds  or  grains,  which,  in  form, 
referable  thofe  of  wheat. 

Ojieofpermilm,  Lin.  (otrreov,  a bone,  and  cve^/xa,  a feed) 
from  its  hard  bony  feeds. 

Conocarpus,  Jacquin.  (xa/v®-,  a cone,  and  xzqz&j  fruit) 
from  its  feed-buds  being  colle&ed  into  a cone. 

Tragopogon,  Tourn.  a goat,  and  7 Tcoywv,  a beard) 

from  the  refemblance  of  its  feeds  covered  with  the  pappus 
or  down  to  a goat’s-beard. 

Nyftanthes,  Lin.  (vv%,  the  night,  and  av6<§v,  a flower)  from 
the  flowers  opening  at  night,  and  falling  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Melanthium , Lin.  (ixi\asi  black,  and  av9os,  a flower)  from 
the  colour  of  the  flower,  which  is  a dark  brown. 

Agave,  Lin.  (dyauos,  admirable)  from  its  fuperb  and  beau- 
tiful appearance. 

Erythronium,  Lin.  (iguS -qos,  red,  and  tov,  a violet)  from 
the  beautiful  colour  of  its  flowers. 

Clematis,  Lin.  {xK’hu.a,  a little  vine,  a climber)  from  its 
fupporting  itfelf,  like  the  vine,  upon  the  bodies  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Cnaphalium , Vaillant.  [yti(px\ov,  the  fine  white  dywny  ap- 
pearance to  be  obferved  on  the  furface  of  many  plants) 
from  its  foft  downy  leaves  and  Balks. 

AJler,  Tourn.  (dorrg,  a flar)  from  the  figure  of  the 
flower; 

Hypecoum,  Tourn.  to  refound)  from  the  feeds 

being  thrown  out  of  their  jointed  pod,  or  capfule,  with 
velocity  and  a confiderable  noife. 

Oxahs,  Lin.  [r>i,us}  four)  from  the  acidity  of  its  leaves. 
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Parthenium,  Lin.  (7 7ag0Ev©-,  a virgin)  from  its  efficacy  in 
diforclers  of  the  womb. 

Heliotr opium,  Tourn.  («Xi®,  the  fun,  and  tosttoj,  to  turn) 
from  the  flower  always  turning  its  difk  to  the  fun,  and 
following  its  direction.' 

Leucoium,  Ruppius.  (Xjyjtuj,  white,  and  iov,  a violet)  from  the 
beautiful  whitenefs  of  the  flower. 

Ip  omasa,  Lin.  (IT,  I97®,  the  flower  called  convolvulus,  and 
o/Aoe'y,  like)  from  the  great  refemblance  of  its  flower  to 
that  of  convolvulus,  or  bi  d-weed. 

Bun  as,  Lin.d  a little  hill)  from  the  native  foil  of 

Bunium , Lin.  J the  plants. 

Sideroxylum,  Dillen.  (ffiSoig©',  iron,  and  iy/Xov,  wood)  from 
the  hardnefs  and  firm  texture  of  the  wood,  which  is  fo 
weighty  as  to  fink  in  water. 

Aphanes,  Lin.  (dtpav^r,  not  conspicuous)  from  the  mi- 
nutenefs,  and  low  ftature  of  the  plant. 

Pteris,  Lin.  (nrifov,  a wing)  from  the  divifions  of  the 
fmaller  leaves  refembling  wings. 

Lythrum,  Lin.  (Xv0§ov,  blood,  gore)  from  the  deep  purple 
colour  of  the  flowers. 

Orchis,  Tourn.  (o§x,5h  a tefticle)  from  the  fancied  refern- 
blance  of  its  roots. 

Cotyledon,  Tourn.  (/.ort/Xn,  a cavity)  from  the  leaves  being 
hollowed,  like  the  navel. 

Phallus,  Micheli  ((p«XX©j,  the  yard)  from  the  peculiar  figure 
of  this  mufhroom. 

Xeranthemum,  Tourn.  (£n§or,  dry,  and  dvO®,  a flower) 
from  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  petals;  a circumftance 
which  preferves  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  for  many 
months.  Hence  it  is  termed,  in  Englifh,  everlafling,  or 
the  eternal  flower. 

Adoxa,  Lin.  (d,  not,  and  £dS;d,  glory)  from  its  diminutive 
appearance  and  want  of  beauty. 

Amhoxanthum,  Lin.  (dv 0®,  a flower,  and  yellow,) 

from  the  yellowifli  colour  of  the  fpike  of  flowers. 

Spoaranthus,  Vaillant.  (a <pai§«,  a fphere,  or  globe,  and 
dvO®,  a flower)  from  its  globular  head  of  flowers. 

Sip/,  onar,  thus. 
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Sipbonanfhus,  Lin.  (aiQwv,  a fyphon,  or  tube,  and  dvB<&,  a 
flower)  from  its  long  tubular  petal. 

Mefmbryanthemum , Ddlen.  (jmb©.,  the  middle,  r^e§«,  a 
day,  and  avG©',  a flower)  from  the  flowers  of  this  genus 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Linnaeus  derives  it 
from  the  flower  being  feated  upon  the  gennen,  or  feed-bud, 
in  Greek,  &/*/ Sguwv.  Either  etymology  is  expreflive  of  a 
ehuraftenftic  of  the  genus  in  queflion. 

Sidentis , Tourn.  (aiSng©-,  iron)  from  the  plants  of  this 
genus  being  vulnerary,  and  of  efpecial  efficacy  in  wounds 
made  by  the  fword. 

Camphorofma,  Lin.  (o^n,  a fmell)  from  its  having  the 
fmell  of  camphire. 

Polypodium,  Tourn.  (ndXve,  many,  and  war,  a foot)  from 
its  roots  ferving  theofficeof  feet,  by  penetrating  into  what- 
ever they  can  lay  hold  of,  and  thus  fupporting  the  plant. 

Ajplemum,  Lin.  (x,  priv.  and  071X7 jv,  the  fpleen)  from  its 
efficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  fpleen. 

Diofrua,  Lin.  (£evr,  01  ©-,  Jupiter,  and  oofj.7),  a fmell)  from 
the  very  agreeable  odour  of  the  plants  of  this  genus. 

Dracontium,  Lin.  a dragon)  probably  from  the 

protuberances  of  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  different  colours 
and  Ihine  like  the  body  of  a lerpent. 

Echium , Tourn.  (ix«r,  a viper)  from  its  feeds  when  ripe 
refembling  the  head  of  a viper. 

Geranium , Tourn.  (ya^av©-,  a crane)  from  the  fancied  re- 
fcmblance  of  its  permanent  ltyle  to  a crane’s  bill. 

Hieracium , Tourn.  («•§<*£,  a hawk)  from  a vulgar  opinion 
that  the  juice  of  theie  plants  is  ufed  by  hawks  to  remove 
any  occafional  films  from  the  eyes  of  their,  young. 

Cardiojpermum,  Lm.  (xagSias,  the  heart,  and  ffm-g/xa,  a feed) 
from  the  feeds  being  marked  at  the  bafe  with  a heart. 

fieltocarpos,  Lin.  (^u©-,  the  fun,  and  xagvfa,  frujtj  from 
the  tefemblance  of  the  threads  which  furround  the  bor- 
ders of  the  capfule  to  the  rats  of  the  fun, 

Trichojlema,  Gronovius,  (&g,§,  Tg.x©.,  a hair,  and  or^oiv,  a 

flame n,  or  thread)  from  us  long  t.euder  Aarnina  lefemmng 
hairs. 

P'lanthera , Gronovius.  (&r#  twice,  and  avftaga,  the  top  of 
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the  flamen)  from  its  having  two  anthers  upon  each  fib, 
ment. 

Elecocatpus,  Burman.  (eXaia,  an  olive,  and  v.agi:®',  fruit) 
from  the  refemblance  of  its  fruit  to  that  of  an  olive. 

Bupbtbalmum,  Tourn.  (/3a s,  an  ox,  and  o<p9«X/wor,  an  eye) 
from  the  fancied  refemblance  of  its  large  compound  flower 
to  that  of  an  ox-eye. 

Vracocephplum,  Tourn.  (Jgaxwv,  a dragon,  and  xsQaXri,  the 
head)  from  the  figure  of  the  flower. 

Diofpyros,  Lin.  [^us,  Sior,  Jupiter,  and  vug®-,  wheat) 
from  the  excellence  of  the  plant. 

Dipfacus,  Tourn.  to  third)  probably  from  the  leaves 

collefting  water  in  their  cavities,  and  thus  preventing  the 
injuries  which  might  arife  to  the  plant  from  aridity. 

Stachys,  Tourn.  (aTuyjJs,  a fpike,  or  ear  of  corn)  from  its 
flowers  being  produced  in  long  fpikes. 

Ceratoniu , Lin.  (xsgxnov,  a pod,  a.  Ke§5:s-,  cornu,  quia  ftliqua 
eji  quaji  corniculata)  from  its  bearing  pods.  It  was  former- 
ly termed  filiqua , the  pod  by  way  of  eminence  ; Linnaeus 
has  changed  that  name  for  a Greek  one  of  the  fame  im- 
port. 

Platanus,  Tourn.  (®Xa:rw,  large,  ample)  from  the  great 
dimenfions  of  the  trees  of  this  genus. 

Tribulus,  Tourn.  (rg(/3.oXo»,  caltrops,)  from  its  prickly  fruit. 

Thlafpi , Tourn.  (9x«w,  to  comprefs,  to  lqueeze  together) 
from  its  flat  comprefied  feed-veffel. 

Panax,  Lin.  (wav,  every,  and  ax©-,  a medicine  or  lemedj) 
from  its  boafled  efficacy  in  medicine. 

latropha , Lin.  (largos,  a phyfician,  and  <pdya>,  to  eat)  from 
the  plant  being  ufed  both  for  food  and  phyfic. 

.Capficum,  Tourn.  (xarrrw,  to  bite)  from  its  hot  acrid  quaT 
lity. 

Azalea,  Lin.  dry,  torrid)  from  its  delighting  in  a 

dry  parched  foil. 

Origanum,  Tourn.  (og©-,  a mountain,  and  yav©-,  delight, 
joy)  from  its  native  foil. 

Typha,  Tourn.  (Tup©,  a niarfh)  from  its  growing  naturally 
on  wet  boggy  ground. 
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Cypripedium,  Lin.  (xuttqis,  one  of  Venus’s  names,  and 
" voSlov,  a fhoe,  or  flipper)  from  the  obvious  rcfemblance  of 
the  neftarium  of  the  flower  to  a flipper. 

Delphinium , Tourn.  (osXplv,  a dolphin)  from  the  fancied  re- 
femblance  of  the  flowers,  before  expanfion,  to  the  filh 
called  a dolphin. 

Hyofcyamus , Tourn.  (vs,  a fwine,  and  y.vxy.^,  a bean)  quaji 
hog- bean. 

Hippomane , Loefling,  (»W©-,  a horfe,  and  pwcvi'a,  madnefs) 
from  the  noxious  quality  of  the  plants  of  this  genus. 

Rippocrepis,  Lin. . (Iott:©-,  a horfe,  and  xgr,9nr,  a lad,  like- 
wife  a horfe-fhoe)  from  each  joint  of  the  pod  refembling  a 
horfe -fhoe, 

Tragacantha , Tourn.  a goat,  and  Sxav9«,  a thorn) 

from  the  plants  being  armed  with  long  fharp  thorns. 

Cbelone,  Tourn.  {y^s'Kouvn,  a tortoife)  from  the  figure  of  its 
feeds,  which  are  round,  compreffed,  and  begirt  with  a 
membranaceous  rim,  or  border. 

Pupleurum,  Tourn.  {(2ns,  an  ox,  or  cow,  and  kXsvqov,  a rib, 
fide,  or  breaft)  from  a vulgar  opinion  that  thefe  plants 
burf!  the  bellies  of  cows,  which  eat  of  them. 

- Chryfofplenium , Tourn.  (x%vo®',  gold,  and  the  fpleen) 

from  the  flowers  being  of  a golden  colour,  and  of  fuppofed 
efficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  fpleen. 

Adianthum,  Tourn.  (i,  not,  and  <Wvw,  to  wet,  or  moiflen) 
probably  from  its  growing  out  of  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
in  a fandy  foil,  fo  as  not  to  require  any  quantity  of  moif- 
ture. 

AHjehynomene,  Lin.  ( ai ngji/yo^ a i,  to  be  afhamed,  or  \<syjjJ,  to 
contract)  from  its  rcfemblance  to  the  fenfitive  plant, 
which  is  fometimes  diflinguifhed  by  this  appellation, 

Mimofa,  Tourn.  (puV-®-,  a mimic)  from  its  imitating  the 
motions  of  animals. 

Polygala,  Tourn.  [nokv,  much,  and  yx\x,  milk)  from  its 
increafing  the  quantity  of  milk  to  cows  which  feed  on  it. 

Galium,  Tourn.  (yx\u,  milk)  from  the  property  poffefTed 
by  fome  plants  of  this  genus,  of  coagulating  milk. 

Poterium,  Lin.  (woT'/igiov,  a cup,  or  bowl)  from  its  being 
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put  into  cool  tankard  in  fummer,  to  give  the  wine  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

Picris,  Lin.  (tfutgoj,  hitter)  from  its  bitter  taffe. 

Glycine,  Lin.  (7*. vxvr,  fweet)  from  the  leaves  having  a fweet 
taffe  like  that  of  liquorice. 

Rheum,  Lin.  (picu,  to  flow)  from  its  purgative  quality. 

/. hzoon,  Lin,  (aei,  always,  and  ijfwov,  alive)  from  its  dura* 
tion. 

Ormthopus,  Lin.  (o§v< r,  a bird,  and  Tra s,  a foot)  from  its 
bended  and  pointed  pods  exactly  refembling  the  toes  of  a 
bird’s  foot. 

Aconitum,  7 ourn.  (axovn,  a cliff,  a rugged  rock)  from  its 
native  foil. — 7 bus  Ovid,  in  fpeaking  of  the  venomous 
potion  prepared  for  Theleus  by  Medea,  from  the  plarvf 
produced  by  the  white  froth  (fpumez  albentes)  of  Cerberus, 
gives  this  etymology  of  its  name, 

f‘  Quse  quia  nafeuntur  dura  vivacia  caute, 

“ Agreftes  Aconita  vocant.” 

Metam.  Lib.  VII.  418. 

From  the  above  lids  are  excluded  fuch  names  as  are  not 
of  obvious  origin,  and  where  the  etymology,  though  Suffi- 
cient ly  perfpicuous,  is  not  expreffive  of  any  ftriking  cha, 
rafter  or  circumflance  in  the  genus  in  queffion.  Perhaps 
there  is  fome  degrpe  of  impropriety  iq  having  dwelt  fo  long 
upon  a barren  and  unentertaining  fubjeft  like  that  of  names  : 
but,  as  the  prefent  work  is  chiefly  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the 
unlearned  botanifl,  an  explanation  of  the  modern  generic 
nomenclature  feemed,  in  fome  fort,  neceffary,  as,  however 
liable  to  cenfure,  it  bids  fair  to  be  permanent. 

XIX.  Generic  names  of  an  immoderate  length,  or  of 
difficult  and  harfh  pronunciation,  are,  by  all  means,  to  be 
avoided.  Fop  thpfe  reafons  Linnami^  has  very  properly 
changed  thp 

KaJophyllodenclron  — — 

$ tacky  a rpogoph  0 ra  — 

Caraxcron  — — 

Myrobu(mdu,m  — 

\lydroceratophyllor\  — . 


of 

Vaillant, 

for 


y Calophyllum, 

A Celofia, 

< Gomphrena. 

/ Lantana, 

.V  CeratophyJIum. 
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Microleticonympha  of  Boer-  C Hydrocharis. 

Hypophyllocarpodendron  S haay e,  for  ^ Leucadendron. 

Coriotragematodendros  of  Plukenet,  for  Myrica, 
Qrbitochsrtus  -r-  — - of  Knaut,  for  Fagonia, 

pupatonophalacron  — 7 of  Dillenius,  £ Verbefina. 
Galcobdohn  — — 5 for  t Galeopfis. 

Pterofpernuulendron—  of  Ammannus,  for  Pentapetes. 

Acr ichor dodendros  — of  Plunder,  for  Cephalanthus. 

XX.  Terms  of  art  are  not  to  be  ufed  as  generic  nai 
Jience  Linnaeus  has  changed 


XXL  Generic  names,  which  are  not  of  Greek  or  Latin 
origin,  are,  according  to  Linnaeus,  to  be  excluded  from 
the  nomenclature  of  botany.  This  rule,  which  indeed  ferves 
asa  foundation  to  all  the  others,  has  been  feverely  criticifed 
by  fome  modern  authors,  It  has  been  Lid  that  the  term 
barbarous,  which  Linnaeus  applies  to  all  the  Indian,  African, 
American,  and  foreign  names  of  genera,  may,  with  equal 
jufhcc,  he  applied,  by  thofe  nations,  to  our  learned  Euro- 
pean names,  which  to  them  are  as  little  expreffive  of  the 
efTential  charafter,  or  habit  of  the  plants  in  queftion,  as 
theirs  are  to  us : that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  and  be  adopted. 


unlefs  when  immoderately  long,  or  of  harlh  and  difficult  pro- 
nunciation. 1 ie  fame  authors  have  difputed  the  neceffity  ' 
pt  employing  generic  names  expreffive  of  any  character 
pr  circumftance  in  the  parts  ot  plants,  much  more  of  bur- 
dening the  nomenclature  with  a profufion  of  names  in  hon- 
pur  ot  botanifls,  unlefs  vyhere  the  merit  of  the  man  has  been 
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Riher,  Doronicum,  Then,  Coffea,  Caffine,  Annina,  Mamma, , 
Char  a,  Pothos,  Bafella,  Hura,  Yucca,  Guaiacum. 

Names  of  the  Species. 

Since  the  time  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  the  different  fpecies 
of  pi  nts  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  certain  fhort  defec- 
tions, or  phrafes,  expreflive  of  fome  circumftance  in  their 
external  form  or  habit.  Thefe  deferiptions,  which  have 
been  very  improperly  denominated  fpecific  names,  Linnaeus 
has  fubjefted  to  the  fame  rules  with  the  names  of  claffes  and 
genera.  The  effential  difference  of  each  fpecies  is  to  be 
expreffed  in  the  name  or  definition,  which  is  intended  to  dif- 
crimin^te  the  fpecies  in  queltion  from  all  the  plants  of  the 
fame  genus,  and  fr  un  none  others. 

The  deferiptjon  of  the  fpecies  termed  the  fpecific  name, 
and  which,  in  Linnaeus’s  opinion,  ought  never  to  exceed 
twelve  words,  is  preceded  by  the  trivial  name,  which 
always  confifls  of  one  word  placed  after  the  generic  name, 
and  is  not  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  conftraint  as  the  names  of 
the  claffes  and  genera,  and  deferiptions  of  the  fpecies.  In 
the  following  examples  the  generic  name  is  marked  in  fmall 
capitals,  the  fpecific  in  Roman  charablers,  the  trivial  in 
Italic. 


Generic  name.  Trivial  name.  Specific  name. 

Rhopupendron  ferrugincutn . Rhododendron  foliis 


Pyrola  fecunda, 

% 

Pyrola  umbellata. 

Pyrola  un'fiora , 
Magnolia  grandifiora , 

Magnolia  glauca. 


glabris  fubtus  leprofis, 
corollis  infundibuli- 
formibus. 

Pyrola  racernis  uni- 
laLeralibus. 

Pyrola  pedunculisfub* 
umbellatis. 

Pyrola  fcapo  unifloro. 

Magnolia  foliis  lan- 

peolatisperennantibus. 

Magnolia  foliis  o- 
vato-oblongis  fubtus 
glaucis. 

Heeenstretja 
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Generic  name.  Trivial  name. 
HEBENSTRETIA  dentata. 


Hebenstretia  foliis 
dentatis. 


Specific  name. 


Hebenstretia  cordata. 


Hebenstretia  foliis 
fubcarnofis,  cordati9, 
feflil  il>  us . 


Pyrus  Malus. 


Pyrus  foliis  ferratis, 
umbellis  fedilibus. 


Pyrus  Cydonia. 


Pyrus  foliis  integerri- 
mis,  floribus  folitariis. 


From  the  fird,  third,  fourth,  fixth,  feventh  and  eighth  of 
the  above  examples,  it  is  evident  that  the  trivial  name  is  fre- 
quently an  abbreviation  of  the  fpecific  ; and  as  this  lad  con- 
tains the  elTential  difference,  where  fuch  difference  is  confpi- 
cuous,  the  trivial  name  is  an  abridgment  of  that  difference* 
where  fuch  abridgment  can  be  conveniently  contained  in 
one  word. 

When  two  or  three  genera  of  former  authors  are  abforbed 
by  one,  it  is  common  to  fee  the  names  of  thofe  genera  re- 
tained as  trivial  names.  Thus,  in  the  two  lafl  examples, 
Malus  and  Cydonia,  two  genera  of  Tournefort,  are  con- 
verted into  trivial  names,  for  characterizing  the  mcft  com- 
mon fpecies  of  each  refpe£tive  genus.  Such  trivial  names 
have  always  a capital  for  their  initial  letter. 

The  diffinftion  of  fpecific  and  trivial  names  fuggefted  by 
Linnasus  deferves  particular  attention,  the  rather  as  many 
circumflances,  deemed  improper  for  entering  into  the  de- 
fcription,  or  fpecific  name,  are  employed  without  referve 
for  the  trivial. 

So  extraordinary  a meafure  required  fome  explanation  : 
but  Linnaius  has  thought  fit  to  be  filent  on  that  head.  He 
has  judged  very  properly  ; for  no  latisfaftory  reafon  could  be 
affigned  for  fo  glaring  an  inconfiflency. 


In  faff,  what  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  charaaerize  a 
plant  by  a circurnftance,  which  is  either  accidental  and  in- 
confiant,  or,  at  bed,  deemed  unworthy  of  a place  in  its  de- 
fcription ! yet,  half  the  trivial  names  in  the  Species  Plantarum 
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are  oF  this  kind.  Not  that  thefe  names  are  totally  to  he  re- 
jeaed;  many  of  them  being  highly  proper  and  fignificant ; 
but  we  muft  difapprove  and  condemn  the  fophiflry  of  Lin- 
naeus, who  would  excufe,  and  even  applaud,  in  himfelf, 
what  he  fo  fevereiy  cenfures  in  others. 

This  being  premifed,  we  proceed  to  lay  down  Linnaeus’s 
general  principles  or  aphorifms  on  this  fubjea. 

I.  Genuine  fpecific  differences  are  afforded  by  the  root* 
trunk,  leaves,  fulcra,  mode  of  flowering,  and  fuch  cir- 
cumffances  of  the  parts  of  frufilification  as  are  unconncaed 
with  the  generical  defcription. 

II.  The  fpecific  name  ought  to  be  expreflive  of  charaaers 
infcribed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  plant  itfelf.  All  accidental 
marks,  therefore,  not  exifling  in  the  plant,  or  not  ccnfpi- 
cuous  in  its  appearance,  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  fpeci- 
fic difference. 

III.  Magnitude  being  fubjeft  to  variations,  from  place, 
foil,  climate,  and  other  circumftances,  is  not  to  enter  into 
the  fpecific  difference. 

IV.  Specific  names  are  by  no  veans  to  be  employed, 
which  pre-fuppofe  a knowledge  of  other  fpecies  of  a diffe- 
rent genus.  Former  botanifts,  fays  Linnaeus,  conftrufted 
their  fpecific  differences  in  fuch  a manner,  as  if  thofe  for  whom 
they  wrote  had  been  previoufly  acquainted  with  mod  of  the 
European  plants.  Their  defcriptions  are  frequently  com- 
parifons  of  the  plants  in  queftion  with  thofe  of  their  own 
country.  Thus  fuch  a plant  had  a hawk-weed  leaf  ; another 
had  the  leaf  of  the  willow  ; a third  of  groundfel ; one  had 
the  appearance  of  balm;  another  of  wormwood.  Such 
charafilers  Linnaeus  difclaims.  A plant,  in  his  opinion  * 
ought  to  be  known  by  the  name  affigned  to  it ; and  the  name 
to  be  fuggelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  plant.  Each  is  to 
be  difcovered  by  its  proper  charafter,  written  in  the  one, 
delineated  in"  the  other.  Names,  he  continues,  pre-fup-* 
pofing  other  plants,  have  always  a tendency  to  lead  thofe  who 
ufe  them  into  an  error  fimilar  to  what  Logicians  call  commit- 
ting the  circle . 

Notwithflanding  this  fliew  of  reafoning,  I believe  it  will 
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be  found  that  fpecific  differences  from  comparifon  with 
plants,  or  the  parts  of  plants,  generally  known,  make  a much 
ftronger  impreffion,  and  lead  moredireCtly  to  the  knowledge 
required,  than  the  moll  accurate  defcription  of  characters 
exifting  in  the  plant  itfelf. 

V.  Specific  names,  pre-fuppofing  a knowledge  of  other 
fpeciesoi  the  fame  genus  are,  for  the  fame  reafon,  profcrib- 
ed  from  the  modern  nomenclature  of  botany.  Hence  the 
following  names  are  cenfured  by  Linnaeus, 

Orchis  florc candidijfimo,  Tourn. 

Campanula  angujiifolia,  magno  flore,  minor,  Tourn. 
Campanula,  flore  rnitiore,  ramofier , Morifon. 

A beginner  is  not  fuppofed  to  know  of  any  fpecies  of 
campanula,  that  is  lefs  branched,  or  of  orchis,  whofe  flowers 
are  lefs  white.  Such  names  too,  from  their  very  nature, 
are  fluctuating.  In  faCt,  the  eftablifhment  of  fpecific  names 
upon  a folid  foundation,  muft  be  preceded  by  a knowledge 
of  all  the  fpecies  of  any  particular  genus.  For  as  the  effen- 
tial  difference  of  any  fpecies  manifeflly  implies  a charaCter 
peculiar  to  that  fpecies,  and  which  does  not  exift  in  any 
of  its  congeners  ; it  is  evident  that  the  difcovery  of  a new 
fpecies  poflefling  a common  character,  muft  bring  the  effen- 
tial  difference  in  queftion  to  an  end, 

Toilluftrate  this  by  an  example.  The  effential  charaCter 
of  a fpecies  of  winter-green  is  defcribed  by  Linnteus  to  be  a 
naked  /talk  fupporting  a fingle  flower.  By  this  defcription 
the  fpecies  in  queftion  is  effentially  diltinguifhed  from  all 
the  fpecies  of  wdnter-grecn  yet  known.  But,  fuppofing  ano- 
ther fpecies  fhould  be  difcovered  with  a naked  Hulk  and  a 
fingle  flower,  the  fpecific  name  juft  mentioned  would  no 
longer  be  an  effential  difference  ; another  muft  be  fubftitut- 
ed ; and  that,  perhaps,  in  confequence  of  further  difcove- 
ries,  muft  give  place  to  a third.  This  obfervatfon  fuffi- 
ciently  accounts  for  the  numerous  alterations  in  every 
edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  ; and  has  almoft  convinced 
me  of  the  necefhty  of  employing  proper  fpecific  names,  not 
exprcflive  of  any  effential  difference  whatever,  nor,  of  con- 
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fequence,  fubjett  to  continual  variation  from  future  difcd* 
veries. 

VL  The  name  of  the  di-fcoveter  or  defcriber  of  any  plarrf 
is  not  to  enter  into  the  fpecific  difference.  On  this  account,- 
the  following  fpecific  names  are  reje&ed  from  the  modern 
nomenclature; 

Trifolium gajlonlum  of  Morifonr 
Gramen  Cyperoides  Bcelii  of  Lobelius. 

Conyza  tertia  Diofcoridis  of  G.  Bauhin. 

Conyza  media  Matthioli  of  I.  Bauhin. 

Narciffus  Trade)cantii  of  Rudbeckius. 

The  following  are  liable  to  cenfure  for  a fimilar  reafdnf* 
Sideritis  Valerandi  Dourez  ^ of  I Bauhin 

Campanula  a Tojf'ano  Carols  miffa  5 

Mimofa  a Domino  Hermans  miffa  of  Breynius. 

Amanita  Divi  Georgij  of  Dillenius. 

Chamaepithys  flore  plufquam  eleganti,^ 

feu  Plufqueneti,  s of  Plukenet. 

Eriocephalus  Bruniades,  ' 

VII.  The  place  of  growth,  or  native  foil  of  any  plant  is 
not  aneffential  character ; and,  therefore,  ought  to  make  no 
part  of  the  fpecific  difference.  No  one,  fays  Linnaeus,  would 
chufe  to  make  a voyage  to  Japan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  Peru,  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  defcription  of 
a plant.  Befides,  the  fame  fpecies  is  often  produced  in 
very  different  foils,  and  in  regions  the  moft  diftant  from  one 
another.  The  Alpine  plants  are  not  rarely  found  in  the 
fens;  nay,  Lapland,  Siberia,  Canada,  Afia,  and  America, 
frequently  produce  the  fame  individual  fpecies. 

Improper,  however,  as  the  circumflances  of  foil,  and 
place  of  growth,  are  deemed  in  a fpecific  defcription,  Lin- 
naeus has  not  fcrupled,  however  inconfiftently,  to  employ 
them  upon  feveral  occafions  in  denominating  the  fpecies.  I 
faid,  however  inconfiftently  ; for  if  the  foil,  by  reafon  of  its 
being  an  accidental  and  variable  circumftance,  is  deemed 
unworthy  a place  in  the  fpecific  difference,  how  can  it,  with 
any  propriety,  enter  into  the  abridged  defcription,  or  trivial 
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name  ? If  a plant,  which  is  a native  of  two  very  remote 
countries,  as  Guinea  and  Japan,  cannot  have  its  place  of 
growth  expreffed  in  the  defciiption,  is  it  proper  to  miflead 
the  ignorant,  by  fignifying  in  the  title,  or  trivial  name,  that 
the  plant  in  queftion  is  the  produce  of  one  particular 
country  only,  when,  for  the  very  oppofite  reafon,  its  place 
ol  growth  could  not  be  mentioned  in  the  fpecific  defcription  ? 

VIII.  The  time  of  flowering,  duration,  colour,  tafte, 
fmeli,  and  powers  of  plants,  are  very  fallacious  marks  of 
diftinftion,  and,  therefore,  to  be  totally  excluded  from  the 
fpecific  name. 

IX.  J he  generic  name  is  to  be  applied  and  prefixed  to 
each  particular  fpecies,  that  the  genus,  as  well  as  fpecies, 
may  be  figmfied  by  the  defcription,  or  fpecific  name.  In- 
deed, without  the  name  of  the  genus,  the  fpecific  difference 
is  of  no  figmficancy.  A mutilated  defcription  of  that  kind 
may  be  applicable  to  a hundred  different  plants,  as  the  effen- 
tial  charafters  of  the  fpecies  are  only  intended  to  difcrimi- 
nate  plants  of  the  fame  genus,  and  may,  therefore,  be  fre- 
quently poffeffed  in  common  by  plants  of  a different  genus. 
To  afcertain,  therefore,  the  plant  in  queflion,  beyond  the 
poflibility  of  a miftake,  let  the  generic  name  be  prefixed  to 
each  fpecies,  and  announced  with  it.  Morifon  and  Ray, 
although  they  reduced  the  fpecies  under  their  refpeftive 
genera,  were  feldom  careful  to  adopt  the  generic  name,  but 
fubflituted  a kind  of  proper  fpecific  name  in  its  Head  ; fo 
that  a quotation  from  either  of  thefe  authors,  not  fuggefting 
an  idea  of  the  genus,  becomes  only  intelligible  by  being 
confulted  in  their  refpeftive  works.  Thus  to  take  an  ex- 
ample from  Ray.  Under  the  gcnerical  name  Stoechas  are 
arranged  the  following  fpecies. 

I.  Stoechas  citrina  germanica,  latiore  folio. 

II.  Chryfocome  jEthiopica,  plant aginis  folio. 

III.  Hehchryfum  abrotani fimince foliis. 

IV.  Ilehchryfum  ereticum. 

V . Stoechadi  citrince  alteri  inodorce  Lobelij  ajfnis. 

VI.  Gnaphalium  rnontanum  album. 

. Gt  thefe  fix  fPecies<  firlt  only,  and  perhaps  the  fifth 
as  exempted  from  cenfure,  as  containing  both  the  generic 
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and  fpecific  name:  the  reft,  when  viewed  apart,  would  feem 
to  have  no  connexion  with  the  genus  under  which  they  are 
arranged  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  belong  to  other 
genera,  chryjocomc,  helichryfum , and  gnaphalium,  with  which, 
in  reality,  they  have  no  affinity. 

Again,  the  generic  name  is  not  only  to  be  applied,  but 
to  be  prefixed  to  each  fpecies.  The  following  fpecific  names 
of  Lobeliusare  faulty  in  this  refpeCt. 

Minus  heliotropium  repens 
MatthicU Jecundum  limonium. 

A/juatica  plantago  foliis  beta. 

X.  Specific  names  are,  if  poffible,  to  exhibit  the  effential 
difference  of  each  fpecies.  Where  the  effential  characters 
of  any  fpecies  have  not  been  inveftigated,  other  differences, 
lefs  effential,  but  more  numerous,  are  to  be  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  Specific  names  of  the  latter  kind  are  termed 
by  Linnaeus,  fynoptical,  and  are  not  to  be  admitted,  unlefs 
in  default  of  the  effential  name.  The  merits  of  each  will 
beft  appear  from  comparifon. 

Synoptic  name — Salix  foliis  Jerratis  glabris  ffvatis  acutis  fub- 
feffilibus  of  Royen. 

Effential  name — Salix  flofculis  pendandris,  Lin.  Flor.  Lap. 
Synoptic  name — Salix  foliis  fubintegerrimis  lunceolato-hneari- 
bus  longifjimis  acutis,  fubtus  fericeis  ; ramis  virgatis.  Flora 
Suecica. 

Effential  name — Salix  foliis  linearibus  revolutis. 

From  thefe  examples  it  appears  that  the  effential  name 
confifts  of  but  two  or  three  words,  and  is  generally  expref- 
five  of  a fingle  idea.  We  have  feen,  however,  that  even 
effential  fpecific  names,  however  excellent  when  compared 
with  thofe  termed  fynoptic,  mull  always  be  inconftant,  as 
long  as  a fingle  fpecies  of  any  genus  remains  undetected.  In- 
deed, w-ere  that  obftacle  removed,  and  every  fpecies  cha- 
racterized by  an  effential  name,  I fhould  moft  heartily  con- 
cur with  Linnaeus,  that  the  fcience,  at  leaft,  in  one  point, 
had  reached  perfection  ; but  till  that  diftant  day  arrive,  and 
a diftant  day  it  mult  be  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  we 
mult  reft  fatisfied  with  afcribing  to  thofe  effential  names,  a 
degree  of  merit  proportioned  to  their  liability. 
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XI.  The  excellence  of  the  fpecific  name,  according  to 
Linnaeus'  confifls  in  its  brevity.  In  this  refpefit  chiefly, 
the  efTential  name,  as  containing  a Tingle  idea,  is  preferable 
to  the  fynoptical,  in  which  the  charafilers  are  numerous,  but 
not  ftriking.  After  all,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
ample  defcnptions  of  former  authors,  however  feverely  con- 
futed by  certain  moderns,  are  not  fuperior,  in  point  of 
merit,  to  the  fhort  phrafes,  or  fpecific  differences,  which 
are  now  fo  generally  adopted  ; as  thefe  are  not  defcriptive  of 
any  fpecies  confidered  by  ltlelf,  but  arife  from  a view  of  its 
refemblances  and  contrails  with  others. 

I clofe  the  fu  bj  eft  of  fpecific  names  with  obferving,  that 
the  differences  in  queftion  are  not  always  uniform  ; I mean, 
that  the  fame  idea  does  not  predominate  in  the  eftabli'hment 
of  the  fpecies  of  any  genus,  the  charafters  being  feldom  le- 
Jative,  or  drawn  from  the  fame  parts:  in  fine,  that  a com- 
parifon  of  oppofition  or  contrail,  is  rarely  either  inlHtuted 
01  implied.  This  fault  we  mull  pronounce  a capita]  one  j 
and  every  page  of  the  Species  Plantarum  affords  ftriking  evi- 
dences of  its  exiflence.  The  following  are  examples  of  the" 
impropriety  alluded  to. 

I.  Ly thrum  foliis  linearibus  alternis,  floribus  hexandris. 
Lythrum  foliis  linearibus  alls  mis, floribus  tetrapetalis. 

II.  Cotyledon  foliis  laciniatis,  fieri  bus  quadrifidis. 
Cotyledon  foliis  oblongis  fubteretibus,  floribus  fafciculatis. 

III.  Sedum  foliis  quaternis. 

Sedum  foliis  planiufculis ferratis . 

I he  want  of  uniformity  complained  of  will  be  bcft  un- 
derftood,  by  contrafting  the  above  examples  with  a few  Ipe- 
cific  names  of  the  fame  author,  in  which  the  oppofition  al- 
luded to  is  carefully  preferved. 

I . R o Y E N A foliis  lanceolatis  glabris. 

Roy  ENA  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis. 

II.  Scleranthus  calycibus fruSlus patulis. 

Scleranthus  calycibus frudtus  claufls. 

III.  L i L i u m foliis  fparfis,  corollis  campanulatis,  in/us  glabris. 

L i L i u M foliis fparjis,  corollis  campanulatis,  in/us  fcabris. 

A companion  of  thefe  two  oppolite  lets  of  examples, 
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win  convincethe  reader  of  the  excellence  of  the  uniformity 
recommended,  and  render  any  further  illuftration  unnccef- 
faiy. 

Names  of  the  Varieties. 

Varieties  being  only  occafional  modifications  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  the  circumltance  which  conftitutes  the  variety  in 
any  fpecies  is  to  be  placed  immediately  after  the  fpecific 
name.  Such  circumltance,  however,  lor  the  fake  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  Ihould  be  delineated  in  a different  charafter ; in 
like  manner  as  the  fpecific  name  Ihould  ftand  dillinguilhed 
from  the  generic.  A few  examples  will  iilufhate  the  ob- 
fervation  in  question. 

CoNV  A L LARI  A fcapo  nudo  ; corolla  plena. 
Convallaria  fcapo  nudo  ; corolla  rubra. 

Saxifraga  alpina  ericoides ; forepurpurafeente. 
Saxifraga  alpina  ericoides;  fore  cctruleo. 

In  the  above  examples,  the  generic  name  is  marked  in 
{mall  capitals  ; the  fpecific  in  Roman  charafters  ; and  the 
name  of  the  variety  in  italics : a diftinftion  which  is  abso- 
lutely neceffary,  to  prevent  the  variable  circumltance  from 
being  confounded  with  the  fpecific  difference.  The  fame 
fpecies  of  lily  of  the  valley  has  fometimes  a red,  fometimes 
a full  flower.  This  occafional  difference  does  not  enter  into 
the  fpecific  name;  it  is  exprelfive  of  a variety,  and  ought 
to  be  diftinguifhed  as  fuch. 

NUC  AMENTUM.  Vide  Amentum. 

NUDUS  Flos,  a naked  flower;  a flower  fo  termed  by 
Vaillant  which  wants  the  calyx , or  flower-cup,  but  not  the 
petals.  The  term,  perhaps,  would  have  been  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  a flower  wanting  both  calyx  and  petals, 
which  are  properly  the  cloathing  or  covers  of  the  flower. 
Inltances,  however,  of  entire  nakednefs  in  flowers  are  very 
rare. 

NUX,  a nut ; a fpecies  of  feed,  according  to  Linnxus, 
covered  by  a hard  bony  (hell.  The  incloied  fped  is  termed 
the  nucleus,  or  kernel. 
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OCTANDRIA,  (mtm,  eight,  and  ivr,p>  a man,  orhuf- 
band)  the  eighth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Syflem  ; 
confifting  oi  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are 
furnilhed  with  eight  ffamina,  or  male  organs  of  generation. 

The  orders,  or  fecondarv  divifions  of  this  clafs  are  four, 
and  derive  their  names  from  the  number  of  female  organs 
poffeffed  by  the  plants  of  each  refpettive  division. 

French-willow,  Indian-crefs,  heath,  and  tree-primrofe 
have  one  flyle,  or  female  organ. 

Galenia,  iveinmitnnia,  and  moehringta,  have  two  fly les. 
Biflort  and  heart-feed  have  three  flyles  ; tuberous  mofcha- 
tel  and  one-berry,  four. 

OCULUS,  an  eye,  a jfpecies  of  bud.  Vide  Gemma. 
ODOR,  fmell  ; the  weakelt  and  moll  obfcure  of  the 
fenfes,  as  being  different  in  almofl  every  objeft,  and  variable 
in  each.  Dogs  tiace  their  mailers  with  furprifing  facility  at 
one  time,  and  lofe  them  with  equal  facility  at  another. 

The  ancients,  according  to  Arillotle,  recognized  feven 
primitive  or  original  fmells,  which,  on  account  of  their 
ftriking  affinity  to  the  fimple  talks,  were  defigned  by  the 
fame  names. 

Smells  being  fo  extremely  variable,  admit  of  no  determi- 
nate limits,  and  are,  therefore,  never  to  be  employed  in 
difcriminating  the  fpecies  of  plants.  Hence  fuch  fpecific 
names  as  the  following  are  very  properly  profcribed  from 
the  modern  nomenclature  of  botany. 

Hypericum  hircinum  (rank-fmelling). 

Melo  mofchatus  (fmelling  of  mufk). 

Hefperis  nodtu  olens  (fmelling  in  the  night). 

Caryophyllus  inodorus  (without  fmell). 

Ocymum  carycphytlatum , C.Bauhin,  (fmelling of  cloves). 

ciiri  odore  (fmelling  of  citron). 

anifi  odore  (fmelling  of  anife). 

foeniculi  odore  (fmelling  of  fennel). 

melijjcc  odore  (fmelling  of  balm). 

ruta  odore  (fmelling  of  rue). 
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Ocymnm  cinnamomi  odore  (fmelling  of  cinnamon). 

For  obfervations  on  fmell,  as  indicative  of  the  virtues  and 
qualities  of  plants,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  of  tafte, 
betyveen  which,  and  fmell,  there  is,  as  we  have  faid,  a re- 
markable affinity.  Vide  Sapor. 

OLIGANTHER/E  (oXr/^,  few  ; and  avQrg'Sh  ftoridus , 
ab  avfi©-,  flos)  the  name  of  the  fixteenth  clafs  in  Royen’s 
Natural  Method,  confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers  whofe  Jlamina  are  lefs  in  number  than  the  divifions  of 
the  corolla,  or  equal  to  them.  It  includes  feveral  genera  of 
the  plain  dalles  in  the  Sexual  Method. 

ORC  HIDE/E  (orchis,  the  name  of  a well-known  genus 
of  plants).  The  feventh  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  confiding  of  orchis,  and  the  plants  which 
rcfemble  it  in  habit,  powers,  and  fenfible  qualities. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  Names . 


Areihufa. 

Cyfripedium,  — 

— Ladies  flipper. 

Epidendrum , • — 

— Vanilla,  or  vanellofc. 

Limodorum. 

Ophrys,  — 

— Bee-dower,  bird’s-ned,  twy- 

Orchis. 

blade. 

Satyr  him , — 

— Lizard-dower. 

Serapias,  — 

— Llelleborine,  or  badard-helle- 

bore. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order . 

The  Roots  of  many  of  thefe  plants  are  compofed  of  one 
or  more  jlefhy  tubercles,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
dem,  ?>nd  fending  forth  fibres  from  the  top.  Thofe  of  or- 
chis bear  an  obvious  refemblance  to  the  ferotum  in  animals  ; 
from  \v  hicl  circumdance  the  genus  has  derived  its  name. 

The  Leaves  are  of  a inoderate  fize,  inferibed  with  3 
number  of  longitudinal  nerves  or  ribs,  and  without  any  foot- 
jhjliy.  their  origin,  they  form,  rbtmd  the  dalk,  a kind 
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of  {heath,  which  is  long,  entire,  cylindrical,  but  not  fur- 
nifhed,  like  the  grades,  and  fome  other  plants,  with  a crown 
at  top.  This  fheath  is  fometimes  wanting  in  the  leaves  that 
are  placed  towards  the  top  of  the  {talk.  In  fome  fpecies  of 
bird’s-neil,  the  leaves  prove  abortive;  the  fheaths  which 
furround  the  ftalk  appearing  like  fo  many  fcales. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  placed  at  the 
fummit  of  the  ftalk,  either  in  a fpike,  as  in  ladies  flipper, 
bee-flower,  orchis,  fatyrium,  limodorum  and  arethufa ; or 
in  a panicle,  that  is,  a loofe,  diffufed  fpike,  as  in  vanelloe. 
Each  flower  is  accompanied  with  a leaf  that  is  fmaller  than 
the  other  leaves,  and  forms  no  fort  of  {heath  round  the 
ftalk. 

The  Calyx  in  this  order  is  that  fort  termed  by  Linnaeus 
a Jpatba  or  fheath,  that,  burfting  open,  protrudes  a head 
or  duller  of  flowers  termed  the  fpadix,  which  have  no  peri- 
anthium,  or  proper  flower-cup. 

The  Petals  are  five  in  number,  and  very  irregular.  The 
two  innermoft  frequently  approach  and  form  the  figure  of  a 
helmet.  The  three  outermoft  are  larger,  and  nearly  equal. 

The  Nectarium  in  this  order  is  remarkably  confpicu- 
ous,  yet  fo  different  in  the  different  genera,  that  Linnaeus 
has  employed  it  for  his  principal  chara&er  or  mark  of  dif- 
tinftion,  inflead  of  the  root,  which  had  chiefly  engaged  the 
attention  ot  former  botanifts.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a fixth 
petal,  and  conftitutes  the  lower  lip  of  the  helmet.  In  fome 
fpecies  of  ophrys  it  is  fhaped  like  a bee ; whence  the  Englifh 
title  of  bee-flower,  which  has  been  given  to  that  genus.  In 
limodorum  it  confifts  of  one  piece,  which  is  hollow,  of  the 
length  of  the  petals,  and  placed  within  them.  In  cypripediu?n 
the  appearance  in  queftion  is  fituatcd  between  the  petals,  and 
refembles  a wooden  {hoc  or  flipper ; from  which  circum- 
ftance  it  has  derived  both  its  fcieutific  and  Englifh  name. 
In  orchis  and  fatyrium,  the  neflarium  confifts  of  two  lips  ; 
the  upper  ereft  and  very  fhort,  the  lower  larger,  hanging’ 
and  terminated  behind  by  a tube,  which,  in  the  former,  ie- 
femblcs  a horn,  in  the  latter,  the  ferotum  in  animals.  In 
urethuja  it  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  confifts 
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of  one  piece  that  is  divided  into  two  lips  ; the  lowermoft  of 
which  is  broad,  wrinkled  within,  turned  backwards,  hangs 
down,  and  is  of  the  length  of  the  petals;  the  upper  (lender, 
like  a line  of  elegant  texture,  and  incorporated  with  the 
Ityle.  In  vanelloe,  it  is  fhaped  like  a top,  and  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  petals.  Lallly,  in  helleborine,  it  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  in  mod  of  the  fpecies  re- 
fembles  the  embowelled  body  of  a fly. 

The  Filaments,  or  lower  part  of  the  (lamina,  areal- 
ways  two  in  number,  very  fliort,  and  placed  upon  the  pijiil- 
lum,  or  female  organ  ; from  which  fingular  circumfiance, 
the  plants  in  quellion  are  arranged  under  the  clafs  Gynandria 
in  the  Sexual  Method.  , Vide  Gynandria. 

The  Anthers  or  fummits  are  ereft,  and  generally  cover- 
ed by  the  upper  lip  of  the  neBarium. 

The  Seed-bud  is  either  oblong  or  pillar-fhaped,  twifled 
like  a fcrew,  and  univerfally  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower. 

The  Style  is  fingle,  ve>y  fliort,  and  forms  one  fub- 
Itance  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  neftariurn,  fo  that  both 
fiyle  and  ffigma  are  with  difficulty  to  be  perceived.  Thfs 
lad  is  commonly  filled  with  a vifcous  fweet  fubflance  like 
honey. 

The  Seed-vessel  is  generally  a capfule  with  one  cavity 
and  three  valves  or  openings,  which  are  commonly  keeh 
fhaped,  and  open  on  the  angular  Tides,  being  joined  both 
at  bottom  and  top.  In  vanelloe,  the  feed-veffel  is  a long, 
cylindrical,  un&uous,  flelby  pod.  What  chiefly  diftinguifhcs 
it  from  the  capfular  fruit  of  the  other  genera  is,  its  wanting 
the  keel-fh.aped  ribs  or  valves,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  other 
plants  of  this  order. 

The  feeds  are  numerous,  very  fmall  like  faw-dufl,  and 
attached,  without  foot-flalks,  to  a (lender  receptacle,  or 
rib,  which  extends  itfelf  length-wife  in  the  middle  of  each 
inclofure.  In  vanelloe,  they  are  almofl  round,  fhining,  and 
of  a black  colour.  In  the  other  genera,  they  are  rather 
flat,  pf  a yellow  colour,  and  fringed  on  the  border  with  a 
longitudinal  membrane,  or  wing. 
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The  plants  of  this  order  are  celebrated  as  mighty  provo- 
catives to  venery.  This  reftorative  quality,  which  is  chiefly 
poflelTed  by  the  loots,  is  mod  predominant  in  the  vanelloe  of 
the  Amen  cans,  the  falep  oi  the  Eaflern  countries,  and  the 
orchis  and  fatyrium  of  the  Europeans.  The  tubercles 
of  the  roots  ha\e  an  acrid  quality,  which  is  deflroyed 
by  drying,  or  moiftcmng  them  in  warm  water. 

\ anelloes  aie  the  pods  of  a twining  parafitic  genus  of 
plants,  which  grow  plentifully  on  trees,  both  in  the 
Eaft  and  V eft  Indies.  Thefe  pods  refemble  our  kid- 
ney beans,  being  about  halt  a foot  long,  and  contain- 
ing a number  of  very  fmall  feeds.  When  ripe  and 
diy,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  St.  Domingo,  whence 
thefe  pods  are  imported  into  Europe  in  greateft  abun- 
dance, gather  them,  and,  having  rubbed  them  with  oil,  left 
they  Ihould  harden  and  break,  form  them  into  bundles,  or 
bags  of  different  fizes,  containing,  fome  fifty,  fome  a hun- 
dred, fome  a hundred  and  fifty  pods.  The  Indians  call  the 
plant  tlilxochitl,  and  the  pod  maxacochitl.  Hernandez  fays, 
it  is  ufeful  in  fuppreffions,  warms  and  fortifies  the  ftomach! 
facilitates  digeftion,  and  diffipates  wind.  Vanelloe  has  a 
very  agreeable  tafte  and  fmell.  It  is  efteemed  an  ex- 
cellent cordial,  and  enters  into  the  compofition  of  choco- 
late, which,  indeed,  is  its  principal  ufe  with  us.  A black 
fragrant  balfam  is  procured  from  the  fame  pods  ; but  this  is 
very  rarely  brought  to  Europe.  The  name  vanilla,  fignify- 
inga  Iheath,  was  given  to  this  plant  by  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  figure  of  its  pods. 

The  flowers  of  the  different  fpecies  of  orchis  and  ophrys  are 
remarkably  various  and  Angular  in  their  fhape ; refembling 
fometimes  a naked  boy,  fometimes  a gnat,  a butterfly,  a 
bee,  a pigeon,  an  ape,  a parrot,  a lizard,  or  a fly.  Thefe 
re (emb lances  have  given  names  to  the  fpecies  in  quelhon. 
The  beard  or  ncBanum  of  the  bee-flower,  is  a large  fat 
lea,,  beautifully  reprefenting  a drone  or  bee  of  a footy 
colour  and  which,  when  turned  to  the  light,  feems  variegat- 
ed with  three  bright  yellow  circularlines,  with  ruft-coloured 
fpaces  between  them.  The  ncffarim  of  humble-bee  faty- 
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rion,  the leji'tculus  Jphegodes  hirjuto  flore  of  Ray,  is  remarkable 
for  two  upright  lines,  of  a livid  colour,  and  a tranfverfe  one 
of  the  fame  colour,  reprefenting  a capital  H.  The  flowers 
of  many  of  the  orchis-tribe  are  beautifully  fpotted. 

ORDO,  an  order;  the  firft  fubdivifion  of  a clafs  in  the 
Sexual  Method,  correfponding  to  the  term  JeBio,  in  Tourne- 
fort.  Such  a divifion,  by  parcelling  out  the  genera  of  any 
clafs  into  feveral  diftinfcl  lots,  gives  perfpicuity  to  the  method, 
and  facility  to  its  diftin&ions. 

The  orders  in  Tournefort’s  Syflem  are  chiefly  founded 
upon  the  fruit  : thofe  of  the  Sexual  Method,  oil  the  number 
of  flyles  or  female  organs.  A particular  enumeration  of  the 
latter  is  fubjoinei  to  their  refpeftive  clafles,  whither  the 
reader  is  referred  for  information  on  this  fubjett. 

I would  at  prefent,  only  remark  one  circumftance  in 
1 which  Linnaeus’s  orders  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  Tourne- 
fort.  The  latter  botanift  exprefl'es  this  fubdivifion  by  a cir- 
cumlocution, which  commonly  includes  a repetition  of  the 
abridged  clavis  of  his  Syflem.  On  the  other  hand,  Lin- 
naeus’s orders  are  always  exprefled  by  a Angle  term,  which, 
like  the  names  of  the  clafles,  is  of  Greek  etymology,  and  is 
fignificative  of  the  character  of  the  order  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. It  is  needlefs  to  fubjoin,  that  the  names  of  thefe 
orders  are  often  the  fame  in  different  clafles,  becaufe  the 
fame  idea  predominates  in  their  inflitution.  It  the  fame 
charafter  could,  in  like  manner,  be  employed  for  diftin- 
guijhing  all  the  orders  of  each  clafs,  the  fyflem  would,  in 
that  point,  at  lcafl,  have  attained  perletfion.  1 he  clafles  in 
the  Sexual  Syflem  are  much  more  uniform  than  the  orders. 
The  latter,  therefore,  as  fcientific  divifions,  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  former. 

Ordo,  a term  of  Tournefort,  correfponding  to  the  ctujfis 
orhigheft  divifion  of  Linnaeus.  Vide  Cl  ass  is. 

ORGYA,  a term  of  Meafure.  Vide  Men  sura. 

OVARIUM  [ovum,  an  egg)  the  ovary;  a name,  by 
which  botanifts,  who  are  fond  of  aflimilating  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  have  diftinguifhed  the  germen  or  feed- 

bud  as  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  future  feed. 
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\ LATUM  corolla,  the  palate  of  the  flower ; bv  this 


name  Linnaeus  characterizes  any  prominence  or  gib- 
bofitv  in  the  jaws  (faux ) of  the  corolla . 

PALE/E,  thin,  membranaceous,  chaffy  plates  fpringing 
out  of  a common  receptacle,  and  intended  as  lines  of  par- 
tition between  the  fmall  partial  florets  of  compound  and  ag- 
gregate flowers. 

PALEACEUS  flos,  a term  of  Ray,  expreffive  of  fuch 
flowers  as  produce  no  fruit.  It  correfponds  to  the  mafculus 
fos  of  Linnaeus,  the  Jlerilis  of  Tournefort,  the  aborliens  of 
other  botaniffs. 

• » ✓ 

PALMzE,  palms.  Under  this  name  Linnaeus  has  ar- 
ranged feveral  genera,  which,  although  capable  of  a place 
in  feparate  claffes  of  his  fvffem,  he  has  chofen  rather,  on 
account  of  their  fingular  ftrufture,  to  place  apart,  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  work. 

The  fame  plants  conftitute  one  of  the  feven  families  or 
tribes  >nto  which  all  vegetables  are  diflributed  by  Linnaeus 
in  his  Philofophia  Botanica.  They  are  defined  to  be  plants 
with  fimple  Items,  which,  at  their  fummit,  bear  leaves  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  ferns,  being  a compofition  of  a leaf 
and  a branch  ; and  whofe  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  on 
that  particular  receptacle,  or  feat,  called  a fpadix,  protruded 
from  a common  calyx,  in  form  of  a fheath  or  fcabbard, 
termed  by  Linnaeus,  fpatha. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  terms  fpatha  and 
fpadix,  though  originally  applied  by  Theophraftus  to  palms 
only,  are  ufed  with  much  greater  latitude  by  modern  bota- 
nifts,  and  applied  to  narciffus,  fnow-drop,  orchis,  fatyfium, 
arum,  dracontium,  calla,  pothos,  fea-daffodil,  and  many 
other  plants,  whofe  flowcr-flalks  come  out  of  a fheath. 

Palm£  is  likew'ife  the  name  of  the  firft  order  in  Lin- 
naeus’s Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confifling  of  the  fol- 
jowirjg  genera,  the  three  lafl  of  which,  although  not  ranged 
With  the  palms  in  the  appendix  to  his  Artificial  Syftem,  are 
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placed  with  them,  on  account  of  their  alleged  conformity- 
in  point  of  habit,  in  his  Natural  Method. 


Linntean  Genera. 

' Englifh  Names . 

Areca , — 

— The  faufel-nut. 

Baraffus,  — 

— Malabar-palm,  called  ampana 
and  carim-pana. 

Caryota , — - 

— Palm  with  doubly  - winged 

leaves,  called  fchunda- 
pana. 

Chamarops , — 

— Lefler,  or  dwarf-palm,  pal- 
metto, thatch. 

Cocas,  — 

— Cocoa  nut  tree. 

Corypba,  • — 

— Mountain-palm  with  large# 
leaves,  called  codda-pana. 

Cycas,  — 

Blais. 

— - Todda-pana. 

Plate,  — 

— Wild  Malabar-palm,  called 
Katou-indel. 

Phoenix , — 

— Date-tree. 

Tiamia. 

Hydrocharis,  — 

— Frog’s-bit. 

Stratiaies , — 

Vallifneria . 

— Water-foldier. 

Halil  and  Structure  of  ihe  Plants  of  ibis  Order . 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  perennial,  and  moflly  of  the 
fhrub  and  tree  kind.  The  Item  is  in  height,  from  two  to  a 
hundred  feet  and  upwards. 

The  Roots  form  a mafs  of  fibres,  which  are  commonly 
fimple,  that  is,  without  any  ramifications.  In  frog’s-bit, 
the  roots  are  terminated  by  a fmall  cup,  of  a conic  form, 
which  covers  them  like  an  extinguifher,  as  in  duck’s-meat.  • 

The  Stem  is  generally  fimple,  cylindrical,  and  compofed 
of  flrong  longitudinal  fibres. 

The  Leaves,  which  area  compofition  of  a leaf  and  a 
branch,  termed  by  Linnaeus  f rondos,  are  of  different  forms  ; 
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being  fometimes  Ihaped  like  an  umbrella  or  fan  ; fomefimes 
fingly  or  doubly-winged  ; the  fmall  or  partial  leaves,  which 
are  often  three  feet  in  length,  being  ranged  alternately.  The 
branchesor  principal  leaves  are  fix,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  feet 
long ; the  length  varying  according  to  the  age  and  iize  of 
die  plant. 

They  are  covered  at  Hrfl  with  a brown  thick  dull,  like 
thofe  of  the  ferns.  The  bafe  of  the  leaves  frequently  em- 
braces the  greater  part  of  the  Hem.  Schunda-pana  is  the 
only  genus  of  this  order  yet  known,  which  bears  doubly- 
winged  leaves. 

The  Flowers  are  male  .and  female  upon  the  tame  or 
different  roots,  except  in  water-foldier,  which  bears  her- 
maphrodite Sowers  only,  and  palmetto,  in  which  the  Sowers 
are  hermaphrodite  and  male  upon  diftinft  roots.  In  vail  if - 
3ieria  and  frog  s-bit  too,  the  Sowers  are  not  fo  properly  male 
and  female  upon  different  roots,  as  barren  hermaphrodites  ; 
a fmall  feed-bud  being  difcovered  in  thofe  called  the  male 
flowers,  and  the  remains  of  Samina  in  the  female.  Abor- 
tive Sowers  of  the  fame  kind  are  frequently  obferved  in  val~ 
lifneria  upon  the  fame  root. 

The  Sowers  are  all  difpofed  in  a panicle  or  diffufed  fpike, 
except  in  the  three  laft  genera,  in  which  they  proceed  fingly 
from  the  angles  of  the  leaves.  In  todda-pana,  fays  M.  Adau- 
fon,  the  Sowers  grow  upon  the  indentments  of  the  leaves, 
whofe  divifions  form  a kind  of  panicle. 

The  Common  Calyx  in  this  order  is  that  fo  it  termed 
Ajpatha  or  Iheath,  and  has  either  one  valve  or  opening,  as  in 
date  tree,  and  cocoa-nut;  or  two,  as  in  faufel-nut,  and 
wild  Malabar-palrm  T he  fpadix , or  head  of  Sowers  pro- 
truded from  the  Iheath,  is  generally  branched.  Each  Sower 
is  commonly  furnilhed  with  a penanthium , or  proper  Sower- 

cup,  confilting  of  three  leaves  or  divifions  that  are  fmall  and 
permanent. 

I he  Petals  are  three  in  number,  of  a fubSance  like 
leather,  and  permanent  like  the  leaves  of  the  calyx.  The 
flowers  ol  zamia  have  no  petals. 

i he  Stamina  are  in  number  from  two  to  twenty  and  up- 
wards. 
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wards,  and  cohere  (lightly  at  the  bafe.  In  frog’s-bit  they 
appear  like  a pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  (lower. 

The  Seed-buds  are  from  one  to  three  in  number,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  fupport  a like  number  of 
ftyles,,  which  are  very  fhort.  In  frog’s-bit,  valltjneria,  and 
water-foldier,  the  feed-bud  is  placed  under  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower. 

The  Seed  Vessel  is  generally  a pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind,  containing  one  cell  filled  with  fibrous  flefh, 
and  covered  with  a fkin,  which  is  of  a fubflance  like 
leather. 

The  Seeds  are  in  number  from  one  to  three  in  each  pulpy 
fruit,  of  a hard  bony  fubflance,  round  or  oval,  and  attached 
by  their  bafe  to  the  bottom  of  the  fruit. 

Thefe  plants,  particularly  the  feeds,  are  aflringent,  and 
of  efficacy  in  dyfenteries. 

The  date-tree,  the  phoenix  da£iylifera  of  Linnaeus,  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  the  eaflern  countries,  where  it  grows 
to  fifty,  fixty,  and  one  hundred  feet  high.  The  trunk  is 
round,  upright,  and  ftndded  with  protuberances,  which  are 
the  vefliges  of  the  decayed  leaves.  From  the  top  iffues  forth  a 
clufler  of  leaves  or  branches,  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  ex- 
tending all  round  like  an  umbrella,  and  bending  a little  to- 
wards the  earth.  The  bottom  part  produces  a number  of 
(talks  like  thofe  of  the  middle,  but  feldom  (hooting  fo  high 
as  four  or  five  feet.  Thefe  (talks,  fays  Adanfoij,  diffufe 
the  tree  very  confiderably  ; fo  that,  wherever  it  naturally 
grows  in  forefls,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  open  a paffage 
through  its  prickly  leaves.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female 
upon  different  roots.  The  dates,  which  are  the  produce  of 
the  female  plant,  grow  in  large  fpiral  cluflers,  each  being 
about  the  bignefs  and  fhape  of  a middling  olive,  and  con- 
taining within  the  pulp,  which  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and 
agreeable  tafle,  a round,  llrong,  hard  nut  or  (tone,  of  an 
afh-colour,  marked  with  a deep  furrow  running  length- 
wife.  Of  the  frefh  dates  and  fugar,  fays  Haffelquifl,  the 
Egyptians  make  a conferve,  which  has  a very  pleafant  tafle. 

The  kernels  or  hones,  though  hard  as  horn,  they  grind  on 
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Land-mills,  and  in  default  of  better  food,  give  to  their  camels. 
Of  the  leaves  are  made  bafkets,  or  bags,  which  are  much 
ufed  in  I urkey  on  journies,  and  lor  other  (Economical  ufes. 
In  Egypt  they  are  ufed  as  fly-flaps,  for  driving  away  the  nu- 
merous in  lefts,  which  prove  fo  troublefome  in  hot  countries; 
and  RauwoliT  relates,  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves,  and 
covering  of  the  fruit,  are  fpun  ropes,  of  pretty  large  dimen- 
fions  and  confiderable  flrength.  The  hard  boughs  are  ufed 
for  fences,  and  other  purpofes  of  hufbandry ; the  principal 
ftem  for  building  ; in  fine,  no  part  of  this  curious  tree 
■wants  its  ufe.  d he  fruit,  before  it  is  ripe,  is  fomewhat 
aftringent,  but  when  thoroughly  mature,  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  fig.  The  Senegal  dates  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of 
Egypt,  but  much  thicker  in  the  pulp,  which  is  faid  to  have 
a fugary  agreeable  tafle,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  bell  dates  of 
the  Levant. 

Palmetto,  that  is,  little  palm,  called,  by  the  Americans, 
thatch,  from  the  ufe  to  which  the  leaves  are  applied,  is  a na- 
tive of  Africa  and  the  Weft-Indies,  and  fefdom  grows  fo 
high  as  the  other  palms.  M.  Adanfon,  however,  defcribes. 
under  the  name  of  palmetto,  a fpecies  of  palm,  which 
grows  naturally  at  Senegal,  whofe  trunk  rifes  from  fifty  to 
fixty  feet  in  height.  The  negroes  call  this  palm,  ronn, 
which  name  the  French  have  changed  to  rondier.  From  the 
upper  end  of  the  trunk  iffues  a bundle  of  leaves,  which,  in 
turning  off,  form  a round  head  ; each  leaf  reprefents  a fan 
of  fi  ve  or  fix  feet  in  expanfion,  uippoitecl  by  a tail  of  the 
fame  length.  Of  thefe  trees,  fome  produce  male  flowers, 
which  are  confequently  barren  ; others  are  female,  and  load- 
ed with  fruit,  which  fucceed  each  other  uninterruptedly  al- 
moft  the  whole  year  round.  The  fruit  of  the  large  palmettos, 
M.  Adanfon  affirms  to  be  of  the  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  me- 
lon, but  rounder;  it  is  enveloped  in  two  fkinsas  tough  as  lea- 
ther, and  thick  as  flrong  parchment ; within,  the  fruit  is 
yellowilh,  and  full  of  filaments,  faftened  to  three  large  ker- 
nels in  the  middle.  The  negroes  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit, 
which,  when  baked  under  the  affics,  is  faid  to  talk  like  a 
quince. 
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The  fruit  of  the  areca,  or  faufel  nut,  refembles  a nutmeg 
in  texture,  and,  when  ripe,  is  infipid  and  aftringent.  Its 
in fpiftated  juice  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  cachou,  or,  as  it  is  im- 
properly termed,  Japan-earth  of  the  {hops. 

Palm-oil  tree,  oroily  palm,  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  rifes 
about  fifty  feet  high ; from  the  fruit  is  drawn  an  oil,  of 
which  the  negroes  are  remarkably  fond.  They  generally 
roaft  the  fruit  in  the  embers,  and  then  fuck  the  fine  fweet 
oil,  which  is  contained  in  the  many  interftices  of  its  yellow 
hufky  tegument.  With  this  oil  they  likewife  anoint  their  bo- 
dies, to  prevent  a too  plentiful  perfpiration,  as  well  as  to 
fupple  and  relax  their  ftiffened  nerves.  Being  thus  anointed, 
their  Ikins  appear  fleek  and  Alining.  Within  the  outward 
covering  is  the  nut,  which  contains  a white  kernel,  iri  tafte 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  cocoa-nut,  but  not  fo  agree- 
able. Thefe  nuts,  when  bored  and  emptied  of  their  kernels, 
are  flrung  by  the  negroes,  as  ornaments  about  their  necks. 
From  the  body  of  this  and  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  extrafiled  a 
liquor,  which,  when  fermented,  has  an  intoxicating  quality', 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  palm  wine. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  the  Mal- 
dive  Ifiands,  but  is  cultivated  in  both  Indies,  particularly  in 
South  America,  and  the  Weft  India  Ifiands,  where  it  fup- 
plies  the  inhabitants  with  many  of  the  common  neceflariesof 
life.  This  tree  frequently  rifes  fixty  feet  high.  The  body 
of  the  trunk,  which  generally  leans  to  one  fide,  occafioned, 
as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  great  weight  of  nuts  which  it  fuftains 
when  young,  is  the  exaft  fliape  of  an  apothecary’s  large  iron 
peftle,  being  of  an  equal  thicknefs  at  top  and  bottom,  but 
fomewhat  fmaller  in  the  middle  ; its  colour  is  of  a pale  brown 
throughout,  and  the  bark  fmooth.  The  leaves,  or  branches,, 
often  fifteen  feet  long,  are  about  twenty-eight  in  number, 
winged,  of  a yellow  colour,  ftraight  and  tapering.  The 
pinnae,  or  partial  leaves,  are  green,  often  three  feet  long 
next  the  trunk,  but  diminifiling  in  length  toward  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches.  The  branches  are  fattened  at 
bottom  by  brown' flringy  threads,  about  the  fize  of  ordinary 
packthread,  that  grow  out  of  them,  and  are  interwoven  like 
a web.  The  nuts  hang  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  in  clutters. 
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ot  a dozen  each.  Each  nut,  next  the  ftem,  has  three  holes 
clofely  flopped  , one  of  them  being  wider  and  more  eafily 
penetrated  than  the  reft.  When  the  kernel  begins  to  grow, 
it  incrufts  the  infide  of  the  nut  in  a bluifh  jelly-like  fub- 
ftance.  As  this  grows  harder,  the  inclofed  liquid,  diftilled 
into  the  nut  from  the  roots,  becomes  fomewhat  acid;  and 
the  keinel  itfelf,  as  the  nut  ripens,  becomes  ftill  more  folid  ; 
and,  at  length,  lines  the  whole  infide  of  the  nut  for  above 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  being  as  white  as  fnow,  and  of 
the  flavour  of  an  almond.  The  quantity  of  liquor  in  a full 
grown  nut  is  frequently  a pint  and  upwards.  The  hnfky 
tegument  of  the  nut  confifts  of  ftrong,  tough,  ftringy  fila- 
ments, which,  when  removed  from  the  fruit,  refemble 
coaile  oakum;  and  might,  perhaps,  be  conveniently  enough 
ufed  as  fuch.  d he  Ida  ells  of  thefe  nuts  being  tipped  with 
filver,  are  frequently  ufed  for  drinking-bowls;  the  bark  of 
the  tree  may  be  wrought  into  cordage,  and  the  leaves  into 
bafkets,  brooms,  hammocks  in  form  of  nets,  mats,  facks, 
and  other  ufeful  utenftls.  The  liquor  contained  in  the  fhell 
is  a moll  cooling  wholefome  beverage  in  thofe  fultry  climates, 
and  the  white  kernel  a moft  agreeable  food. 

In  the  Euft  Indies,  during  the  prodigious  rains  and  tem- 
peftuous  feas  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  generally  con- 
tinue from  the  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  Banian  Indians  endeavour  to  appeafethe  incenfed  ocean, 
by  offering  a number  of  gilded  cocoa-nuts  to  its  enraged 
waves ; an  anniverfary  ceremony  of  which  the  young  In- 
dians are  remarkably  fond,  as  it  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  {hewing  their  dexterity  in  fwimming,  to  recover  the  nuts 
which  have  been  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  cocoa-nut  of 
the  Maidive  iflands  is  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  a very 
powerful  antidote  againft  the  bites  of  ferpents,  and  other 
poifons. 

The  cabbage-tree,  or  mountain  palm,  the  palma  altijjbna. 
nonfpinofa  of  Sloane,  is  a native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  (aid  to  rife  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
two  hundred  feet.  It  is,  by  fome  authors,  called  the  pal- 
metto royal ; and  well,  fays  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  Hillory 
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fcf  Barbadoes,  may  it  be  called  royal,  fince  neither  the  tafl 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  nor  any  of  the  trees  of  the  foreft  are 
equal  to  it  in  height,  beauty,  or  proportion.  It  is  generally 
as  ftraight  as  an  arrow  : near  the  earth  it  is  about  feven  feet 
in  circumference,  but  tapers  as  it  afcends.  The  bark  is  of 
an  affi  colour  till  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tree,  when  it  alters  at  once  to  a deep  fea-green, 
which  continues  to  the  top.  Upon  removing  the  large 
leaves  or  branches  which  furround  the  top  of  the  trunk,  a 
little  way  above  the  beginning  of  the  green  bark  juft  men- 
tioned, what  is  called  the  cabbage  isdifcovered  lying  in  many 
thin,  fnow-white,  brittle  flakes,  in  tafte  refembling  an  al- 
mond, but  fweeter.  This  fubftance,  which  cannot  be  pro* 
cured  without  deflroymg  the  tree,  is  boiled,  and  eaten  with 
mutton,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  turnips  and  cabbage  are  with  us;  it  is  likewifs 
pickled,  and  feat  to  Europe, . where  it  is  effeemed  an  exqui- 
site delicacy. 

In  the  pith  of  the  trunk  of  the  cabbage-palms,  when  felled, 
there  breeds  a kind  of  worms  or  grubs  which  are  eaten, 
and  efieemed  a great  delicacy  by  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico, 
and  of  the  other  French  Weft-India  lflands.  1 hefe  worms, 
fays  Father  Labat,  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  one’s  finger  ; the  head  is  black,  and  attached  to  the 
body  without  any'  dtflin&ion  of  neck.  I heir  preparation 
forthe  table  is  as  follows  : they  are  fining  on  wooden  fkewers 
before  a fire,  and,  as  foon  as  heated,  are  rubbed  over  with 
rafpings  of  cruft,  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  p this  powder 
abforbs  all  the  fat,  which,  during  the  cookery,  would 
©therwiie  efcape ; when  properly. roafted  they  are  ferved  up 
with  orange,  or  citron  lauce.  Tlicfe  worms  being  ex- 
pofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fun  are  faid  to  yield  an  oil  which 
is  of  great  efficacy  in  the  piles.  The  oil  in  queftion,  fays 
Labat,  is  never  {.o  be  heated  before  its  application  to  the  pait 
affefted  ; as  repeated  experiments  have  evinced  that  its  fpirit 
i.i  totally  diffipated  by  the  fire. 

From  the  pith  of  a fpecies  of  pahn  that  grows  naturally 
tn  japan,  is  prepared  the  fubftance,  well  known  in  the  fhops 
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by  the  name  of  fago.  ^The  pith  is  taken  out,  and,  after  be- 
ing pounded  in  large  mortars,  is  mixed  with  water.  The 
liquor  is  then  /trained,  and  the  faeculae  formed  into  cakes, 
which  the  Japanefe  eat  as  bread,  in  default  of  rice:  part 
of  the  fame  fubftance  they  granulate  and  dry,  and  fend 
into  Europe  by  the  name  of  fago  ; it  is  efteemed  highly 
nourifhing  and  reflorative.  

From  the  dragon-tree,  a palm  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Cape-Verd  I Hands,  and  has  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
yucca  or  Adam’s  needle,  flows  by  incifion,  a red  gummy 
juice,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  dragon’s  blood, 
and  reckoned  vulnerary  and  aflringent. 

A fpecies  of  water-foldier,  or  inarfh-aloe,  is  the  furprif- 
ing  plant  which  is  faid  to  move  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
feeking  for  nutrition  in  the  fame  manner  as  animals.  The 
fa£l  is,  that  the  plant  produces  tufts  of  leaves,  at  a very 
great  diffance  from  one  another,  and  fupported  by  a flem, 
which,  after  floating  on  the  water,  lofes  ltfelf  infenfibly  in 
die  earth,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  potamogetons, 
the  menyanthes,  and  even  the’leaves  of  the  water-lily. 

PANICULA,  (diminutive  from  panus — Feflus;  the  woof 
wound  on  the  quill  in  the  fhuttlej  a mode  of  flowering,  in 
which,  according  to  Linnaeus,  the  fruftifi cations  are  dif- 
perfed  upon  footffalks  varioufly  fubdivided.  It  is,  in  faft, 
a fort  of  branching  or  diffufed  fpike,  compofed  of  a num- 
ber of  (mail  fpikes  that  are  attached  along  a common  foot- 
ftalk.  The  term  is  exemplified  in  oats,  panic-grafs,  and 
many  other  plants. 

When  the  partial  foot-flalks  diverge,  and  the  fruflifica- 
tions  hang  loole,  the  panicle  is  properly  faid  to  be  diffufe, 
fpanicula  diffufa ) as  in  poa  aquatica , and  alpina:  when  the 
foot-flalks  approach,  the  panicle  becomes  flraight  and  nar- 
row, fpanicula  coarflata)  as  in  fefluca  ovina  and  aira  ccerulea. 

PAPILIONACEUS  flos\  ( papilio , a butterfly)  a butter- 
fly fhaped  flower.  Vide  Corolla. 

P a p i l i o n ace i , the  name  of  twoclafTes  in  Tournefort’s 
and  Pontedera’s  methods,  confiding  of  herbs  and  trees  with 
butterfly-fhaped  flowers,  Thele  plants,  which  are  the  legu- 
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minor*  of  Ray,  and  form  a true  natural  affemblage,  con. 
ilitute  the  thirty- fecond  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method  under  the  fame  title,  which  indeed  is  ex- 
prefliveof  their  moll  linking  charafter. 

Lijl  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

SECTION  I. 

Butt erf  'y-Jhaped  Flowers , having  the  Filaments  of  the  Stamina 

dijlinci . 

% 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 

Anagyris,  . — — Stinking  bean  trefoil. 

Sophora. 

SECTION  II. 


Butterjly-Jhaped  Flowers  with  One  Set  of  united  Filaments. 


A hr  us,  — - 

— 

Wild  liquorice. 

A morph  a , — 

— 

Ballard  Indigo. 

i 

1 

Kidney- vetch,  or  ladies  fin 
ger. 

Arachis , «— 

— 

Earth  or  ground-nut. 

Afpalathus , — 

Borbonia. 

— 

African  broom. 

Crotalaria , — 

— 

Rattle-wort. 

Ebenus,  — 

— 

Ebony  of  Crete. 

Erythrina,  — 

— 

Cora!  tree. 

Genijla , — 

— 

Single-feeded  broom,  Dyer’i 
broom. 

Lupinus,  > — 

— 

Lupine. 

NiJJolia. 

* Ononis , — 

— 

Anonis,  or  relt-harrow. 

Pifcidia , — 

Pterocarpus. 

— 

Dog-wood  tree. 

Spartiutn,  — - 

— 

Broom. 

Uisx,  • . 

— 

Furze,  whins. 

SECTION 


SECTION  III, 

m 

I 

Butterfly  fliaped  Flowers  with  two  Sets  of  united  Filaments, 


Aefchynomene, 

— 

: — 

Baftard-fenfitive-plant. 

Aflragalus, 

Biferrula. 

/ 

Liquorice  vetch,  or  milk 
vetch,  goat’s-thom. 

Cicer, 

— 

— 

Chicb  pea. 

Clitoria. 

Colutea, 

— 

— 

B ladder- fenna. 

Coronilla , 

— 

— 

Jointed-podded  colutea. 

Cytifus , 

— 

— 

Laburnum,  bafe  tree-trefoil. 

Dolichos. 

Ervum , 

\ 

— 

Lentil. 

Galega, 

— 

Goat's-rue. 

Geoffraea I 

Glycine , 

— 

— 

Carolina  kidney-bean  tree. 

Glycyrrhiza, 

— 

— 

Liquorice. 

Hedyfarum, 

__  \ 

— 

French  honey-fuckle. 

Hippocrepis, 

— 

— 

Horfe-fhoe  vetch. 

lndigofera , 

— 

— 

Indigo. 

Lathy  rus , 

' r— 1 

' " " 

Chichling  vetch,  everlafhng 
pea. 

Lotus, 

y 

— 

Bird’s-foot  trefoil. 

Medicago , 

* • 

Medic,  fnail  and  moon-trefoil, 
Lucern. 

Ornithapus, 

— 

— 

Bird’s-foot. 

Orobus , 

— 

— 

Bitter  vetch. 

Phaca , 

— 

— 

Ballard  milk-vetch. 

Phafeolus, 

— — 

— 

Kidney-bean,  or  French- 
bean. 

Pifum, 

— 

— 

Pea. 

Pforalea. 

Robin  ia. 

— 

— 

Falfe  acacia. 

Scorpiurus, 

— 

— 

Caterpillars. 

Trifolium, 

— 

— 

Trefoil. 

Trigonella, 

— 

— 

Fenugreek. 

Vicia, 

l! 

Vetch,  bean. 
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Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

Thefe  plants,  otherwife  called  leguminous,  from  the  feed- 
vefTel,  which  is  that  fort  termed  a legumen,  are  very 
different  both  in  fize  and  duration  ; fome  of  them  being 
herbaceous,  and  thofe  either  annual  or  perennial  ; others, 
woody  vegetables  of  the  ftirub  and  tree  kind,  a few  of  which 
rife  to  the  height  of  feventy  feet,  and  upwards.  The  her- 
baceous  plants  of  this  order  generally  climb,  for  being  weak, 
and,  as  it  were,  helplefs  of  themfelves,  indulgent  Nature  has 
either  provided  them  with  tendrils,  and  even  fliarp-pointed 
hooks  at  their  extremities,  to  iaflen  upon  the  neighbouring 
trees  or  rocks,  or  endued  the  flalks,  with  a faculty  of  twill- 
ing themfelves,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport,  around  the 
bodies  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  pea,  Vetch,  and  kidnev-bean,  afford  familiar  exam- 
ples of  the  appearances  in  qUeflion.  The  fhrubs  and  trees 
ol  this  natural  family  are  moffly  armed  with  ffrong  fpines. 

The  Roots  are  very  long,  and  furnilhed  with  fibres: 
fome  genera  have  flefhy  tubercles,  placed  at  proper  inter- 
vals along  the  fibres. 

The  Stems  are  cylindric,  as  are  likewife  the  young 
branches,  which  are  placed  alternately  : thofe  which  climb 
twill  themfelves  from  right  to  left,  in  a dire&ion  oppofite  to 
the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun. 

The  bark  of  the  large  trees  is  extremely  thick,  and  wrin- 
kled, fo  as  to  refemble  a net  with  long  melhes  ; the  wood  is 
very  hard  in  the  middle,  and  commonly  colouied,  or  veined; 
the  alburnum  is  lefs  hard,  and  generally  of  a yellow  colour. 

The  Buds  are  hemifpherical,  without  fcales,  and  pro- 
ceed from  the  branches  horizontally,  a little  above  the  angle 
which  they  form  with  the  leaves. 

1 he  Leaves  are  alternate,  and  of  different  forms,  being 
either  fimple,  finger-fhaped,  or  winged.  This  lafl  form  is 
very  common.  The  lobes  or  lcffer  leaves  are  entire,  and 
fometimcs  placed  in  pairs,  as  in  wild  liquorice,  vetch,  lathy- 
rus,  and  ground  nut ; but  moll  commonly,  the  winged-leaf 
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is  terminated!))’  an  odd  lobe  ; as  in  colutea,  liquorice,  goat’s 
rue.  fenugreek,  ladies  finger,  medicago,  afiragalus,  indigo, 
and  coronilla.  The  winged  or  pinnated  leaves  of  this  order 
have  a daily  or  periodical  motion  depending  upon  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fun  in  his  diurnal  courfe.  See  the  article  Mo- 
TUS,  where  the  motion  alluded  to  is  particularly  explained. 

The  common  foot-ftalk  of -the  winged  and  other  compound 
leaves  is  marked  on  the  upper  furface  with  a cavity,  or  fur- 
row, which  runs  through  its  whole  lengch.  In  the  vetch, 
lathyrus,  and  fome  others,  the  foot-flalk  is  terminated  by  a 
pretty  long  branching  tendril,  inflead  of  the  odd  lobe,  which 
in  thefe  plants  is  wanting;  although,  from  the  alternate  dif- 
pofition  of  the  letter  leaves  along  the  foot-llalk,  an  abrupt 
termination  does  not  appear  natural. 

Aphaca , a fpecies  of  lathyrus,  has  no  leaves ; that  want 
being  fupplied  by  a fimple  tendril,  which  proceeds  at  each 
joint  from  the  Item,  betwixt  two  large  ftlpulce  that  are 
oppolite,  and  united,  fo  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a 
iingle  leaf  penetrated  by  the  ftalk.  The  furface  of  the  leaves 
of  fome  fpecies  of  pforalea  is  covered  with  pellucid  glandu- 
lar knobs,  which,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  appear  like  fo 
many  minute  points,  or  holes  ; the  calyx  is  lludded  in  likft 
manner. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  proceed  either 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  as  in  furze,  goat’s-rue,  liquo- 
rice, lupine,  colutea,  kidney-bean,  goat's  thorn,  a fpecies 
of  altragalus,  bijcrrula , medicago,  and  glycine;  or  from 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  as  in  ebony  of  Crete,  falfe 
acacia,  trefoil,  lotus,  African  broom,  cratalaria,  and  coral- 
tree.  In  a fpecies  of  goat's  rue  of  Senegal,  mentioned  by 
M.  Adanfon,  the  fpike  of  flowers  proceeds  not  from  the 
angle  of  the  leaves,  but  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
branches,  as  in  the  rough-leaved  plants. 

The  Calyx  is  a perianthium  of  one  leaf,  hell-fhaped, 
bunching  out  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  on  its  brim  or  margin 
into  five  irregular  divifions,  or  teeth,  the  lowcrmofi  of 
which,  being  the  odd  one,  is  longer  than  the  ref!  ; the  other 
four  Hand  in  pairs,  of  which  the  uppennoft  is  fhorteft,  and 
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Hands  fnrthefl  afunder.  The  bottom  of  the  calyx  is  moillen. 
ed  with  a fweet  liquor  like  honey,  fo  may  be  deemed  the 
nefthnum  of  thefe  plants. 

Some  fpecies  of  kidney-bean  have  a fecond  calyx  without 
the  other,  that  is  round,  and  confills  of  two  leaves. 

Tne  Petals  are  four  or  five  in  number,  very  irregular, 
and  from  their  figure  and  pofition,  bear  an  obvious  refem- 
bJance  m moft  of  the  genera,  to  a butterfly  expanding  its 
wmgs  for  flight.  Thefe  petals  have  been  charaaerized  by 
diftina  names  ; the  upper  one,  which  is  commonly  the 
largeft,  is  termed  the  flandard,  (vexillum);  the  two  fide 
petals  the  wings,  {ala) ; and  the  lowermoft,  which  is 
generally  united  at  top,  and  divided  at  bottom,  the  keel 
{carina).  Vide  Corolla. 


In  baffard  indigo,  the  flower  is  furnifhed  with  the  upper 
petal,  or  ffandard,  only  ; a circumflance  which  effentially 
difhnguifhes  the  genus  in  queflion.  In  kidney-bean,  the 
keel,  involving  the  parts  of  generation,  is  fpirally  twilled, 
in  a direaion  oppofite  to  the  fun ; by  which  chafer  this 
genus  is  diftmguiGied  from  dolichos,  to  which  it  is  otherwife 
very  nearly  allied.  In  Ethiopian  bladder-fenna,  the  ffandard 
is  fhorter  than  the  keel;  the  wings  much  fhorter  than  the 
ffandard.  Some  fpecies  of  trefoil  have  only  one  petal,  the 
ffandard,  wings,  and  keel,  being  conjoined.  In  fenugreek, 
the  keel  is  very  fmall,  and  the  ffandard  and  wings  are  fofitu- 
ated,  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a regular  flower  with 
three  petals  ; whence  the  name  trigonella , that  is,  three- 
cornered  flower,  which  has  been  given  to  this  genus.  Ebony  ' 
of  Crete  has  no  wings  to  its  flowers.  In  coral-tree,  both 
wings  and  keel  9re  very  fhort,  fo  that  the  butterfly-fhape  is 
not  very  confpicuous  in  the  flowers. 

The  flowers  fall  off  ,very  early  in  moft  of  thefe  plants, 
except  in  the  trefoils  with  one  petal,  and  fome  fpecies  of 
a les  finger,  in  which  they  are  permanent.  .That  they  may 
fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  be  rendered  double  by 
culture^  rufhy,  or  Spanifh  broom,  the  fpartium  junceum  of. 
Linnasus,  is  fufFicicnt  cv^idcncc. 

The  Stamina  are  generally  ten  in  number.  Thefe 
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are  either  totally  diftinft,  as  in  plants  of  the  firft  fe flion,  of 
united  by  the  filaments  into  one  or  two  bundles  involving 
the  feed-bud,  as  in  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  third.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  where  there  are  two  fets  of  united  filaments,  one 
of  the  fets  is  compofed  of  nine  ftamina,  which  are  united 
into  a crooked  cylinder  that  is  qleft  on  one  fide  through  its 
whole  length.  Along  this  cleft  lies  the  tenth' filament,  or 
iiamen,  which  conftitutes  the  fecond  fe t,  and  is  often  fo 
clofely  attached  to  the  large  bundle,  that  it  cannot  be  fepa- 
rated  without  f)ome  difficulty. 

Upon  the  union  of  the  ftamina  juft  mentioned  is  found- 
ed the  fyftematic  or  artificial  charaaer  of  the  clafs  Dia- 
delphia  in  the  Sexual  Method  : to  which  clafs,  all  the 
plants  of  this  order,  except  thofe  of  the  firft  feaion,  are 
remrred.  Yet  with  what  propriety  can  the  plants  of  the 
fecond  feaion,  which  confeftedly  have  but  onefetof  united 
laments,  or,  at  leaft,  whofe  filaments  are  all  conneaed 
at  the  bafe,  be  arranged  under  a clafs  whofe  charafteriftic 
as  expreffied  in  the  title,  is  to  have  two  diftinft  fets,  or  bro- 
therhoods, (fo  the  term  imports)  of  ftamina  fo  united  P Their 
ftruaure  would  much  more  naturally  determine  them  to  a 
ptace  in  the  immediately  preceding  clafs,  Monadelphia , 
which,  indeed,  is  expreffive  of  the  very  circumftance  in 
their  ftruaure  alluded  to.  The  plants  even  of  the  third 
feaion,  though  they  come  nearer  to  the  defcription  exprefled 
in  the  title,  are  very  rarely  to  be  difcovered,  or  dif 
tingu.ffied  by  that  circumftance.  In  ffiort,  the  more  accu- 
rately we  examine  the  ftruaure  of  the  butterfly-lhaped 
flowers,  the  more  reafon  fhall  we  find  to  be  diflatisfied  with 
the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  Linnaeus  has  arranged  them 
and  to  prefer  the  more  natural  and  eafy  arrangements  from 
the  figure  of  the  flower,  and  ftru&ure  of  the  fruit. 

The  anthers  are  fmall,  round,  marked  with  four  longi. 
tudinal  furrows,  and  flightly  attached  to  the  filaments  In 
lupine,  the  anthers  are  alternately  round  and  oblong 

i he  SEED-BUD  U Angle,  placed  upon  the  receptacle  of 
he  lower  oblong  cyhndncal,  flightly  compreffed,  of  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  ol  the  united  flamina  by  which  it  i, 
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involved;  and  fomctimes,  as  in  coral-tree,  elevated  by  a 
flender  foot-flalk,  which  iffues  from  the  centre  of  the 
calyx. 

J.  he  Style  is  Tingle*  flender,  and  generally  crooked. 
In  pea,  the  ilyle  is  hairy,  three-cornered,  and  keef-fhaped 
above;  by  which  lall  circuinflance  chiefly,  that  genus  is 
diftinguilhed  front  lathyrus,  in  which  the  Ilyle  is  plain. 

1 he  Stigma,  or  fummit  of  the  Ilyle,  is  generally  cover- 
ed with  a beautiful  down,  and  placed  immediately  under 
the  anthers,  or  tops  of  the  ftamina. 

1 he  Seed-vessel  in  this  order,  is  that  fort  of  pod, 
termed  a legumen , which  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  more  or 
lels  compreft,  with  two  valves,  and  one,  two,  or  more 
cavities ; thefe  cavities  are  often  leparated,  when  ripe,  by 
•a  fort  of  joints,  which  are  confpicuous  in  the  pods  of  coro- 
nilla,  French  honey- fuckle,  horfe-fhoe  vetch,  bird’s  foot, 
baftard-fenfltive-plant,  and  fcorpiurus : in  the  latter,  the 
pods  rarely  open  of  themfelves  ; but  as  they  are  more  eafily 
feparated  crofs-wife  by  the  joints  than  length-wife  by  the 
futures,  it  would  feem  that  tfiey  have  been  naturally  deftined 
to  fplit  in  that  manner.  In  pterocarpus  the  pod  is  compiefled, 
of  a leafy  fubftance,  marked  with  veins  on  the  fides,  and 
Woody  within ; in  lupine,  and  ground-nut,  it  is  of  a 
fubftance  like  leather;  in  ladies  linger  it  is  roundifh, 
and  placed  within  the  permanent  cajyx ; in  borbonia  it 
is  pointed,  and  terminated  with  a fpine ; in  furze,  it  ds 
turgid,  and  ahnoft  furrounded  by  the  calyx  ; in  anonis  it 
Is  of  the  figure  of  a rhombus  ; in  bladder-fenna  it  is  large, 
inflated  like  a bladder,  membranaceous,  tranfparent,  and 
opens  at  the  bafe  of  the  upper  future  ; in  bippocrcpis  it  is 
Ibaped  like  a horfe-flioe ; in  hedyfarum  clypeatum  it  is  round 
like  a Ihield  ; in  medic,  or  lucern,  it  relembles  a fnail’s 
fliell,  or  Sam’s  horn. 

The  Seeds  are  generally  few  in  number,  round,  fmooth, 
and  flefliy.  Jointed  pods  have  generally  a Angle  feed  in  each 
articulation.  The  feeds  are  all  faflened  along  one  future, 
and  not  alternately  to  both,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of  pod 
farmed  Jiliqua. 

The  plants  of  this  family  are,  in  general,  mucilaginous. 
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From  the  inner  bark  of  moil  of  them  flows,  either  naturallyv 
or  by  incifion,  a clammy  liquor,  which  dries  and  hardens 
like  gum  ; the  juice  of  fome  others,  as  liquorice,  and  gly- 
cine, is  fweet  like  fugar. 

Some  of  thefe  plants  are  bitter  to  the  tafle,  purgative,  or 
emetic,  and  even  mortal.  A fpecies  of  eaftern  aftragaluS- 
with  goat’s  rue  leaves,  is  faid  to  be  remarkably  cauftic,  and 
to  burn  the  tongue  exceflively  when  chewed.  In  general, 
however,  thefe  plants  are  foft  and  clammy. 

Common  dyer’s  broom  has  the  foetid  naufeous  fmell  of 
the  elder-tree. 

With  refpeft  to  their  virtues,  the  plants  of  this  order  are 
highly  emollient ; fome  of  them  too  are  vulnerary  and  aitrin- 
gent ; the  root  of'anonis,  or  reft-harrow,.  is  diuretic. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants,  particularly  thole  of  trefoil, 
lucern,  vetch,  lotus,  lathyrus,  French  honey-fuckle  or 
faint-foin,  and  fenugreek,  afford  excellent  pafture  for 
cattle ; the  feeds,  which  are  meally  and  flatulent,  are  ufed 
in  food  both  for  men,  and  quadrupeds  of  the  tame  kind. 
The  chief  of  the  efculent  feeds  are  thofe  of  the  pea,  bean, 
vetch,  kidney-bean,  chich-pea,  and  lentil.  Externally 
thefe  plants  are  applied  to  inflammatory  tumours  which  tend 
to  fuppuration.  Dyer’s  broom  is  faid  to  be  of  ufe  in  drop- 
lies.  From  the  young  fhoots  of  amorpha,  and  a fpecies  of 
fophora,  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  formerly  pre- 
pared a coarfe  fort  of  Indigo,  before  the  introduflion  of 
the  true-indigo  plant ; for  which  reafon  the  title  of  baftard- 
Indigo  is  given  to  the  former  genus. 

d he  branches  of  gcnijla  tinttoria  are  ufed  by  dyers  to  give 
a yellow  colour,  whence  the  fcientific  arrd  Engliih  names  of 
this  fpecies. 

The  feeds  of  white  lupine  are  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  Y 
they  are  bitter  and  difagreeable  to  the  tafle,  but  open,  re- 
folve,  and  clean  fe.  Anointment  made  of  the  powder  of 
the  feeds,  juice  of  lemons,  and  allum,  is  eiteemed  an  ex- 
cellent cofmetic. 

1 nckly  anoms,  or  refl-harrow,  overfpreads  the  eaftern 
countries,  particularly  Egypt  and  Palcftine,  in  fuch  abun. 
<lancc,  that  Dr.  llajrelquiit  concludes  it  to  be  one  of  thofe 
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pernicious  cumberfome  plants,  which  are  fo  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  thorns. 

Purple  refi-harrow  without  thorns,  the  ononis  vuits  of 
Linnaeus,  which  grows  plentifully  on  the  borders  of  fields; 
and  barren  paHures  in  England,  emits  a vifeid  kind  of  rooif- 
ture  that  fine] Is  rank  like  a goat. 

Dogwood-tree,  the  pifeidia  eryfhrina  of  Linnzeus,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Well-Indies,  is  chiefly  noted  for 
the  quality  faid  to  be  pofTeffed  by  its  bark,  of  intoxicating 
fifh,  which,  by  that  means,  become  an  eafy  prey  to  thole 
who  employ  this  flratagem  againfl  them.  W'hen  any  number 
of  gentlemen  have  an  inclination  to  divert  themfelves  with 
fifhing,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  with  fifh-hunting,  they 
fend  each  of  them  a negro  Have  to  the  woods,  in  order  to 
fetch  fome  of  the  bark  of  the  dogwood-tree.  This  bark  is 
next  morning  pounded  very  fmall  with  Hones,  put  into  old 
hacks,  carried  into  rocky  parts  of  the  fea,  fleeped  till 
thoroughly  foaked  with  falt-water,  and  then  well  fqueezed 
by  the  negroes  to  exprefs  the  juice,  which  immediately 
colours  the  fea  with  a reddifh  hue,  and  being  of  a poifonous 
nature  will,  in  an  hour’s  time,  make  the  fifhes,  fuch  as 
groopers,  .rock-fifh,  old  wives,  welchmen,  &c.  fo  intox- 
icated, as  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  quite 
heedlefs  of  the  danger.  The  gentlemen  then  fend  in 
their  negroes,  who  purfue,  both  fwimming  and  diving,  the 
poor  inebriated  fifhes,  till  they  catch  them  with  their  hands  ; 
their  mailers,  mean  time,  Handing  by,  on  high  rocks,  to 
fee  the  paHime. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  this  poifon  kills  millions  of 
the  fmall  fry,  it  has  never  been  known  to  impart  any  bad 
quality  to  the  fifh,  which  have  been  caught  in  confequence 
of  the  intoxication. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  although  pretty  hard,  is  only  fit 
for  fuel ; and  even  for  this  purpofe,  the  negroes  very  feldom, 
if  ever,  employ  it,  on  account  of  its  fingular  quality  juH 
mentioned.  The  bark  is  rough,  brown,  and  thick ; the 
tree  fends  forth  a confiderable  number  of  branches,  and  is 
well  cloathed  with  leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the  pea, 
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^re  thick,  cottopy,  and  of  a deep  green.  The  bark  ufed 
for  the  above-mentioned  pnrpofe  is  chiefly  that  of  the  roots. 
See  Labat,  Voyage  aux  Iiles  de  l’Amerique ; and  Smith’s 
Natural  Hifiory  of  Nevis. 

The  branches  or  ftalks  of  common  broom  being  dried 
in  the  fun,  and  treated  like  hemp,  produce  threads  which 
may  be  fpun,  and  worked  into  a coarfe  linen  cloth.  In  the 
country  they  are  made  into  befoms,  thence  denominated 
brooms;  from  this  its  familiar  ufe,  Linnaeus  has  derived  the 
trivia!  name  of  this  fpecies,  and  called  it fpurtium  fcopariunt, 
fweeping-broom. 

The  wood  of  a Weft-Indian  fpecies  of  broom,  the  J par . 
iliim  arborefcetis  of  Miller,  frequently  known  by  the  name 
of  American  ebony,  is  of  a fine  greenifh-brown  colour, 
hard,  durable,  and  admits  of  an  exceeding  good  polifh. 

M.  Adanfon,  in  his  Voyage  to  Senegal,  mentions  a new 
fpecies  of  baftard-fenlitive-plant,  which  he  had  found  grow- 
ing  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  that  country.  This  plant,  by 
the  negroes  termed  billeur , rifes  to  about  ten  feet  in  height ; 
its  roots  are  clofely  twilled  ; the  wood,  which  is  lighter  than 
cork,  is  much  ufed  by  the  negroes  in  fiffiing,  and  for  tranf- 
porting  them  over  rivers,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  breadth, 
render  fwimming,  without  fuch  a precaution,  dangerous. 

Goat’s  thorn,  affirmed  by  Tournefort  to  be  the  plant  which 
produces  gum-dragant,  or  tragacanth,  is  the  ajlragalus  traga- 
cantbaoi  Linnasus.  It. is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  fome 
maritime  parts  of  France,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet.  The  branches  are  very  woolly,  and*  the 
foot-llalks  of  the  leaves  end  in  long  ffiarp  thorns  j the  gurre. 
flows  both  fpontaneoufly,  and  by  incifion,  from  the  roots 
and  trunk,  and  is  generally  of  a light  fubllance,  white, 
ffiining,  and  curled.  It  is  elleemed  highly  refrelhing. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  of  common  bladder-fenna  have  a 
purgative  quality,  on  which  account  they  are  frequently 
fuhilituted  lor  lenna  by  the  pcafants  of  Languedoc,  Pro- 
vence, and  Italy,  where  the  plant  naturally  grows.  The 
leaves  have  an  acrid  naufeous  tafte. 

' • The  Ieaves  oi  korpion  fenna,  the  cmnilla  emtrus  of  Lin. 
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mens,  are  likewife  efteemed  laxative,  and  employed  by  the 
European  peafants  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  thofe  of  the  plant 
above  mentioned.  A dye  is  procured,  by  fermentation, 
from  the  leaves,  like  that  of  Indigo. 

The  common  laburnum,  the  cytifus  laburnum  of  Linnaeus, 
the  cytifus  alpinus  latfolius , fiore  racemofo  pendulo,  of  Ray  and 
Tournefort,  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny.  It  grows  to  the  fize  of  a pretty  large  tree, 
■with  a ftraight  Hem ; the  bark  is  of  a greenifh  colour  ; the 
wood  very  hard,  and  when  finely  polifhed  bears  a great  re- 
femblance  to  green  ebony  ; whence  the  plant  is  generally 
known  ih  France  by  the  name  of  ebony  of  the  Alps.  It  is 
frequently  ufed  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  for  making  different  kinds  of  houfehold  furniture, 
as  chairs,  tables,  and  bedfteads,  which  are  faid  to  equal  the 
fined  manhogany  in  beauty. 

A fpecies  of  cytifus , termed  by  Linnaeus,  cytifus  cajan,  is 
known  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  naturally  grows,  by 
the  name  of  pigeon-pea,  from  the  feeds  being. the  common 
food  of  thofe  birds  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  leaves 
are  very  foft,  and  covered  with  a white  hoary  mealiinefs  on 
the  under  furface.  The  flowers  which  grow  in  clufters,  are 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  pods,  containing 
three,  four,  or  five  roundifh  feeds,  or  peas,  feparated  from 
one  another  by  (lender  tranfverfe  partitions.  Thefe  feeds, 
befides  the  ufe  juft  mentioned,  are  boiled  and  eaten,  whe- 
ther green  or  dry,  and  being  of  a binding  quality,  afford  a 
\enj  wholefome  food,  efpecially  during  the  wet  feafon, 
when  dyfenteries  are  fo  frequent.  The  wood  of  the  fame 
plant  is  ufed  for  fuel. 

The  pods 'of  dolichos  urens,  a twilling  or  climbing  plant, 
are  thickly  covered  with  very  fine  fliort  briftles,  or  ftiff 
hairs,  which  fling  worfe  than  nettles ; hence  the  title  of 
cow- itch  vine,  by  which  this  fcandent  plant  is  generally 
known  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  leaves  are  downy  and 
glider  on  their  under  furface.  The  feeds  are  black,  and 
f urn  idled  with  an  eye  likq  thofe  of  the  bean. 

The  roots  of  liquorice,  the  only  part  ufed  in  medicine, 
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are  peroral,  and  of  great  ufe  in  di tempers  of  the  lungs, 
as  coughs,  catarrhs,  Ihortnefs  of  breath,  and  hoarfenels. 
Its  chief  place  of  growth  with  us  is  about  Pontefraft  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  Workfop  in  Nottingham  (hire,  where  it  is 
propagated  for  fale.  Black  liquorice  is  the  infpiflated  juice 
of  the  root  of  the  liquorice  plants.  1 he  heft  preparation 
of  this  kind  is  that  which  is  brought  from  Catalonia  in 
Spain. 

From  the  hedyfarum  alhagi  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows 
plentifully  in  Syria  and  the  eaffein  countri.  s,  flows  abun- 
dantly a juice,  which  when  -condenfed  upon  the  plant,  is 
gathered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  fent  to  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Perfian  manna. 

From  the  leaves  and  frnall  branches  of  the  indigofera  tinflo- 
ria  of  Linnaeus,  is  prepared  that  excellent  dye,  known  by 
the  name  of  indigo.  The  leaves,  when  ready  for  this  pur* 
pofe,  are  cut  down,  and  thrown  into  large  vats  of  water, 
where  they  are  differed  to  deep  till  a violent  fermentation 
enfues,  and  the  water  acquiring  heat,  boils  upon  every  fid<i 
of  the  infufed  leaves,  and  infenfibly  becomes  of  a violet 
colour.  When  the fe  effefds,  which  generally  happen  after 
fixteen  or  eighteen  hours  infufion,  are  obferved,  the  water 
is  conveyed,  by  means  of  cocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  into 
another  veflel,  of  the  nature  of  a churn,  where  it  is  worked, 
by  a negro,  with  great  violence,  till  the  water  abounds  with 
a lather,  and  the  falts,  and  other  parts  of  the  fubffance  of 
the  plant  are  fufficiemly  united.  It  is  then  allowed  to  fettle, 
and  the  water,  which  becomes  as  clear  as  at  firft,  is  drawn  off 
by  means  of  cocks,  leaving  at  the  bottom  of  the  peffel,  a 
Tediment  or  fareula,  like  the  lees  of  wine,  which,  when 
dried,  is  the  valuable  dye  known  by  the  name  of  indigo, 

The  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  gather  the  leaves.of 
the  indigo  plant  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  haying  pounded 
them  in  a .mortar , make  the  pafte  up  into  loaves,  which,  they 
preferve  dry.  When  they  want  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  dy^  " 
mg,  they  dillblvethem  in  a kind  of  lee,  made  of  the  afhe^  qf 
an  unttuous  plant  which  grows  in  their  fields,  the  portulaca 
marina  latifolia  of  Plunder,  by  the  negroes  called  rbeme, 
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This  lee  imbibes  a tin&ure  of  the  indigo,  into  which  they 
dip  their  linen  cold,  as  often  as  they  think  neceffary, 
according  to  the  deepnefs  of  the  colour  required. 

The  roots  of  laihyrus  arvenfis  repens  tuberofus  of  Bauhin  are 
efteemedan  excellent  food  by  the  Siberians.  They  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  fmall  round  bulbs,  or  knobs  ; whence  the 
plant  is  termed  by  Dodonaeus,  terrce  glandes,  or  earth-nuts. 
In  Holland  likewife  they  are  fold  in  the  markets,  and  ufcd 
for  food. 

M,  Adanfon,  in  his  Voyage  to  Senegal,  mentions  a legu- 
minous tree,  termed  farobier  by  the  negroes,  who  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  its  pods.  The  wood  is  hard  and  weighty. 
The  pod,  or  hulk,  is  like  that  of  a French  bean,  but  above 
a foot  in  length,  and  contains  a black  flat  feed,  enveloped 
in  a yellow  farinaceous  fubftance,  which  frequently  ferves 
them  for  fuftenance,  especially  on  a journey.  It  is  very 
nourifhing,  fays  Adanfon,  and  talfes  like  the  belt  ginger-bread 
cake. 

Of  the  wood  of  the  Ihrubby  medic,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  cytifus  of  Virgil,  the  Turks  make  handles  to  their 
fabres. 

The  knobs  of  the  root  of  Englifh  wild-wood,  or  bitter 
vetch,  tafte  very  like  liquorice,  and  are  ufed  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  for  the  fame  diforders  of  the  bread,  in 
which  liquorice  is  proper.  The  fame  knobs  tempered  with 
water  are  faid  to  be  of  lingular  efficacy  in  enabling’  thofe 
who  ufe  it  to  fuftain  hunger  and  thirft  for  a very  conliderable 
time. 

The  leaves  of  common  meadow  trefoil  are  drying  and 
binding,  ufeful  in  fluxes,  ftrangury  and  heat  of  urine.  Made 
into  a poultice  with  hog’s-lard,  they  are  reckoned  good  for 
tumours  and  inflammations. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  melilot,  the  trifoiiurn  melilotus 
officinalis  of  Linnaeus  are  ufed  in  medicine.  1 hey  foften, 
difcufs,  and  eafe  pain,  and  are  frequently  ordered  in  cata- 
plafms  againff  inflammations,  hard  tumours,  and  any  kind 
of  dwelling.  Melilot  plafler,  made  of  the  leaves  of  this 
herb  boiled  in  mutton  fuet,  roftn,  and  wax,  is  drawing, 
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and  good  for  green  wounds,  but  is  chiefly  ufed  in  drefling 
of  blifters.  ■ 

PAPPOSE,  (Pappus,  vide  infra)  the  name  of  the  11th 
clafs  in  Chnftopher  Knaut  s ATethod,  confifting  of  com- 
pound  flowers  which  have  their  feeds  crowned  by  a 

PAPPUS,  (thiftle-down — pappi  volantes  Lucr.  Pliny 
gives  this  name  to  the  fenecio  or  groundfel,  another  down- 
Dearing  plant.  His  words  are,  Erigeron  a nojiris  vacatur 
Senecio,  al.  pappus ) ; a fort  of  feathery  or  hairy  crown,  with 
which  many  feeds,  particularly  thofe  of  compound  flowers, 
are  furnifhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  diflemination.  A feed, 
furmounted  by  its  pappus,  refembles  a fhuttle-cock ; fo  that 
it  is  naturally  framed  for  flying,  and  for  being  tranfported  by 
the  wind  to  very  confiderable  diftances  from  its  parent 
plant;— an  admirable  contrivance  of  nature  to  difleminate 
her  productions,  and  thus  render  common  to  different  foils 
and  territoiies,  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which, 
without  fuch  precaution,  might  have  been  confined  to 
one.  It  muff  be  obferved,  however,  that  Dandelion,  hawk- 
weed,  nipple-wort,  groundfel,  and  many  others  of  our  moil 
cumberfome  weeds,  are  diffeminated  in  this  manner. 

The  pappus,  as  was  juft  hinted,  is  either  fimple  like  hairs, 
(pappus  pilofus)  as  in  filk  cotton-tree,  fucculent  fwallow- 
wort,  colt  s-foot,  groundfel,  golden  rod,  hawk-weed,  do- 
ronicum,  cacalia,  and  feveral  other  compound  flowers ; or 
branched  like  a feather,  ( pappus  plumofus ) as  in  valerian, 
dandelion,  fonchus,  hemp-agrimony,  and  cud-weed.  In 
fome  plants,  as  hawk-weed,  and  prenanthes,  the  pappus 
adheres  immediately  to  the  feed ; in  others,  as  lettuce,  and 
crepis,  it  is  elevated  upon  a foot-ftalk  which  conneCts  it 
with  the  feeds ; in  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  termed  by  Linnaeus, 
pappus  Jeff  Us  ; in  the  fecond,  pappus ftipitatus ; the  foot-ftalk 
or  thread  upon  which  it  is  raifed  having  obtained  the  name 
of  Jiipes.  Vide  Stipes. 

Linnaeus  has,  with  furprizing  accuracy,  pointed  out  the 
numerous  varieties  which  obtain  in  this  minute  part  of 
lhe  P,ant»  which  he  generally  employs  as  a diftinaive  chS- 
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rafter  in  rbferrminating  the  different  genera  of  compound 
flowers.  Vide  SvNGENESIA. 

PEDIGELLUS  (diminutive  from pediculus,  a foot-flalk) 
a partial  flower-ftalk  ; the  proper  flalk  of  any  fingle  flower  in 
an  aggregate  or  head  pf  flowers.  The  principal  flalk  which 
fupports  all  the  flowers,,  is  termed  the  common  flpwer-ftalk  ; 
the  flalk  of  each  partial  flower,  if  it  has  one,  is  Ailed  the 
proper  flower-ftalk,.  and  by  Linnaeus,  Pedicellus. 

PEDICULUS  (diminutive  from  pes,  a foot)  a foot- 
flalk  ; a term  ufed  by  the  ancient  botanifts,  to  denote  the 
foot-ftalks  both  of  flowers  and  leaves.  Linnaeus  has  ex- 
ploded the  term,  and,  in  its  place,  fubftituted  two  others, 
petiolus , for  the  foot-flalk  of  the  leaves  ; pcdunculus,  tor  the 
foot-flalk  of  the  flowers. 

PEDUNCULUS  {pes,  a foot)  the  foot-flalk  of  a flower, 
or  head  of  -flowers.  Both  flower  and  leaf-ftalks  were  form- 
erly ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  trunks  : of  late  years, 
however,  they  have  loft  much  of  their  confequence  ; and 
in  the  lateft  editions  of  the  Syjiema  Nature e,  are  degraded  to 
a place  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts  of  plants  that  ferve  for 
fupport,  proteftion,  and  defence. 

The  Pcdunculus,  or  flower-ftalk,  elevates  the  flower  and 
fruit  only,  without  the  leaves  ; the  petiolus,  or  leaf-ftalk.  fup- 
ports  the  leaves  only,  without  the  flower,  pr  fruit.  Thus 
thefe  partial  trunks  fland  effentially  diflinguifhed  from  each 
other.  f , 

[ Flower-ftalks  have  different  epithets,  from  the  place  which 
they  occupy  on  the  plant.  When  they  proceed  yn mediately 
from  tbTe  root,  they  are  termed  radical,  (pedunculus  radicalis) 
when  from  the  ftem,  trunk-ftalks,  ( pcdunculus  cauhnus)  when 
from  the  branch,  branch-ftalks,  (pedunculus  rumens)  and  fo 
of  other?.  , 

Again,  flower-ftalks  fometimes  terminate  the  ftem  or 
branches;  fometimes  proceed  from  the  angle  formed  by  the 
leaf  ;and  ftem,  or  by  the  ftem  and  branch.  A flower-ftalk 
pf  the  former  kind  is  termed  by  Linnaeus  pedunculus  termi- 
nals ; of  the  latter,  pedunculus  axillaris,  as  it  is  from  the 
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ax-H/d,  or  arm-pit  of  the  leaf  or  branch,  that  the  ftalk  in 
queft ion  is  protruded.  1 

Flower-ftaHis,  as  well  as  flowers,  are  faid,  in  the  language 
ot  botany,  to  be  fohtary,  when  they  grow  fingly,  orarepro*- 
duced  one  by  one  : fcattered  f pcdunculi  fpurji)  when  they 
grow  together  in  great  numbers,  and  are  produced  without 
any  brder. 

J f 

From  the  nurhber  of  fru£Hfications  on  ^ach  fobt-ftalk, 
arife  other  epithets  of  the  pedunctllus  ; forne  bear  one,  fome 
two,  fome  thiee  flowers  ; others  an  indeterminate  number  j 
hence  the  terms ■pedundal&s  un'ifloru's ,' bifsrus , mvdtiftams,  See. 
dx-preffive  of  -thefe  federal  circumftances.  A folibary  foot- 
ftalk  -may  fupport  many  flowers  - whilft  a fohtary  flower 
neceffarily  implies  a Angle  or  folitary  flower-ftalk. 

For  the  different  modes  in  which  flowers  are  borne  and 
connefted  on  their  foot-ftalks,  fee  the  article  Infi.ores- 
CENTI  A. 

The  flowEr-ftalks  frequently  afford  excellent  chara6fei's  in 
difejuminating  the  fpecies.  Thus  a fpecies  of  globe  ama-. 
ranth  is  veiy  accurately  difttnguilhed  by  its  flower-ftalks  be- 
ing furnilhed  with  two  leaves  that  are  placed  oppofite,  and’ 
immediately  under  each  head  of  flowers. 

Flower-ftalks,  whether  of  equal  or  unequal  length,  that 
form  an  even  furface  at  top,  are  termed  by  Linnaeus  pedun- 
cuji  fajllpati.  1 he  term  is  exemplified  in  fweet -william, 
and  vifeous  (tampion.’  o , . 

A flower-ftalk  is.  termed  flaccid,  [pedanculus  jtacadus) 
which  i$.fo-W£dk  and  feeble,  *as  to  hang  down  by  the  weierht 
of  the  flower  which  it  fupports.  ; 

A drooping-  or  nodding  flower-ftalk  f peduveujus  cefmiuT 
is  bent  at  the  top,  fo  that  the  flower  is  inclined  to  one  fide, 
or  towards  the  earth,  and  cannot  be  placed  ere£t,  on  account 
of  the  curvature  of  the  ftalk.  This  term  is  exemplified  in 
carpejium,  drooping-thiflle,  mountain-fcabious,  annual  fun- 
flower,  and  the  Siberian  fpecies  of  bleffed  tliiftle. 

* In  fweet-weed  and  oldcnlandia  bijlora , the  flower-ftalks 
come  out  in  pairs;  in  a fpecies  of  balfam,  they  proceed  by 
threes  irppithe  angle  of  the  leaves. 
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In  jambolfcra , och>iam&  jufticia,  the  flower-flalks  remain 
on  the  plant  after  the  flower  and  fruit  are  fallen. 

The  flower-flalks  of  aira  flexuofa  take  a variety  of  diffe- 
rent dire&ions  ; thofe  of  goat’s-beard,  cotula,  and  mod  of 
the  nodding  flowers,  thicken  towards  the  upper  extremity. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  Syrian  mallow,  ftda , and  wood-forrel, 
the  flower-flalks  are  jointed  ( pedunculus  articulatus  feu  getii- 
ctilaius.)  Thefe  circumftances  refpefting  the  flower-flalks, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  Angular  ufe  in  difcriminating  the 
fpecies. 

PELTA,  a very  fhort  buckler,  or  target ; — by  this  name 
Linnaeus  characterizes  the  flower  or  flat  fructification  of 
the  genus  Lichen  or  liver  wort,  which,  in  molt  of  its 
fpecies,  is  glued  to  lhe  edges  of  the  leaves. 

PENTAFORA  (wevte,  five;  and  fores , a door)  the  name, 
of  a clafs  in  Camellus’s  Method,  confifting  of  plants  with, 
feed-veffels  which  have  five  external  openings  or  valves. 
It  is  exemplified  in  flax,  lime-tree,  Syrian  mallow,  and 
(ilk-cotton  tree. 

PENTANDRIA  (irsvrs,  five ; and  avr,£,  a man  or  huf- 
band)  the  name  of  the  fifth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual 
Method,  confifting  of  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers  with  five  ftamina  or  male  organs. 

The  orders  in  this  numerous  clafs  of  plants  are  fix  ; and, 
like  thofe  of  the  other  plain  or  numeral  clafles,  are  found-,, 
ed  upon  the  number  of  flyles,  or  female  organs. 

Night-fhade,  water-leaf,  loofe-ftrife,  marvel  of  Peru, 
fow-bread,  ivy,  vine,  and  the  rough-leaved  plants,  have  one 
ftyle. 

Elm,  dog’s-bane,  fwallow-wort,  gentian,  and  the  umbel- 
liferous plants  have  two  flyles. — Sumach,  viburnum,  tama- 
rifk,  bladder-nut,  and  chickweed,  have  three  flyles. 

Grafs  of  Parnaflus  and  evolvulus  have  four  flyles. 

Berry-bearing  angelica,  flax  and  thrift,  have  five  flyles. 

Moufe-tail  has  many  flyles. 

PENTANGLE  (ttevte,  five;  and  dyfos,  a veflel)  the 
name  of  the  fifteenth  clafs  in  Boerhaave’s  Method,  confift- 
ing  of  plants  with  five  capfules,  or  a Angle  feed-vefTel  divid- 
ed 
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ed  internally  into  five  cells.  It  is  exemplified  in  rue,  bean- 
caper,  kalmia,  ledum,  dwarf  rofe-bay,  flrawberry-tree, 
winter-green,  and  columbine. 

PENTAPETALI  (ttevte,  five;  and  TreraXov,  a petal  or 
flower-leaf)  thenameoftwo  claffesin  Rivinus’s Method;  con- 
filling  ol  plants  whofe  flowers  have  five  petals,  which,  in  their 
form,  are  either  regular  or  irregular.  The  regular  flower  of 
five  petals  is  exemplified  in  flax,  berry-bearmg  angelica, 
rock-rofe,  paeony,  mallow,  marfh-mallow,  and  ranunculus ; 
the  irregular,  in  aconite,  and  lark- fpur. 

PERFECTUS  Jlas,  a perfeft  flower;  a term  of  Ray, 
Rivinus,  Kramer,  and  Pontedera,  correfponding  to  the 
petalodes  of  Tournefort,  and  expreflive  of  the  prefence  of 
the  petals,  which,  by  thofe  authors,  were  deemed  the 
eflentia!  part  of  every  flower.  In  the  Sexual  Method,  the 
petals  are  confidered  only  as  the  inner  cover  of  the  flower, 
which  is  folely  conflituted  by  the  prefence  of  the  {lamina  and 
fligma,  the  fuppofed  male  and  female  organs  of  generation. 

PERFORATE  (perforari , to  be  pierced  through)  the 
name  of  an  order  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus's 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confifting  of  plants,  whofe 
leaves  have  many  pellucid  fpots  in  them,  which,  when  held 
up  againft  the  light,  appear  like  fo  many  minute  dots  or 
points. 

The  genera  in  this  order  were  four,  St.  John’s-wort, 
afeyrum , rock-rofe,  and  true  orpine  (telephium).  The 
three  former  are  now  removed  to  the  order  Rotacea,  the  latter 
to  Mijcellanea . 

PERIANTHIUM  (wsgt,  around,  and  avS©-,  the  flower) 
the  flower-cup  properly  fo  called  ; the  molt  common  fpe- 
cies  of  calyx,  placed  immediately  under  the  flower,  which 
is  contained  in  it  as  in  a cup. 

The  flower-cup,  like  the  other  parts  of  fruaification, 
differs  in  point  of  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fitua- 
tion. 

Vaillant  eftabhfhed  for  an  axiom  that  in  complete  flowers, 
when  the  calyx  is  of  feveral  pieces,  the  flower,  or  corolla, 
is  likewife  of  feveral  pieces,  £3”  e contra.  That  this  rule  is 
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erroneous,  appears  from  the  pea-bloom  flowers,  and  thofe 
of  the  mallow  tribe,  in  which  the  calyx  confifts  of  one  leaf, 
and  the  petals  are  five  in  number.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  affiimed  with  certainty,  that  when  the  flower  confifis 
of  one  petal,  the  calyx  always  confifis  of  one  leaf,  although 
the  divifions  may  be  fo  deep  as  to  induce  an  opinion,  upon 
a fuperficial  vi?w,  that  it  is  compofed  of  feveral  diftmft 
leaves.  Thus  in  the  rough  leaved  plants,  the  lipped  and 
mafqued  flowers,  and  fome  other  natural  families,  the  calyx, 
although  deeplyr  divided,  is  determined  to  be  of  one  piece, 
as  the  divifions,  when  the  calyx  is  detached  from  the  flower, 
adhere  clofely  together,  and  do  not  refolve  themfelves  into 
difiinft  leaves,  as  they  doubtlefs  would,  if  divided  to  the 
bafe, 

The  number  of  fegments  in  a flower-cup  of  one  piece  is 
generally'  equal  to  the  number  of  petals,  if  the  flower  con- 
fifis of  more  petals  than  one  ; or  to  the  number  of  divifions 
of  the  Tingle  petal,  if  the  flower  contains  no  more.  It  may 
here  be  proper  to  obferve  that  a flower-cup  confifting  of 
many  leaves  is  rarely  found  to  have  its  leaves  cut  into  feg- 
ments ; the  above  rule  therefore  refpeffs  only  fuch  flower- 
cups  as  have  one  leaf. 

Some  flowers,  as  tulip,  crown  imperial,  and  moft  of  the 
other  liliaceous  plants,  want  the  flower-cup.  In  moft  plants 
it  ts  Tingle.  In  morina,  fide-faddle  flower,  and  fome  genera 
of  the  mallow  tribe,  double.  Vide  Columni fer#. 

With  refpeft  to  the  number  of  leaves  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  the  flower-cup  is  either  of  one  leaf  (perian- 
thiurn  monophyllum)  as  in  primrofe  and  thorn-apple  ; of 
two  leaves,  as  in  poppyv  globe-amaranth,  cock’s-comb, 
hy'pecoum,  claytonia,  and  fumatory ; of  three,  as  in  dock, 
arrowheaded-grafs,  tulip-tree,  magnolia,  cuftard-apple,  and 
Virginian  fpider-wort  ; of  four,  as  in  French  willow,  heath, 
water-lily,  barren-wort,  and  the  crofs-fhaped  flowers,  the 
letr adynamia  oi  Linnaeus;  of  five,  gs.  in  ranunculus,  rock- 
'rofe,  adonis,  jacquinia,  mountain  knot-grafs,  wild  orach, 
golden-rod  tree,  glafs-wort,  beet,  moufe-tail,  flax,  and  the 
greater  number  of  flowers  with  more  petals  than  one  ; of 
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fix,  as  in  lion’s-Ieaf,  berberry,  hillia,  fiagellaria  and  teira- 
cera:  of  feven,  as  in  winter-green,  [trienlalis)  of  eight,  as 
in  mimufops  and  diapenfia-,  or  of  ten,  as  in  galax. 

■ A flower-cup  of  one  leaf  is  either  undivided,  (perian- 
thium  integrum)  as  in  genipa  and  olax  ; cut  into  two  feg- 
ments  (perianthium  bifidum)  as  in  tuberous  mofchatel,  pur- 
flane,  and  raammee  ; into  three,  as  in  burmannia  and  clif- 
fortia ; into  four,  as  in  ladies  bed-ftraw,  and  elephant’s 
head  ; into  five,  as  in  tobacco,  and  the  greater  number  of 
flowers  that  have  a calyx  of  one  leaf ; into  fix,  as  in  ginora  ; 
into  eight,  as  in  tormentil  ; into  ten,  as  in  cinquefoil,  and 
herb-bennet;  or  into  twelve,  as  in  purple  loofe-ftrife  and 
water-purflane. 

With  refpeft  to  figure,  it  may  be  obferved,  in  general, 
that  the  calyx  fpreads  lefs  than  the  petals ; an  ereft  pofition 
being  more  fuitable  to  its  office,  which  is  to  prop  and  con- 
tain the  flower.  In  cucubalus,  the  flower-cup  is  round 
like  a globe;  in  vifcous  campion  it  is  cfub-ffiaped  ; in  fwal- 
low-wort,  it -is  turned’  backwards. 

' The  leaves  or  divifions  of  the  flower-cup  are  either  equal, 
as  in  molt  plants  ; or  unequal,  as  in  rock-rofe,  tormentil 
and  cinquefoil  ; in  the  two  laft  of  which  examples,  all  the 
divifions  of  the  flower-cup  are  alternately  greater  and  lefs  ; 
in  rock-rofe,  two  of  the  five  leaves  of  which  the  calyx  con- 
fifts,  are  alternately  lefs  than  the  other  three. 

The  margin  of  the  cup  in  moll  plants  is  entire  ; in  a fpe- 
cics  of  St.  John’s  wort  it  is  fawed,  or  indented  (perianthium 
ferratum)  ; and  in  fo'me  fpccies  of  centaury  it  is  fringed  like 
an  eve-lalh  (perianthium  ciliatum).  * 

The  apex  or  tip  of  the  flower-cup  is  fometimes  ffiarp, 
as  in  primrofe  and  henbane  ; or  blunt,  as  in  water-lily  and 
mangoflan.  In  vervain  the  calyx  is  cut  into  five  indent- 
ments,  four  of  which  are  ffiarp,  and  the  fifth,  being  blunt, 
looks  as  if  lopped  or  bit  off. 

■ With  refpeft  to  proportion,  the  calyx  is  either  ffiorter 
than  the  corolla,  as  in  molt  plants ; equal  to  it  in  length,  as 
in  a fpecies  of  ceraflium  ; or  longer,  as  in  Jagina  agrojlemma , 
and  a fpe:ies  of  calve’s  fnout. 
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When  the  flower-cup  includes  the  ftamina  and  not  the 
feed-bud,  as  happens  in  French-willow,  and  all  the  othe- 
flowers  which  have  their  feed-bud  placed  below  the  recep- 
tacle  of  the  flower,  it  is  termed  the  perianthium  of  the 
flower;  when  the  feed-bud  and  not  the  ftamina,  the  peri- 
anthium of  the  fruit;  when  both  ftamina  and  feed- bud  the 
perianthium  of  the  fruaifi  cation.  Linnaa,  clove-tree  ’ and 
morim,  have  two  perianthiums , which  ferve  very  properly 
to  illullrate  the  terms  juft  mentioned  ; one  of  thefe  cups  is 
appropriated  to  the  flower,  the  other  to  the  fruit.  The  peri- 
anthium of  the  fruaification  is  exemplified  in  paeony,  and 
the  greater  number  of  plants. 

With  iefpeato  compofition,  the  flower- cup  fometimes 
confifts  of  a number  of  leaves  which  are  laid  over  one 
another  like  tiles  or  fcales,  (perianthium  imbricatum]  as 
in  hawk-weed,  fow-thiftle,  and  camellia ; fometimes  of 
fcales  that  fpread  wide,  and  are  diffufed  on  all  hides,  (perian- 
thium  fquarrofum)  as  in  thiftle,  and  flea-bane,  in  which 
the  fcales  are  not  clofely  laid  upon  one  another,  as  in  hawk- 
weed,  but  diverge  on  every  fide.  In  pink,  tick-feeded  fun- 
flower,  watei  hemp-agrimony  and  baftard  hawk-weed,  the 
bafe  of  the  flower-cup,  which  is  Ample,  is  furrounded  ex- 
ternally by  a fenes  of.  diftintt  leaves,  fhorter  than  its  own. 
Tins  fort  of  flower-cup  Linnaeus  terms  calyx  auftus,  an  in- 
created  or  augmented  calyx  ; Vaillant  had  termed  it,  with 
equal  propriety,  calyx  calyculatus  ; that  is,  a flower-cup  fur- 
nilhed  with  a leffer  flower-cup. 

W ith  refpeft  to  duration,  the  flower-cup  either  falls  off 
at  the  firft  opening  of  the  flower,  (perianthium  caducum)  as 
in  poppy  and  barren-wort  ; with  the  flower,  that  is,  the 
the  petals,  ftamina,  and  ftyle,  (perianthium  deciduum)  as 
in  berberry,  and  the  crofs-fhaped  flowers  ; or  continues  till 
the  fruit  has  attained  maturity  (perianthium  perfiftens]  as  in 
the  lipped  and  mafqued  flowers,  and  feveral  others. 

Laftly,  a flower-Cup  is  proper  to  one  flower,  as  in  all  the 
plants  with  Ample  flowers  ; or  common  to  many,  as  in  fca, 
bious  and  the  compound  flowers. 

J^ERICARPIUM  (wcgi,  round ; and  xagiar©-,  fruit]  the 
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feed-veflel ; an  entrail  of  the  plant,  big  with  feeds,  -jvhich 
it  difcharges  when  ripe.  The  feed-vefTel  is,  in  faft,  the 
developed  feed-bud,  and  may  very  properly  be  compared  to 
the  fecundated  ovary  in  animals ; for  it  does  not  exift  till 
after  the  fertilizing  of  the  feeds  by  the  male  duff,  and  the 
confequent  fall  of  the  flower.  All  plants,  however,  are 
not  furmfhed  with  a feed-vefTel;  in  fuch  as  are  deprived  of 
it,  the  receptacle  or  calyx  performs  its  fundtions,  by  in- 
clofing  the  feeds  as  in  a matrix,  and  accompanying  them 
to  perfeft  maturity.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the 
rough-leaved  plants,  and.  thofe  of  the  firft  order  of  the  clafs 
Didynamia  of  Linnaeus.  Vide  AsperifolijE,  et  Verxi- 

CI  LLATjE. 

The  different  fpecies  of  fericarpium  enumerated  by 
Linnaeus  are  as  follows  { 


L Capfula, 

II.  Siliqua. 

III.  Legumen. 

IV.  folliculus,  . — 

V.  Drupa. 

VI.  Pomum,  — — 

VII.  Bacca. 

VIII.  Strobilus,  — — 


Formerly  tonceptacuium. 


F radius  carnoj'us  of  others. 
Conus  of  Tournefori. 


Each  of  thefe  terms  is  explained ’in  its  proper  place. 

Although  the  feed-vefTel,  like  the  other  parts  of  fruftifi. 
cation,  is  commonly  employed  to  difcriminate  the  genera 
only  ; yet  fuch  ftriking  circumftances  in  its  ftru&ure  as,  for 
want  of  uniformity,  cannot  enter  into  the  generic  difference 
are  frequently  ufed,  with  elegance,  to  diffinguifh  the  fpecies! 
Thus  the  inflated  pod  of  fumaria  veftcaria the  top-fhaped 
fruit  of  the  pear  j the  twiffed  feed-veffel  of  a fpecies  of  mea 
dow-rue,  fome  fpecies  of  fcrew-tree  and  meadow-fwect  • the 
prickly  fruit  of  caltrops,  and  fuch  like  chafers,  which 
do  not  run  through  a whole  genus,  afford  very  certain  marks 
o difhnftion  in  determining  the  fpecies,  and  ought  to  be  era. 
ployed  without  rcfcrve. 
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PERSISTENS  (perfifto,  to  continue) — Permanent.  This 
term  is  expreflive  of  the  third  and  longeft  ftage  of  duration 
in  plants,  and,  like  the  other  terms  of  duration  ( caducus 
and  deciduus)  admits  of  different  bonifications,  according 
to  the  part  of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  applied.  Leaves  are 
faid  to  be  permanent  which  remain  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Sti- 
pules are  permanent  which  continue  on  the  plant  after  the 
fall  of  the  other  leaves ; and  this  epithet  is  applied  to  fuch 
perianths,  or  flower-cups,  as  inclofe  the  naked  feeds,  and, 
fupplying  the  place  of  a pericarpium,  accompany  them  to 
maturity.  This  laft  is  the  moll  common  ufe  of  the  term  in 
Botanical  language,  and  it  is  exemplified  in  the  afperifolia », 
or  rough-leaved  plants  of  Ray,  and  in  thofe  of  the  order 
gymnsfpermia  of  the  .clafs  didynamia  of  Linnaeus.  Vide 
Caducus  ^/Deciduus. 

PERSONATUS  flos,  ( perfona , a mafque)  a mafqued 
flower ; a flower  with  an  irregular  petal,  ref'embling  the 
head  or  fnout  of  an  animal.  Vide  Ringens  flos. 

The  mafqued  flowers  conflitute  part  of  a clafs  in  Tourne- 
fort’s  Method,  by  the  • name~ot  flares  tubulati,  perfmati, 
which  partly  correfpond  to  the  didynamia  angiofpermia  of  the 
Sexual  Method. 

Personat/E,  the  name  of  the  fortieth  order  in  Lin- 
naeus’s' Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confiding  of  a 
number  of  plants,  whofe  flo\vers  are  furnifhed  with  an  irre- 
gular gaping  or  grinning  petal,  which,  in  figure,  fomewhat 
refembles  the  fnout  of  an  animal. 

Mod  of  the  genera  of  this  natural  order  arrange  themfelves 
under  the  clafs  and  order  didynamia  angiofpermia  of  the  Sexual 
Method.  The  reft,  although  they  cannot  enter  into  the  arti- 
ficial clafs  juft  mentioned,  for  want  of  the  claftic  charafter, 
(the  inequalityof  the  ftamina,)  yet,  in  a natural  method,  which 
admits  of  greater  latitude,  may  be  arranged  with  the  Perfa- 
natk,  which  they  refemblc  in  their  habit  and  general  ap- 
pearance, and  particularly  in  the  circumflance  expreffed  in 
the  title.  . j,  > 
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LiJI  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 


SECTION  I. 


Plants  with  mafqued  Flowers  having  their  Stamina  of  an  equal 

length.  • 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englifh  Names. 


Collinfonia. 

Dianthera. 

&V.  ' 

Gratiola , — ‘ 

Hedge-hyfTop, 

Juficia,  — 

— ; Malabar-nut. 

Scoparia. 

Verbena , — 

— Vervain. 

Veronica,  — 

— Speedwell. 

SECTION  II. 


Plants  with  mafqued  Flowers  having  two  long  and  two  fbort 

Stamina . 


Acanthus , — 

— Bear’s  breech. 

# * 

Antirrhinum , — • 

Avicennia. 

Bar/eria. 

Bartfui. 

Befleria. 

— Calve’s  -fnout, 
fnap- dragon. 

l 

toad’s  - flax 

Bignonia , — , 

Bontia. 

Buchnera. 

— Trumpet-flower. 

| 

Capraria , — . 

Chclone. 

Citharexylon,  — 
Clerodendrum . 
Columnea. 

Cornutia , 

— Sweet-weed. 
*— » Fiddle-wood. 

j" 

. ' . 

' \ 
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Linnasan  Genera. 
Cramolaria. 

Cymbaria. 

Dodartia. 

Du  rant  a. 

Erimt s. 

Englijh  Name). 

Euphrates,  ■ — 

Gcrardia. 

Gefneria* 

Gmelina. 

— * Eye-bright. 

Hstilerla , — 

Lantana , ■ — . 

Lath  us  a. 

Manulea. 

— African  fly — honey-fuckk. 

— American  Viburnum. 

\ 

Marlynia. 

Melampyruniy  — - 
Mimulusy  — , 

Obolaria. 

— Cow-wheat. 

— Monkey-flower. 

Orobanche , — 

Ovieda. 

— Broom-rape. 

Pedicularisy  ' — 
Peirea . 

— Rattle-coxcomb,  or  loule- 
wort. 

Phryma. 

Rhinanthus,  — - 

Ruellia. 

Schwalbea. 

— Elephant’s-head. 

Scrophitlaria,  — 
Stemodia. 

Torenla. 

Tozzia. 

Vandellia. 

• — Fig-wort, 

Fit  ex,  

V llkameria. 

— Agnus  callus,  or  challe-tre-e. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

This  order  furnilhes  both  herbaceous  and  woody  vege- 
tables of  the  lhrub  and  tree  kind. 

The 
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The  Roots  are  generably  fibrous  and  branched  ; nt 
■geratrdia  and  tozzia,  they  are  tuberous.  The  roots  of  broom*, 
rape  are  parafkical  ; that  is,  attach  themfelves  to  the  roots  of 
other  plants,  from  which  they  derive  their  nourifiiment. 

the  Stems  and  branches  are  cylindrical  when  young, 
except  in  fome  fpecies  of  fig-wort,  in  which  they  are 
fquare. 

The  Leaves  are  fimple,  generally  placed  oppofite  in 
pairs  at  the  bottom  of  the  branches,  but  in  many  genera, 
ftand  alternate  towards  the  top.  In  lathraca,  cy  mb  aria,  and 
ficmodia,  the  leaves  are  placed  alternate  from  the  bottom  to 
the  fummit  ol  the  branches.  The  leaves  of  petrea  are  fo 
rough,  that  they  iferve  to  file  and  polifh  wood ; thofe  of 
broom-rape  and  lathraea  refemble  fcales.  In  hedge-hyffop 
and  hmofella,  the  leaves  are  tranfparent,  and  fee m marked 
v. ith  dots  or  minute  points.  In  halleria,  they  have  feveral 
Imail  prominences  or  knots  on  the  under  furface.  In  a fpe- 
cies of  voikameria,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  the  lower 
part  of  the  foot-fialk  remains  attached  to  the  branches  under 
the  form  of  a thorn.  The  fame  appearance  is  obferved  in 
the  genus  Tournefsrtia.  Vick  AsperifolijE. 

Some  fpecies  of  trumpet-flower  have  the  common  foot- 
flalk  of  their  winged  leaves  terminated  by  a tendril,  with 
three  or  five  branches.  In  a fpecies  of  cornutia  is  ob- 
ferved a Jiipula  or  fcale,  in  form  of  a half-moon,  of  the 
fame  fubftance  with  the  leaves,  between  which  it  is  placed. 

The  Flowers  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite.  They  pro- 
ceed either  fingly,  or  in  clufters,  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  as  in  American  viburnum,  bontia,  columnea,  hedge- 
hyffop,  and  fig-wort ; or  terminate  the  branches  in  a fpike, 
panicle,  or  head,  as  in  cornutia,  clerodendruni,  gmelina, 
vervain,  and  agnus  callus.  In  the  latter  they  feem  placed 
in  whirls. 

The  Calyx  or  flower-cup  is  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut 
into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  divifions  that  are  permanent 
In  trumpet -flower  the  calyx  falls  off  early,  and  generally 
refolves  ltfelf  into  five  diflina  leaves.  The  flower-cup  of 
bartfia  is  of  a beautiful-red  colour  at  its  apex,  by  which 
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ftriking  character  the  genus  in  queftionis  chiefly  diftinguiflied 
from  eye-bright,  elephant’s-head,  and  rattle  coxcomb,  to 
which  it  otherwife  deems  nearly  allied.  The  genus  cymbarld 
Hands  diflingttiffied  from  the  other  genera  by  the  numerous 
divifions  of  the  calyx. 

The  Corolla  is  compofed.of  one  irregular  petal  with 
two  lips,  lelembling,  as  was  already  obferved,  the  head  ot 
fnout  of  an  animal.  In  toad-flax,  the  petal  is  terminated 
behind  by  a neftarium  in  form  of'a  fpur. 

The  Stamina  in  plants  of  the  firfl  feftibn,  are  two  or 
four  in  number,  and  of  an  equal  length ; in  thofe  of  the 
fecond,  they  are  univeffally  four  in  number,  two'of  which 
are  Iongfer: than  the  other  two.  In  hedge-hy {Top,*  and  fome 
fpecies  of  vervain,  the -filaments  are  four  in  number,  but 
two  of  thefe  only  are  terminated  by  anthers ; fo  that  the 
number  of  perfdft1  flamina  in  thefe  plants  is  only  two;  the 
other  two  being,  in  the  language  of  Linnaeus,  caflrated. 
The  filaments  likeVvife  of  vervain  are  generally  of  an  un- 
equal length.  In  didnthen 7,  as  the  name  obfcurely  imports;, 
two  anthers  are  placed  upon  each  filament  ; and  in  chtlin'e ‘ 
the  rudiment,  of  - a fifth  filann'ent,  without  the  • anther,'  is 
placed  within  the  tipper  pair  of  flamina.  ' 

1. he  Seed-bud  is  Angle  and  placed  above  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower.  The  flyle  is*  firJglef  tliread-ihipe'd,  bent  in 
the  dne&ion  • of  The  ffamina,  and  crowned  with  & Jiigma, 
which  is  generally  blunt,  and  fometimes  divided  into  two. 
In  American  viburnum,  the  fummit  of  the  flyle  is  hooked  ; 
in  which  circumftance  confifts  the  effential  charafler  of  the 
genus.  In  broom  rape,  and  lathreea,  a glandular  neftarium 
is  feated  at  the  bafe  of  the  feed-bud. 

The  Seed-vessel  is  a capfule,  generally  divided  inter- 
nally into  two  cavities,  and  externally  into  the  fame  number 
of  valves.  » In  lathraa,  dianthera,  jujhcia , barleria,  ruellia\ 
and  bear’s-breech,  the  capfule. opens  with  an  elaflic  fpring. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  and  affixed  to  a receptacle  in 
the  middle  of  the  capfule. 

Thefe  plants  pofTefs  nearly  the  fame  qualities  with  th6 
lipped-flowers,  though  in  a lefs  degree. 
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The  powder  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  officinal  vervain,* 
or  an  infufion  of  them  in  water,  is  applied  with  fuccefs, 
both  internally  and  externally,  in  dangerous  ulcers,  and 
tumours  of  the  vifcera,  particularly  thofe  of  the  fpleeri. 
Both  root  and  leaves  have  a bitter  and  difagreeable  tafte. 
The  plant  is  generally  lound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwelling-houfes.  ' t , ■.  > i 

The  juice  of  a fpecies  of  vervain  with  blue  flowers, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  is  faid  to  be  fo 
powerful  a deobftruent,  that  a large  fpoonful  taken  in- 
wardly, for  three  or  four  mornings  in  fucceffion,  has  greater 
efficacy  in  bringing  down  the  catamenia,  than  either  the 
ufe  of  chalybeate  medicines,  or  any  other  method. 

Fluellin,  male  fpeed-well,  or  officinal  veronica,  is  reckoned 
among  the  vulnerary  plants,  and  ufed  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly. It  is  likewife  pedforal.  The  fumes  of  a decoftion  of 
this  plant  in  water  and  vinegar  being  received  into  the  mouth, 
by  means  of  a funnel,  are  laid  to  be  a fovereign  remedy  in 
fuffocations,  and  afthmas,  occafioned  by  a colle&ion  of 
phlegm  in  the  lungs.  The  herb  is  ufed  as  tea  in  gouty  and 
rheumatic  di forders.  The  leaves  have  a fomewhat  bitter 
tafte,  with  little  or  no  fmell. 

Brook-lime,  the  veronica  beccabunga  of  Linmeus,  is  ufed 
in  infufion  for  the  fcurvy,  and  is  a principal  ingredient  in 
moft  diet-drinks  for  that  diftemper.  The  herb  is  almoft  in- 
fipid  to  the  tafte,  and  without  fmell.  , lt 

Round  leaved  female  fluellin,  the  antirrhinum  fpurium  of 
Linnams,  is  fuccelsfully  ufed  in  fluxions  and  inflammations 
of  the  eyes.  . 

road-flax,  the  Unarm  vulgaris  of  former  botanifts,  the 
antirrhinum  Unarm  of  Linnteus,  is  rarely  ufed  internally  ; 
externally  it  is  of  efficacy  in  the  piles.  The  diftilled  water 
of  the  herb  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  cofmetic. 

» Eye-bri'ght  has  been  long  efteemed  a fpecific  in  diforders 
of  the  eyes,  efpccially  for  dimnefs  of  fight,  as  the  name' 
lee/ns  to  import.  Its  internal  ufe,  and  even  the  propriety  of 
its  external  application,  has  been  of  late  greatly  difputed.  . 

' The  bernes  ot  feveral  feezes  of  camara,  or  American 
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.Virfmmurrt,  which,  grow  naturally  in  the  Wefl-India  iflancU, 

and  are  known  by  the  name  of  wild  fage,  ferve  for  food  to 
fparrows  and  other  birds.  The  leaves,  either  boiled  into  a 
decofhon,  or  infufed  like  tea,  are  an  excellcrat  fudorific. 

The  roots  of  fig-wort  powdered,  and  made  into  a plaffer 
with  wax  and  foap,  are  faid  to  diflipate  cold  fcrophulous 

tumours  in  the  neck.  A deco&ion  of  the  leaves  cures  the 
itch. 

The  leaves  of  water-betony,  the  fcrophularia  aquatic  a of 
Linnaeus,  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  form  of  fnuff,  to  pro- 
mote fneezing. 

Collinftnia,  a native  of  Penfyl vania,  and  other  parts  of 
North  America,  from  which  it  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bartram,  is  poffelfed  of  a peculiar 
fcent,  which,  though  agreeable,  is  fo  very  ftrong,  as  fre- 
quently to  give  a violent  head-ach,  efpecially  when  the 
plant  is  abundant,  and  in  flower.  An  infufion  of  Collinjonia 
in  water,  taken  internally,  has  been  found  efficacious  in  dif- 
p el  ling  the  poifon  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake  ; 
nor  is  the  outward  application  of  the  herb  lefs  fuccefsful  in 
pains  of  the  limbs,  when  the  parts  affeffed  are  rubbed  with 
it.  In  New-York  they  diflinguifh  this  plant  by  the  name 
of  horfe-weed,  becaufe  the  horfes  eat  it  in  fpring,  before 
any  other  herbs  make  their  appearance. 

PETALUM,  (freraXov,  a leaf)  ; a petal  or  coloured  leaf 
ofthe  flower.  Vide  Corolla. 

PEI  IOLUS,  (diminutive  a pede , quafi  pediolus. — By  Cb- 
tumeUa.  it  is  ufed  for  the  fruit-flalk — “ Petioli  quibus  pendent 
niqla,”) — the  foot-flalk  of  the  leaves;  one  of  the  fulcra  of 
plants,  according  to  Linnaeus,  or  parts  that  ferve  for  fup- 
port,  prote&ion  and  defence.  As  the  leaves  and  frufli- 
fication  are  generally  fupported  by  different  foot-flalks, 
Linnaeus  has  very  properly  marked  this  diftinftion,  by 
affgning  to  each  foot-flalk  a different  name  ; pedunculus  to 
that  of  the  flower  ; pctiolus  to  that  of  the  leaves.  In  a very 
few  inflances,  however,  as  turnera  and  Syrian  mallow,  the 
fame  foot-flalk  fupports  both  flower  and  leaves. 

The  foot-flalk  of  the  leaves  is  of  a green  colour,  fome- 
2 ’ times 


times  cylindrical,  but  moll  commonly  furnifhed  with  two 
diltinfl  furfaces,  a front,  and  a back  ; the  former  flat,  the 
latter  round  and  convex.  By  this  configuration,  the  foot- 
ffalks  of  compound  leaves  are  generally  with  accuracy  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  young  branches,  with  which  beginners 
are  very  apt  to  confound  them.  Vide  Folium. 

This  part  of  the  plant  fometimes  affords  very  elegant  marks 
of  diffinffion  in  difcriminating  the  fpecies.  Thus  the  wing- 
ed footffalks  of  the  orange-tree,  and  hedyfarum  triquetrum , 
fufficiently  diflinguifh  each  from  its  refpe6tive  congeners. 

PILEUS,  a hat  or  bonnet ; the  orbicular  horizontal  ex- 
paniion  or  upper  part  of  a mufhroom,  which  covers  the 
fru&ifica'.ion.  This,  from  its  figure,  is  properly  enough 
termed  by  botanifls  the  hat  of  the  mufhroom. 

f 

PILI,  hairs  ; one  of  the  fpecies  of  pubes  or  defenfive 
weapons  with  which  feveral  plants  are  furnifhed.  Vide 
Pubes. 

PIPERITzE  [piper,  pepper)  the  name  of  the  fecond 
order  in  Linnteus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  con- 
fiding of  pepper,  and  a few  genera  which  agree  with  it  in 
habit,  flrufture,  and  fenfible  qualities,  particularly  the  latter. 


Lijl  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 


Linntean  Genera 

t.  Englifh  Names. 

a.  Ambrofmia. 

Arum,  — 

— Cuckow-pint,  or  wake-robin. 

Calla,  — 

— African  arum. 

Dracontium,  — 

— Dragons. 

Pot  has. 

Zofiera,  — 

— Grafs-wrack. 

/3  Acorns , — 

— Sweet-rufh,  or  calamus  aro- 

maticus. 

Orontium,  — 

— Floating  arum. 

Piper,  * — 

— Pepper. 

Saururus,  — 

— Liz-ard’s-tail. 

Thefe  plants  are  n: 

toflly  herbaceous  and- perennial.  The 
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ftalks  of  pathos  creep  along  rocks  and  trees,  into  which  they 
ftrike  root  at  certain  diftanccs.  The  greatcft  height  to  which 
any  of  thefe  plants  is  known  to  attain,  is  fifteen  feet ; the 
greater  part  do  not  exceed  three  or  four. 

I he  flefliy  roots  of  many  of  thefe  plants,  particularly 
thofe  of  feveral  fpecies  of  arum,  are  extremely  acrid  when 
frefh.  They  lofe  this  pungent  quality,  however,  by  being 
dried,  and  become  of  a foapy  nature.  The  fmell  of  many 
of  the  arums,  and  of  fbme  other  plants  of  this  order,  par- 
ticularly Drtuontium  foet'idum , is  very  offenfive,  frequently 
refembling  the  odour  of  human  excrements.  The  flowers, 
however,  of  an  Ethiopian  fpccies  of  dracunculus,  or  arum, 
the  Calla  s¥jhlopua  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  cover  in  which 
they  are  involved,  are  faid  to  emit  a very  fragrant  odour. 

With  refpeft  to  their  virtues,  thefe  plants  are  aflringent. 
The  frecula  of  common  arum  poffeffes  the  diaphoretic  vir- 
tue of  antimony ; the  powder  of  its  root  attenuates  and  dif- 
fipaies  obftruftions. 

In  hot  countries,  the  tuberous  roots  of  many  of  the  arums, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  fpecies  called  colocafia,  are  dried 
and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  either  roaffed  or  raw.  In  the 
Wefl-Indies  too,  the  leaves  of  fome  of  the  forts,  particu. 
larly  that  with  a water- lily-leaf,  are  boiled  and  eaten  as 
greens;  hence  the  names  of  Indian  kale,  and  efeuient  arum, 
which  have  been  given  to  this  fpecies. 

The  native  Indians  in  North. America,  boil  the  fpadix 
and  berries  of  the  Virginian  arum,  which  they  effeem  as  a 
dainty.  Thefe  berries,  when  raw,  have  a harfh  pungent 
tafte,  which  they  lofe  in  a great  meafure  by  being  boiled. 
They  eat  likewife  the  roots,  which  often  grow  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a man’s  thigh,  and  when  frefh,  have  a pungent  tafte, 
and  are  reckoned  poifunous.  For  this  reafon  they  never 
venture  to  eat  them  till  the  deleterious  juice  has  been  totally 
expelled  by  the  force  of  fire,  when  they  devour  them  with- 
great  avidity.  Prepared  in  this  manner,  they  tafte  like  po- 
tatoes. This  fpecies,  however,  is  never,  like  thofe  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph,  dried  and  preferved  tor 
Hfie,  but  taken  frefh  out  of  the  marfhes  as  it  is  wanted. 

From 
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Prom  the  root  of  Call  a rf.thiopica,  the  Arum  AUthiopicum 
of  Commelyn,  the  Hottentots,  we  are  told,  prepare  a 
farinaceous  fubftartce,  which  they  ufe  inffead  of  bread,  and 
which,  by  the  Europeans  at  the  Cape,  is  commonly  called 
Hottentot-bread.  Its  acrimony  they  extraft  by  boiling  it 
m two  or  three  freih  waters,  after  which,  they  adapt  it  to 
their  tafle  by  drying  it  in  the  fun,  and  roafling  it  in  embers. 
1 he  flower  of  this  fpecies  of  cal  la  is  white,  as  was  obferved 
above,  and  of  a fragrant  fmell  relembling  mufk.  The  root 
is  white  and  large,  and,  when  cut  in  flices,  fays  Kolben, 
bears  fo  flrong  a refemblance  to  Spanifh  radilh,  that  the 
Cape  Europeans,  tor  the  fake  of  amufement,  frequently  pafs 
the  former  upon  ftrangfers  for  the  latter.  But  the  mirth,  he 
continues,  of  this  deceit,  is  frequently  fpoiled  by' l the  relent- 
ment  of  the  deceived.  For  fo  very'  tormenting  is  the  effeft 
of  the  anon  upon  the  palate,  and  to  fuch  a degree  doth  it 
fling  and  inflame  the  mouth,  that  the  pain  is  fcarcely  fup- 
portable,  and  greatly  exafperated  by  the  drinking  of  water, 
to  which  a ftrangcr  is  always  tempted  to  have  recourfe,  with 
a view  of  allaying  it. 

1 he  lucculent  fruits  of  the  genus  pothos  are  eaten  likd 
ftrawberries. 

I he  ftalksof  fweet-rufh,  when  rubbed,  emit  a very  apree^ 
able  aromatic  fmell,  as  do  the  leaves  when  broken.  The 
roots  are  fometimes  ufed  in  decoftion. 

The  natives  of  the  Aliatic  illands  chew  ihcefTantly  iwith 
tlie  areca-nuts  the  leaves  of  a fpecies  of  pepper,  termed 
betel.  I hey  commonly  wrap  up  a quarter  of  an  areca-nut 
m iome  betel  leaves,  and  fo  chew  them  together.  This 
juice,  w hich  they  pretend  fortifies  their  gums  and  ftomach* 
is  as  red  as  blood,  and  gives  a like  tinfture  to  the  fpittle  and 
lips,  but  blackens  the  teeth  prodigioully.  The  ta/le,  at  firft 
is  laid  to  be  infupportably  acrid.  ’ * 

Pepper  ol  Senegal  is  different  from  that  of  India.  The! 
plant  beais  a round  berry  about  the  bignels  of  hemp  feed 
which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a beautiftil-red  colour,  and  of  a 
fweetilh  taftc.  It  contains  a feed  of  the  Ih ape  and  bignefs  of 
a grain  of  cabbage,  but  very  hard,  and  pofTefling  an  agree- 
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able  poignancy.  The  berries  grow  in  final!  bunches  on  a 
fluub  that  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  has  thin  fupple 
branches,  furnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  that  are  pointed  at  the 
ends,  very  greafy,  and  not  unlike  thofeof  the  privet. 

PISTILLUM,  (properly  apeftle  to  pound,  or  ftamp  with, 
in  a mortar — a pinfo , pijlutn,  id  eji,  tundo,  to  beat)  the  pcftle, 
piftil,  or  pointal  ; an  ereft  column,  generally  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  within  the  ftamina,  and  fnppofed  by 
the  fexualifts  to  be  the  female  organ  of  generation  in  plants. 
Its  parts  are  three. 

I.  The  germen,  or  feed-bud,  which  exifts  before  the 
burfting  of  the  anthers,  and  is,  in  faff,  the  rudiments  of  the 
feed-veflel,  vulgarly  called  the  fruit.  This  is  the  bafe  or 
lower  part  of  the  pointal. 

II.  The  ftylc  or  vagina,  elevated  by  the  feed-bud.  From 
the  number  of  ftyles,  not  of  feed-buds,  arifc  the  orders  or 
fecondary  divflions  in  the  Sexual  Method. 

III.  The  Jltgma , or  fummit  of  the  ftyle,  which  receives 
the  pollen  or  male  duft,  upon  its  difperfion  by  the  burlling 
of  the  anthers,  and  tranfmits  it  elaborated  to  the  feed-bud 

: below. 

Each  of  thefe  principal  paxts  of.the  flower  is  particularly 
explained  under  its  refpe&ive  term. 

PLACENTATIO,  a term  of  habit,  expreflive  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  lide-lobes  of  the  feed,  or  feminal  leaves, 
about  the  time  of  the  fprouting  of  the  embryo  plant.  Vide 

COTYLEDONES.. 

Some  plants  have  no  feed-leaves,  fome  have  one,  but  the 
greater  number  rife  with  two.  Vule  Aco  r\  ledon  es, 
]vIonocoty ledon es,  and  Dicotyledon es. 

PLANUTTAL/E,  (from  planus,  flat,  plain,  and  pet  alum, 
a petal  or  flower-leaf,)  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Kay  s Method, 
con  filling  of  plants  witli  compound  flowers,  compofcd  of 
florets  with  flat  or  plain  tongue-fhaped  petals.  The  term  is 
exemplified  in  fuccory,  dandelion  an  hawkweed,  and  coi- 
refponds  to  the  JanijloJcuhfi  of  Tourncfort. 

PLENUS  flos,  a full  flower;  a term  cxprefiive  of  the 
hi ph eft  degree  of  luxuriance  in  flowers.  The  petals  in  lull 
flowers  are  fo  multiplied,  as  to.exclude  all  the  ftamina,  and 
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frequently  to  choak  np  the  female  organ,  fo  that  fuch 
flowers,  although  the  moll  delightful  to  the  eye,  are  both 
vegetable  monflers  and  vegetable  eunuchs  the  unnatural 
increafe  ol  the  petals  conflituting  the  firll  • the  confequent 
exclufion  of  the  ftamina  or  male  organs,  the  latter. 

Flowers  with  more  petals  than  one  are  moR  liable  to  this, 
as  well  as  the  inferior  degrees  of  luxuriance.  The  following 
aie  well-known  examples;  ranunculus,  anemone,  marfh- 
marigold,  columbine,  fennel-flower,  poppy,  paeony,  pink, 
gilliflower,  campion,  vifcous  campion,  lily,  crown  impe- 
rial, tulip,  narciflus,  rocket,  mallow,  Syrian  mallow,  ap- 
ple, pear,  peach,  cherry,  almond,  myrtle,  rofe,  and  flraw- 
berry. 

Flowers  with  one  petal  are  more  rarely  fubjeft  to  full- 
nefs.  That  they  are  not,  however,  totally  exempted,  appears 
from  polianthes,  hyacinth,  primrofc,  crocus,  meadow-faf- 
fron,  and  thorn-apple.  With  tliefe  familiar  examples  be- 
fore his  eyes,  Kramer  did  not  befit  ate  to  alfert,  that  a full 
flower  with  one  petal,  is  a corttradiftion  in  terms. 

In  flowers  with  one  petal,  the  mode  of* luxuriance,  or 
impletion,  is,  by  a multiplication  of  the  diviflons  of  the 
limb  or  upper  part;  in  flowers  with  more  petals  than  one, 
by  a multiplication  of  the  petals  or  neftarium. 

To  take  a few  examples : columbine  is  rendered  full  in 
three  different  ways ; 1.  by  the  multiplication  of  its  petals, 
and  total  exclulion  of  the  n eft  aria  ; 2.  by  the  multiplication 
of  the  neftaria,  and  exclulion  of  the  petals  ; or,  3.  by  fuch 
an  increafe  of  the  neftaria  only,  as  does  not  exclude  the 
petals,  between  each  of  which  are  interjefted  three  neftaria, 
placed  one  within  another.  Again,  fennel-flower  is  ren- 
dered lull,  by  an  increafe  of  the  neftaria  only ; narciflus 
either  by  a multiplication  of  its  cup  and  petals,  or  of  its 
cup  only;  lark-fpur,  commonly  by  an  increafe  of  the 
petals,  and  exclufion  of  the  fpur,  which  is  its  neftarium. 

I n Japonaria  concava  anglica,  the  impletion  is  attended  with 
the  lingular  effeft  of  incorporating  the  petals,  and  reducing 
their  number  from  five  to  one ; and  in  gelder-rofe,  the  lux- 
uriance is  effefted  by  an  increafe  both  in  magnitude,  and 
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number  of  the  plain,  wheel-fhaped,  barren -florets  of  the 
ciicumfeience  of  the  head  of  flowers,  and  an  exclufion  of 
all  the  bell-fliaped  hermaphrodite  florets  of  the  centre. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  plenitude  in  fimple  flowers 
onl)  . the  inftance  jufl  now  adduced  feems  to  connect  the 
different  modes  of  impletion  in  them  and  compound  flowers. 
Hefei  e I proceed  further,  however,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  premife,  that  as  a fimple  luxuriant  flower  is  frequently, 
oy  beginners,  miftaken  for  a compound  flower  in  a natural 
flate,  fuch  floweis  may  always  be  dilljnguifhe.d  with  certainty 
by  this  rule  : that  in  fimple  flowers,  however  luxuriant, 
there  is  but  one  pijliHum  or  female  organ ; whereas  in  com- 
pound flowers  each  floret,  or  partial  flower,  is  furmfhed 
with  its  own  proper  pijUlJum.  Thus  in  hawk-weed,  a com- 
pound flower,  each  flat  or  tongue-lhaped  floret  in  the  aggre- 
gate has  its  five  Jiamina  and  naked  feed;  which  lafl  is,  in 
efFefl,  its  piJUllum:  whereas,  in  a luxuriant  lychnis,  which 
is  a fimple  flower,  there  is  found  only  one  pijlillum  or  female 
organ  common  to  the  whole. 

In  a compound  radiated  flower,  which  generally  con  fids 
of  plain  florets  in  the  radius,  and  tubular  or  hollow  florets 
in  the  dilk,  plenitude  is  effetled  either  by  an  increafc  of  the 
florets  in  the  margin,  and  a ’total  exclufion  of  tliofe  in  the 
Centre;  which  mode  of  luxuriance  is  termed  impletion  by 
the  radius,  and  refembles  what  happens  in  the  gelder-rof'e  ; 
or  by  an  elongation  of  the  hollow  florets  in  the  centre,  and 
a lefs  profound  divifion  of  their  brims  ; which  is  termed 
impletion  by  the  dill. 

In  the  firfl  mode  of  luxuriance,  the  florets  in  the  centre, 
which  are  always  hermaphrodite  or  male,  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded ; and  in  their  place  fucceed  florets  fimilar  in  fex  to 
thofe  of  the  radius.  Now,  as  the  florets  in  the  margin  of  a 
radiated  compound  flower  are  found  to  be  always  either 
female,  that  is,  furmfhed  with  the  pijlillum  only  ; or  neuter, 
that  is,  furmfhed  with  neither Jla/iutta  nor  pijliiliun ; it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  a radiated  compound  flower,  filled  by  the  radius, 
Will  either  be  entirely  female,  as  in  fever-few,  daify,  and 
African  marigold;  Of  entirely  neuter,  as  in  fun-flower, 
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marigold,  and  centaury.  Hence  it  will  always  be  eafy  to 
diftinguifh  (uch  a luxuriant  flower  from  a compound  flower 
with  plain  florets  in  a natural  ft  ate;  as  thefe  florets  are  ail 
hermaphrodite,  that  is,  furnifhed  with  both  Jlamina  and 
pijiillum . Thus  the  full  flowers  ol  African  mangold  have 
each  floret  furnifhed  with  the  pijUUum  or  female  organ  only  : 
the  natural  flowers  of  dandelion,  which,  like  the  former,  is 
conipofed  of  plain  florets,  are  furnifhed  with  both  Jlamina 
and  pijiillum. 

In  the  fecond  mode  of  luxuriance,  termed  impletion  by 
the  difk,  the  florets  in  the  margin  fometimes  remain  un- 
changed ; but  molt  commonly  adopt  the  figure  of  thole  in 
the  centre,  without,  however,  fu Bering  any  alteration  in 
point  of  fex  ; fo  that  confufion  is  lefs  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  mode  of  luxuriance  than  from  the  former.  Be- 
fides,  the  length  to  which  the  florets  in  the  centre  run  out, 
is,  of  itfelf,  a fufficient  diftinftion,  and  adapted  to  excite  at 
once  an  idea  of  luxuriance.  Daily,  fever-few,  and  Afri- 
can marigold,  exhibit  inftances  of  this  as  well  as  of  the 
former  mode  of  impletion. 

In  luxuriant  compound  flowers  w-ith  plain  florets,  the femi- 
Jiofculoft  of  Tournefort,  the Jligma  or  fummit  of  the  ftyle  ih 
each  floret  is  lengthened,  and  the  feed-buds  are  enlarged  and 
diverge  ; by  which  charafters  fuch  flowers  may  always  be 
dillinguilhed  from  flowers  of  the  fame  kind  in  a natural  date. 
Scorzonera,  nipple-wort,  and  goat’s-beard,  furnifh  frequent 
in  flan  : es  of  the  plenitude  alluded  to. 

La  Illy,  the  impletion  of  compound  flowers  with  tubular 
or  hollow  florets,  the  Jlofculofi  of  Tournefort,  feems  to  ob- 
fervethe  fame  rules  as  that  of  radiated  flowers  juft  delivered. 
In  ever lulling  flower,  the  xeranthemum  of  Linnaeus,  the  im- 
pletion is  Angular,  being  effefted  by  the  enlargement  and 
expanfion  of  the  inward  chaffy  feales  of  the  calyx.  Thefe 
kales,  which  become  coloured,  are  greatly  augmented  in 
length,  fo  as  to  over-top  the  florets,  which  are  fcarce  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  fame  flower  in  a natural  flate.  The  florets 
too  in  the  margin,  which  in  the  natural  flower  are  female, 
become,  by  luxuriance,  barren  ; that  is,  arc  deprived  of  the 
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pljlilhwr,  the  flyle,  which  was  very  fhort,  fpreads,  and  is  of 
the  length  of  the  chaffy  fcales,  and  its  fummits,  formerly 
two  in  numbei ■,  are  metamorphofed  into  one. 

Full  flowers  are  more  eafily  referred  to  their  refpective 
genera  in  methods  founded  upon  the  calyx,  as  the  flower- 
cup  generally  remains  unaffefted  by  this  higheft  degree  of 
luxuriance. 

PLUMULA,  a little  feather;  the  fcaly  part  of  the  cor- 
ciilum  or  embryo  plant  within  the  feed,  which  afcends  and  be- 
comes the  Hem  or  trunk.  It  extends  itfelf  into  the  cavity  of 
the  lobes,  and  is  terminated  by  a fmall  branch  refemblmg 
a feather,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Vide  Corculum 
and  Germinatio. 

POLLEN,  properly  fine  flower,  or  the  duff  that  flieth  in 
fhe  mill.  By  Columella  it  is  ufed  of  the  fine  duff  or  powder 
of  frankincenfe  in  Botany,  the  fecundating  or  fertilizing 
duff  contained  within  the  anthers  or  tops  of  the  Jiamina , and 
difperfed  upon  the  female  organ  when  ripe,  for  the  purpofe 
of  impregnation.  Vide  Sex  us  Planlarum. 

This  duff  correfponding  to  the  feminal  fluid  in  animals, 
is  commonly  of  a yellow  colour,  and  very  confpicuous  in 
the  fummits  of  fome  flowers,  as  tulip  and  lily.  Its  particles 
are  very  minute,  and  of  extreme  hardnefs.  Examined  by 
the  microfcppe,  they  are  generally  found  to  affume  fome  de- 
terminate form,  which  often  predominates,  not  through  all 
the  fpecies  of  a particular  genus  only,  but  alfo  through  the 
genera  of  a natural  family  or  order. 

The  powder  in  queffion  being  triturated  and  otherwife 
prepared  in  the  ftomach  of  the  bees,  by  whom  great  quan- 
tities are  coil'efled  in  the  hairy  brufhes  with  which  their  legs 
are  covered,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  authors  to  produce  the 
fubftance  known  by  the  name  of  wax ; a fpecies  ol  vegeta- 
ble oil,  rendered  concrete  by  the  prefence  of  an  acid,  which 

muff  be  removed  before  the  fubffance  can  be  rendered 
fluid. 

POL  /ADELPHIA  (no\Vs , many,  and  a bro- 

therhood). many  brotherhoods.  The  name  of  the  eighteenth 
C lafs  in  Linnums  s Sexual  Syffem,  confiffing  of  plants  with 
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hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  which  feveral  Jiamlna  or  male 
organs  are  united  by  their  filaments  into  three  or  more  dif- 
tin£f  bundles. 

This  clafs,  which  contains  very  few  genera,  is  fubdivid- 
ed  into  four  orders  from  the  number  of  Jlamina. 

Chocolate-nut  has  five  Jlamina,  or  rather  five  bundles  of 
Jlamina , each  filament  having  five  anthers  or  tops. 

Mmfonia  has  fifteen Jlamina  in  five  bundles. 

Citron,  orange,  and  lemon,  which  belong  to  the  fame 
genus,  citrus,  have  twenty  Jlamina  formed  into  a great 
number  of  bundles. 

Melaleuca,  hopea,  St.  John’s  wort,  and  St.  Peter’s  wort, 
have  many  Jlamina,  which,  in  the  three  former,  are  collected 
into  five,  in  the  latter,  into  four  bundles. 

POLYANDRIA  (ttoXus,  many,  and  avng,  a man,  or 
hufband)  many  hufbands ; the  name  of  the  thirteenth  clafs 
in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Method,  confiding  of  plants  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers  furnifhed  with  feveral  Jlamina  that 
are  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  flower.  By 
this  circumffance  chiefly,  though  not  exprefied  in  the  title, 
is  the  clafs  under  confideration  diftinguifhed  from  that  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  termed  icojandria,  in  which,  although 
a numeral  clafs,  the  mod  drilling  chara&er  is  the  fituation  of 
the  Jlamina,  which  arc  inferted  into  the  calyx  or  petals,  or 
both.  The  number  of  Jlamina  in  the  two  claffes  being  in- 
determinate, would  frequently  clafh,  and  hence  create  mif- 
takes  : their  infertion  is  an  invariable  charafter,  and  there- 
fore an  unerring  mark  of  didinftion. 

This  numerous  clafs  of  plants,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
frequently  poifonous,  is  fubdivided  into  feven  orders,  from 
the  number  of  the  llyles  or  female  organs. 

Poppy,  herb-chrillopher,  rock-rofe,  and  water-lily,,  have 
one  female  organ. 

Pzeony,  and  calligonum,  have  two  dyles,  or  female 
oigans. 

Lark -fp m , and  monk  s-hoo  !,  have  three ; tetracera  has 
four. 
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Columbine  and  fennel- flower,  have  five ; watrr-foldier, 
or  rnarfh-aloe,  fix  ; virgm’s-bower,  meadow-rue,  hellebore 
inarfh-mangold,  anemone,  globe-ranunculus,  cufiard-apnle 
tuhp-tree,  magnolia,  ranunculus,  and  adonis,  have  many' 

POLYANGI^  («^,  many,  and  *r/©,,  a vefTeI)  the 

Wnfl  I1*"  ,C,afS  “ Boe^s  Method,  con! 
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:pfulc  divided  into  numerous  cells.  It  is  exemplified 

jn^marfh-maiigold,  hellebore,  globe-ranunculus,  and  water- 

POLYGAMIA  (ttg\vs,  many,  and  yaf*&,  marriage) 
polygamy.  I his  term,  expreffing  an  inter-communication 
of  foxes,  is  applied,  by  Linnaeus,  both  to  plants  and  flowers. 
A polygamous  plant  is  that  which  bears  both  hermaphrodite 
flowers  and  male  or  female,  or  both.  This  will  be  particu- 
larly explained  below.  Polygamy  of  flowers  re/pePis  the 
inter-communication  of  the  florets  in  a compound  flower. 
The  different  modes  of  polygamy  in  compound  flowers, 
anfing  from  the  different  combinations  of  fexes,  have  been 
adopted  by  Linnaeus  as  very  proper  circumflances,  in  a 
method  founded  upon  the  fexes,  for  fubdividing  that  numer- 
ous and  difficult  clafs  of  plants.  The  fubjett,  therefore 
of  the  polygamy  of  flowers  falls  more  properly  to  be  handled 
under  the  article  Syngenesia,  whither' we  refer  our 
readers. 

Polygamia,  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  twenty-third 
clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Method,  confiding  of  polyga- 
mous, or  mongrel  plants,  that  is,  plants  having  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  and  likewife  male  or  female  flowers,  or  both. 

A plant  to  be  polygamous  muff  have  fomc  of  its  flowers 
hermaphrodite  : for  by  that  circumflauce  alone  is  its  con- 
nechon  cut  off  with  the  plants  of  the  claffes  monetcia  and 
dicccm,  in  the  former  of  which  the  plants  arc  androgynous, 
tnat  is,  bear  male  and  female  flowers  upon  the  fame  root ; 
in  the  lattei , male  and  female.  This  rule.,  however,  admits 
of  a few  exceptions,  which  will  be  mentioned  aftcr- 
, wards. 
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wards.  Further,  the  polygamy  may  be  either  on  the  fame 
plant,  or  on  diftinft  plants  from  the  fame  feed.  The  modes 
of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  areas  follows  : 

I.  Hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  as 
in  white  hellebore,  nettle-tree,  crofs-wort,  and  tcgilops. 
This  kind  of  polygamy  is  likewife  obfervable  in  feveral  of 
the  umbelliferous  plants,  particularly  carrot,  fanicle,  hog’s- 
fennel,  coriander,  chervil,  fhepherd’s-ncedle,  Alexanders, 
carui,  and  baftard-parfley.  Thefe  plants,  therefore,  ought, 
m drift  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  Sexual  Method, 
to  have  been  arranged  under  the  clafs  palygamia ; though  I 
think  Linnams  has  judged  far  better  to  place  them  with  the 
other  umbelliferous  flowers,  as  fo  unnatural  a feparation 
muff  have  flrucka  fatal  blow  at  the  very  root  of  his  fyflem. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  fame  objeftion  continues  in 
force  againft  the  principles  of  his  method  ; fince,  if  carried 
into  rigid  execution,  they  have  a direft  tendency  to  commit 
the  molt  violent  outrages  againft  Nature,  by  disjoining  things 
which  were  never  meant  to  be  feparated. 

II.  Hermaphrodite,  and  male  flowers  on  diftinft  plants, 
as  in  palmetto,  ginfeng,  Indian-date  plum,  and  tupelo- 
tree. 

III.  Hermaphrodite  and  female  on  the  fame  plant,  as  in 
pellitory  and  orach, 

IV.  Hermaphrodite  and  female  on  different  plants,  as  in 
moftfpeciesot  afh-tree. 

V.  Androgynous  and  male  upon  diftinft  roots,  as  in  arfto. 
pus,  and  amber-tree,  which  have  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  one  plant,  and  male  flowers  only  on  the  other. 

VI.  Androgynous,  male  and  female  upon  three  diftinft 
plants,  as  in  carob-tree  and  fig-tree.  This  and  the  former 
cafe,  having  no  hermaphrodite  flowers,  feem  to  be  ex- 
ceptions to  the  definition  of  polygamous  plants  given 
above. 

VII.  Hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  upon  two  diftinft 
plants,  as  in  three-thorned  acacia,  in  which  the  male  and 
hermaphrodite  flowers  arc  placed  upon  one  plant,  and  the 
female  flowers  on  the  other. 


VIII. 
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VIII.  Mate  hermaphrodites,  and  female  hermaphrodites 
on  the  fame  plant  ; that  is,  flowers  which,  although  they 
contain  the  parts  proper  to  each  fex,  have  one  of  the  parts 
reciprocally  abortive;  th t Jiamlna  or  mate  organ  in  fome, 
the  piftillum  or  female  organ  in  others.  In  the  former  cafe 
they  are  filled  female  hermaphrodites,  in  the  latter,  mate  her- 
maphrodites, according  as  either  fex  is  predominant.  This 
fingular  mode  of  polygamy,  if  it  can  be  called  fuch,  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  flowers  of  plantain  or  banana  tree. 

POLYSPERMY,  ( no\vs,  many,  and  trirtp/j,*,  a feed) 
the  name  of  the  fifteenth  clafs  in  Ray’s  Method,  confifting 
of  plants  with  many  capfules  or  feeds.  It  is  exemplified  in 
maifh-mangold,  hellebore,  and  globe  ranunculus. 

POL\  S I EMONES  (moXus,  many,  and  aiwfkm,  a. 
flamen)  the  name  of  the  eighth  clafs  in  Plaller’s  Natural 
Method,  confifting  of  plants  which,  as  the  name  imports, 
have  many  Jiamlna  or  male  organs.  It  is  exemplified  in 
poppy,  ranunculus,  mallow,  cherry,  and  rofe.  The  Jiamlna 
in  this  clafs  are  generally  triple  the  number  of,  petals. 

POMACE  Y fpomum,  an  apple)  the  name  of  the  thirty-^ 
fixth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method, 
confifting  of  the  following  genera,  which  have  a pulpy  ef- 
culent  fruit  of  the  apple,  berry,  and  cherry  kind. 


Linnacan  Genera. 

Englljh  Names. 

OL 

Cratagus,  — 

— Wild-fervice  thorn. ' 

Mefpilus , — 

— Medlar. 

Pyrus,  — 

— Apple,  pear. 

Ribes , — > 

• — Currant-tree. 

So  r bus,  — 

— Service-tree. 

Spiraea,  — ■ 

— Sppaea  frutex,  fpiked  willow, 

drop-wort. 

Punlca,  • — 

— Pomegranate. 

7 

Amygdalus,  — 

— Almond-tree,  peach. 

Chryjobalanus , 

— Cocoa-plum. 

Primus,  — 

— Plum,  apricot,  cherry. 

Halit 
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Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

The  plants  of  this  order,  which  furnifhes  many  of 
our  mod  efteemed  fruits,  are  moflly  of  the  fhrub  and  tree 
kind. 

The  Roots  are  branched,  fibrous,  and  in  the  greater 
part  very  long.  In  dropwort,  thefpircea  filipenditla  of  Lin- 
naeus, they  confift  of  a great  number  of  oval  knobs  or  glan- 
dules, which  hang,  or  are  fallened  together  by  {lender  fibres; 

- from  which  circumftance  are  derived  both  its  Englifh  and 
fcientific  names. 

The  Stems  and  branches  are  cylindric.  Thefe  laft  are 
placed  alternate ; and,  when  young,  are,  in  fome  genera, 
angular.  The  bark  is  chick  and  wrinkled. 

The  Buds  are  of  a conic  form,  placed  in  the  angles  of 
the  leaves,  and  covered  with  fcales  which  lie  over  one  ano- 
ther like  tiles.  In  apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  cherry, 
almond,  and  peach  trees,  befides  the  buds  of  the  leaves, 
there  are  fcaly  buds,  or  eyes,  of  a different  form,  from 
which  proceed  bundles  or  clufters  of  flowers.  Vide 
Gemma. 

The  Leaves,  which  differ  in  form,  being  in  fome  genera 
fimple,  in  others  winged,  are,  in  the  greater  number,  placed 
alternate.  Thole*  of  medlar,  wild  -fervice,  fpirrea  with 
marfli-elder  leaves,  and  fome  others,  have  their  furface 
covered  with  frnall  fhining  lpots,  which  refemble  minute 
points  or  holes.  . 

The  foot-flalk  of  the  leaves  is  furrowed  above,  and  fre- 
quently accompanied,  as  in  the  cherry-tree,  with  a number 
of  knobs  in  the  form  of  glands. 

Muff  of  thefe  plants  are  furnifhed  with  two  Stipul.e  at 
the  origin  of  the  young  foot-fialks  of  the  leaves.  Thefe, 
in  fome  genera,  are  pretty  large;  in  others  they  are  fo 
final  I as  fcarce  to  be  peiceived;  and  in  cocoa-plum,  in 
particular,  they,  by  their  minutenefs,'  refemble  hairs.  ’ In 
apple,  piune,  cherry,  and  almond-trees,  the  appearances  in 
queflivn  fall  off  before  the  leaves. 

The 
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The  bianchcs  of  apple,  pear,  and  medlar  trees  are  ter* 
minated  by  a thorn.  - The  flem  of  hawthorn  and  bullace- 
tree,  a fpccies  of  primus,  is  clofely  armed  with  offenfive 
weapons  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  fpines,  however, 
though  protruded  from  the  wood,  totally  difappear  by 
culture. 

i he  1 l o \\  ers  aie  uitiverfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in 
Jpircea  aruncus,  in  which  male  and  female  flowers  are  pro- 
duced upon  didinft  plants. 

In  the  greater  number  of  genera  they  are  produced  in 
duffers  or  heads  (corymbi)  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Many 
of  thefe  flowers  are  eafily  rendered  double  by  culture. 

The  Flower-cup  is  of  one  piece  with  five  divifions, 
which  are  permanent,  and  placed  above  the  feed-bud  in 
fpirasa,  apple,  pomegranate,  fervice,  wild-fervice,  medlar, 
and  currant-trees  ; in  the  red  they  either  fall  off  with  the 
flower,  or  wither  upon  the  flalk. 

I he  Petals  are  five  number,  and  inferted  into  the  tube 
of  the  calyx. 

The  Stamina  are  generally  twenty  and  upwards,  and 
attached,  like  the  petals,  to  the  margin  of  the  tube  of  the 
calyx. 

The  Anthers  are  fhort,  and  flightly  attached  to  the 
filaments. 

I he  Seed-bu  d is  fingle,  and  in  thofe  genera  which  have 
the  calyx  permanent,  it  is  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower. 

T he  Seed-Vessel  is  a pulpy  fruit  of  the  apple,  berry, 
or  cherry  kind.  Thofe  of  the  apple  kind  are  divided  inter- 
nally iato  a number  of  cells.  Pomegranate  has  nine  cells, 
apple  and  pear  five. 

The  Seeds  in  pomegranate,  apple,  and  currant-trees, 
arc  numerous  ; in  fervice-tree,  three;  in  medlar,  five;  in 
wild-fervice,  two  ; in  peach,  plum,  and  cocoa-plum,  a fingle 
nut,  or  done,  containing  a kernel. 

i he  pulpy  fruits  of  this  order  of  plants  are  acid,  efeu- 
Icnt,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  putrid  and  bilious  fevers. 

The 
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The  kernels  of  plums,  cherries,  and  almonds,  contain  5 
great  quantity  of  oil,  and,  when  bitter,  are  faid  to  be  highly 
pernicious  to  certain  animals,  particularly  birds  which  feed 
on  them.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  apple-tree  yields,  by  ex- 
prefiion,  an  acid  juice,  which  being  fermented,  becomes  an 
agreeable  vinous  liquor.  Medlars  are  aflringent  and  diuretic. 
The  flowers  ol  peach-tree  are  a gentle  purgative.  The 
gum  of  cherry  and  peach-trees  may  be  fubftituted  for  gum- 
arabic,  which,  however,  is  greatly  preferable.  The  wood 
ot  bird-cherry  is  fudorific,  yet  rarely  ufed  in  medicine, 
hrom  bitter  almonds  is  drawn  by  expreflion  an  oil,  which 
is  anodyne,  and  highly  proper  in  deafnefs,  and  pains  of  the 
tan 

POMIFERaE,  ( pornurn,  an  apple,  and  fero , to  bear)  the 
name  of  a clafs  in  Hermannus,  Boerhaave,  and  Ray’s 
Methods,  confifting  of  plants  which  have  a flefiiy  fruit  of 
the  apple  kind.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  pear,  and  pome- 
granate-trees. 

POML'M,  an  apple;  a fpccies  of  feed-vefTel,  compofed 
of  a fucculent  flefhy  pulp,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  gene- 
rally found  a membranous  capfule,  with  a number  of  cavi- 
ties for  containing  the  feeds.  Secd-vcfTels  of  this  kind  have 
no  external  opening  or  valve.  At  the  end  oppofite  to  the 
foot-ftalk  is  fiequently  a frnall  cavity,  called  by  gardeners 
the  eye  of  the  fruit,  and  by  botanifls,  umbilicus , the  navel, 
from  its  fancied  rcfemblance  to  the  navel  in  animals.  Gourd, 
Cucumber,  melon,  pomegranate,  pear,  and  apple,  furnifk 
inflances  of  the  feed-vefTel  in  queftion. 

PRECISE,  ( precius , early)  ; the  name  of  the  twenty-firfl 
order  in  Linna?us’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method;  con- 
fining of  primroie,  an  early  flowering-plant,  and  a few 
genera  which  agree  with  it  in  habit  and  ftru&ure,  though 

not  always  in  the-  chara&cr  or  circumflance  exprefled  in  the 
title.. 
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Lljl  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 


Linnaeari  Genera. 

Androface. 

Aretia. 

Cortufa , — 

Cyclamen , — 

Diapenfia. 

Dodecatheon,  — • 

Primula,  — 

Soldanella,  ’ — 

/3  Limofella,  — 

y Hottonia,  ■ — 

Menyanthes,  — 

Samolus,  — 


Englijh  Names. 


Bear’s-ear  fanicle. 

Sow-bread. 

Meadia. 

Prim'rofe,  auricula. 

Soldanel. 

Leaft  water-plantain. 

Water  milfoil,  or  water-violet. 
Bog-bean,  or  marfh-trefoil. 
Round-leaved  water-pimper- 
nel. 


Thefe  plants,  which  pofTefs  no  ftriking  uniform  charac- 
ters, are,  in  general,  innocent  in  their  quality ; yet  the 
root  of  fow-bread  is  dangerous,  if  taken  internally. 

PROLIFER  f.os ; (proles,  an  offspring,  and  fero,  to 
bear)  ; a prolific  flower,  or  flower  which  from  its  own  fub- 
ftance  produces  another  ; a fingular  degree  of  luxuriance,  to 
which  full  flowers  are  chiefly  incident. 

In  fimple  flowers,  the  prolificationarifes  from  the  feed-bud 
of  the  parent  or  full  flower  fhooting  up  into  another  flower  ; 
in  which  cafe,  a fingle  foot-ffalk  only  is  protruded  : in 
compound  and  aggregate  flowers  properly  fo  called,  it  arifes 
from  the  common  calyx,  from  all  parts  of  which  are  fent 
forth  many  foot-flalks,  each  fupporting  a fingle  flower. 
Examples  of  the  former  mode  of  luxuriance  are  frequent  in 
ranunculus,  anemone,  pink,  rofe,  and  herb-bennet : of 
the  fatter,  in  daify,  hawkweed,  marigold,  and  fcabious. 

Simple  umbelliferous  flowers  become  prolific,  by  the 
production  of  another  fimple  umbel  from  their  centre  ; as  in 
the  Cornus  Mejomora  of  Rivinus.  In  milk-parfley,  and  wild 
carrot,  is  protruded  from  the  centre  of  the  compound  um- 
bel. 


bel,  another  univerfal  umbel  which  overtops  the  former. 
By  a further  exertion  of  the  fame  caufe  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive that  this  Jail  umbel  may  likewife  be  rendered  prolific  ; 
and  thus  a triple  Crown  of  heads  of  flowers  be  eredfed,  each 
growing  out  ot  the  ©ne  immediately  below  it. 

Piolific  floweis  are  faid  to  be  frondofe  or  leafy,  which 
produce  blanches  charged  with  both  leaves  and  flowers; 
Inllances  of  this  mode  of  luxuriance,  though  rare,  are 
fometirties  obferved  in  rofe  and  anemone.  In  the  full  flowers 
of  cherry-tree,  the  feed-bud  frequently  fhoOts  up  by  luxu- 
riance into  a number  of  leaves. 

PROPAGO,  (properly  a flip,  layer,  or  cutting  of  a 
Vine,  or  other  tree ; thus  Virgil— “ Melius  propagine  vites 
respondent . ’ Georg.  2.63.)  Linnaeus’s  name  for  the  feeds 
of  the  moffes.  Vide  Musci. 

PUBES,  hah,  down,  a general  term,  expreflive  of  all  the 
hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  furface  of  plants,  to. 
which  they  are  fuppofed  by  aiaturalifts  to  ferve  the  double 
purpofe  of  defenfive  weapons,  and  veflels  of  fecretion.  The 
different  fpecies  of  Pubes  enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  are, 

I.  Pi  li,  hairs. 

II.  Lana,  wool; 

III.  Barba,  a beard,  or  tuft  of  hair. 

IV.  Tomentum,  a hoary,  filver- white  appearance; 

V.  S trigee, 

VI.  Seta-, 

VII.  HamI,  hooks. 

VIII.  Gi.andul/E,  glands; 

IX.  Ghchides,  pointed  hairs. 

X.  Vifcsjitas , clamminefs. 

XI.  Glutinojitas,  ffiff  clamminefs. 

Many  of  thefe  terms  it  is  impoflible  to  define  with  accu- 
racy, as  their  differences  are  fo  minute,  that  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  appearances  can  only  be  obtained  by  fight  The 
mure  finking  kinds  of  Pubes,  fuch  as  tomentum,  glandules, 
•dec.  are  each  particularly  explained  under  its  refpeflive 
head.  r 

In  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  hairs  are  minute 

0 0 threads, 
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threads,  of  greater  or  lefs  length  and  folidity,  fome  of 
which  are  vifibleto  the  naked  eye,  whilft  others  are  rendered, 
vfible  only  by  the  help  ot  glades.  Examined  by  a micro- 
fcope,  almoft  all  the  parts  ot  plants,  particularly  the  young 
{talks,  appear  covered  with  hairs. 

Hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  prefent  themfelves  under 
various  forms  : in  the  leguminous  plants,  they  are  generally 
cylindric;  in  the  mallow  tribe,  terminated  in  a point;  in 
agrimony,  fhaped  like  a fifh-hook  ; in  nettle,  awl-fhaped,  and 
jointed  ; and  in  fome  compound  flowers  with  hollow  or  fun- 
nel-fhaped  florets,  they  end  in  two  crooked  points. 

Probable,  as  fome  experiments  have  rendered  it,,  that  the 
hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  contribute  to  fome  organical 
fecretion,  their  principal  ufe  feems  to  be,  to  preferve  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  lodged  from  the  bad  effefcts  of  vio- 
lent fri£lions,  from  winds,  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  fuch  li  ,e  external  injuries. 

M.  Gucttard,  who  has  eflablifhed  a botanical  method 
from  the  form,,  fituation,  and  other  circumflances  of  tire 
hairv  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  furface  of  plants,  has 
demonflrated,  that  tliefe  appearances  are  generally  conftant 
and  uniform  in  all  the  plants  of  the  fame  genus.  The  fame 
uniformity  feems,  fometimes,  to  characterize  all  the  genera 
of  the  fame  natural  order. 

The  different  forts  of  hairs  which  form  the  down  upon 
the  furface  of  plants  were  imperfeftly  didinguifhed  by 
Grew,  in  1682,  and  by  Malpighi,  in  1686.  M.  Gueltard,. 
juft  mentioned,  was  the  firfl  who  examined  the  lubjeft,  both 
as  a botanift  and  a philofopher.  His  obfervations  were 
publifhed  in  1747. 

PUBESCENTIA,  {pubes,  hair,  down)  pubefcence,  or 
hairinefs ; a general  term  of  habit,  exprefhve  of  every  kind 
of  armature,  whether  ofTenfive  or  defenfive,  with  which 
plants  are  furnifhed.  The  term,  which  is  highly  improperto 
be  ufed  with  fuch  latitude,  is  omitted  in  the  later  editions  of 
Linnaeus's  works;  the  terms  pubes  and  anna , its  conllituent 
parts,  fupplying  its  place. 

P.ULMONES,  the  lungs.  By  this  name,  Linnaeus,  in 

aflimilatmg 
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afiimilating  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  has  diftin- 
guifhed  the  leaves,  the  organs  of  perfpiration,  and  refpira- 
tion  in  plants. 

PUTAMINEyE,  (putamcn,  a (hell)  the  name  of  the 
tuenty-filth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural 
Method ; confifting  of  a lew  genera  of  plants,  allied  in 
habit,  whofe  flelhy  feed-velfel,  or  fruit,  is  frequently  co- 
vered with  a hard  woody  Ihell. 


Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order . 


Linnasan  Genera. 

Capparis j 
Cleome, 

C rat  (tv  a, 
Crefcentia,  * 
Marcgravia . 
Morifonia. 


Eng  lift  Names. 

— Caper-bulli. 

— Baftard-muftard- 

— Garlick-pear. 

— Calabafh-tree. 


Moll  of  thefe  plants  are  acrid,  and  penetrating,  and  yield, 
by  burning,  a great  quantity  of  fixed  alkali. 

With  refpea  to  their  virtues,  they  are  powerful  aperients- 
The  Indians  pretend  that  the  fruit  of  a fpecies  of  caper- 

bulh,  which  they  call  baducca,  extinguilhes  the  flames  of 
love. 

Ptifans,  baths*  and  fumigations  of  thefe  plants,  are  great- 
ly ufed  by  the  Negroes  at  Senegal  for  venereal  complaints, 
pal  lies,  and  diftempers  of  the  Ikin.  Bailard-muftard  is  ad- 
mimftered  in  leprofies  in  the  Levant. 

In  default  of  the  leaves  of  baobab,  the  Negroes  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  mix  thofe  of  garlick  pear-tree,  which 
fmell  very  ftrong,  in  their  ordinary  food  called  coufcous. 

, ThnC  flovver-buds  of  caper-bulh,  preferved  with  vinegar 
furnilh  the  pickle  well  known  by  the  name  of  capers. 

The  fruit  called  calabafli,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  final! 
and  round,  the  other  large  and  oval.  The  trees  which  bear 
both  fruits  are  as  large  and  fpreading  as  an  apple-tree.  The 
ruit,  when  largefl,  is  about  the  fizc  of  a man’s  head,  and 
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when  carefully  cleared  of  its  pulp,  capable  of  holding  fifteen 
pints  of  water,  or  other  liquid,  for  which  purpofe  its  fcoop- 
ed  (hell,  which  is  as  thin  and  light  as  brown  paper,  is  chiefly 
u fed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies.  At  Barbadoes, 
befides  drinking-cups  and  punch-bowls,  there  are  made  of 
the  calabafh-fhells,  fpoons,  difhes,  and  other  eating  utenfils 
for  the  (laves  : the  pulp  is  foft,  four,  and  unfavoury,  and 
feldom  eaten,  except  by  the  cattle,  in  time  of  drought : the 
wood,  which  is  hard  and  fmooth,  is  frequently  made  into 
ftools,  chairs,  and  other  furniture. 

The  leaves  and  fruit  of  cratteva  fmell  ftrongly  of  garlick  ; 
whence  the  name  of  garlick  pear-tree  by  which  this  genus 
has  been  diftinguifhed.  The  fruit,  which  in  one  fpecies  is 
fmooth,  and  in  the  other,  prickly,  grows  to  the  fize  of  an 
orange,  and  has  its  infide  filled  with  an  agreeable  pulp,  in- 
terfperfed  with  fmall  granulated  feeds.  The  tender  buds 
from  the  young  branches  being  bruifed,  and  applied  as  a 
plafter  to  any  part  of  the  body,  will,  in  time,  raife  as  regu- 
lar a blifter  as  that  occafioned  by  cantharides. 

R. 

RACEMUS,  properly  fignifies  a bunch  or  clufter  of 
grapes.  In  a fcientific  fenfe  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a 
mode  of  flowering,  in  which,  the  flowers  placed  along  a 
common  foot-ftalk,  are  funufhed  with  fliort  proper  foot- 
ftalks,  proceeding  as  lateral  branches  from  the  common 
flower-ftalk.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  vine  and  currant-tree. 

A clufter  refembles  a fpike,  in  having  its  flowers  placed 
along  the  fides  of  a common  foot-ftalk,  but  differs  from  it 
in  being  furnifhed  with  proper  flower  ftalks;  whereas  the 
flowers  of  the  fpike  are  placed  immediately  upon  the  fides 
of  the  common  foot-ftalk,  and  are  feldom  produced  in  fuch 
abundance.  Vide  Spica. 

Again,  a clufter  differs  from  that  mode  of  flowering 
termed  a corymbus,  in  the  fhortnefs  and  equal  length  of 
its  branches  or  proper  flowcr-ftalks,  which  in  thofe  of  the 
corymbus,  rife  to  fuch  a proportionable  height,  as  to  form 
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an  even  furface  at  top;  by  which  means,  each  lower  flower- 
ftalk  is  confiderably  longer  than  that  immediately  above  it. 
VJde  Corymbus. 

RADIATUS  fles.  Vide  Compositus  fi os. 

RADIATI,  the  name  of  the  fourteenth  clafs  in  Tourne- 
fort  s Method,  confifting  of  compound  radiated  flowers, 
that  is,  compound  flowers  with  plain  florets  in  the  margin, 
and  hollow  florets  in  the  centre.  It  is  exemplified  in  ground- 
fel,  feverfew,  milfoil,  marigold,  and  daify. 

RADICATIO,  [radix,  a root)  a term  of  habit,  ex- 
preflive  of  the  form  and  difpofition  of  the  root.  Vide  Bul- 
bus  and  Radix. 

RADICULA,  (diminutive  from  radix , a root)  a little 
root . the  ftringy  or  fibrous  part  of  the  root,  which  gene- 
rally terminates  the  flock  or  main  root,  and  penetrating  into 
the  foil,  attra£ls  moifture  and  nounfhment  for  the  fupport  of 
the  vegetable.  The  radicle  is,  in  fa&,  the  principal  and  ef- 
fential  part  of  every  root,  and  is  therefore  never  wanting, 
cot  even  in  thofe  plants  improperly  fliled  imperfeft  : for  the 
moffes,  lichens,  and  fubmanne  plants,  difcover  a remarkable 
analogy  in  the  lamellae  and  Jlr'ue , by  which  they  adhere  to 
the  bodies  placed  under  them,  to  the  radicles,  or  flringy 
fibres,  which  are  prelent  in  other  plants, 

RADIUS.  Vide  Compositus  fios. 

RADIX,  the  root ; the  lower  part  of  the  plant,  generally 
bid  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  deflined  for  attraft- 
mg  the  moiflure  horn  the  foil,  and  communicating  it  to  the 
other  parts,  viz , the  herb  and  the  fr unification  which  are 
produced  from  it, 

I he  root  confifts  of  two  parts;  the  caudex,  flock,  or 
main  root,  and  the  radicuU,  or  final  1 flringy  roots,  de- 
pending from  the  other.  Vide  Caudex  and  Radicula. 

Main  roots,  with  refpeft  to  form,  are  of  three  kinds  ; bul- 
bous, tuberous,  and  fibrous.  The  fir  ft  fort  has  been  fully 

confidered  under  the  head  Bulb  us.  7 

Tuberous  or  knobbed  roots,  are  flcfh y,  fgfid  hard 
commonly  thicker  than  the  bafe  of  the  ftcm,  and  compofed 
either  of  one  knob,  as  in  radifh,  turnip,  and  carrot ; or,  of 
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many  colle&ed  into  a bunch,  as  in  pceony,  fun-flower,  and 
di  op-wort : in  thelaftof  which  plants,  feveral  fmall  roundifh 
bodies  hang,  or  are  faftened  together  by  a number  of  (lender 
firings,  or  filaments. 

In  tuberous  roots,  the  radicles  or  fmall  ftringy  roots  are 
generally  difperfed  ovdr  the  whole  furface  : in  which  refpefil, 
they  differ  effentially  from  bulbous  roots,  in  which  the  ra- 
dicles are  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  that  part  only 
being  the  genuine  root ; the  bulb  itfelf  ferving  as  a large  bud 
under  ground,  for  inclofing  and  protefting  the  embryo 
plant. 

The  roots  of  arum,  orchis,  mofchatelline,  and  fome  other 
plants,  although  tuberous,  emit  fibres  at  the  top,  from  a knot 
formed  berwixt  the  trunk  and  the  thicker  part  of  the  root. 
Such  roots,  from  the  fibres  which  adhere  to  the  top  of  the 
flefhy  mafs  refembling  a bu(h  of  hair,  have  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  radices  comofee. 

Fibrous  roots  are  flenderer  than  the  bafe  of  the  trunk, 
and  are  either  divided  by  equal  branches,  as  in  the  greater 
number  of  trees,  in  which,  likewife,  the  fubftance  is  woody; 
or  confift  of  a number  of  Angle  fibres  like  hairs,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  fmall  knot,  or  bafe  of  the  Item,  as  in  many 
graffcs.  This  laft  kind  of  fibrous  root  is  termed  radix  cajtil- 
lacea. 

With  refpeft  to  direflion,  roots  are  faid  to  be  perpendi- 
cular, which  run  dire&Iy  downwards.  The  term  is  molt 
commonly  applied  to  a particular  kind  of  root,  which,  not 
exceeding  in  dimenfion  the  bafis  of  the  Item,  defcends  per- 
pendicularly downwards  in  one  ftraight  fibre  that  is  thicker 
in  the  upper  part,  and  gradually  tapers  downwards.  It  i$ 
exemplified  in  carrot,  parfnep,  radifh,  and  luch  like  roots, 
which,  from  their  tapering  fhape,  have  properly  enough  ob- 
tained the  name  of  radices  fuff ormes , or  fpindle-fhaped  roots. 

Spindle-fhaped  roots  are  a fpecies  of  tuberous  root,  as 
appears  from  the  fituation  of  the  firings  or  fibres,  which  are 
difperfed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  flock  or  principal 
root,  and  divided  into  numerous  branches,  which,  alter 
feveral  fubdivifions,  become  as  fine  as  hairs.  This  kind  of 
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tapering  root  is  frequently  changed  by  culture  into  a round, 
•knobbed,  or  tuberous  root  properly  fo  called,  as  in  fome 
umbelliferous  plants. 

Horizontal,  level,  or  tranfverfe  roots,  extend  themfelves 
•horizontally  under  the  furface  of  the  ground;  as  in  iris, 
mafterwort,  hop,  bifhop’s  weed,  cinquefoil,  and  all  fuch 
as  properly  creep.  / 

Of  horizontal  roots,  fome  run  very  near  the  turf,  as 
woodbine  and  wild  anemone  : others  lower  down,  as  couch- 
grafs. 

Of  perpendicular  roots,  fome  ftrike  down  but  a little  way, 
as  thorn-apple  ; others  pierce  deep,  as  horfe-radilh. 

The  direction  of  loots  is  alfo  fometimes  compounded. 
Thus,  the  main  root  or  flock  of  primrofe,  is  level  ; the  radi- 
cles, or  firings,  run  perpendicular. 

With  1 e(pe£t  fo  divifion,  roots  are  entire,  as  liquorice, 
or  paited,  as  S'.  John  s wort,  forked  or  parted  at  the  bottom, 
as  in  molt  roots,  or  at  the  top,  as  in  dandelion,  and  fome 
others. 

The  roots  in  radifh  are  flraight  : in  biflort,  crooked ; in 
rhubarb,  thick;  in  vine,  {lender  ; long,  in  fennel;  fhort,  in 
turnip;  in  eryngo,  cylindrical;  in  borage,  pyramidal. 
Some  are  uneven  and  pitted,  as  potatoes,  where  the  eyes, 
or  buds  of  the  future  trunk,  lie  inward  ; or  knotty,  as  Jeru- 
falem  artichoke,  where  they  fland  out. 

Roots,  in  point  ol  duration,  are  either  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial  ; that  is,  of  one,  two,  or  many  years  continu- 
ance : the  two  firfi  are  attributes  of  herbaceous  vegetables 
only  ; the  latter,  is  applicable  both  to  herbs  and  trees.  In 
fome  plants,  both  root  and  flem  fubfilt  for  many  years. 
Of  this  kind  are  all  trees  ; the  roots  of  which  may  be  termed 
by  way  of  diflin&io'n,  radices  fruticof a:.  In  otheVs,  the  roots 
paly  fubfift  during  the  winter,  whilil:  the  ffalks,  which  decay 
and  perifh,  are  annually  renewed  from  the  root.  Of  this 
kind,  are  ail  thofe  herbs,  from  this  circumflance  termed 
perennial.  Biennials  renew  their  flalk  only  twice;  annuals 
but  for  a year,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  both  flem 
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and  root  perifh,  and  the  individual  is  at  an  end.  Thefe  laft 
as  is  evident,  can  only  be  propagated  from  feed. 

Uniform  and  conllant  as  Nature  is  in  all  her  productions, 
there  are  many  perennial  roots  which  become  annual,  wi.en 
tranfplanted  into  cold  climates.  Nay,  there  are  not  wanting, 
examples  of  Ihrubs  lofing  their  Hems  annually  in  fuch  cli- 
mates, in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftalks  of  herbaceous  vege- 
tables perifh  in  auturpn,  whilft  the  root  continues  in  full 
vigour:  fometimes  even,  in  fuch  circumftances,  the  fhrub, 
not  only  diverts  itfelfof  its  woody  ftem,  and  becomes  herba- 
ceous, .but  is  metamorphofed,  in  every  reipeft,  into  an 
annual  plant,  and  Joies  both  its  ftem  and  root  at  the  end  of 
one  year.  [Viefe  Methodus.)  Culture,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  prolong  the  life  of  annuals.  Thus,  M.  Duhamel  men- 
tions a root  of  barley,  which  put  forth  new  ftalks  after  the 
old  ones  were  cut  down  in  harveft,  and  produced  a fpike  of 
flowers'the  following  year.  * 

Among  the  accidents  that  happen  to  roots  front  an  excels 
of  culture,  or  a luxuriance  or  nourifhment,  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  monftrous  appearance  of  the  roots  of  fome  potatoes, 
which,  although  generally  fix  inches  long,  and  three  broad, 
are  fometimes  found  eighteen  inches,  and  two  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  in  diameter.  Thofe  of  turnip,  in  like  manper,  are 
fometimes  found  increafed  to  the  enormous  fize  of  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  although,  in  general,  they  feldorrj 
exceed  three  or  four. 

Roots,  as  we  obferved  in  the  definition,  are  generally  hid 
below  fhe  furface  ol  the  ground,  and  derive  their  nourifh- 
ment  immediately  from  the  foil.  This  is  a general  law  of 
vegetable  nature,  but  like  mod  other  general  Jaws,  admits 
of  exceptions.  The  roots  of  iniftletoe,  vanelloe,  dodder, 
hypocijiis,  and  fome  others,  do  not  penetrate  into  the  foil, 
and  feek  nourifhment  for  themfelves,  but  derive  it,  as  by 
ftealth,  from  other  plants,  to  which  they  attach  themfelves. 
Such  plants,  from  the  lingular  circumftance  juft  mentioned, 
are  termed  parafitic. 

JVliftletoc  and  vanelloe  cling  to  the  branches  of  trees,  hypo- 
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fifth  to  tlie  roots  of  plants,  particularly  of  cftus,  or  the 
rock-rofe,  whence  it  derives  its  name  : dodder,  to  the  Hems 
of  all  forts  of  plants,  though  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  epitbymum,  or  thyme-weed,  as  if  it  were  only  to  be 
found  on  the  plant  of  that  name. 

The  manner  in  which  parafitic  plants  attach  thhmfelves  to 
ethers,  is  not  uniform.  The  feed  ol  dodder  germinates  in 
the  ground,  and  puts  forth  a Item,  which  attaches  itfelf  to 
the  firfl  plant  it  encounters  in  its  progrefs.  From  this  plant 
it  attracts  the  nourifhing  juices,  by  means  of  certain  fecretory 
glands  with  which  the  item  is  furnifhed.  Mean  time,  the 
Lower  part  pf  the  Item,  which  is  detached  from  the  fupporting 
plant,  and  receives  no  part  of  the  nourifhment,  dries  up ; 
its  firfl  root  dies,  and  the  plant  continues  to  live  and  be- 
nourifhed  at  the  expence  of  that  upon  which  it  is  fixed. 

On  the  other  hand,  miflletoe,  vanelloe,  and  hypociftis,  are 
produced  originally  upon  the  plant  which  affords  them 
nourifhment  : the  two  former,  which  grow  upon  large  trees, 
extend  their  roots  under  the  bark,  and  penetrate  infenfibly 
jnto  the  body  of  the  wood. 

Other  parafitical  plants,  confifling  of  fmall  tubercles, 
emit  fibrous  roots,  which  often  penetrate  the  bulbs  of 
faffron,  extrabl  all  the  fubftance,  and  hence  occafion  the 
fudden  death  of  the  parent  or  fupporting  plants 

Some  roots  attach  themfelves  to  the  hardeft  bodies,  as  the 
moffes  to  the  bark  of  trees,  the  lichens  to  flones  and  rocks, 
nourifhed,  without  doubt,  by  the  humidity  of  the  air  abforb- 
ed  by  their  leaves,  or  branches.  Other  plants  fwim  upon 
the  fnrfacp  of  the  water,  as  lemna , or  duck’s  meat,  which 
grows  upon  Handing  waters  in  molt  parts  of  England,  and, 
if  not  difturbed,  will  loon  coyer  the  whole  furface.  Some 
plants  appear  to  be  totally  devoid  of  roots ; fuch  are 
many  pf  the  Alga,  particularly  the  genera  Byjffus  and  Tre- 
piella. 

In  aflimilating  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  Lin- 
naeus, properly  enough,  compares  the  root  in  plants  to  the 
Jableal  veffels  in  animals.  The  foil,  or  earth,  is  the  vege- 
table Homach ; the  trunk,  its  bones ; the  leaves,  its  lungs ; 
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yated  by  Linnaeus  are  thefe  : 


all  Ample  flowers. 


I.  A Proper  Receptacle,  which  fupports 
of  a Angle  fiuftiAcadon.  Of  this  kind  is  the  rec 


which  fupports  the  parts 
’ kind  is  the  receptacle  of 


II.  A Common  Receptacle,  which  is  common  tQ 
an  aggregate  or  head  of  flowers.  Of  this  kind  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  compound  and  other  aggregate  flowers.  Vide  Ag- 
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The  Arft  of  thefe  receptacles  only  falls  to  be  conAdered 
in  this  place.  The  fecond,  which  admits  of  the  greateft 
number  of  varieties,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  difcnminat- 
ing  tne  genera  of  compound  flowers,  will  naturally  enter 
into  the  defcription  of  that  numerous  and  difficult  clafs  of 
plants.  The  other  three,  to  which  the  name  of  receptacle 
feems  totally  mnappljed,  are  fufficiently  explained,  each 
under  it s refpe&ive  head. 

A proper  receptacle  obtains  different  names  from  the  parts 
of  tiie  trustification  which  it  fupports  and  connefts.  When 
botn  flower  and  liuit  are  fupported  by  it,  it  is  generally  Riled 
the  receptacle  of  the  f uftification,  and  not  feldom  the  com- 
mon receptai  le.  This  lailterm,  though  fomewhat  improper, 
I have  generally  adopted  in  defcnbing  feveral  natural  orders 
ol  Ample  flowers  • that  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 
Again,  when  the  receptacle  fupports  the  parts  of  the  flower 
only,  it  is  called  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  In  fuch 
caies,  the  leed-bud  or  fruit,  which  is  placed  below  the 
leceptacle  of  tiie  flower,  has  a proper  bafe  of  its  own, 
winch  is  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of  receptacle  of  the 
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V.  Spadix. 
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fruit.  .Of  this  French-willow  and  tree-primrofe  furnifh 
examples. 

In  fome  fimple  flowers  which  have  the  feed-bud  placed 
above  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  the  fruit  has  a feparata 
receptacle.  This  obfervation  is  particularly  exemplified  in 
magnolia,  tulip-tree,  cuftard-apple,  and  the  other  genera  of 
the  natural  order  coadunata,  in  which  the  numerous  leed- 
buds  are  feated  upon  a receptacle,  which  rifes  like  a pillar 
above  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  Vide  Coadun  at^. 

Again,  The  term  receptacle  is  often  ufed  to  figmfy  the 
bafe  to  which  the  feeds  are  fattened  within  their  inclofure  or 
veflel.  Inftances  of  the  application  of  this  term  are  fur- 
nifhed  by  deadly  night-fhade,  winter-cherry,  hen-bane,  to- 
bacco, thorn-apple,  mullein,  and  many  other  plants.  This 
fort  of  receptacle  is  commonly  known  among  botanifls  by 
the  name  of  placenta,  from  its  being  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  umbilical  veflels,  which  ferve  to  tranfmit  the 
nourifhment  to  the  feeds. 

RESUPINATIO.  Vide  Intorsio. 

RHCEADE/E,  ( rhoeas , Linnaeus’s  name,  after  Diofco- 
rides,  for  the  red  poppy)  the  name  of  the  twenty  feventh 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  con- 
ft fling  of  poppy,  and  a few  genera  which  referable  it  in  habit 
and  ftrufture. 


Lift  of  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order . 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Englijh  Names . 

Argemone , ■ — 

Bocconia. 

— Prickly  poppy. 

Chelidonium,  — 

— Celandine. 

V 

Papaver , — 

— Poppy. 

Podophyllum , — 

— Duck’s-foot,  or  May  ; 

Sanguinaria,  — 

— Puccoon. 

Thefc  plants,  upon  being  cut,  emit  plentifully  a juice, 
which  is  white  in  poppy,  and  yellow  in  the  others.  From 

the 
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tie  infpiflated  juice  of  the  heads  and  leaves  of  blank  poppv 
;s  ptepared  the  ex,raa  well  known  by  the  name  of  opium. 

te  alle  of  thefe  plants  is,  in  general,  acrid  and  bitter ; the 
petals  of  poppy  are  fomewhat  fweet. 

With  refpea  to  their  virtues,  they  feem  to  operate  prin- 
cipally upon  the  nerves.  Their  juice  is  fodorific  and  nar. 

ic,  their  feeds  left  fo,  their  roots  aperient.  Applied  ex- 
teinally,  they  are  {lightly  corrofive. 

hv^dXT°ai°n  °r  r°°tS  °f  PnCkly  PW  is  ™ch  ufed 
y the  Negroes  of  Senegal  in  the  early  Rages  of  the  venereal 

7 J1C  {U,cerof  celandine  applied  externally  has  the 
fame  effea  as  that  of  common  fumatory,  to  deRroy  warts 
and  cutaneous  eruptions.  Mixed  with  a very  great  quantity  ' 
o water,  it  is  fuccefsfully  employed  as  a lotion  in  weaknefs 
of  fight,  and  pains  of  the  eyes.  The  leaves  of  wild  poppy 
are  put  into  cooling  ointments,  being  accounted  proper  for 
burnings,  inflammations,  and  hot  fwellings. 

With  the  juice  ofpuccoon,  the  Indians  of  North- America, 
where  the  plant  naturally  grows,  paint  themfelves  of  a yel  * 
low  colour.  7 


ROSACEI,  ( rofa , a rofe)  the  name  of  the  fixth  and 
twenty-firft  clafles  in  Tournefort’s  method,  confifling  of 
herbs  and  trees  with  Ample  flowers,  having  an  indeterminate 
number  of  regular  petals  placed  circularly  like  thofe  of 
the  rofe.  The  term  is  exemplified  in  amaranthus,  purflain, 
P°PPy>  paflion-flovyer  and  chickrweed. 

ROSTELLUM  (diminutive  from  rojlrum,  a beak)  a 
little  bell,  beak,  or  fnout ; the  fcaly  part  of  the  corculum,  or 
embryo  of  the  feed,  which  fhoots  downward  into  the  foil, 
and  becomes  the  root ; its  form  is  that  of  a fmall  beak  placed 
without  the  lobes,  and  adhering  internally  to  the  pjumula,  or 

embryo  Rem.  The  term  is  claflicul,  and  as  old  as  Colu- 
mella. / 

ROT^CE.E,  [rota,  a wheel)  the  name  of  the  twentieth 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  con- 
fiRing  of  plants  with  one  flat  wheel-ihaped  petal,  [corolla 
rot  ala ) . Vide  Corolla. 
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Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 


/ 


Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 


Anagallis,  — 

— Pimpernel. 

Centunculus. 

Chironia. 

Exacum. 

Gentiana,  — 

— - Gentian,  or  fell-wort. 

Lyfunachia , — 

— Loofe-ftrife. 

Phlox,  — 

— Lychnidea,  or  baflard  lychnis. 

Sarothra,  — 

— Baftard-gentian. 

Siuer/ia,  — 

— Marfli -gentian. 

Trientalis,  — 

— Winter-green  with  chick- 

weed-flowers. 

AJcyrum,  — - 

— St.  Peter’s  wort. 

Ciftus , — 

— Rock-rofe. 

Hypericinn,  — 

— St.  John’s  wort. 

The  three  laft  genera  are  very  improperly  annexed  to  tills 
order,  and  indeed,  few  of  the  other  genera  can  be  faid, 
in  ftridl:  propriety,  to  poflefs  the  charafter  fpecified  in  the 
title. 

Thefe  plants  refemble  in  quality  thofe  of  the  order  Pre- 
cise, to  which  they  are  in  all  refpe&s  very  nearly  allied. 

The  root  of  greater  yellow  gentian,  the  gentiana  lutea  of 
Linnaeus,  is  a well  known  ftomachic,  and  makes  a princi- 
pal ingredient  in  bitters.  The  plant  grows  naturally  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  from  whence  the  roots  are 
brought  to  England  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  roots  only 
are  ufed.  Lefl'er  centaury  of  the  Chops,  the  gentiana  centau - 
rmm  of  Linnteus,  poffelTes  an  operative  cleanling  faculty, 
removes  obhruftions,  ftrengthens  the  Itomach,  and  deftroys 
worms.  Outwardly,  it  is  ufed  in  fomentations  againil 
dwellings  and  inflammations. 

Gum  labdanum  is  an  odoriferous  balfam  or  refm  which 
as  found  upon  a fpecies  of  rock-rofe,  the  ctjtus  ladanifera  of 
Xinmeus,  that  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  Tius.fub- 

flance, 


ftancc,  which  the  natives  colleft  by  means  of  leather  thongs, 
rubbed  gently  over  the  furface  of  the  ftirub  which  produces 
it,  is  of  a very  balfamic  nature,  and  ufed  in  medicine  both 
internally  and  externally. 

From  a fpecies  of  Hypericum , the  natives  of  Louifiana, 
we  aje  informed  by  Bofl'u,  extratt  an  oil  that  proves  an  ex- 
cellent vulnerary.  The  following  is  the  Indian  method  of 
making  it.  In  an  earthen  pot  they  put  a proper  quantity  of 
the  flowers,  and  fome  bear’s  oil  above  it.  The  pot  or  vafe 
is  then  well  flopped,  and  expofed  to  the  morning  fun,  the 
heat  of  which,  concentrated  in  the  vafe,  imparts  to  the 
inclofed  fubftance,  which  turns  red,  and  has  a very  agree- 
able fmell,  the  quality  of  purifying  and  curing  all  forts  of 
wounds. 


S. 

SAPOR,  tafte.  An  attribute  or  quality  in  plants,  depend- 
ing upon  an  external  fenfe,  and,  therefore,  apparently 
different  even  in  the  fame  individual,  according  to  the  ftate 
of  the  organ,  which  is  probably  affe&ed  by  every  change  of 
habit  in  the  human  body. 

The  ancients,  particularly  Ariftotle,  and  Theophraftus, 
enumerate  only  feven  primitive  taftes  ] thefe  are, 

1.  Sweet. 

II.  Fat. 

III.  Acid. 

IV.  Acrid. 

V.  Auftere,  or  harlh. 

VI.  Acerb. 

VII.  Salt,  and  bitter.  Thefe  laft  are  by  Theophraftus 
confounded. 

To  thefe  feven  primitive  taftes  of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraf- 
tus, Pliny  has  added  the  following  fix,  which,  however,  apj 
pear  to  be  rather  intermediate  fteps  of  thofe  already  enume- 
rated than  Ample  taftes. 

VIII.  Agreeable  (Juavis)  a mode  of  fweet. 

IX.  Poignant, 
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IX.  Poignant,  or  tart  ( aculus ) a lefs  degree  of  acid. 

X.  Bitter  ( amarus ) a fimple  tafte,  confounded  by  the 
Greek  naturalift,  as  was  obferved  above,  with  a fait  tafte. 

XI.  Vinous,  a compofition,  according  to  Pliny,  of  fweet , 
agreeable , poignant , and  auftere. 

XII.  Milky  tafte,  compofed  of  agreeable  and  fat. 

XIII.  Watery,  which  is  almoft  infipid. 

The  fchool  of  Salernum  diftinguilhed  nine  fimple  taftes, 
which  they  characterized  by  their  different  temperaments, 
as  follows  : 

I.  Acrid,  bitter,  and  alkaline  fait.  Warm. 

II.  Watery  or  infipid,  fweet,  and  fat.  Temperate, 

III.  Acid,  harih,  orac.erb,  and  acid  fait.  Cold. 

The  moderns  by  diftinguilhing  auftere  from  acerb,  adding 
home  things,  and  retrenching  others,  have  increaled  the 
number  of  fimple  taftes  to  ten  ; which  ftand  thus  oppofed-  to 
each  other. 

'VI.  Acid,  or  alkaline  fait. 

| VII.  Acrid. 

VIII.  Auftere. 

’IX.  Acerb. 


I.  Infipid  or  watery 

II.  Sweet 

III.  Fat 

IV.  Vifcous 

V.  Acid 


Bitter. 


Taftes  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  quantum  of  force  or  in, 
tenfity  into  Heps  or  degrees,  which  are  likewife,  fometimes, 
by  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  ufed  for  exprefling  the 
different  temperaments  of  thofe  taftes.  Thus  the  fimple  tafte 
bitter,  has  been  divided  into  ten  degrees ; and  we  fay,  that 
the  root  of  turmeric  is  bitter  in  the  firft  or  loweft  degree ; 
the  feed  of  blue  clematis  in  the  tenth  or  higheft.  In  the 
tame  manner,  as  a bitter  tafte  indicates  a warm  tempera- 
ment, o her  degrees  or  divilions  arife  from  the  intenfity  of 
warmth  in  the  initances  in  queftion  : and  we  fay,  that  one  is 
warm  in  fuch  a degree,  and  the  other  in  a different.  Some 
takes  af left  the  organ  of  fenfation  fooner  than  others  which 
are  of  a greaier  degree  of  intenfity.  Acid  and  bitter  taftes, 
as  vinegar  and  wormwood,  are  foon  felt,  and  quickly  gone.’ 
Acrid  taftes  are  not  felt  fo  foon,  and  laft  longer.  Thus  the 
fhaiunefs  of  the  feeds  of  clematis,  although  in  the  tenth  de- 
1 gree, 
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gree,  is  npt  fo  quickly  perceived,  as  the  bitternels  of  rotes'; 
although  only  in  the  fecond  degree.  Hot  taftes  are  flower 
in  affefiiing  the  ofgan  of  fenfe,  and  laft  longer  than  others; 
Thus  the  bitternefs  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  which  is- 
m the  fecond  degree,  is  perceived  on  the  flighted  contaft; 
but  its  heat,  though  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  is  not  felt 
till  after  two  minutes  ; in  like  manner,  the  bitternefs  of 
elecampane,  although  only  in  the  fourth  degree,  is  fooner 
felt  than  its  heat,  which  is  in  the  eighth. 

The  climax  which  is  obferved  in  the  perception  of  taftes, 
during  its  continuance,  is  different  in  different  objefts.  The 
heat  of  galangal  caufes,  at  firft,  a flight  fenfation,  but  it  is 
not  till  the  end  of  one  minute  that  its  greateft  force  is  per- 
ceived. Black  hellebore  does  not  attain  its  higheft  fenfation 
till  four  minutes  after  its  firft  contaft. 

The  duration  of  the  greateft  force  of  the  fenfation  is,  like- 
wife,  different,  as  the  fubftances  differ;  thus  the  heat  of 
black  hellebore  comes  to  its  greateft  intenflty  and  diminifhes 
in  one  minute  ; that  of  the  root  of  garden  crefs  in  the  fame 
time  ; that  of  the  root  of  afarabacca,  in  two  minutes. 

The  leaves  of  milfoil,  which  are  bitter  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree, and  warm  in  the  firft,  lofe,  at  firft,  their  bitternefs, 
whilft  their  heat  ftill  continues.  Acorus,  or  fweet  rufh,  is 
hot  in  the  firft  degree,  aromatic  in  the  third,  and  bitter  in 
the  fourth  ; yet  its  bitternefs  is  prefently  extinguifhed ; its 
heat  Iafts  two  minutes,  and  its  aromatic  fenfation  feven  or 
eight.  The  heat  of  garden-crefs  endures  feven  or  eight 
minutes  ; the  bitternefs  of  elaterium  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
the  heat  of  euphorbium  and  black  hellebore  half  an  hour ; the 
acrid  fenfation  occafioned  by  the  root  of  arum,  or  cuckow- 
pint,  often  lafts  twelve  hours.  Fromthefe  familiar  examples 
it  appears,  that  the  fenfation  acquires  its  greateft  force,  in 
four  or  fix  minutes  at  rnoft,  from  the  time  ot  contaft  ; its 
duration  in  its  decreafe  is  often  thirty  or  forty  minutes  and 
upwards. 

d aftes,  confidcred  with  relation  to  the  parts  which  they 
affeft,  are  either,  1,  fixed  and  local;  3,  extend  themfelves 
to  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  which  is  firft  affeftedv 

without. 
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Vithout,  however,  relinquifhing  their  former  ftation ; as 
the  bitternefl  of  the  dried  roots  of  black  hellebore,  which 
ipreads  from  the  end  of  the  tongue  to  its  middle,  and  that 
ot  the  leaves  of  elatenum,  which  fpreads  from  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  its  root  ; or,  3,  are  tranflated  from  one  part  to 
another,  as  in  the  roots  of  gentian,  the  bitternefs  of  which 
ioon  rehnqujffies  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  part  firft  affeaed 
and  transfers  itfelf  to  the  middle. 

Sapid  bodies  a flea  differently  the  parts  which  they  touch, 
as  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  throat,  and  gullet. 

The  lips  are  affbStdd  more  ftrotigly  by  the  heat  of  the  root 
of  white  hellebore,  than  any  of  the  other  parts. 

The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  affeaed  by  moll  plants  ; gentian 
and  coloqumtidaaffeft  chiefly  the  middle,  the  leaves  of  ela- 
terium,  the  root. 

. ^ he  Palate  1S  affeaed  hy  the  root  of  deadly  night  lhade  • 
ns  impreflion  Jails  four  minutes. 

The  throat  is  more  affeaed  than  the  other  parts  by  the 
roots  of  mercury,  afparagus,  and  jalap. 

The  cefophagus  or  gullet  is  particularly  affeaed  with  heat, 
by  the  roots  of  wormwood.  The  leaves  make  no  impreflion 
of  tins  kind,  on  which  account  they  are  not  fo  ftomachic  as 
the  roots. 

As  the  taJle  of  the  fame  individual  undergoes  feemine  al- 
terations, according  to  the  perfebf  or  morbid  Hate  of  the  ex- 
ternal organ ; fo  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  are 
liable  to  real  variations  from  climate,  foil  and  culture. 
Apples  and  pears,  which  grow  naturally  in  the  woods,  are 
extremely  harfh  and  acid;  wild  fuccory  is  bitter’  wild  let 
tuce  difagreeabie.  Culture  renders  them  all  fweet  and 
cfculent,  and  moreover  produces  fuch  variety  in  the  article 
of  tafte,  that  of  172  diftintt  kinds  of  pears,  and  200  of  apples 
enumerated  by  authors,  each  kind  has  a peculiar  tafte  ’ 
All  the  parts  of  a plant  have  not  the  fame  tafte;  in  fome 
the  fruit  has  an  acid  and  agreeable  tafte,  whrlft  the  leaves  or 
roots  are  bitter  and  difagreeabie ; i„  others,  the  reverie  of 
tins  happens.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  plants  can  never  be 
properly  arranged  by  them  fenfiblt  qualities;  the  different 

f ft  parts 
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pirtr  of  the  fame  plant  pofTeCTing  different  qtialities,  muff 
neceffarily  be  disjoined  and  arranged  under  feparate  articles. 

The  above  obfervations  on  the  variable  nature  of  tafte, 
fufficiently  evince  the  neceflity  of  excluding  it  from  the  lift 
of  genuine  fpecific  differences.  The  following  names, 
therefore,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  authors,  and  others- 
of  the  like  kind,  are  totally  to  be  rejefted. 

Apium  ingratius  {difagreeable) 

. duke  (fweet) 

Laftuca  opij fucco  virofo  (harfh  like  opium) 

— mills  (mild) 

Pyrus  fruftu  faccharato  ore  dchnucjcente  (fweet  like  fugar, 
r and  melting  in  the  mouth). 

All  plants  aft  either  by  their  ffnell  upon  the  nerves,  by 
their  tafte  upon  the  mufcular  fibres,  or  by  both  upon  the 
fluids.  Sapid  bodies  never  aft  upon  the  nerves^nor  odo- 
riferous bodies  upon  the  mufcular  fibres.  The  former  aft 
upon  the  fluids  and  folids,  and  change  the  fluids,  which  are 
evacuated  by  both  fapid  and  odoriferous  fubftances. 

The  virtues  and  qualities  of  plants  are  commonly  indi- 
cated by  their  tafte,  fmell,  and  colour. 

Infipid  plants  and  fuch  as  have  no  fmell,  have  rarely  any 
medicinal  virtue. 

Sapid  and  odoriferous-  plants,  on  the  contrary,  always 
poffefs  very  ftrong  powers..  In  faft,  to  deprive  a plant  of 
its  tafte  and  fmell,  is  to  rob  it  of  its  virtue,  as  is  evident 
from  the  change  effefted  in  the  feculae  and  extrafts  of  arum,. 
Galla,  caffada,.  and  elaterium.. 

Sweet-fmelling  plants  are  generally  of  innocent  quality;, 
fuch  as  are  naufeous,  and  of  a rank,  heavy,  difagreeable 
fmell,  are  noxious. 

The  plants  of  the  following  lift  are  ftriking. examples  of 
the  latter.  Many  mufhrooms-,.  elder,  herb-chriftopher,. 
aconite,  hellebore,  afarabaccaj  ftinking  bean-trefoil,  thorn- 
apple,  tobacco,  henbane,  coloquintida,  and  hounds-tongue. 

SARMENTACE/E  (farmentum,  the  twig,  Ihoot,  or  fpray 
of  a vine) ; the  name  of  the  eleventh  clafs  in  Linnaeus  s 

Fragments 


\ 
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Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confining  of  plants  which 
have  climbing  Items  and  branches,  that,  like  the  vine,  at- 
tach themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their  neighbourhood  for  the 
purpofeof  fupporti  • ' 

Liji  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order . 


Linnaean  Genera* 


Alfrocmcria. 
A riflolochia , 
Afar  um , 
Afparagus, 

Centella. 

C iff  amp  el  os . 

Convallaria, 

Cytinus. 

Diofcorea. 

Erythronium ■, 

Gloriofa, 

Medeola, 

Menifpermum , 

Paris, 

Rajanici. 

Rnfcus, 

Smilax, 

Tamus, 

Trillium, 

Uvularia. 


Englifh  Names. 

Birthwort. 

Afarabacca. 

Afparagus,  by  corruption 
Sparrow-grafs. 


Lily  of  the  valley. 


— Dog’s  tooth  violet. 

— Superb  lily. 

— Climbing  African  afparagus. 

— Moon-feed. 

" ^ rue-love,  or  one-berry. 

Butcher  s broom,  or  knee- 
holly. 

Rough  bind-weed* 

— Black  bryony. 

— Three  leaved  night-fhade,  or 

heib  true-love  of  Canada. 


In  f Af  3 arC  fal7,0m  bemg  a tnle  natural  alTemblage. 
fafl  hey  agree  in  Pearce  a (ingle  circumftance,  fave  that 

order  ’ W'”Ch  iS  ^ fr°m  bei”S  Peculiar  to  tills 

The  pounded  root  of  cSffimpth,,  the  caapeba  of  plllm;^ 

e P ^ applied 
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applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  an  antidote  againfi  the  bites 
of  venomous  fcrpents.  The  plant  being  infufed  in  water, 
quickly  fills  the  liquor  with  a mucilaginous  Cub  fiance, 
which  is  as  thick  as  jelly;  whence  the  name  of  freezing^ 
wytb,  by  which  this  genus  of  plants  has  been  diftinguilhei 
by  the  Brafilianrs. 

The  powdered  root  of  a Mexican  fpecies  of  birth-wort, 
the  Ariplochia  angaicida  of  Linnaeus,  proves,  according  to 
Dr.  Jacquin,  an  infallible  remedy  againft  fnakes  ; tbofe  per- 
nicious animals  being  aftually  fafeinated  and  even  killed  By 
it.  In  Cafthagena,  the  Indians  chew  the  root  of  this  plant, 
and  mix  its  juice  with  the  fialiva.  If  one  drop  of  this  mix- 
ture is  put  into  the  fnake’s  mouth,  it  becomes  intoxicated, 
and  fbu  may  handle  it  with  perfeft  impunity;  if  two  or 
three  drops  are  forced  in,  and  they  reach  the  ftomach  of  the 
reptile,  convulfions  inftantly  follow,  and  it  dies.  The 
Indian,  who  fhewed  Dr.  Jacquin  this  method,  informed 
him  likewife,  that  he  himfelf  had  been  thrice  bitten  by 
fnakes,  and  had  at  each  time  cured  the  wound  by  the  appli- 
cation both  internal'  and'  external  of  Ariplochia.  The  plant 
itfelf  has  fo  naufeous  a frnell,  that  it  is  always  avoided  by 


fnakes,  and,  when  chewed,  caufes  vomiting  even  to  men. 

It  feems  highly  probable  that  it  is  of  this  fpecies  of  Arij- 
folochia,  that  Bolfa,  in  histravi  Is  through  Lou ifiana,  relates 
the  following  curious  faft.  “ During  my  voyage  to  Torn- 
Bekbe,  a zvhper-fnake,  (fo  termed  from,  its  having  a prodi- 
gious wide  mouth,  and  when  angry,  whiffling  at  a terrible 
rate)  which  lay  concealed  under  fome  leaves,  bit  a fold-.er 
of  my  detachment,  who  trod  upon  its  tail.  The  folcHer 
was  barefoot,  and  the  fnake  fo  irritated,  that  it  got  hold  of 
his  big  toe,  which  it  obltinately  held  fafi.  I was  very  un- 
eafy  and  lorry  to  fee  this  foldier,  who  was  my  interpreter, 

exp.ofed  to  perifh  ; and,  as- an  Indian  doftor  juft  then  acci- 
dentally pafied  by  the  place  where  we  were,  I applied  to 
him  for  advice.  He  took  a powder  out  of  a little  facx,  and 
blew  it  through  a tube  upon  the  fnake  s head,  which  died 
inflantly.  He  put  another  powder  upon  the  wound,  which 
prevented  the  poifon  from  taking  dFeff,  giving  fome  of  it  in 
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water  at  the  fame  time  to  the  patient,  who  was  quite  well  in 
a moment.  J his  Charlaton,  continues  Boffu,  I recom* 
pen  fed  veiy  handfornely,  and  vvilhed  to  know  his  fecret, 
but  in  vain.  He  refilled  every  impoitunity  to  that  effeft, 
telling  me  haughtily,  and  in  the  true  ftile  and  manner  of 
the  juggler,  that  the  Maher  of  life,  who  had  communicated 
the  art  to  him  alone,  would  not  permit  it  to  be  imparted  to 
another.”— BofTu,  Touifiane,  Tom.  I. 

Yams,  the  root  of  the  diafcorea  butbifera  of  Linnteus,  are 

. principal  food  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The 
fkin  is  pretty  thick,  rough,  unequal,  covered  with  many 
dtringy  fibres,  and  of  a violet  colour  approaching  to  black. 

I he  mfide  is  white,  and  of  the  confidence  of  red  beet  • it 
rcfembles  potatoes  in  its  mealinefs,  but  is  of  clofer  texture. 

When  raw,  thefe  roots  are  vifcous  or  clammy;  when 
toiled  orroafted,  they  afford  very  non  riffling  food,  and  are 
often  preferred  to  bread  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  • 
Indies,  on  account  of  their  'lightnefs  and  facility  of  digeftion. 
The  ftem  of  the  plant  is  fquare : when  placed  by  itfelf,  it 
trails  upon  the  ground,  and  ftrikes  root  at  proper  diftances ; 
but  when  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bufhes  or  trees 
it  avails  itfelf  of  their  fupport,  climbs,  and  in  a fhort  time,' 
covers  every  place  to  which  it  can  penetrate.  The  leaves' 
are  oppofite,  and  fhaped  like  a heart;  they  are  of  a dark 
green,  pretty  .thick  and  fucculent.  The  flowers,  which  are 
fmall  and  bell-fhaped,  grow  in  fpikes  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  fucceefted  by  dry  cap  hilar  fruits,  each  con 
taming  feveral  fmall,  flat,  black  feeds.  The  plant,  which 
is  a native  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  propagated  by 
t ie  eyes  of  the  root,  in  the  fame  manner  as  potatoes  and 
Jerufalem  artichoke.  When  firft  dug  out  of  the  ground 
the  roots  are  placed,  m the  fun  to  dry  ; after  which,  they  are 
either  put  into  land,  dry  garrets,  or  calks,  where,  if  kent 
from  moifture,  they  may  be  preferved  whole  years,  without 
being  fpoilt,  or  dirnimlhed  in  their  goodnefs.  Two  or  three 
pounds  is  the  common  weight  of  this  root ; fome  yams 
however,  weigh  twenty  pounds  and  upwards. 

In  Siberia,  fays  Gmelin,  they  dry  and  mix  with  their 
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foups,  in  fpring,  the  root  of  dog’s-tooth-violet,  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  that  country,  and  is  termed  by 
the  Siberians,  befs. 

The  feeds  of  a Levant  fpecies  of  moon-feed,  being 
formed  into  a pafte,  are  regarded,  by  the  inhabitants,  as  a 
genuine  fpecific  againft  lice,  and  eruptions  of  the  fkin. 
The  fame  pafte  is  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  intoxicating  fifhes, 
which  thus  become  an  eafy  prey  to  the  firft  invader. 

SCABRIDAt,  ffcaber,  rough,  rugged,  briftly)  the  name 
of  the  fifty-third  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural 
Method,  confifting  of  plants  with  rough  leaves.  There  is 
an  impropriety  in  characterizing  thefe  plants  by  a name  ex- 
pieffive  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  leaves,  as  that  circumftance 
had  previoufly  furnifhed  the  claflic  character  of  the  forty- 
firft  order,  Asperifoli/E. 

The  degree  of  roughnefs,  however,  is  much  greater  in 
the  plants  which  make  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  article. 


Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 


Linnasan  Genera. 

Englijh  Names. 

Acnida. 

Bofea, 

—— 

— Yerva-mora,  or  golden  - rod 
tree. 

Cannabis, 

Cecropia. 

— t 

— Hemp. 

Celtis, 

— 

• — Nettle-tree, 

Dorftenia , 

— 

— Contrayerva. 

Ficus, 

— 

- Fig- 

Humulus, 

— 

— Hop. 

Mcrus , . 

— 

— Mulberry-tree, 

Parietaria , 

— 

— Pellitory. 

Theligonum, 

— 

— Dog’s- cabbage, 

JJhnus, 

— Elm-tree 

Urtica , 

— 

— Nettle, 

pofli.e 
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Some  of  thefe  plants,  particularly  fig  and  mulberry,  yield, 
by  incifion,  a milky  juice.  That  of  the  fig-tree  is  fo  acrid 
-and  cauflic,  as  to  make  impreffions  upon  the  fkin,  which, 
when  buffered  to  remain  for  a fhort  time,  can  never  be  ef- 
faced. Cecj'opia  furnifhes  an  oily  affnngent  liquor. 

Thefe  plants  are  in  general  of  an  aftringent  nature  ; their 
■tafte  is  bitter  and  ffyptic. 

Ihe  flefhy  fruits  of  the  mulberry,  fig,  and  nettle-trees, 
and  of  the  genus  cccropia,  are  efculent. 

Fiom  the  leaves  of  hemp,  pounded  and  boiled  in  water, 
the  natives  of  the  Eaft-Indies  prepare  an  intoxicating  liquor, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond.  From  the  feeds  is  drawn,  by 
expreffion,  an  oil,  which  is  very  proper  for  burning.  Boiled 
in  milk  till  it  cracks,  the  feed  is  accounted  good  for  old 
coughs,  and  a fpecifk  to  cure  the  jaundice.  The  (economi- 
cal ufeof  hemp  is  well  known. 

The  Euiopeans  at  the  Cape  of  Good  FI ope  fow  hemp 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  Hottentots,  who  fmoak  the  feed 
and  the  leaves  as  they  do  tobacco.  This  preparation  like- 
wife,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Dacha , has  an  inebri- 
ating quality:  “nor,”  fays  Kolbexi,  “have  die  ftrongeft 
diftillations  a more  furious  effeft  upon  the  head  of  an  Euro- 
pean than  Dacha  has  upon  the  brain  of  a Fiottentot.  He 
raves,  flares,  and  capers  as  if  poffeffed,  and  lofes  himfelf 
in  a million  of  the  wildeft  ablions  and  incoherencies.  They 
often  mix  Dacha  and  tobacco  together,  and  then  call  it  Buf 
pafeh.” 

The  fcaly  fruits  of  hops  are  employed  to  procure  an 
agreeable  bitternefs  to  beer,  and  keep  it  from  fouring ; the 
young  fhoots,  prepared  like  afparagus,  afford  a very  pala- 
table food.  From  the  macerated  ftalks  of  hops  might  pro- 
bably be  obtained  a fibrous  fubflance,  fimilar  to  that  which 
is  obtained  from  hemp. 

•From  the  fruit  of  nettle-tree  is  drawn  a juice,  which  is 
faid  to  be  aftringent,  and  to  give  eafe  in  violent  dyfenteries. 
The  plant  has  obtained  the  name  of  nettle-tree  from  ius 
•leaves,  which  are  rough  on  the  upper  furface. 

i he  root  of  the  lev cral  fpecies  of  dorjienia  is  the  true 
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eontraverva  or  counterpoifon  of  the  Spaniards.  The  name 
has  been,  at  different  times,  given  to  many  different  roots, 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  virtue  of  refilling  both  internal  and 
external  poifons.  With  us,  the  root  is  in  great  effimation 
in  fevers  that  can  be  relieved  by  encreafing  the  difeharges 
through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  for  throwing  out  the 
fmall  pox.  The  root  of  all  the  fpecies  is  likewife  ufed  in 
dyeing. 

A decocfion  of  the  old  wood  of  a fpecies  of  mulberry, 
railed  tataiba  by  the  Brafilians,  dves  a fine  yellow  colour. 
The  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  are  the  common  food  of  fill, 
worms. 

SCAPUS,  (properly  the  {haft  of  a pillar — a <r/.r:7trcv, 
innitor,)  an  herbaceous  ftein  fo  called,  which  elevates  the 
fruftification,  but  not  the  leaves  : in  othyr  words,  a naked 
flalk,  proceeding  immediately  from  the  root,  and  terminated 
by  the  flowers  j as  in  narcipTus,  lily  of  the  valley,  hyacinth, 
and  winter-green.  This  fpecies  of  trunk  differs  from  a 
flower-ftalk,  ( peduufulus ) in  that  the  latter  iffues,  not  from 
the  root,  but  from  the  Hem,  or  branches  ; and  from  a naked 
ffem,  [caulis  aphyllus)  in  that  the  fcapus,  though  it  elevates 
no  leaves,  has  always  radical  or  bottom  leaves  ; whereas,  a 
naked  ffem  is  devoid  of  leaves  altogether. 

This  fort  of  univerfal  trunk  generally  prevails  through 
all  the  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  and  hence,  can  be  but 
feldom  ufed  as  a diferiminating  charafter.  Two  fpecies  of 
winter-green  with  a triangular  flalk  of  this  kind,  are  diflin- 
guifhed  by  that  circumflance  from  the  other  fpecies.  In  the 
Species  Plantarum,  the  term  fcapus  is  generally  preceded  by  tlpe 
fuperfluous  word  naked ; an  addition  which  is  apt  to  miflead 
the  unexperienced  botanift,  as  feeming  to  imply,  thatnaked- 
nefs  is  not  an  effential  part  of  the  defeription  of  this  fpecies 
pf  flalk. 

S C IT  A M INK  At,,  (fcltamentum,  feitum  eduliunij  a dainty, 
meat  of  an  agreeable  tafle)  the  name  of  the  eighth  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,-  confiding  of 
flip  following  beautiful  exotic  plants,  fome  pf  which,  as 
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banana,  furnifh  exquifite  fruits;  and  others  have  an  agree, 
able  aromatic  flavour. 


Tift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 


Linnaean  Genera, 

Englijh  Names, 

Alpinia. 

Amo  mum,  • — • 

— Ginger. 

Cunna,  — 

— Indian  flowering-reed. 

Cofius. 

Curcuma , — 

— Turmeric. 

Kcempferia. 
iSflaranta , — 

— Indian  arrow-root. 

Mufa,  — 

— Banana,  plantain-tree. 

Thalia. 

Thcfe  plants  are  all  natives  of  very  warm  countries;  and, 
notwithflanding  their  great  height,  are  only  perennial  by 
their  roots. 

The  plants  of  this  order  which  have  only  one  filament,  or 
maie  organ,  (as  ginger,  coflus,  Indian  flowering-reed,  al- 
pinia,  and  Indian  arrow-root)  have,  in  all  their  parts,  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid,  or  poignant  tafle;  qualities, 
however,  poffefled  in  a much  greater  degree  by  the  roots, 
which  are  hot,  and  refinous.  The  fruit  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  plantain-tree  ( muja ) is  acid. 

The  contended  roots  of  molt  of  the  aromatics  of  this  order 
are  greatly  in  ufe;  and  their  leaves,  particularly  thofe  of 
wild  ginger,  and  of  a fpecies  of  turmeric  called  vanhom  by 
the  Japanefe,  furnifh  excellent  pot-herbs.  The  internal  ufe 
of  thefe  plants  removes  obftru&ioris,  refills  poifon,  and  is 
of  confiderable  efficacy  in  gouty  and  aflhmatic  complaints. 
The  Halits  of  coflus  chewed  are  ufeful  in  flight  flages  of  the 
venereal  difeafe.  Their  leaves,  applied  externally,  give  eafe 
in  violent  colics  ; they  likewife  flrengthen  the  eyes. 

The  fruit  of  the  banana-tree  is  of  the  fize  and  ffiape  of  a 
middling  cucumber,  and  of  a high,  grateful  flavour.  The 
leaves  are  two  yards  long,  and  a foot  broad  in  the  middle  • 
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they  join  to  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  frequently 
contain  m their  cavities  a great  quantity  of  water,  which 
runs  out,  upon  a fmall  incifion  being  made  into  the  tree, 
at  the  junftion  of  the  leaves.  Bananas  grow  in  great 
bunches,  that  weigh  a dozen  pounds  and  upwards.  The 
body  of  the  tree  is  fo  porous,  as  not  to  merit  the  name  of 
wood.  The  tree  is  only  perennial  by  its  roots,  and  dies  down 
to  the  ground  every  autumn, 

When  the  natives  of  the  Weft-Indies,  fays  Labat,  under- 
take a voyage,  they  make  provifion  of  a pafte  of  banana, 
which,  in  cafe  of  need,  ferves  them  for  nourifhment  and 
ftrink.  For  this  purpofe,  they  take  ripe  bananas,  and  having 
fqueezed  them  through  a fine  fieve,  form  the  folid  fruit  into 
fmall  loaves,  which  are  dried  in  the  fun,  or  in  hot  afhes, 
after  being  previoufly  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  of  Indian 
flowering-reed.  When  they  would  make  ufe  of  this  pafte, 
they  diffolve  it  in  water,  which  is  very  eafily  done,  and 
the  liquor,  thereby  rendered  thick,  has  an  agreeable  acid 
tafte  imparted  to  it,  which  makes  it  both  refrefhing  and 
nouri  filing. 

The  banana  is  greatly  efteemed  and  even  venerated  by  the 
natives  of  Madeira,  who  term  it  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
reckon  it  a crime  almoft  inexpiable  to  cut  it  with  a knife; 
becaufe,  after  difleftion,  it  exhibits,  as  they  pretend,  a fimi- 
litude  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion  ; and  to  cut  the  fruit 
open  with  a knife,  is,  in  their  apprehenfion,  to  wound  his 
facred  image. 

Some  authors  have  imagined,  that  the  banana-tree  was 
that  of  the  leaves  of  which  our  firft  parents  made  themfelves 
aprons  in  Paradife.  The  facred  text,  indeed,  calls  the 
leaves  employed  for  that  purpofe,  fig-leaves;  and  Milton, 
in  a mod  beautiful,  but  erroneous  defcription,  fuppofes  the 
Malabar,  or  Decan  fig,  to  have  been  the  tree  alluded  to. 
But,  befides  that  the  fruit  of  the  banana  is  often,  by  the 
moft  ancient  authors,  called  a fig.  Us  leaves,  by  reafon  of 
-their  great  fize  and  lolidity,  were  much  better  adapted  for  a 
covering,  than  thole  of  the  fig-tree  juft  mentioned,  which 
are  feldom  above  fix  or  eight  niches  long,  and  three  broad. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  banana  leaves  being  three,  four  and 
five  feet  long,  and  proportionably  broad,  could  not  fail  to 
be  pitched  upon,  in  preference  to  all  others;  efpecially  as 
they  might  be  eafily  connefted,  by  means  of  the  numerous 
flringy  filaments  that  may  be  peeled  with  the  utmoff  facility 
from  the  body  of  this  tree, 

Indian  arrow-root  is  the  only  remedy  yet  known  againlt 
wounds  made  by  arrows  poifoned  with  the  milky  juice  of  the 
manchineel-tree.  The  natives  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands, 
where  it  naturallygrows,  call  it  toidola.  It  refembles  Indian 
flowering-reed,  except  in  its  height,  which  feldom  exceeds 
four  feet.  The  flower  is  white,  and  fucceeded  by  a fruit 
with  three  Aides  like  a prifm,  of  a pale  red,  and  very  fleek, 
containing  a fmall,  wrinkled,  or  furrowed  feed.  The  root 
is  a long,  white,  jointed,  watery,  and  mealy  bulb,  from 
which  hang  a great  number  of  long  dry  fibres.  The  leaves 
are  flrong,  almoft  as  firm  as  parchment,  of  a light  green. 
Curl  themfelves  as  foon  as  gathered,  and  are  attached  to  the 
trunk  by  a long  furrowed  ftalk  ; they  are  round  below,  four 
times  longer  than  broad,  and  end  in  a point,  like  the  extre- 
mity of  a fpear  or  halberd.  The  root  is  pounded,  infufed 
in  water,  and  made  into  ptifan,  which  is  drunk  by  thofe 
who  have  been  wounded  with  poifoned  arrows.  It  has  the 
virtue  of  diflipating  the  virus , and  of  preventing  it  from 
reaching  the  noble  parts.  The  fame  root  bruifed,  and  made 
into  a cataplafm,  is  applied  externally  to  the  wound,  and 
■with  great  efficacy,  if  quickly  ufed ; but  if  delayed,  though 
for  a very  fhort  time,  the  poifon  gains  ground,  corrupts  the 
parts  adjoining  to  the  w;ound,  and  having  communicated  its 
virulence  to  the  larger  veffels,  proves  mortal.  Of  the  root 
of  this  plant  is  likewife  made  an  exceeding  fine  flarch,  far 
furpaffing  that  made  with  wheat. 

SECTIO.  Vide  Or  do. 

SEMEN,  the  feed ; the  eflfence  of  the  fruit  of  ever)'-  vege- 
table; defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a deciduous  part  of  the 
plant,  containing  the  rudiments  of  a new  vegetable,  and 
fertilized  by  the  fprinkling  of  the  male  dull.  The  parts  of  a 
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feed  properly  fo  called  enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  are  as 
follows : 

I.  Corculum,  the punSlum  vita,  orefTenceof  the  feed. 

II.  Cotyledones,  the  lobes. 

III.  Hilum,  a marker  fear  in  the  feed. 

IV.  Arillus,  Lin.  the  proper  covering:  calyptra  of 
Tournefort. 


VI.  Ala,  the  wing  of  the  feed. 

Each  of  thefe  terms  is  particularly  explained  under  its 
proper  head. 

Befides  the  feed  properly  fo  called,  two  other  terms  are 
referred  by  Linnaeus  to  the  general  article  of  Semen  : 
thefe  are, 

VII.  Nux,  a nut,  or  feed  covered  with  a hard  bony  fkin. 

VIII.  Propago,  the  feed  of  the  molfes. 

With  refpedt  to  number,  plants  are  either  furnifhed  with 
one  feed,  as  fea-pink,  and  biflort ; two,  as  wood-roof,  and 
the  umbelliferous  plants  ; three,  as  fpurge ; four,  as  the 
lipped  flowers  of  Tournefort,  and  rough-leaved  plapts  of 
Ray;  or  many,  as  ranunculus,  anemone,  and  poppy. 

The  form  of  feeds  is  likewife  extremely  various,  being 
either  large  or  fmall,  round,  oval,  heart-fhaped,  kidney- 
fhaped,  angular,  prickly,  rough,  hairy,  wrinkled,  fleek, 
or  fhining,  black,  white,  or  brown.  Moll  feeds  have  only 
one  cell,  or  internal  cavity  ; thofe  of  lefler  burdock, 
valerian,  lamb’s  lettuce,  cornejiamcherry,  and  febeflen, 
have  two. 

With  refpeft  to  fubflance,  feeds  are  either  foft,  membra- 
naceous, or  of  a hard  bony  fubflance.  rhis  laft  is  exem- 
plified in  gromwell,  tamarind,  and  all  the  nuciferous  plants. 

In  point  of  magnitude,  feeds  are  either  very  large,  as  in 
cocoa-nut ; or  very  fmall,  as  in  campanula,  ammantfia , ram- 
pions,  and  throat-wort. 


V,  CoRONULA, 
..  Pappus, 


With  refpeft  to  fituation,  they  arc  either  difperfed  promif- 
cuoufly  through  the  pulp,  (Jcmina  nidulantla)  as  in  water-lily; 
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affixed  to  a future,  or  joining  of  the  valves  of  the  feed- 
velfe',  as  in  the  crofs-fhaped  and  pea-bloom  flowers;  or 
placed  upon  a placenta  or  receptacle  within  the  feed- veffel, 
as  in  tobacco,  and  thorn-apple. 

Seeds  are  faid  to  be  naked  (Jemma  nuda)  which  are  not 
contained  in  a veffel  : fuch  are  thofe  of  the  lipped  and 
compound  flowers,  the  umbelliferous  and  rough-leaved 
plants.  Covered  feeds,  (femina  tecta)  are  contained  in  fome 
veffel,  whether  of  the  capfuie,  pod,  berry,  apple,  or 
cherry  kind. 

A Ample  feed  is  fuch  as  bears  neither  crown,  wing,  nor/ 
downy  pappus.  The  varieties  in  feeds,  arifing  from  thefe 
circumflances,  are  particularly  enumerated  under  their  re- 
fpeftive  heads. 

In  affimiiating  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  Lin- 
nteus  denominates  feeds,  the  eggs  of  plants.  The  fecundity 
of  plants  is  frequently  marvellous.  From  a Angle  plant,  ox 
ftalk  of  Indian  Turky  wheat,  are  produced,  in  one  hammer, 
5000  feeds  ; of  elecampane.  3000  ; of  fun-flower,  4-000  ; 
of  poppy,  32,000  ; of  a fpike  of  cat’s-tail,  10,000  and 
upwards : a Angle  fruit,  or  feed-vefTel  of  tobacco,  con- 
tains 1000  feeds  ; that  of  white  poppy,  8000.  Mr.  Ray 
relates,  from  experiments  made  by  himfelf,  that  1012  to- 
bacco feeds  are  equal  in  weight  to  one  grain  ; and  that  tire 
weight  of  the  whole  quantum  of  feeds  in  a fingle  tobacco 
plant,  is  fuch  as  mull,  according  to  the  above  proportion, 
determine  their  number  to  be  300,000.  The  fame  author 
eflimates  the  annual  produce  of  a fingle  flalk  of  fpleen- 
wort,  to  be  upwards  of  one  million  of  feeds. 

The  difTenrination  of  plants  refpefts  the  different  methods, 
or  vehicles,  by  which  Nature  has  contrived  to  difperfe  their 
feeds  for  the  purpofe  of  increafe.  Thefe  by  naturalifis  are 
generally  reckoned  four. 

I.  Rivers,  and  running  waters. 

II.  The  wind. 

III.  Animals. 

IV.  An  elaflic  fpring  peculiar  to  the  feeds  themfelve*. 

I,  1 he  feeds  which  arc  carried  along  by  rivers  and  tor- 
rents. 
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rents,  are  frequently  conveyed  many  hundreds  of  league* 
from  their  native  foil,  and  caft  upon  a very  different  climate, 

to  which,  however,  by  degrees,  they  render  themfelves 
familiar. 

II.  Thofe  which  are  carried  by  the  wind,  are  either  winged, 
as  in  fir-tree,  trumpet-flower,  tulip-tree,  birch,  arbor  vitae, 
meadow  rue,  redjefTamine,  and  fome  umbelliferous  plants  ; 
lurmfhed  with  a pappus,  or  downy  crown,  as  in  valerian, 
poplar,  reed,  fucculent  fwal low- wort,  cotton-tree,  and  many 
of  the  compound  flowers  ; placed  within  a winged  calyx,  or 
feed-veflel,  as  in  fcabious,  fea  pink,  dock,  diofcorea,  afh, 
maple,  and  elm-trees,  log-wood  and  woad  ; or,  laftly,  con- 
tained within  a fwelled  calyx,  or  feed-veflel,  as  in  winter- 
cherry,  cucubalus,  melilot,  bladder-nut,  fumatory,  blad- 
der-fenna,  heart-feed,  and  chich-peafe. 

III.  Many  birds  fwallow  the  feeds  of  vanelloe,  juniper, 
miftletoe,  oats,  millet,  and  other  grafles,  and  void  them  en- 
tire. Squirrels,  rats,  parrots,  and  other  animals,  fuffer 
many  of  the  feeds  which  they  devour,  to  efcape,  and  thus 
in  effeft  difleminate  them.  Moles,  ants,  earth-worms, 
and  other  infers,  by  ploughing  up  the  earth,  admit  a free 
paflage  to  thofe  feeds  which  have  been  fcattered  upon  its 
furface. 

Again,  fome-  feeds  attach  themfelves  to  animals,  by  means 
of  hooks,  crotchets,  or  hairs,  which  are  either  affixed  to  the 
feeds  themfelves,  as  in  hound’s-tongue,  moufe-ear,  vervain, 
carrot,  baftard  parfley,  fanicle,  water  hemp-agrimony,  arfto- 
pus,  and  verbcjma  ; to  theip  calyx,  as  in  burdock,  agrimony, 
rhexta , fmall  wild  buglofs,  dock,  nettle,  pellitory,  and 
lead-wort : or  to  their  fruit,  or  feed-veflel,  as  in  liquorice, 
enchanter’s  night-fhade,  crof's-wort,  cleavers,  French  honey - 
Juckle,  and  arrow  headed  grafs. 

IV.  The  feeds,  which  difperfe  themfelves  by  an  elaflic 
force,  have  that  force  refident  eitherin  their  calyx,  as  in  oats, 
and  the  greater  number  of  ferns;  in  their  pappus,  as  in  cen- 
taurea  crupina ; or  in  their  capfule,  as  in  geranium,  herb- 
beunet,  African  fpnaea,  fraxinella,  horfe-tail,  balfam,  Mala- 
bar nut,  cucumber,  elaterium,  and  male  balfam-apple. 

SEMI- 
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SEMIFLOSCULOSI,  the  name  of  the  thirteenth  dais 
in  Tournefort’s  Method,  confifting  of  compound  flowers 
with  plain  or  tongue  fhaped  florets.  The  term  is  exempli- 
fied in  dandelion,  nipplewort,  and  fuccory. 

SEMIFLOSCULOSUS  flos.  Vide  Ligulatus  flos. 

SENTICOSAL,  ffentis , a briar,  or  bramble)  the  name 
of  the  thirty-filth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Naturai 
Method,  confifting  of  rofe,  bramble,  and  other  plants  which 
referable  them  in  port,  and  external  ftru&ure. 


Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Englijh  Names . 

Agrimonia , — 

— Agrimony. 

A lehemi/la,  — 

— Ladies  mantle. 

Aphanes,  — 

— Percepier. 

Oomarum,  — 

— - Marfh  cinquefoil. 

Dry  as. 

Frag  aria,  — 

— Strawberry. 

Oeufn,  ■ — • 

— Avens,  or  herb-bennet. 

Potentilla,  — 

— Cinquefoil. 

Rofat  ' — 

— Rofe. 

Rubus,  — 

— Rafpbeny,  bramble. 

Sibbaldia. 

Tormentilla , — 

— Tormentil. 

Thefe  plants  are  fo  nearly  allied  in  form,  habit,  and  ftruc- 
ture  to  thofe  of  the  natural  order,  pomaceee , that  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  feparated  from  it.  As  we  wifh  not, 
therefore,  ufelefsly  to  enlarge  the  work  by  unneccfTaiy  re- 
petitions, the  reader  is  referred  for  a general  defcription  of 
the  plants  of  the  order  fenticofa,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
to  the  article  alluded  to. 

1 he  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  a ftyptic  tafte.  The  fruit*, 
are  acid  and  cooling.  The  roots  of  herb-bennet  fmell  like 
cloves,  whence  the  name  of  caryophyllata,  by  which  that 
genus  of  plants  was  known  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

With  rcfpeft  to  their  virtues,  the  leaves  are  vulnerary  and 

aftringent. 
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adringent,  the  roots  diuretic.  The  fubacid  fruits,  as  draw- 
berry,  and  rafpberry,  are  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  putrid  and 
bilious  fevers,  as  likewife  in  contagious  and  epidemical 
dy fenteries,  which  prevail  in  fummer  and  autumn,  and  are 
occafioned  by  a fudden  transition  from  a hot  to  a cold  air, 
or  by  the  acrid -nature  of  the  humours  which  flow  into  the 
intedines. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  eadern  countries  fprinkle  the  water 
which  is  diddled  from  white  rofes,  on  the  hands,  face,  head, 
and  cloaths  of  the  gueds  whom  they  mean  to  honour,  and 
afterwards  perfume  them  with  frankincenfe  and  wood  of 
aloes. 

SEPIARIAt,  (fepes,  a hedge)  the  name  of  the  forty- 
fourth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method, 
confiding  of  the  following  beautiful  collection  of  woody 
plants,  fome  of  which,  from  their  fize,  elegance,  and  other 
circumdances,  feem  very  proper  furniture  for  hedges. 


Linnaean  Genera. 

, Englijh  Names. 

Chionanthus , — 

— Snow-drop  tree,  or 
tree. 

FraxinuSy  — 

— Afh-tree. 

lafminum,  — 

— Jedamine,  orJafmine. 

Ligujirum , — 

— Privet. 

NyElanthes,  — - 

— Arabian  jafinine. 

Olea , — 

— Olive. 

Phillyrea , — 

— Mock-privet. 

Syringciy  - — 

— Lilac. 

This  order  furnilhes  woody  plants  both  of  the  dirub 
and  tree  kind,  mod  of  which  do  not  drop  their  leaves  till 
nearly  the  time  in  which  the  new  leaves  begin  to  appear. 

The  dowers  pf  jedamine,  which  is  a native  of  the  Indies, 
have  a very  agreeable  fmell  3 they  are  cordial,  cephalic, 
anodyne,  and  frequently  enter  as  an  ingredient  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  perfumes  and  odoriferous  oils. 

The  leaves  of  privet  have  a bitter  acrid  tafie ; the  dowers 
have  a drong  difagreeable  lined : the  former  arc  adringent ; 
the  latter  deterfive. 

The 
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rl  he  Banian  Indians,  who  are  much  addicted  t6  fweet  ■ 
fmells  and  fragrant  exhalations,  generally  wear  a necklace  of 
the  flowers  of  Arabian  Jeflamine  in  the  night-time  ; as  it 
is  then  that  they  mod  fenfibly  emit  their  odoriferous  vapours. 

I he  flovveis  of  a fpecies  ot  Arabian  jeflamine  open  in  the 
ev ening,  and  drop  off7 in  the  morning;  whence  the  name  of 
at bor  trijiis , or  the  forrowful  tree,  by  which  Linnaeus  has 
diftinguifhed  it. 

The  loots  oi  many  ol  the  plants  of  this  order,  particularly 
of  Arabian  jeflamine,  preferve  from  the  dreadful  confe- 
quences  of  the  venomous  bites  of  ferpents-,  fcorpions,  and 
mad  dogs. 

I he  bark  of  olive  tree  has  a bitter  tafle  ; the  fruits,  frefli 
as  gathered,  are  acrid,  Aomachic,  and  heating ; the  oil 
obtained  fiom  the  fruit  is  emollient  and  laxative ; the 
leaves  are  aAringent. 

I rom  a fpecies  of  a(h,  the  fraxinus  rotundiore  folio  of  Cafpar 
Bauhin,  the  fraxinus  ornus  of  Linmeus,  which  grows  plen- 
tifully in  Calabria  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  flows  naturally, 
and  by  incifion,  a fweet  juice,  which,  when  condenfated, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Calabrian  manna,  and  is  efleemed 
an  excellent  cathartic  for  children,  and  fuch  as  are  of  weak 
conflitutions. 

SEXUS  pi  ant  arum.  The  doftrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants. 
As  it  is  of  the  utmoA  importance  for  Audents  in  botany  to 
have  precife  and  clear  ideas  upon  this  fubjea,  I purpofe  to 
handle  it  at  lome  length  ; and,  that  the  queAion  may  be  fairly 
and  impartially  Aated,  fhall,  in  the  firfl  place,  trace  the 
InAory  of  the  doftrine  of  the  fexes,  from  its  earlieA  appear- 
ance in  botanical  writings  to  its  more  improved  A ate  under 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  whofe  fyflem  claims  it  as  its  foie 
principle;  fecondly,  enumerate  and  illuflrate  the  feveral 
arguments  in  fupport  of  the  fexes  of  plants ; and,  thirdly, 
examine  the  force  and  weight  of  the  objections  which  are 
adduced  to  difprovothe  theory. 

I.  Theophraftus,  the  Father  of  Botany,  frequently  mcn- 

‘,T  n ?S  ,,IantS-  'He  obferra>  that  trees  may  be 
tMinguiflted  into  feveral  clalTcs,  on  account  of  their  great 

^ variety, 
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variety,  but  that  their  moft  common  diftin&ion  is  into  Male 
and  F AM  ale,  the  one  of  which  is  fertile,  the  other,  in 
feme  forts,  barren.  This  diftinttion  of  the  fexes,  however,  is 
not  fo  much  founded  upon  an  analogy  betwixt  vegetables 
and  animals,  as  upon  the  greater  or  lefs  perfection  of  the 
fruit  in  the  plants  in  queftion.  In  a fpecies  of  palm-tree, 
mentioned  by  this  author  and  Ariftotle,  the  analogy  in 
queftion  is  more  ftri&ly  preferved.  “ If  the  dull  ol  a 
branch  of  the  male  palm,  fays  Ariftotle,  is  ftiaken  over  the 
female,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  will  quickly  ripen ; nay,”  con- 
tinues the  fame  author,  “ it  this  male  duft  fhall  be  carried 
along  by  the  wind,  and  difperfed  upon  the  female,  the  fame 
effeft  will  follow,  as  if  a branch  of  the  male  had  been  fuf- 
pended  over  it.”  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Theophraftus  ob- 
ferves,  that  unlefs  the  duft  or  down  of  the  male  palm  is 
fprinkled  over  the  fruit  of  the  female,’  it  will  never  ripen, 
but  fall  off.  That  thefe  naturalifts,  however,  were  not  clear 
in  opinion  that  the  fruit  fo  fprinkled  with  the  male  duft 
was  impregnated  by  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ovary  is 
fecundated  in  animals,  appears  from  another,  palfage  in  the 
Iaft  quoted  author,  in  which  he  afferts,  that  though  the  faff 
juft  mentioned  cannot  be  denied,  yet  no  realon  whatever 
can  be  affigried  lor  the  effeft  of  the  fprinkling. 

Diofcorides,  the  next  Greek  botani-ft  of  note  after  Theo- 
phraftus, denominates  many  plants  male  and  female*  but 
without  regard  to  analogy,  or  to  their  fertility,  or  barren- 
nefs.  Thus  his  male  mercury  carries  the  lecd,  and  the 
female  is  barren.  Thefe  ideas  of  the  fexes  of  plants  have 
been  transferred  to  our  own  times  ; and,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  peafants  confounding  the  fexes  of  hemp,  fpinach, 
and  hop,  by  calling  the  male  plant  female,  and  the  female 
plant,  or  that  which  bears  the  feeds*  male. 

Ariftotle,  as  well  as  Diofcorides,  errs  widely  in  his  manner 
of  diilinguifhing  the  male  from  the  female  plant;  the  former 
of  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  larger  and  ftronger  ; the  female 
weaker,  but  more  fruitful. 

“ Naturalifts,”  fays  Pliny,  “admit  the  diftinClion  of 

fex,  not  only  in  trees,  but  iu  herbs,  and  all  plants.’  “ ^ ct> 

continues, 
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continues  the  fame  author,  “this  is  no  where  more  obfervable 
than  tn  palms  the  females  of  which  never  propagate  but 
when  they  are  fecundated  by  the  dull  of  the  male,” 

Upon  the  whole,  I cannot  help  agreeing  with  Dr.  Alflon, 
that  the  palm-tree  ,s  the  only  inlfance  among  the  ancients, 
where  lives  are  attributed  particular  plants,  on  account 
of  feu, It, y or  barrennefs,  C-efalpiuns  was  the  firll  who 
o, re  ed  the  m, flakes  ol  the  ancients  with  refpea  to  the 

o * °i  pla"'S'  a"d  ^-blifhed  orthodox  opinions  on  that 
fubjea.  He  obferved,  that  in  fome  trees,  as  yew,  and  in 
home  herbaceous  vegetables,  as  mercury,  hemp,  and  nettle, 
the  frutt  was  produced  on  one  root,  and  flowers  only  on  the 
o her.  file  laft  bemg  barren,  was  denominated  the  male 
plant;  the  other  bemg  ferule,  the  female.  The  femaleplams, 
continues  the  fame  intelligent  author,  Emceed  better,  that  is 
oecome  more  fruitful,  if  fowed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £ 
male  : certain  exhalations  from  the  latter  difperfing  them- 
felves  over  then  furface,  and,  by  an  operation  not  ,o  be 
explained,  d.fpofing  them  to  produce  riper  and  more  perfeft 

Carfalpinus’s  idea  of  fex  in  plants  was  reliriaed  to  a verv 
mconflderable  number;  thofc,  to  wit,  in  which  the  fuppofed 

0 gans  are  placed  apart  from  each  other,  on  feparale  roots 
produce  from  the  lame  feed.  In  plan,s  of  this  defeription 

1 analogy  to  annuals  would,  in  a manner,  fugged  itfelf’ 

From  the  fame  feed  are  produced  two  different  plams  theone 

barren,  the  other  fertile.  The  analogy  to  the  fexe  of  anif 
mals,  immediately  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind,  and  we  deno 
-.mate  that  winch  ,s  barren,  or  bears  no  feeds,  male  - that 
which  is  ferule,  or  bears  feeds,  female  The  f’ 
carries  us  further,  and  induces  a conjeaure  that  Th r T 
and  female  plants  arc  conneaed  together  in’  fuel,  * * C 
that  the  fecundation  of  the  (beds  of  the  femate  is  T"",’ 
as  in  animals,  by  the  male  Tin’s  • n 1S  Proc*uced, 

analogy,  leadi  Jobfe^ions  aid  Ix“* J-  f“  * 

beginnings,  becomes  cnU^. 

8 ‘1  * fined 
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fined  to  a very  finall  number  of  plants,  extends  itfelf  over 
tire  Whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  was  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew  who,  in  1G8C,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  firft  fuggefted 
the  univerfality  of  faxes  in  plants,  and  the  primary  ufe  of 
the  anther <£ ,-apices,  or  tops  of  the  Jlamina , in  impregnating  the 
feed.  Thefie  tops,  he  obferves,  are  chiefly  ufeful  to  the 
plant  itfelf,  becaufe  all  plants,  even  fuch  as  want  the  folia- 
ture  or  petals,  are  provided  with  them  ; he  then  plainly 
afferts,  as  his  opinion,  that  when  the  tops,  which  he  calls 
the  attire,  break  or  open,  their  inclofed  pollen  01  duff 
falls  down  on  the  feed-bud,  the  vegetable  uterus-t  and  endues 
it  with  a prolific  virtue;  not,  as  he  explains  himfelf,  by. 
entering  into  it  bodily,  as  the  femen  majculinum  in  animals, 
but  by  communicating  to  it  lome  fubtleand  vivific  efflin  ia. 

This  opinion  of  Giew  was  adopted  by  feveial  luce  ced- 
ing botanifls,  particularly  Ray,  Camerarius,  Geoffrey, 
Samuel  Morland,  Blair,  Juffieu,  Bradley,  Van  Royen, 
Malpighi,  Vaillant,  Ludwig,  Wolfius,  Logan,  Monro, 
andthejuftly  celebrated  Linnaeus. 

Ray,  at  firft,  mentions  Grew  s doctrine  only  as  probable, 
but  afterwards  declares  his  full  affent  to  it,  and  collects  the 
arguments  that  are  ufed  to  lupport  it. 

Rudolphus  jacobus  Camerarius,  about  the  end  of  the 
I7th  century,  endeavoured  to  demonftrale  the  analogy  bo- 
twixt  the  generation  of  plants  and  animals.  Among  other 
arguments  for  the  fex  of  plants,  he  makes  ufe  of . the  follow- 
ing ; “ that  copulation,”  fays  he,  “ is  neceffary  in  the  gene- 
ration of  animals  is  paft  a doubt  : that*  fimilar  junftiqa  ob- 
tains in  that  of  plains  appears  from  this  circumftance,  that 
if  either  the  tops,  [anther  ce)  of  the  male,  or  the  ftyles  of 
the  female,  or  both,  are  wanting,  no  fecundation,  and  confe- 
quently  no  generation,  can  take  place.  This  afleition  he 
exemplifies  in  the  mulberry-tree,  mays,  and  mercuiy,  in 
which  the  Jlamina  of  the  male  flowers  being  eithei  plucku 
off  before  they  had  attained  maturity,  as  in  the  twofiift  m- 
flances,  or  placed  at  a diftance  from  the  female  plant,  as  in 
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the  laft,  the  buds  that  ought  to  have  produced  fruit  came 
not  to  maturity.  The  fame  author  fpeaks  of  the  number 
of  Jlamma  in  flowers ; fo  that  in  his  works  we  may  recog- 
nize almoft  the  firft  principles  of  the  renowned  Sexual  Syf- 
tem  ol  Linnaeus.  Camerarius’s  objeflions  to  his  own  doc- 
trine are  referred  to  the  third  head  of  this  article. 

I fhould  have  obferved,  that,  almoft  a century  before  Grew, 
Zaluzianfki,  a native  of  Poland,  had  clearly  diftinguifhed 
the  fexes  of  plants,  and  pointed  out  the  difference  betwixt 
male,  female,  androgynous,  and  hermaphrodite  plants. 
Grew’s  improvements  on  the  idea  of  Caefalpinus  and  Zalu- 
zianfki  have  made  him  generally  be  confidered  as  the  author 
of  the  doftrine  alluded  to.  Certain  it  is  that  he  has  handled 
the  fubjeft  with  great  accuracy,  and  endeavoured,  by  re- 
peated microfcopical  examinations,  to  throw  light  upon  this 
obfeure,  but  curious  enquiry. 

Signior  Malpighi,  who  was  contemporary  with  Grew, 
likewife  examined  by  the  microfcope  the  male  or  fecundat- 
ing duff,  the  ftyles  ol  the  feed-bud,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  anthers  open  or  burft  when  ripe. 

Morland,  GeoftYoy,  and  Vaillant,  who  have  written 
fucceftively  upon  this  fubjeft,  all  concur  in  afferting  that 
the  dull  of  the  anthers  or  tops  of  the  Jlamma , is  entirely 
analogous  to  the femcn  mafculinum  of  animals,  and  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  fecundating  the  feed.  Morland,  however, 
differs  from  Grew,  in  his  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fecundation  in  queftion  is  accomplilhed.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  feen,  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  the  fe- 
cundating dull  did  not  enter  bodily  into  the  ovary  of  the 
plant,  but  operated  its  effeft  by  means  of  fome  fpirituous 
emanations,  or  vivifying  effluvia.  Morland,  on  the  other 
hand,  afferted  that  “the  male  dull  is  a congeries  of  femi- 
nal  plants,  one  ol  which  muft  be  conveyed  through  the 
ftyle  into  every  ovum  or  feed  before  it  can  become  pro- 
lific.” This  hypothefis,  as  the  reader  will  eafily  perceive, 
is  analogous  to  that  of  animal  generation  by  means  of  ani- 
malcules in  femme  mafeulino.  Geoffroy,  in  a memoir  pre- 
lented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  iu  1711  oa 
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the  ftru&ure  and  ufe  of  the  principal  parts  of  flowers,  aflerts, 
that  the  germ,  or  punElum  vita,  is  never  to  be  feen  in  the 
feed,  till  the  anthers  have  (hod  their  dull  : and  that  if  the 
Jiamina  be  cut  out  before  the  anthers  open,  the  feed  will 
either  not  ripen,  or  be  barren  if  it  ripens.  This  laft  is  Ca- 
merarius’s  great  argument  repeated;  a further  illuftration  of 
it  will  be  given  below. 

In  1717  M.  Vaillant  made  fome  very  ingenious  difcove- 
ries  with  refpett  to  the  nature  of  the  fecundating  dull, 
and  the  manner  of  its  exploflon.  He  feems,  fays  an  inge- 
nious French  author,  to  have  been  the  firft  eye-witnefs  of 
this  fecret  of  Nature,  this  admirable  fport  that  pafl’es  in  the 
flowers  of  plants  between  the  organs  of  different  fexes, 
Vaillant  is  entirely  of  Grew’s  opinion,  that  it  is  the  volatile 
fpiritof  the  male  daft,  not  its  grofs  or  bodily  fubltance  that 
enters  the  feeds  ol  plants  : the  flyle,  which  leads  to  the 
cafe  containing  the  feeds,  being  frequently  found  perfe&ly 
folid  and  impenetrable  by  that  fubflance. 

Laflly,  the  ill uflrious  Sir  Charles  Linne  has  completed 
the  dottrine  of  the  fex  of  plants,  by  colletting  all  the  ar, 
guments  in  fupport  of  it  that  can  poflibly  be  advanced,  and 
-by  founding  upon  it  a fyftem,  in  which  all  vegetables  are 
arranged  under  particular  clafles,  diflinguifhed  by  the  num- 
ber and  other  eircumflances  ol  their  Jiamina,  or  male 
organs. 

II,  We  come  now  to  take  a particular  view  of  the  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  the  fexof  plants,  fome  of  which  have  been 
juft  hinted  at  in  the  foregoing  part  pf  this  article.  Thefe  argu- 
ments arife  either  from  a general  view  of  tire  ftru&ure,  pro- 
portion, and  fttuation  of  the  fuppofed  organs  of  generation, 
or  from  experiments  on  thofe  organs.  The  firft  let  ol  argu- 
ments has  been  already  fully  handled  under  the  article  Ae- 
ther a.  Before  I proceed  to  the  other,  I would  beg  leave 
to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  point  ip  difpute  is,  whether 
the  pollen,  or  duft  of  the  tops  of  the  Jiamina , is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  fertilizing  the  feeds  ; or,  whether,  on  the  con- 
trary, good  and  perfect  feeds  may  not  be  produced,  when 
the  pretended  fecundating  duft  is  denied  accefs  to  the  cafe  or 
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VciTel  that  contains  them.  The  fexualifts  maintain  the  former 
proj^ofttion ; the  anti-fexualifts  the  latter. 

Arguments  fer  the  Sex  of  Plant f (tern W from  Experiments  on 

the  pretended  Organs. 

1.  The  leading  argument  for  the  fexes  is,  that  derived 
from  the  cad  rat  ion  or  mutilation  of  the  flowers.  This  is 
e defied  by  gutting  off  the  tops^  of  the  Jlamina  before  they 
have  attained  maturity,  and  difperfed  the  duff  contained 
within  their  fubftance.  “ If,”  fays  Wahlbom,  “ the 
anthers  of  any  plant  which  bears  only  one  flower  are  cut 
off,  and  care  taken  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  any  other  plant 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  the  fruit  proves  abortive.”  This  ob- 
lervation  Linnaeus  particularly  applies  to  the  tulip,  which, 
in  the  circumflances  juft  mentioned,  he  affirms  to  be  always 
productive  of  imperfeft  feeds.  In  like  manner,  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  that,  by  removing  all  the  flowers  of  a 
.melon  plant  that  are  furnifhed  with  Jlamina , we  render  the 
fruit  abortive;  and  that  fuch  abortion  is  occafioned,  not  by 
the  lofs  of  juice  which  the  plant  has  fuilain.ee!  from  caflra- 
tion,  but  by  the  inability  of  the  fruit  to  mature  its  feeds, 
without  the  aflillance  of  the  duff  of  the  Jtamina.  Were  caf- 
t-ration  in  flowers  to  be  always  attended  with  the  effedl  juft 
mentioned,  I fhould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  notwith- 
flanding  fome  plaufible  arguments,  that  even  then  might  be 
urged  againft  it,  that  the  doflrine  of  the  fex  of  plants  was 
eftablifhed  beyond  a doubt.  The  fa£l,  however,  is,  that 
the  experiment  in  queftion  has  been  performed  upon  very 
few  plants,  and,  in  many  inltances,  has  not  been  attended 
with  the  defired  fuccefs. 

Another  argument  for  the  fexes  arifes  from  the  flerility 
of  plants  in  which,  from  excels  of  nourifhinent,  the  jlamina 
are  totally  excluded,  and  degenerate  into  petals.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  full  flowers,  the  feeds  of  which  never  ripen. 
Luxuriance  of  nouri/hment  has  a fimilar  effefl  on  animal# 
in  deifroying  their  generative  faculties. 
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3.  If,  when  the  tops  of  th e.  jlamina.  are  cut  off,  the  duff 
of  a flower  of  a different  fpecies  is  fhaken  over  the  Jligma, 
or  pretended  female  organ,  the  feeds  ripen,  and  produce 
plants,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  the  fecundating 
and  fecundated  fpecies.  Such  plants  too  refemble  mules 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  neither  generate  nor  perfefl 
feeds. 

4.  Another  argument  for  the  fexes  arifes  from  experi- 
ments on  plants  in  which  the  Jlamina  are  produced  on  one 
root,  and  the  feeds  on  another.  Caftration,  we  have  feen, 
fuCceeds  only  in  plants  which  have  the  Jlamina  either  inclofed 
within  the  fame  covers,  or  placed  upon  a different  part  of 
the  fame  plant  with  the  feeds.  In  plants  that  have  the  fup- 
pofed  male  and  female  organs  placed  upon  diftinft  roots 
obtained  from  the  fame  feed,  the  fexualifts  pretend,  that  the 
•impregnation  in  queftion  is  accomplifhed,  as  in  other  plants, 
by  the  duff;  of  the  anthers , which  is  conveyed  by  the  wind, 
or  fome  other  means,  and  fhed  over  the Jligma  of  the  female 
plant:  fuch  plants  being,  for  this  purpofe,  as  they  affirm, 
generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another.  Lin- 
naeus afferts,  that  a female  plant  of  the  rofe-root,  which 
grew  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Upfal,  was  barren  from 
] 702  to  1750,  when  a male  plant  being  brought,  it  produced 
ripe  and  perfedl  feeds.  The  fame  author  relates,  that  the 
genus  clutia  which  had  been  barren  in  mod  of  the  gardens 
in  Holland,  being  found  to  ripen  feeds  at  Leyden,  he  con- 
cluded that  a male  plant  of  that  fpecies  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  upon  flrift  fearch  being  made  for  that  purpofe, 
was  found  in  reality  to  be  the  cafe. 

5.  The  culture  of  palm-trees,  as  related  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  authors,  has  furnifhed  a ftriking  argument  for 
the  fex  of  plants. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  teftimonies  of  Tbeo- 
phraffus,  Pliny,  and  Ariffotle,  on  this  iubjeft,  who  feem, 
howeyer,  to  fpeak  from  the  relations  of  others,  more  than 
from  their  own  proper  knowledge  and  experience.  Kasmp- 
fer,  Profper  Alpinus,  Father  Labat,  Dr.  Haffelquift,  and 
other  pnodern  writers,  have  joined  their  teftimonies  to  thofe 
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delivered  by  the  ancients,  and  agree  in  afTerting,  that  though 
the  date-bearing  palm  may  produce  good  dates,  without  the 
aflillance  of  the  flowering  or  male  palm,  yet,  that  the  date- 
flones,  which  are  the  feed  of  the  plant  in  queflion,  will  not 
grow. 

The  two  laft  authors  having  been  eye-witnefles  of  the 
culture  they  defcribc,  deferve  particular  attention.  “ I 
had  the  pleafure,  (fays  Dr.  Haffelquift,  in  his  journey  to 
Damietta)  of  feeing  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  fights  in 
nature.  A date-bearing,  or  female  palm,  had  put  forth  its 
bloffoms  from  the  fpatha.  I went  to  fee  it,  and  found  a 
gardener,  the  proprietor,  climbing  up  the  tree,  which 
equalled  our  largeft  firs  in  height;  he  had  a bunch  of  male 
flowers,  with  which  he  pozvdered  the  female , and  thus  rendered 
them  fertile."  Again,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Linnaeus,  dated 
from  Alexandria — “ The  firff  thing  I did  after  my  arrival 
in  Egypt,  was  to  fee  the  date-tree,  the  ornament,  and  a great 
part  of  the  riches  of  this  country.  It  had  already  bloffomed, 
but  I had,  nevertheless,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  in  what  man- 
ner the  Arabs  alTift  its  fecundation,  which  is  as  follows. 
When  the  fpadix,  or  receptacle  of  the  palm  bears  female 
flowers,  they  fearch  on  a male  palm  for  a fpadix  which  has 
not  yet  burft,  or  been  protruded  from  its  fheath  (fpatha); 
this  they  open,  take  out  the  fpadix  and  cut  it  lengthvvife  in 
feveral  pieces,  taking  care  not  to  hurt  the  flowers.  A piece 
of  this  fpadix  with  male  flowers  is  put  lengthways  between 
the  fmail  branches  of  the  fpadix  with  female  flowers,  over 
which  is  laid  a palm-leaf.  In  this  fituation,  continues  the 
doffor,  I yet  faw  the  greateft  part  of  the  fpadices  or  heads 
of  flowers  which  bore  their  young  fruit  ; but  the  male 
flowers,  which  were  intermingled  with  the  female,  were 
withered.  The  Arab,  who  informed  me  of  thefe  particu- 
lars, gave  me  likewife  the  following  anecdotes.  Firff,  un- 
lefs  they  wed,  and  fecundate  the  date-tree  in  this  manner, 
it  bears  no  fruit.  Secondly,  they  always  take  the  precau- 
tion to  preferve  fume  unopened  fpatha  with  male  flowers, 
from  one  year  to  another,  to  be  applied  for  this  purpofe,  in 
cafe  the  male  flowers  fhould  mifearry,  or  fuller  damage. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  if  they  pen,,!/  the  fpadite  of  .the  male  flowers  to  hurji 
0f\  cowe  Dut'  U hec°mcs  uf clefs  for  fecundation  : they  mujl  have  Us 
■Virgin-honours,  (thefe  were  the  words  of  the  Arab) 
winch  are  loll  in  the  fame  moment  the  bloffoms  burfl  out 
ot  their  cafe.  The  perf'ou,  therefore,  who  cultivates  date, 
trees,  mujl  he  careful  to  hit  the  proper  time  ,f  afffimg  their 
fecundation , which  is  almojl  the  only  article  in  their  cultivation .” 
I ide  Dr.  HafTelquiit’s  Havels  in  the  Levant,  p.  1 Jg  and 
416.  * 

Father  Labat’s  teftimony  refpeaing  the  fecundation  of 
the  female  palm  by  the  male,  deferves  credit  the  rather,  as 
this  author  profefies  himfelf  ditfatisfied  with  the  doarine  in 
(juellion.  His  words  are  thefe.  “ It  is  pretended  that  the 
date-tree  is  male  and  female;  that  the  male  flowers,  but 
bears  no  fruit,  that  talk  being  left  to  the  female,  which  like- 
wife  proves  barren,  unlefs  it  be  fituated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  at  leak  within  fight,  of  the  male.  I am  forrv,  con- 
tinues that  Reverend  Father,  that  I cannot  fubferibe  to  this 
opinion  of  the  naturalifls,  being  prevented  by  a certain  faff, 
confiding  with  my  own  knowledge,  which  is  direflly  con- 
tradiftory  to  that  opinion.  Near  our  monaftcry  in  Marti- 
mco  is  a date-ti ee  which  bears  fruit,  though  fingle;  whe- 
ther it  is  male  oi  female  I know  not,  but  of  this  I am  cer- 
tain, that  for  more  than  two  leagues  round,  there  was  not 
then,  nor,  as  I am  informed,  ever  had  been  any  tree  of 
the  fame  kind;  whence  we  may,  I think,  reafonably  con- 
clude, that  the  prefence  of  the  male  is  not  fo  neceffary  for 
the  purpofe  of  fecundation  as  naturalifls  pretend.  It  may- 
indeed  be  faid,  that  this  tree,  in  default  of  a male  of  its  own 
fpecies,  availed  itfclf,  like  certain  animals  on  the  coal!  of 
Africa,  of  the  prolific  virtue  of  any  male  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, whether  allied  to  it  or  not.  In  faff,  there  are  fome 
cocoa-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  date-tree,  which, 
in  all  probability,  might  have  performed  the  fun&ion  of  the 
male  palm,  and  rendered  our  female  fruitful.”  Vide  Nouveau 
Voyage  aux  Ifles  de  l’Amerique,  tom.  3,  chap.  2. 

Of  this  conccfhon  of  the  Reverend  Father,  I do  not  mean 
to  avail  mylclf;  becaufe,  I {hall  foon  convince  the  reader, 
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from  that  author’s  own  words,  that  no  fecundation,  of  what- 
ever kind,  had  taken  place  in  the  inftance  in  queftion.  For, 
continues  Labat,  “ the  Jlones  of  the  if  and  date-trees  will  not 
rife ; fo  that  thofe  who  would  raife  palm-trees,  are  obliged 
to  plant  the  Barbary  date-ftones,  which  have  the  germ  or 
puntlum  vitt e neceflary  for  the  production  of  a new  plant. 
Thus  we  fee,  hens  lay  eggs  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
cock  ; but  thefe  eggs  cannot  be  hatched,  or  produce  chickens, 
becaufe  they  have  not  the^fm,  or  pundium  vita,  which  is 
communicated  only  by  the  male,”  This  illuftration  is  ex- 
ceedingly apt,  and  is  indeed  the  very  example  I fhould 
myfelf  have  recurred  to.  It  is  evident  then,  that  though  in 
the  inftance  juft  given,  the  date,  that  is,  the  feed-veffel, 
attained  maturity  ; yet  theftones,  that  is,  the  feeds,  however 
feemingly  ripe,  were  barren,  and  upon  trial,  found  totally 
incapable  of  producing  their  like.  M.  Labat ’s  miftake  con- 
fifts  in  a mifapprehenfion  of  the  term  fruit;  which  is  never 
to  be  underftood  of  the  veflel,  or  cafe  containing  the  feeds, 
but  of  the  feeds  themfelves.  In  the  former  fenfe,  the  fruit 
may  often  attain  maturity,  and  yet  the  feeds  prove  barren. 
This  is  what  happened  to  the  date-tree  of  Father  Labat  ; it 
is  what  happens  in  many  figs,  the  fruit  of  which,  in 
the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  word,  is  merely  the  common 
calyx  of  a number  of  female  flowers  that  line  its  internal 
furface. 

With  refpeft  to  that  part  of  Dr.  Haffelquifl’s  relation, 
which  affirms,  that  the  date-tree,  unlefs  fecundated  by  the 
male,  bears  no  fruit,  we  are  to  underftand  the  term  fruit  in 
its  genuine  acceptation,  of  ripe  and  perfect  feeds.  For  that 
date-trees  which  prove  barren  never  bear  dates,  is  contradicted 
by  the  concurring  teftimony  of  all  the  writers  on  this  fub- 
jeCt.  That  the  dates  are  greatly  meliorated  in  point  of  rich- 
nefs  and  tafle,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  male,  and  that,  when 
folitary  and  barien,  they  are  frequently  apt  to  fall  off,  before 
they  have  attained  perfeCl  maturity,  are  faCls  which  cannot 
be  difputed  ; yet  their  barrcnnefs  does  not  hinder  them  from 
becoming  foft,  yellow,  lufcious  ; in  a word,  of  fhewing  every 
indication  of  perfeCl  ripcnefs,  excepting  that  they  retain  a 
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flight  degree  of  fharpnefs,  which  poffibly  might  be  removed 
by  fecundation. 

G.  Another  argument  fir  the  fexes,  is  derived  from  the 
curious  hufbandry  of  fig-trees,  as  praftifed  to  this  day  in  the 
Levant,  and  known  by  the  name  of  caprification. 

An  ample  defeription  of  this  mode  of  culture  is  given 
under  the  article  Caprificatio,  whither  we  refer  the 
reader. 

7.  If  the  fligma,  or  top  of  the  pointal,  i9  cut  off;  if 
its  moifture  is  abforbed  by  continued  fmoke,  or  long  trafts 
of  rain;  if  fudden  frofls  hinder  the  anthers  from  opening, 
or  violent  rains  dilute  and  carry  off  their  duff  : in  all,  or 
any  of  thefe  cafes,  no  fecundation,  fay  the  fexualifls,  will 
enfue,  and  the  fruit  is  diminifhed,  both  in  point  ot  quantity 
and  quality.  Abortions  of  this  kind  are  frequently  obferved 
in  the  cherry,  almond,  peach,  plum,  apricot,  apple,  and 
pear  tiees,  vines,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  wheat,  when  there 
are  long  uninterrupted  trafts  of  rain  at  the  time  of  their 
iloweiing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  air  is  dry  and  ferene 
during  that  feafon,  the  crop  is  both  excellent  and  abundant. 

“ Moft  flowers,  faysWahlbom,  expand  themfelves  dur- 
mg  the  influence  of  a burning  fun,  but  clofe  at  night  and 
in  moilt  weather,  left  the  water  fliould  dilute,  and  wafh  off 
the  powder  of  the  flamina,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  im- 
pregnating the  feeds;  but  that  operation  once  effected,  the 
.flowers  no  longer  contraft  as  formerly  at  nights,  nor  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  heavy  rains.”  He  adds,  “ that  rye, 

: wheat,  many  grades  and  plantains,  thruft  out  their  anthers 
when  in  flower,  on  pretty  long  flamina,  and  thus  expofe 
the- inclofed  powder  to  be  wafhed  away  by  the  rains.  The 
confequence  is,  that  the  florets  fo  caflrated  prove  abortive ; 
and  this  abortion  taking  place  in  any  of  the  efculent  graffes, 
creates  a fcarcity. 

Laflly,  another  argument  for  the  fexes,  is  derived  from 
:the  difpofition  ot  fome  aquatic  plants  to  flower  only  above 
ithe  water.  “ The  contrivance  of  Nature,”  fays  Gefncr, 
“ is  truly  admirable  in  the  flowers  of  aquatic  plants  which 
are  furnifhed  with  the  fecundating  duff.  At  the  time  of 
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flowering,  the  flowers  being  fpecifically  lighter  than  the 
water,  are  carried  above  its  furface,  that  the  fecundation 
may  be  performed  in  the  air,  and  the  generating  fubflance 
may  not  be  diluted  by  the  water.” 

Water-lily,  marlh-aloe,  vallifneria , pond-weed,  and  frog’s 
bit,  furnifti  familiar  examples  of  the  circumftance  alluded 
to.  There  are,  however,  leveral  plants,  particularly  triple- 
headed pond-weed,  nippia,  ifoetes,  duck  meat,  wrack  or 
fea-weed,  and  ceratophyllum,  which  flower  under  the  water, 
either  becaufc  the  duff  of  the Jiamina,  and  the  moifture  of  the 
Jtigma,  are  of  fuch  a nature  as  not  to  be  affe&ed  or  altered  by 
it;  or,  that  the  former  acts  only  bv  a fubtle  vapour,  ana- 
logous to  the  atmofphere  of  electrical  bodies. 

III.  The  arguments  againfl  the  fexes  of  plants,  which  come 
now  to  be  confidered,  are  collected  by  the  ingenious  Profef- 
1'or  Al/ton,  in  his  Tyrocinium  Botanicum,  and  in  a Differ- 
tation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  to  be  found  in  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  Effays.  The  Doc- 
tor’s method  is  to  ftate,  from  different  authors,  the  fcveral 
fafis  that  are  adduced  in  fupport  of  the  doftrine ; and  then 
to  refute  it  by  another  fet  of  faffs  direftly  contradi&ory  in 
their  nature  to  the  former.  In  profecuting  this  method,  he 
is  frequently  betrayed  into  an  acrimony  of  expreflion  little 
fuitedto  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  a philofophical  difeuflion. 
He  terms  the  refined  and  ingenious  Sexual  Syllem  of  Lin- 
meus  a hideous  fupajlruBure  ; and  his  analogies  between 
plants  and  animals  fulfome  and  objeene  ; and  though  he  is  at 
every  turn  complimenting  him  with  “ the  julflycelebrated 
Linnaeus,  the  prince  of  modern  botaniffs,”  and  fuch  like 
epithets  ; yet  he  fcruples  not  to  affert,  that  he  has  done  much 
more  prejudice  than  good  to  fcience,  and.  that,  in  fine,  his 
method  in  botany  is  worfethan  no  method  at  all.  Withthefe 
abatements,  the  Differtation  on  the  Sexes  is  a fcnfible  and 
Ipirited  performance  ; and,  whilft  it  difeovers  the  author 
fuperior  to  vulgar  prejudices  and  errors,  tfjfplays  :a  laudable-, 
averfion  to  new  hypothefes  in  philofophy,  that  do  not  to  him 
appear  properly  fuppprted  by  rcafon  and  faff.  , 

The  objections  to  Linnaeus’s  arguments,  from  the' fitua- 

tion 
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.ion  and  proportion  of  the  organ,,  are  poor, In  antl  erifl.ng; 

he  Ms,  mentioned  by  that  author,  whether  condufive  or 

” . ‘ Cma'fy  “T : and-  if ««'.  to  call  them  in  queftbn, 

mem  ‘ iTc"  V '°  lmP°rti»toe  in  the  fcale  of  argu- 

dnwn  f tamC  ™y',  gCnCTai’  be  faid  of  the  ®gument 
d aw„  from  the  cotnctdence  in  point  of  tune,  of  th , 

Jtigma . though,  m fomc  particular  inltances,  as  fpi- 
nach,  mercury,  hemp,  maiae,  and  juniper,  the  /lamina 
commonly  Uted  their  dull  before  th e Jligmata  or  fuppofed 
lernale  organs  have  attained  maturity. 

“ In  plants  which  have  the  Jlumina  and  feeds  on  diftinft 
oots,  the  flowers,  (ays  Linnaeus,  generally  come  out  before 
he  leaves  left  the  latter  Ihould  cover  the  female  organ,  and 
prevent  the  accefs  of  the  fertilizing  dull.'’  Willow  and 
poplar  are  adduced  as  examples.  In  thefe  inftances,  the 
, 1 is  certainly  as  reprefented  by  the  learned  author  j and 
L|C  a%ned  I°r  Jt>  however  imaginary,  is  ingenious. 

„ Alflon  finds  Sreat  }auIt  with  Linnaeus  for  qualifying  his 
allegations  with  a generally.  General  affirmations  are,  in  my 
opinion,  highly  proper  in  difquifitions  of  this  kind,  where 
the  fubjcSs  are  fo  numerous,  that  a feparate  examination  of 
each  is  impra&icable. 

The  argument  for  the  fexes  from  caflration  is  attempted 
to  be  refuted  in  two  different  ways.— 1.  Suppofing  its  effeft 
to  be  uniformly  as  reprefented  by  Linmeus,  and  the  fexualifls, 
it  does  not  follow,  fays  Alflon,  that  the  ufe  of  the  powder  of 
th zjlamina  in  fecundating  the  feeds  is  clearly  demonftrated  : 
as  wounds  in  a neceffary  part  of  the  plant,  together  with  the 
lofs  of  juice  iffuing  from  them,  may  well  account  for  the 
confequent  barrennefs  and  abortion  of  the  feeds.  Malpighi 
affirms,  that  he  produced  a fomewhat  fimilar  effeft  on  the 
feed*  of  tulip,  by  plucking  off  the  petals  before  their  ex- 
panfion.  But,  2,  fays  Alflon,  there  is  reafon  to  deny  the 
ia£L  In  Geoffrpy’s  Experiment  on  Maize,  foine  of  the 
eais  ripened  a few  feeds,  although  the  Jiamitux  were  entirely 
cut  out  before  the  opening  of  the  anthers.  An  expert 
ment  of  theJaxtta  Jdad. . ^perform  e.tj  -by  -Dr.  Alflon  himfclf, 
beferves  attention.  “ Qbfervijig,”  fays  be,  “ one  year,  two 

9 “ ftrong 
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,l  ftrong  tulips  growing  together,  in  an  inclofure  furrounded' 
“ with  a tall  and  thick  quickfet  hawthorn-hedge,  I cut 
“ down  two  or  three  more  tulips,  which  flood  at  home  dif- 
“ teince  from  them,  fo  as  to  leave  none  without  that  inclo- 
“ fure,  fave  the  two  I mentioned  ; out  of  thefe,  gently 
“ opening  the  petals,  I plucked  all  the  Jlamina  with  their 
" apices  ftill  entire.  The  confequence  of  this  too  rude  caf- 
" tration  was  a confiderable  extravafation  of  the  juices  ir>-, 
“ the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  a fudden  decay  of  the 
“ ovarium  or  fruit,  which  never  increa fed,  but  turned  yellow, 
**  fhrunk  and  withered.  In  order  to  difcover  whether  this 
“ abortion  was  owing  to  the  wounds,  or  to  the  want  of  the 
“ duft  of  the  apices,  I fuffered  thefe  two  tulips  to  remain  in 
“ the  place  where  they  were;  and  next  feafon,  having  ob- 
“ ferved  the  fame  precaution  that  no  other  tulip  fhould  flower 
**  within  the  inclofure,  I opened  the  petals,  and  took  out 
“ carefully,  not  the  ftamina,  but  only  all  the  apices,  which 
.**  prevented  any  fenfible  bleeding  of  the  parts.  This  more 
“ gentle  caftration,  they  bore  perfefilly  well  ; the  ovarium 
“ fuffered  nothing  in  either  of  them,  but  increafed  and  came 
“ to  maturity,  quite  full  of  feeds.” 

Thefe  experiments,  fo  far  from  refuting  the  doflrine  of 
the  fexes,  feem,  in  my  opinion,  to  confirm  it.  For  though 
both  Geoffroy  and  Alffon  affirm  that  the  fruit  ripened  and 
was  filled  with  feeds,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  thefe  feeds 
were  ripe  or  capable  of  vegetation.  The  fame  thing  pof- 
fibly  happened  to  thefe  plants,  as  to  the  date-tree  of  Father 
Labat,  which  bore  ripe  dates,  the  ftones  of  which,  however, 
never  rofe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  experiment  juft  recited 
is  imperfetfl  an^l  inconclufive  becaufe  totally  filent  on  that 
head. 

The  next  fet  of  arguments  againft  the  fexes  is  derived 
from  experiments  on  plants  which  have  the  pretended  male 
and  female  organs  of  generation  placed  apart  on  diftinci 
roots.  Camerarius  relates  that,  in  the  courfe  of  his  expe- 
riments, he  obferved  the  female  plants  of  fpinach,  mercury, 
and  hemp,  which  had  been  placed  without  the  reach  of  the 
male,  produce  ripe  and  perfetl  feeds ; a-  circurnflancc  which, 
* as 
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,85  \ alentim  obfciv.es,  made  Cameranus  exprcfs  lumfelf 
with  doubt  of  the  do&nne  of  the  fexes,  of  which  he  had 
been  a flrenuous  advocate.  The  following  experiments  of 
Dr.  Allton  upon  the  fame  plants,  if  faithfully  narrated,  bid 
fairer  to  be  decifive  on  this  fubjeft,  than  half  the  refined 
and  ingenious  arguments  of  his  opponent. 

In  fpiing,  1/07,  fays  the  dodor,  “ I transplanted  three 
fcts  of  the  common  fpinach,  long  before  it  could  be 
known  whether  they  were  flowering  or  feed-bearing  plants, 
fiom  a little  bed  on  which  they  were  raifed,  into  a place 
“ of  the  garden,  full  eighty  yards  diftant,  and  almoft  dired- 
ly  fouth ; there  being  two  hawthorn  and  three  holly 
“ hedges,  all  pretty  thick  and  tall,  between  them  and  their 
“ feed-bed,  and  no  other  fpinach  in  the  garden;  all  the  three 
“ proved  fertile  plants,  and  ripened  plenty  of  feeds.  I 
“ fowed  them,  they  grew,  and  profpered  as  well  as  any. 
“ fpinach-feed  poffibly  could  do. 

The  fame  year,  a few  plants  of  the  common  hemp,* 
“ which  I had  raifed  for  a fpecimen  from  the  feed,  being 
“ accidentally  deflroyed  when  very  young ; and  finding 
“ afterwards,  about  the  end  of  June,  a pretty  flrong,  but; 
“ late  plant  of  hemp,  growing  by  itfelf,  I caufed  great  care 
“ to  be  taken  of  it,  there  not  being  that  year  any  hemp  raifed* 
“ within  a mile  of  it  that  I could  find.  This  plant  grew 
“ luxuriantly;  and,  though  bad  weather  in  the  autumn  made 
me  pluck  it  up  a little  too  foon,  yet  I got  about  thirty  good 
“ feeds  from  it,  which,  the  fucceeding  fpring,  produced  as 
“thriving  male  and  female  plants,  as  if  the  “mother  hemp 
“ had  flood  furrounded  with  males.” 

It  is,  I confefs,  a matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  for  the 
Sexualifls  to  elude  the  force  ol  the  conclufion  manifcftly 
deducible  from  the  fefult  of  thefe  experiments,  and  to  ex- 
plain in  a manner  that  fhall  be  fatisfadory  to  their  opponents, 
how,  on  their  favourite  principle,  in  the  total  abfence  of 
male  plants,  feeds  ffiould  be  produced  in  great  abundance , 
which  not  only  fecmiugly  ripened,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  date- 
tree  of  Father  Labat,  but  attained  fuch  perfed  maturity,  as 
to  be  capable  of  vegetation,  and  adually  to  vegetate.  By 
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his  touchftone,  indeed,  we  are  to  try  the  intrinfic  value  of 
evcr>  exPe)iment  which  has  the  determination  of  the  prefent 
problem  for  its  objett  : and  it  is  only  in  confequence  of  a 
fenes  of  experiments  of  the  fame  kind,  undertaken  without 
prejudice,  accurately  condufted,  well  authenticated,  and 
tried  by  the  teft  juft  mentioned,  that  the  do&rine  of  the  fex 

of  plants  rnuft  ultimately  ftand  or  fall.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  (and  the  caution  cannot  be  too  often  repeated) 
that  plants  feem  only  to  ripen  feeds  without  the  affif- 
tance  of  the  pulvis  antherarum  ; thofe  feeds,  to  be  perfeft, 
and  to  render  the  argument  conclufive,  mull  contain  the 
embryo  of  a new  plant,  which,  upon  being  lodged  in  the 
foil,  will  unfold  itfelf,  and  produce  an  individual  in  every 
refpeft  fimilar  to  its  parent  vegetable.  For  want  of  this 
neceffary  teft,  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  M.  Tourne- 
fort  s afTertion  of  a female  hop  which  produced  ripe  fruit 
every  year,  in  the  king’s  garden  at  Paris,  although  no 
male  of  that  fpecies  was  to  be  found  within  many  miles  of 
it.  For,  without  enquiring  with  Wahlbom,  whether  the 
cones  of  the  hop  be  a calyx  ora  feed-veffel,  which,  I think, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prefent xqueftion,  I affirm  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  from  Tournefort’s  Narration, 
that  the  feeds  which  he  pretends  were  produced  by  this  plant,’ 
made  any  efforts  towards  vegetation,  or,  indeed,  that  any 
trials  were  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  author  is  quite 
fiient  on  this  head  ; and  hence  the  argument  that  has  been 
erected  upon  his  affertion  is  totally  inconclufive. 

The  argument  for  the  fexes  from  the  culture  of  palm- 
trees  has  never  received  a fatisfaftory  anfwer.  Father  La- 
bat  s tellimony,  which  Alfton  oppofes  to  the  clear  and 
pointed  evidences  of  other  authors,  makes,  as  we  have  feen 
dire&ly  againfl  him. 

As  to  Herodotus’s  affertion  that  the  date-trees,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Babylon,  were  fecundated  by  means  of  gnats 
which,  lodging  ,n  the  fruit  of  the  male  palm,  iffued  from  it, 
and  entered  into  that  ot  the  female,  it  is  direflly  contradiaed 
by  the  authority  of  every  author,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
who  has  treated  of  the  culture  of  palm-trees : and,  if  true 
would  but  reduce  that  culture  to  the  head  of  capnfication, 
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which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  for 
the  fexes  that  can  poflibly  be  advanced. 

The  differences  among  the  authors  who  treat  of  the  fecun- 
dation of  date-trees,  with  refpeft  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  fertilizing  duff  is  conveyed  to  the  female,  and  the  con- 
fequences  of  their  fterility,  are  much  infilled  upon  by  Alflon. 
But  thefe  differences  prove  nothing ; fmce  the  authors  in 
queflion  all  agree  in  this,  that  the  dates,  to  be  fecundated, 
muff  have  the  affiffance  of  the  pulvis  antherarum  of  the 
flowering  palm. 

The  laft  argument  I fhall  mention  is  drawn  from  a com- 
parative view  of  the  nature  ot  feeds  and  buds.  The  fmall- 
eft  fenfible  particle  of  every  plant,  fays  Alflon,  after 
Malpighi,  is  organized  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  whole. 
Hence,  if  planted  in  the  ground,  each  piece  would  proba- 
bly, in  progrefs  of  vegetation,  become  a plant  in  every 
refpeft  fimilar  to  the  parent  vegetable.  Hence,  likewife, 
many  plants  are  better  and  more  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
layers,  off-fets,  germs  or  buds,  than  by  feeds.  Hence, 
garlick,  onions,  leeks,  tulips,  and  lilies,  frequently  carry 
germs  or  cloves  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  as  well  as  at  their 
roots  under  ground.  A bud  is  the  compendium  or  rudi- 
ment of  a plant  which  only  wants  the  power  of  extending 
or  unfolding  its  parts.  But  feeds  contain,  likewife,  the 
primordia plantarum  ; buds,  therefore,  contain  the  moft  effen- 
tial  parts  of  feeds,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  living  foetus  differs  from  the  egg.  In  this  view, 
buds  are  nothing  elfe  than  feeds  in  a more  perfeft  flate,  or 
in  a higher  ftage  of  vegetation.  Now  fince  buds  are  co- 
pioufly  produced  by  numberlefs  plants,  and  olten  breakout 
of  the  fmoother  part  of  fhe  bark,  efpecially  of  pruned  trees; 
and,  flnee  the  fmallcff  part  of  a plant  may  be  made  to  grow, 
and  emit  gems,  whether  it  be  naturally  fertile  or  barren, 
male,  female  or  hermaphrodite  ; — why,  continues  the  Doftor, 
may  not  feeds,  which  are  only  a more  imperfeft  kind  of 
buds,  be  produced,  without  the  affiftance  ot  the  pulvis  an- 
. iherarum , or  the  intervention  of  any  mode  of  generation 
whatever  ? 

This 
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This  argument  js  piaufible,  but  cannot  overturn  the  direft 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  fexes  that  has  been  already  flated. 

I am  far,  however,  from  witting  to  obtrude  my  opinion 
upon  the  reader,  or  improperly  influence  his  belief.  The 
puncipal  fafts  on  both  fides  of  this  curious  and  important 
que  ion  he  before  him ; it  belongs  to  him  to  effimate  their 
credibility  and  weight,  and  to  determine  accordingly. 

pinions,  if  founded  in  truth,  as  they  cannot  be  overturned 
by  fophifms,  fo  neither  can  they  fuffer  from  the  minuteli  ex- 
amination. On  the  contrary,  if  eflablifhed  in  error,  an  ex  aft 
and  impartial  fcrutiny  is  the  molt  probable  means  of  remov- 
es the  deception,  by  detefting  their  falfhood.  ' 

MLIQUA,  a fpecies  of  pod,  in  which  the  feeds  are  alter- 
nately  fixed  to  either  future  or  joining  of  the  valves ; in 
his  it  differs  from  the  leaner:,  which  has  its  feeds  attached 
to  one  future  only.  This  kind  of  fced-vefTel,  which  -is 
found  in  all  the  crofs-fhaped  flowers  of  Tournefort,  or  tetra- 
ynamia  oi  Linnaeus,  is  diflinguifhed,  by  the  la fi  author 
after  Ray,  from  its  form,  into Jiliqua  properly  fo  called,  and 
Jihcula,  or  littl cfihqua.  The  former  is  much  longer  than 
broad  as  in  muilard,  radifh,  rocket,  wall-flower,  lady’s 
mock,  and  water-crefs.  The  latter  is  almoft  round  the 
longitudinal  and  tranfverfe  diameters  being  nearly  as 

m l.onefly  mad- wort,  ttepherd’s-purfe,  feurvy-grafs,  candy- 
. tuft,  and  fome  other  crols-fhaped  flowers.  This  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  fruit  is  the  foundation  of  the  two  orders 
m Linnaeus's  elafs  luradynamia,  which  correfponds  to  the 
frucijormes  of  Tournefort,  and ftlijmfx  of  Ray. 

The  feeds  within  both  f,liqua  and  fdiada  are  attached  as 
to  a placenta,  to  the  futures  or  joining  of  the  valves,  ’ by 
means  of  a hnal  thread  or  foot-flalk,  which  performs  the 
office  of  the  umbilical  rope. 

°iiiqu» a podj  the  name  °f  a dafs  ^ 
vlonfon  Heimannus,  Ray,  and  Royen’s  Methods,  con- 

fi  fmg  of  plants  which  have  a ftUqua  for  thei/  feed. 

vefTcl.  Of  kind  are  the  crofs-fhaped  flowers  of  Tourne. 

ort,  and  tetradymmia  or  plants  having  flowers  with  four 

long  arid  two  fhort  flamina  of  Linnarus. 
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SlLiQUOSA  is,  likewife,  the  name  of  the  thirty -nrnth- 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  con- 
fifting  of  plants  which  have  the  general  character  juft  men- 
tioned. 

Lift  of  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order. 

SECTION  I. 

Cr of s ft  japed  Floivers  with  long  Pods,  (fill  qua). 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 


A ralis. 

— 

— 

Baftard  tower-muftard. 

B rafftc  a, 
Bunias. 

" 

Cabbage,  turnip,  rape. 

Cardamine, 

■ 

— 

Ladies-frfiock. 

Cheiranthus , 

— 

— 

Stock,  wall -flower. - 

Crarnbe, 

— 

— 

Sea  cabbage. 

Dentaria , 

— 

— 

Tooth-wort. 

Eryfimum, 

Heliophila. 

— 

— 

Hedge-muftard. 

Hefperis , 

— 

— — 

Rocket,  queen’s  July-flower 
or  dame’s  violet. 

jfaiis. 

— 

. — 

Woad. 

Rapkanus , 
Ricotia. 



- — 

Radifh. 

Sinapis, 

— 

— 

Muftard. 

Sifymbriutn, 



— 

Water-crefs. 

Xurritis, 



— 

Tower-muftard. 

s 

E C T 

I O N II., 

Crofs-Jhapect  Flowers  with  Jhort  round  Pods  (filiculaX 


Alyffum,  > — 

— Mad-wort. 

Anujlatica , — 

— Rofe  of  Jericho. 

Bifcutella, 

— Buckler-muftard.' 

Clypeola,  — » 

— Treacle-muftard. 

Cochlearia,  — 

— Scurvy^grafs,  or  fpoon-*vrort.* 

Draba,  — 

— Whitlow-grafs. 

Iberis,  ■ — ' 

— Candy-tuft,  or  fciatica-crefs. 

Lcpidiunif  — 

— Dittander,  or  pepper-wort. 

• 

2 Lunaria, 

Linnaean  Genera. 

Englif)  Names. 

Lnnaria , 

— 

— Satin-flower,  honefty,  or 
moon-wort. 

Myagrum, 
Pelt  aria. 

“ 

— Gold  of  pleafure. 

Subularia, 

— 

— Rough-leaved  alyffon. 

Phlafpi, 

r— — 

— Mithridate  - muftard,  fhep- 
herd’s  purfe. 

Vella, 

— 

Spanifh-crefs. 

Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order . 

This  order  chiefly  furnifhes  biennial  and  perennial  herbs 
of  an  irregular  figure;  brajfica,  fea-cabbage,  Spanifh-crefs, 
and  fome  fpecies  of  flock  and  thlafpi,  form  ever-green  fhrubs 
of  a round  and  beautiful  figure. 

The  Roots  are  long,  branched,  crooked,  and  fibrous. 
Thofe  of  turnip  and  radifh  are  fucculent  and  flefhy.  In 
tooth- wort,  they  appear  jointed. 

The  Stems  and  young  branches  are  cylindric. 

The  Leaves,  which  differ  in  point  of  form,  being  forne- 
times  fimple,  fometimes  winged,  are  generally  placed  alter- 
nate. In  a fpecies  ot  thlafpi  with  a red  flower,  and  a peren- 
nial fpecies  of  moon- wort,  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flalk  and  branches  are  oppofite. 

From  the  arm-pits  of  the  leaves  of  a fpecies  of  treacle- 
muflard,  iffues  a large,  erett  thorn.  The  plant  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  fhrubby  prickly  alyffon. 

The  Flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  in  the  greater 
number,  difpofed  in  a fpike  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 
They  are  eafijy  rendered  double  by  culture. 

The  Flower-cup  is  compofed  of  four  leaves,  which 
are  oblong,  hollow,  blunt,  bunched  at  the  bafe,  and  fall 
with  the  flower.  Thefe  leaves  are  fometimes  ereft,  as  in 
Spanifh-crefs,  radifh,  hedge-muftard,  flock,  cabbage,  rocket, 
and  tooth-wort  ; fometimes  fpread  horizontally,  as  in  muf- 
fard,  water-crefs,  woad,  and  lady’s-fmock. 

Flic  Petals,  which  are  four  in  number,  fpread  at  top 
and  are  difpofed  like  a crofs ; whence  the  narrje  of  crofs- 
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fhaped  flowers,  by  which  Tourneforthas  defined  this  natural 
prder;  a characleriftical  mark  which,  becaufe  more  obvi- 
ous, is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  that  derived  from  the 
inequality  of  the  (lamina. 

The  claws,  or  lower  part  of  the  petals,  arc  ereft,  flat,  awl- 
draped,  and  forpewhat  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  upper 
part  wideqs  outwards.  In  candy-tuft,  the  petals  are  unequal, 
the  two  outermoft  being  much  larger  than  the  other  two. 
A fpecies  of  lady  s- knock,  the  cardamine  impaiiens  of  Lin- 
naeus, as  hkewife  the  lepidium  ruderale  of  the  fame  author, 
want  the  petals. 

The  Stamina  are  fix  in  number,  two  of  which  are  of 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  the  remaining  four  fomewhat 
longer,  but  Ihorter  than  the  petals.  Upon  the  circumftance 
of  the  inequality  of  the  (lamina,  combined  with  their  num- 
ber, is  founded  the  clafs  tetradynamia  of  the  Sexual  Method, 
which  contains  all  the  crofs-fhaped  flovyers. 

The  Anthers  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  pointed,  thicker 
at  the  bafe,  and  erefil.  In  a fpecies  of  Spanifh-crefs,  the 
vella  pjeudo-cytljus  of  Linnaeus,  the  four  longer  filaments  are 
caftrated,  or  want  tops.  Some  fpecies  of  dittander  have 
only  two  (lamina  ; a Virginian  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus 
has  three.  1 he  two  lelfcr  filaments  in  mad-wort  are  indent- 
ed at  the  bafe  ; in  which  circumftance  conftfls  the  effentigl 
character  of  the  genus.  In  a fpecies  of  lady’s- knock,  the 
cardamine  hirjuta  of  Linnaeus,  the  two  1 offer  (lamina  are 
generally  wanting.  In  fea-cabbage,  each  of  the  longer 
filaments  is  divided  at  top  into  two  parts;  the  anthers  being 
placed  upon  the  outermoft  branfch. 

Betwixt  the  Jlamina  in  plants  of  this  order,  are  generally 
lodged  one,  two,  or  four  round  greenifh  knots,  which  in 
fome  genera  are  fo  fmall  as  to  elude  the  fight.  Thefe  knots, 
called  by  Linnaeus  Glanihjl a,  NectarifeR/E,  andufed 
by  that  author  as  an  eftentia]  charafiler  in  diferiminating  the 
genera,  feem  to  be  prominences  of  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower,  occafioned  by  the  (lamina  being  deeply  lodged  in  its 
fubftance.  I his  opinion  feems  more  probable,  as  in  treacle, 
jnuftard,  rough-Jeaved  alyfton,  gold-pf-pleafure,  and  fome 
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others,  which  have  the  (lamina  (lightly  attached  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  receptacle,  no  knots  or  glands  are  obferved. 
In  baflard  tower-muflard,  the  knots  in  quedion  are  placed 
betwixt  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  to  which  they  feem  appen- 
dages or  ears.  In  the  greater  number  they  are  feated  be- 
tween, or  clofe  to,  the  ltamina,  particularly  the  two  (horter 
ones,  to  the  bafe  of  which  they  are  (aliened. 

The  Seed-bud  is  (ingle,  and  (lands  upon  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower.  The  Jiyle,  which  is  either  cylindric,  or  flat 
like  a fcale,  is  of  the  length  o(  the  four  longer  (lamina  in 
the  plants  of  the  fecond  order;  in  thofe  of  the  firft,  it  is 
v§ry  fhort,  or  even  wanting.  It  accompanies  the  feed-bud 
to  its  maturity.  The jVigma  or  fummit  of  the  ftyle  is  blunt ; 
and  fometimes,  as  in  (lock  and  rocket,  deeply  divided  into 
two  parts. 

The  Seed-vesse l is  a long  pod  in  plants  of  the  fird 
feftion  ; a fhort  and  round  one,  in  thofe  of  the  fecond. 
Either  fort  has  two  valves  or  external  openings,  and  in  a 
great  many  genera,  the  fame  number  of  internal  cavities, 
the  partition  of  which  proje&s  at  the  top  beyond  the  valves. 
In  a fpecies  of  gold-of-pleafure,  the  myagrum  monofper- 
mum  latifolium  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  there  are  three  cells,  two 
of  which,  being  thofe  next  the  top  ot  the  pod,  prove 
abortive  ; the  remaining  cell  at  the  bafe  contains  a Angle 
feed.  In  radilh,  the  pods  arc  jointed ; in  hedge  muftard, 
fquare. 

The  Seeds  are  roundifh,  final],  and  attached  alternately 
by  a (lender  thread  to  both  futures  or  joinings  of  the  valves. 

Thefe  plants  have  a watery,  (harp,  lixivial  tafle,  and  are 
charged  with  a fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  is  drawn  from  them 
by  burning,  and  being  diddled,  without  any  addition,  pro- 
duces a volatile  alkali. 

Mod  of  the  plants  in  queflion  have  a dinking  fmell. 
Eryftmum  alliaria , and  a fpecies  ot  thlafpi,  lined  Arongly  of 
garlick. 

With  refpefl  to  their  virtues,  they  are  attenuating,  de- 
terfive,  diuretic,  and  antifcorbutic.  Thefe  qualities,  how- 
ever, are  mod  eminently  pofl'efl’ed  by  the  live  plants;  when 
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dried,  they  either  entirely  difappear,  or  are  greatly  dirai- 
nilhed. 

Applied  externally,  thefe  plants  are  ufeful  in  difeafes  of 
the  {kin,  as  itch  and  leprofy. 

SOLUM  plantarum.  The  natural  foil  of  plants.  Each 
fpecies  of  plant  affefts  a particular  foil  in  preference  to  every 
other.  In  the  culture  of  plants,  therefore,  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  have  a diflinft  knowledge  of  their  foil 
and  loca  natalia,  that  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  earth  in 
which  they  are  cultivated  may  be  made  to  approach, 
as  near  as  poflible,  to  that  in  which  they  fpontaneoufly 
grew. 

This  fubjeft  then,  as  is  evident,  pertains  more  pronerly 
to  gardening  than  botany.  To  the  former,  indeed,  it  ferves 
as  a proper  and  fohd  foundation  ; in  the  latter  it  is  merely  a 
curious  fpeculation,  which,  however,  cannot  fail,  if  pro- 
perly handled,  of  affording  inftruftion  as  well  as  amufe- 
ment. 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  ingenious  conjeftures  bn  this 
fubjeft,  to  the  head  Adumbration  es  in  Linnteus’s  Philo- 
fophia  Botanic  a.,  * 

SPADICEUS  fos,  (from  fpadix) ; an  aggregate  flower,  in 
which  the  receptacle  is  inclofed  within  a fpatha  or  {heath 
that  is  common  to  many  florets.  This  term,  ufed  by  the 
ancients  only  of  palms,  is  extended  by  Linnaeus  to  all 
flowers  which,  like  narciflus,  calla,  dracontium,  pothos, 
arum,  and  zoftera,  are  protruded  from  that  fpecies  of  com- 
mon calyx  called  a fpatha  or  fheath. 

SPADIX,  anciently  figmfied  the  receptacle  of  the  palms. 
It  is  now  ufed  to  exprefs  every  flower-ftalk  that  is  protruded 
out  of  a fpatha  or  {heath. 

The  fpadix  of  the  palms  is  branched  ; that  of  all  other 
plants,  Ample.  This  laft  cafe  admits  of  fome  variety.  In 
dalla,  dracontium  and  pothos,  the  florets  cover  it  on  all  Aides  ; 
in  arum , they  are  difpofed  on  the  lower  part  only  ; and  in 
zoftera,  on  one  fide. 

SPAT  HA,  a fheath ; a fpecies  of  calyx  which  burfls 
lengthways,  and  protrudes  a flalk  fupporting  one  or  more 
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flowers,  which  commonly  have  no  perianthium  or  proper 
flower-cup. 

Tiie  fpatha  opens  on  one  fide,  from  bottom  fq  top,  and 
ccnfifls  either  of  one  piece,  as  in  narciffus,  fnow-drop,  and 
the  'eater  number  of  fpathaceous  plants;  of  two,  as  in 
ioe  ; or  of  a number  of  fcales  laid  over  one  another 
hke  tiles,  as  in  plantain-tree. 

SPATHACEdE  (from fpatha , a fheathj  the  name  of  the 
ninth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method, 
conlifling  of  plants  whofe  flowprs  are  protruded  from  a 
Jpatha  or  Iheath. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order . 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englifh  Names. 


Allium , — 

— --  Garlick,  onion,  &c. 

Amaryllis , — ■ 

— - Lily-daffodil. 

Bulbocodium. 

Colcbicum , — » 

— ■ Meadow-faffron. 

Crinum . — - 

— Afphodel-lily. 

Galanthus , «— 

— • Snow -drop. 

Gethyllis, 

Hcemanthus,  • — ■ 

— Blood -flower. 

Leucoium , — • 

— Greater  fnow-drop.- 

Narciffus , — 

— Daffodil. 

fancratium,  — 

— Sea  daffodil. 

Thefe  plants  are  nearly  allied  in  habit  and  ftru&ure  to  the 
liliaceous  plants,  from  which  they  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  fpatha  or  Iheath  out  of  which  their  flowers  are 
protruded.  Vide  CorONARWE, 

* SP1CA,  properly  an  ear  ol  corn,  a fpike’;  a mode  of 
flowering,  in  which  the  flowers  are  ranged  alternately  upon 
both  Tides  of  a Ample  common  llower-ltalk.  The  term  is 
exemplified  in  arum,  American  night-fhade,  pepper,  and 
feveral  of  the  graffes.  The  flowers  in  a fpike  are  feated 
Immediately  upon  the  flalk,  without  any  partial  foot-ffalk, 
in  which  it  chflers  from  the  racemus  or  duffer.  A fpike  is 
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faid  to  be  (ingle-rowed  (fpkajeamda)  w.hcn  ,he  flowers 
are  all  turned  towards  one  fide,  as  in  Jatlyli,  c,„„f«nii',  ■ 

double-rowed  (fp.ca  diJKcha)  when,  they  look  to  both  (ides 
or  itand  two  ways. 

SPrNA,  a thorn  ; a fpecies  of  armature  oroffenfive  wea- 
pon, protruded  from  the  wood  of  the  plant,  3n(|,  t,lererorCj 

of  a flronger  and  harder  nature  than  prickles,  which  are 
detached  portions  of  the  bark. 

. T1’0'"  ^ e“hCr  (implc’  as  in  moft  P]antsi  double,  as 
in  homed  acacia  ; or  triple,  as  in  another  fpecies  of  acacia 
hence  termed  tnple-thorned. 

Spines  are  protruded  either  from  the  ftem  and  branches 

r fhT’,Pear,'plU,B’  and  oranSe_trees » from  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves,  ,as  in  falfe  acacia;  from  the  leaves 

lemfelves,  as  in  aloe,  American  aloe,  Adam’s  needle 

holly,  manchineel,  carlme-thiftle,  artichoke,  bear’s-breech 

jumper,  milk-wort,  butcher’s-broom,  and  fea-pink  ; from 

tie  ribs  of  the  leaves,. as  in  feveral  of  the  night-fhades  • 

rom  the  calyx,  as  in  thiftle,  centaury,  and  mad-apple  ; or! 

aftly,  from  the  feed-veiTel  or  fruit,  as  in  caltrops,  fpinach 
agrimony,  and  thorn-apple. 

Some  plants  lofe  their  fpines,  as  the  branches  of  pear 
citron  orange,  lemon,  medlar,  hawthorn,  and  goofeberry 
bufh,  by  culture;  the  leaves  of  holly,  by  age. 

M.  Duhamel  compares  thorns,  which  are  an  expanfion  of 
the  lignous  body,  to  the  horns  of  animals,  which  adhere  to 
the  bones  of  the  fcull,  and  are  protruded  from  them. 

STAMINA,  threads  or  chives.  The  flender  threads 
which  in  moil  flowers  are  placed  round  the  feed-bud.  They 
are  defined  by  Linnams  to  be  entrails  of  the  plant,  deftined 
for  preparing  the  pollen  or  fine  powder  which  the  Sexualiils 
affirm  to  be  the  main  agent  in  the  generation  of  plants. 

The  form  of  each  ffamen  is  generally  that  of  a flender 
thread,  Amounted  by  a fmall  prominence  or  button  con-' 
taming  a powder.  Hence  its  divifion  into, 

Filamentum,  the  flender  thread-fliaped  part  refembling  a 
ioot-ilalk,  which  fupports  the 
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Anther  a,  or  fummit,  a final!  fact  or  capfule  with  one  or  tw® 
cavities,  attached  differently  to  the  filament. 

Pollen,  the  fecundating  duff  contained  within  the  anthers, 
which  difeharge  it  when  ripe. 

Each  of  thefe  terms  is  particularly  explained  under  its 
refpeftive  head. 

STELLATE  (fella,  a ftar)  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Her- 
jnannus,  Boerhaave,  and  Ray’s  Methods,-  confifting  of 
plants  with  two  naked  feeds,  and  leaves  difpofed  round  the 
item  in  the  form  of  a radiant  ftar.  The  term  is  exemplified 
in  madder,  lady’s  bed-ftraw,  crpfs-wort,  and  woodroof. 

Stellate  is,  likewife,  the  name  of  the  forty. feventh 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confift- 
ing of  plants  which  poffefs  the  general  chara&ers  juft  men- 
tioned. 


Gif  of  the  Genera 
Linnaean  Genera. 

a AnthofpertJium , — 

A 7 per  u la,  — — 

Crucianella,  — — 

Dioclici. 

Galium , — — 

Hedyotis. 

Knoxia. 

Lippta. 

Phyllis,  — • — 

Richardia. 

Rubia,  — — 

Sherardia,  — — 

Spermacocc,  — — 

Valantia,  — — 

Houjlonia. 

Oldenlandia. 

Ophiorrhiza. 

Spigelia , ■—  — 


contained  in  this  Order. 

Englifh  Names. 

Amber-tree. 

Woodroof. 

Petty  madder. 

Ladies  bedftraw,  or  c.heefe- 
rennet. 


Ballard  hare’s -ear. 
Madder. 

Little  field-madder. 

Button-weed. 

Crofs-wort. 


Worm-grafs. 
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Linnaeao  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 


Coffea, 

— 

— Coffee-tree. 

Corn  us, 

■ — 

' Dogwood,  or  cornelian 

Jxora. 

Pavettq. 

cherry. 

Pfychatria. 

This  order,  which,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  far  from  Na- 
tural, contains  herbs,  fhrubs,  and  trees.  The  herbs,  which 
are  moft  numerous,  are  chiefly  annual,  and  creep  along 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  fhrubs  and  trees  are  chiefly 
evergreens,  which  rife  ereft,  and  are  of  an  agreeable  conic 
form. 

Thefe  plants  are  of  an  opening  nature  ; their  feeds,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  coffee,  are  bitter  and  cordial.  Gaiium  veru/n 
poffeffes  the  property  of  curdling  milk.  The  roots  of  mad- 
der are  greatly  efteemed  by  dyers  for  the  beautiful-red  colour 
which  is  procured  from  them.  A fpecies  of  hedyotis  pof- 
feffes the  fame  quality.  An  infuflon  of  arapabaca  or  Jpigelia 
is  fpecific  againft  worms  ; whence  the  Englifh  title  of  worm- 
grafs  by  which  this  genus  of  plants  has  been  defigned.  The 
roots  of  ophiorrhiza,  as  the  name  imports,  preferve  from 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  the  venomous  bites  of  fer- 
pents.' 

STIGMA,  (properly  a mark  or  brand,  a cm£«,  pungo,) 
the  fummit  of  the  ftyle,  accounted  by  the  fexualifls  the 
female  organ  of  generation  in  plants,  which  receives  the 
fecundating  duff  of  the  tops  of  the  llamina,  and  tranfmits  its 
vapour  or  effluvia  through  the  ftyle  into  the  heart  of  the 
feed-bud,  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnating  the  feeds. 

Moft  plants  have  a fingle  ftigma.  Lilac  has  two  of  thefe 
organs;  bell-flower  three;  in  French  willow,  herb,  and 
grals-of-Parnaflias,  they  are  four  in  number  ; in  winter- 
green,  five.  With  refpedt  to  figure,  the  ftigma  is  either 
round,  as  in  primrofe ; oval,  as  in  genipa  ; crofs-fhaped, 
as  in  penaea ; fhaped  like  a target,  as  in  water-lily,  poppy, 
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and  fide-faddle  flower  ; in  the  form  of  a crown,  as  in  winter* 
green;  hooked,  as  in  violet  and  American  viburnum  ; ribbed 
or  furrowed,  as  in  meadow-faffron  ; fhaped  like  a head  [ca- 
pitalum)  as  in  periwinkle,  caltrops,  fcarlet-convolvulus,  and 
clufia ; angular,  as  in  muntingia  ; of  the  nature  of  a leaf, 
as  in  iris  ; or  covered  with  down,  as  in  cucubalus,  rhubarb, 
tamarifk,  the  gralTes,  and  moll  of  the  pea-bloom  flowers. 

The  divifions  of  the  fligma  are  flender  like  hairs,  as  in 
dock ; twilled  into  feveral  convolutions,  as  in  crocus ; 
turned  backwards,  as  in  campanula,  pink,  and  the  compound 
flowers  ; or  bent  to  the  left  as  in  vifcous  campion.  Thefe 
divifions  are  generally  two  in  number  ; in  afarabacca,  the 
fligma  is  deeply'  cut  into  fix  parts,  and  in  turnera,  mote 
flightly  into  a greater  number. 

The  number  of  flyles  is  to  be  reckoned  from  their  imme- 
diate infertion  into  the  feed-bud.  Whatever  divifions  are 
above  that  infertion,  are  only  fegments  of  the  fly Ie  or 
fligma.  Without  attending  to  this  diftin&ion,  we  might  fre- 
quently be  apt  to  refer  certain  genera  of  plants,  from  a fuper- 
ficial  view  of  the  number  of  their  flyles,  to  an  improper 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  Method,  the  fecondary  divifions  of  which 
are  derived  from  the  number  of  flyles,  reckoned,  as  we  have 
faid,  from  their  infertion  into  the  feed-bud. 

In  flowers  which  have  no  llyle,  the  fligma  adheres  to  the 
feed-bud  ; and  its  number,  like  that  of  the  flyles,  ferves  as 
a foundation  to  the  orders  in  the  Linnaean  Method  of  ar- 
rangement. Thus  poppy,  prickly  poppy,  celandine,  may- 
apple,  herb-chriflopher,  caper,  and  water-lily,  which  have 
a fingle  fligma,  are  referred  to  an  order  of  plants  having 
one  flyle,  although  the  flyle  in  thefe  plants  be  totally 
wanting. 

With  refpcfl  to  duration,  the  fligma  generally  withers 
without  falling  off ; in  poppy,  water-lily,  and  fide-faddlc- 
flower,  it  is  permanent. 

The  furface  of  the  fligma  is  covered  with  a clammy  moif- 
ture,  which  ferves  to  diffolve  the  particles  of  the  fertilizing 
dull  of  the  anthers,  and  thereby  more  ealily  tranfinit  its 
effluvia  and  eflence,  which  Linnseus  calls  the  aura  fcminalis, 
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to  the  feeds  below.  The  experiments  of  Juflieu,  Vaillanfc, 
and  Needham,  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  matter. 

The  ftigma,  when  Angle,  generally  terminates  the  ftyle. 

hen  there  are  feveral  Jligmata,  as  in  cotton,  and  moft  of 
the  liliaceous  plants,  they  are  difpofed  with  admirable  fym- 
metry  along  its  fides.  In  American  viburnum,  pctrca,  and 
npp:a  the  ftigma,  which  is  Angle,  is  placed  upon  the  fide 
° the  ftyle,  or  rather  obliquely  on  its  extremity. 

STIMULI,  flings;  a fpecies  of  armature  or  offenfive 
weapon,  with  which  fome  plants,  as  nettle,  caffada,  acalypha, 
and  tragra  are  furnifhed.  Their  ufe,  fays  Lianaeus,  is,  by 
their  venomous  punftures,  to  keep  off  naked  animals  that 
would  approach  to  hurt  them. 

STIPES  properly  fignifies  the  trunk  of  a tree.  By  Lin- 
naeus it  is  ufed  to  denote  the  trunk  of  the  mufhrooms,  the 
bafe  of  the  footfialk  in  the  fern  and  palm  tribes,  as  likewife 
the  {lender  thread,  which,  in  many  of  the  compound  flowers, 
elevates  the  feathery  or  hairy  crown  (pappus)  with  which 
the  feeds  are  furniflied,  and  connefts  it  with  the  feed.  The 
appearance  in  queftion  is  confpicuous  in  gum-fuccory,  dan- 
delion, baftard  hawk-weed,  feriola,  hypoeboeris , colt’s-foot, 
and  fome  fpecies  of  wild  lettuce. 

STIPULA,  (ft raw,  ftubble) ; one  of  the  fulcra  or  fup- 
ports  of  plants,  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a fcale  or  fmall 
leaf,  ftationed  on  each  fide  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flower  and  leaves  at  their  firft  appearance,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fupport.  Elmgren  reflrifts  it  to  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
leaves  only 

Malpighi  was  the  firft  who  made  obfervations  on  the 
number,  figure  and  fituation  of  this  auxiliary  part  of  the 
plant.  Linnaeus  has  improved  upon  Malpighi’s  obfervations, 
and  called  in  the  ftipulce  as  eflential  characters  in  diferiminat- 
ing  the  fpecies. 

The  appearance  in  queftion  -is  confpicuous'  in  tamarind, 
caflia,  lofe,  honey -flower,  tulip-tree,  apricot,  peach,  bird- 
cherry,  and  the  pea-bloom  flowers. 

StipuLe  exhibit  the  lame  variety  in  form  and  ftruCfure  as 
the  leaves,  at  whofe  infertion  they  are  frequently  placed. 
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The  greater  number  of  plants  have  two JUpules , one  on  each 
fide  of  the  foot-ftalk  : in  the  African  fpecies  of  honey- 
flower  and  butcher’s  broom,  there  is  only  a (ingle  fcale  of 
this  kind,  which,  in  the  former,  is  placed  on  the  infide,  in 
the  latter,  on  the  outfide  of  the  ftalk. 

With  refpeft  to  duration,  fome  Jlipultz  fall  before  the 
leaves,  as  in  cherry,  bird-cherry,  almond,  poplar,  lime, 
elm,  oak,  beech,  horn-beam,  hazel-nut,  birch,  alder,  fig, 
and  mulberry  : others  are  permanent,  or  continue  till  the 
fall  of  the  leaves,  as  in  rofe,  rafpberry,  ftrafaberry,  cin- 
quefoil, tormentil,  avens,  and  the  pea-bloom  flowers. 

In  mod  plants  the  Jlipulec  are  detached  from  the  ftalk : 
in  rofe,  cinquefoil,  comarum , rafpberry,  and  honey-flower, 
they  grow  clofe  to  the  plant. 

In  fig  and  mulberry-trees,  the  flipula  are  produced  on 
the  infide  of  the  leaves  : in  birch,  lime,  and  the  pea-bloom 
flowers,  on  the  outfide ; in  platanus,  they  form  a fort  of 
ruff,  which  furrounds  the  branches. 

Laftly,  in  the  lipped,  and  crofs-fhaped  flowers  of  Tourne- 
fort,  the  rough-leaved  and  ftarry  plants  of  Ray,  the  natural 
order  orchlclecc , the  liliaceous  plants,  and  feveral  of  the  com- 
pound flowers,  the  JUpulce  or  fcales  in  queftion  are  want- 
ing. 

The  Jlipulce  frequently  afford  excellent  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  in  difcriminating  the  fpecies.  Thus,  the  African  and 
Ethiopian  fpecies  of  honey-flower  are  effentially  diftinguifhed 
from  one  another  by  the  number  and  fuuation  of  the Jiipula  ; 
which,  in  the  former,  are  Tingle,  and  grow  clofe  to  the  ftalk: 
in  the  latter,  double,  and  detached  from  it.  In  like  manner 
the  kidney-fhaped,  and  bearded  or  hairy  flipula  of  cajji « 
auriculata  diftinguilh  that  fpecies  from  all  its  congeners. 

STROBILUS,  (properly  a pine-apple,  as  likewife  an 
artichoke,  which  in  figure  refembles  it) ; — in  the  modern 
botanical  nomenclature,  a cone;  a fpecies  of  feed-veffel 
compofed  of  woody  fcales,  which  are  mlaced  againft  one 
another,  and  fplit  only  at  top,  beingTxed  below  to  an 
axis  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cone.  The  term  is 
exemplified  in  pine,  fir,  cyprefs,  and  the  other  cone-bear- 
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ing  plants,  whofe  habit  and  ftrufture  are  particularly  defcrib- 
ed  under  the  article  Conifers,  which  fee. 

STRUCTURA  vegdabilis.  The  flru&ure  or  internal 
orgaiiifation  of  plants. 

The  organifation  and  internal  ftruclure  of  the  different 
parts  of  vegetables,  fucb  as  the  items  and  branches,  the 
leaves,  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  feeds,  is  not  exactly  the 
fame  ; in  fome  they  are  formed  of  two  or  three,  in  others 
of  all  the  fimple  organical  parts  contained  in  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  Hem,  in  which  the  organifation  is  mo-ft  appa- 
rent. 

The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  compofed  of  four  fimilar  parts; 
viz.  I.  the  epidermis,  cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  which  infolds 
the  beds  of  the  barki  II.  Veffels  containing  the  fap;,  lilt 
Veffels  containing  the  blood  or  proper  juice  of  the  plant. 
IV.  The  cellular  web  ortiffue. 

I.  The  epidermis  is  a very  fine  membranous  fubftance 
fpread  over  the  bark,  and  is  always  tranfparent  and  elaflic, 
without  colour  or  any  fenfible  organifation,  fome  very 
fmall  pores  excepted,  which  are  fometimes  difcovered  in  it3 
fubftance,  and  probably  ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  throw- 
ing off  the  fupcrfluous  nourifhment,  and  imbibing  new. 

II.  The  fap-veffels  are  woody  longitudinal  fibres,  which 
are  hollow,  and  almoft  inconceivably  fine.  They  are  devoid 
Of  ramifications,  and  fo  fituatcd,  with  re fp eft  to  one  another; 
as  to  form  a web  of  feveral  bundles  in  form  of  a net,  the 
mcfhcs  of  which  are  longer  thanbroad.  Thefe  fmall  bundles 
are  the  true  vegetable  mufcles,  and  differ  in  their  figure 
from  thofe  of  animals,  which  are  formed  of  large  maffes 
of  fibres  accumulated  one  above  another, 

III.  The  proper  veffels,  called  likewife,  from  their  ufe, 
vegetable  blood-veffels,  are  flraight  longitudinal  fibres,  larger 
than  the  fap-veffels,  and  lefs  numerous.  They  are  filled 
with  the  proper  juice,  which  is  generally  coloured,  and  is, 
in  fa£l,  the  blood  of  the  plant.  Of  this  kind  is  the  milk 
of  fpurge,  dog’s-bane,  and  fig,  the  yellow  juice  of  celan- 
dine, the  refin  of  fir  and  pine-trees,  and  the  mucilage  of 
plants  of  the  mallow  tribe. 
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IV.  The  cellular  web,  or  tiffue,  is  an  altemblage of  little 
bladders,  without  any  fenfible  communication,  which  fill 
the  interftices  of  the  net  formed  by  the  fap-vdftels,  and  tra- 
verfo  the  whole  fubftance  t>f  the  bark  and  wood;  from  the 
pith,  ot medullary  fubftance  in  the  centre,  of  which  it  is 
only  a prolongation,  to  the  epidermis  or  fkin  of  the  bark, 
where  it  is  much  flenderer  than  towards  the  centre  of  the 
wood. 

The  fubftance  in  qtieftion  is  diftinguifhed  by  different 
names  from  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts  in  which  it  is  found. 
When  contained  in  the  fmall  mefhes  of  the  woody  longitu- 
dinal fibres  or  fap-vefTels  of  the  trunks  and  roots  of  frees, 
it  is  termed,  as  we  haVe  faid,  the  Cellular  tiffue  ; when 
collected  into  larger  voids,  formed  by  mefhes  that  aie 
placed  more  remote  from  each  other,  as  in  the  leaves,  it 
takes  the  name  of  parenchyma  ; when  it  forms  a bed  betwixt 
the  epidermis,  and  the  beds  of  the  bark,  as  happens  in  the 
bark  of  herbs,  and  of  the  young  branches  of  trees,  it  is 
termed  the  cellular  cover  : and  when  cohered  in  the  heart 
of  the  plant  within  the  wood,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pith,  marrow,  or  medullary  fubftance. 

In  its  ft  ate  of  parenchyma  and  cellular  cover,  each  bladder 
is  of  a deep  green  colour,  herbaceous  and  fucculent. 

The  pith,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  is  only  a modification 
of  the  cellular  tifTue.  This  appears  from  its  originally  affirming 
the  exadl  form,  colour,  and  confidence  of  that  fubflance. 
Thus,  the  pith  of  all  the  new  productions  of  trees  confiftsof  a 
number  of  oval,  green,  and  fucculent  bladders*  exaftly  like 
thofe  of  the  bark  and  wood  ; and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  one 
or  two  years,  that  thefe  bladders  become  empty,  dry  up, 
affume  a fpherical  form,  and  finally  take  the  confidence 
and  colour  of  pith,  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  plants, 
is  white  ; in  fome,  as  horfe-chefnut,  yellow,  or  ruft-colour- 
ed  ; in  others,  as  walnut,  brown  ; and  in  others,  red. 

The  principal  feat  of  the  pith  in  thofe  plants  which  abound 
in  it,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  lignous  body,  where  it  is  con- 
tained as  in  a tube,  which  ferves  to  diffufe  it  into  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  wood  and  bark.  Herbs  and  fhrubs  have,  in 
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general,  a greater  Quantity  of  pith  than  trees.  In  elm,  oak, 
hazel,  pear  and  apple-trees,  there  is  fcarce  any  pith ; in 
guaiactim,  ebony,  iron-wood,  and  the  roots  of  tobacco, 
and  thorn-apple,  it  is  entirely  wanting.  Walnut,  holiy, 
afh  and  pine,  have  but  an  inconfiderable  quantity:  elder-tree, 
hawthorn,  fig-tree,  fumach,  and  wormwood,  produce  it  in 
great  abundance. 

Notwithftanding  its  thicknefs,  the  pith  in  the  heart  of  treds 
diiappears  infenfibly  ; the  canal  which  contains  it,  as  the 
plant  waxes  old,  contrabls  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  the  lofs  of 
pith  is  fupplied  by  the  enlarged  diinenlions  of  the  fap  and 
blood-*vefiels  which  traverfe  its  fubltance,  although  lefs  fen- 
fible.to  obfervation  in  its  Hate  of  pith.  It  is  doubtlefs  thefe 
vefiels,  at  firft  infenfible,  which  furnifh  the  turpentine  thai! 
oozes  Irom  the  pith  of  pine  and  fir  trees. 

The  bladders  of  the  medullary  fubflancg  are  larger  in  the 
centre  than  towards  the  body  of  the  wood  ; and  it  is  obferved 
in  general,  that  thofe  herbs  which  have  the  greatell  quant ity 
of  pith  have  likewife  the  largefl:  bladders.  The  fame  does 
not  hold  in  trees.  Elder-tree  has  a great  quantity  of  pith, 
yet  very  fmall  bladders. 

The  innermoft  partot  the  bark,  or  that  which  is  next  the 
wood,  is  termed  liber,  from  its  fine  and  thin  plates  re  fern  - 
bling  the  leaves  of  a book. 

The  wood,  or  lignous  body,  is  compofed  of  the  fame 
conllituent  parts  as  the  bark,  except  the  epidermis,  which, 
i 1 that  body,  is  fupplied  by  the  bark  itfelf.  It  likewife 
poflefies  a fourth  part,  or  feries  oi  vefiels,  not  to  be  found  in 
the  bark.  Thefe  are  the  trachea?,  or  vefiels  which  receive 
and  Iran  fink  the  air  neceflary  for  preparing  and  giving  motion 
to  the  humours. 

The  tracheae,  or  air  vefiels,  are  tubes  formed  of  elaflic 
plates  twilled  fpiralfy  in  a direction  contrary  to  the  apparent 
diurnal  motion  of  the  fun.  Thefe  tubes  aie  ot  larger  diame- 
ter than  all  the  other  vefiels  that  are  found  in  the  wood,  of 
bark,  even  thofe  containing  the  proper  juice  or  blood  ot  the 
plant,  and,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Malpighi,  are 
larger  in  the  roots  than  in  the  trunk, 
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„ Theiignous  beds  are,  at  firft,  Toft  aiidtendfer,  and  acquire 
fblidity  only  by  degrees-.  They  form  fo  many  concentric 
circles  or  rings,  the  outermoft  of  which,  or  thofe  next  the 
bark,  being  of  later  produftion,  are  fofter  and  lefs  coloured 
than  thofe  which  are  lodged  nearer  the  centre,  It  is  thefe 
innermofl  beds  that  form  the  body  of  the  wood  properly  fo 
called  : the  outer  beds,  which  are  of  a much  fofter  texture 
and  frequently  of  a different  colour,  being  called  alburnum’ 
whiqh  is  only  another  term  for  tender  impekfeft  wood,  that 
has  not  yet  acquired  its  ultimate  degree  of  folidity.  This 
fubftance  is  only  found  in  the  hard  woods,  fuch  as  ebony, 
pomegranate,  oak,  and  pine-trees,  In  the  foft  woods,  on 
the  contrary,  which  never  acquire  any  great  degree  of  folk 
<hty,  fuch  as  baobab,  filk-cotton  tree,  lime-tree,  afpen,  alder 
and  birch,  there  is  no  alburnum,  or,  perhaps,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  there  is  no  wood ; the  lignous  body  remaining 
a ways  in  its  firft  ffate  of  alburnum,  without  acquiring  any 
further  degree  of  folidity.  s 7 

. Such*  Jngenerab  is  the  organifation  of  vegetables,  which 
an  no  part  is  fo  confpicuous  as  in  the  ftem.  The  fame  orga- 
mfation,  according  to  Grew,  obtains  in  every  part  of  the 
plant,  as  the  root,  leaves,  and  each,  even  the  minuteft,  part 
of  falsification.  More  recent  experiments  on  this  fubieft 
feem,  however,  to  evince,  that  the  ftruSure  of  all  the  part* 
is  not  exafily  the  fame  ; a few  of  the  confident  parts  of  the 
item  being  entirely  wanting  in  fomeof  the  other  parts. 

The  external  parts  of  plants  are  by  fome  modern  naturalifls 
denominated  produaions  and  terminations  of  the  internal. 
The  leaves,  bra0«e,  and  calyx,  are  confidered  by  fuch 
authors  as  prolongations  of  the  coarfe  outer  bark  ; the  petals 
ian  flam ma i of  the  liber  or  fine  inner  bark  ; the pi/iillum  of 
the  pith.  1 he  wood  is,  in  fome  fort,  the  fkeleton  or  mafs 
ot  bones  which  preferves  all  thefe  parts  in  their  place  and 
concurs  with  them  in  performing  the  vital  funaions.  Hence 
m the  opinion  of  thefe  authors,  the  bark  and  pith  conllitute 
he  ellence  of  the  vegetable  body. 

NmmlhflarUing  thefe  affertions,  it  i,  certain  that  the  or. 
.antfatton  of  the  leaves  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
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ftem.  They  ate,  in  faft,  a fort  of  flat  compreffed  flems, 
compofed,  like  the  part  laft  mentioned,  of  an  epidermis,  a 
cortical  body  on  both  Tides,  and  a lignous  body  in  the  centre. 
They  differ  onlv  in  two  particulars  : 1 , That  their  epidermis, 
or  fcarf-flsin,  is  furnilhed  with  a number  of  cortical  glands, 
which,  in  herbaceous  vegetables,  are  lodged  on  both  fur- 
faces ; in  trees,  on  the  under  fur  face  only.  2,  That  the 
cellular  tiffue  or  parenchymatous  fubflance  is  found  in  much 
greater  abundance  in  the  leaves  than  Hems  of  plants,  and  is 
always  green  and  fucculent,  never  paffing  into  the  ftate  of 
pith. 

The  calyx,  or  external  cover  of  the  flowers,  which  is 
generally  green,  does  not  differ  fenfibly  in  its  organifation 
from  the  leaves,  unlefs  that  it  frequently  wants  the  lignous 

body. 

The  petals  feem  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  trachea,  or 
air-veffels.  They  want  the  cortical  glands  in  their  epider- 
mis, which  are  found  on  the  furface  of  the  leaves  and  flower- 

cups. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Grew,  Malpighi,  and 
Duhamel,  who  have  handled  this  curious  fubjetl  with  the 

utmoll  accuracy  and  minutenefs. 

STYLUS,  the  flyle ; the  (lender  part  of  the  pjJtiUum  or 
female  organ,  refembling  a pillar,  and  correfponding  to  the 
vagina  in  animals,  which  Hands  upon  the  leed-bud,  and 
elevates  the  Jligma. 

The  number  of  ftyles,  generally  fpeaking,  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  feed-buds,  each  feed-bud  being  furniftied  with  its 
own  particular  flyle.  The  compound  flowers,  cone-beanng 
plants,  role,  ranunculus,  tulip-tree,  and  many  other  plants, 

evince  this  to  be  their  natural  flrufcfuie. 

There  are,  however,  plants  which  have  more  than  one 
flyle  for  a Angle  feed-bud,  as  the  umbelliferous  plants;  an 
there  are  others,  which,  on  the  contrary,  have  a ling  e ) c 
common  to  many  feed-buds,  as  the  rough-leaved  plants  an 
• moll  of  the  lipped- flowers  In  a third  fet  of  plants  which  feem 
to  form  a medium  betwixt  the  two  former,  the  flyle  is  hug  e 


at  its  origin,  but  foon  branches  out  into  as  many  ramifications 
as  there  are  cells  in  the  cavity  of  the  feed-bud.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  plants  of  the  geranium  and  mallow  tribes,  which 
have  their  ftyles  divided  above  into  five  branches,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  five  divifions  of  the  feed-bud  or  capfule. 

The  divifions  or  branches  juft  mentioned  are  either  two 
in  number,  as  in  perficaria,  cornutia,  and  febeften,  in  which 
Lft  the  ftyle  is  forked,  each  of  the  two  branches  being  fub- 
divided  into  two  ; three,  as  in  clethra  and  frankenia  ; four, 
as  in  buckthorn  and  alaternus;  or  five,  as  in  Syrian  mallow. 

The  number  of  ftyles,  and  in  their  abfence,  of  Jligmata , 
ferves  as  a foundation  to  mo  ft  of  the  orders  or  fecondary 
divifions  in  the  fexual  method. 

With  refpeft  to  figure,  the  ftyle  is  either  cylindrical  and 
hollow  like  a tube,  as  in  moft  plants  ; angular,  as  in  Indian 
flowering-reed  and  fome  liliaceous  plants;  awl-fhaped,  as  in 
geranium  ; {lender  like  a hair,  as  in  ccratocar^us ; or  club- 
fliaped  above,  as  in  greater  fnow-drop. 

In  point  of  proportion  and  dimenfions,  the  ftyle  is 
either  of  the  length  of  the  Jiutmnu , as  in  tobacco,  and  moft 
plants  ; very  long,  as  in  tamarind,  caflia,  campanula,  viper  s- 
grafs,  Turkey-wheat,  and  the  nodding  or  drooping  flowers, 
as  fnow-drop  and  fritillaria  ; very  ihort,  as  in  dog’s  bane, 
red  jafmine,  and  moft  of  the  other  plants  of  the  natural 
order,  contort te  ; thicker  than  the  ftamina , as  in  greater  fnow- 
drop  ; of  equal  thicknefs,  as  in  dead-nettle ; or  flenderer, 
as  in  ccratocarpm. 

In  the  greater  number  of  plants,  the  ftyle  is  feated  upon 
the  fummit  of  the  feed-bud;  in  rofe,  rafpberry,  ftrawberry,’ 
cinque-foil,  tormentil,  avens,  dryas,  and  mailh-cmquc- 
foil,  the  ftyles,  which  are  numerous,  ifliie  from  within  the 
fide  of  their  refpective  feed-buds.  In  furiana,  hirtclla, 
ladies-majitle,  percepier,  and  cocoa-plum,  they  aie  tre-^ 
quently  pioduced  at  the  bafe  of  the  feed-bud  : and  in  caper 
and  burning-thorny-plant  they  Hand  both  above  and  below 
it. 

With  refpcfl  to  duration,  the  ftyle  either  falls  with  the 
^itr  parts  of  the  flower,  as  in  moft  plants ; or  accompanies 
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tflc  fruit  t0  Us  m2turit>*>  M“m  the  crofs-fhaped  flower* 
titradynanua  of  the  fexual  method  P ' ’ ^ 
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Lijl  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 

Englijh  Names. 


Linnaean  Genera 
« Aizoon.  , 

Caflus,  __ 

Galenia. 
Mefembryanthemum,  — 
Neurada. 

Reaumuria. 

Tamarix,  

Tetragonia. 

$ Cotyledon , — __ 

CraJJula , — 

Penthorum. 

Rhodiola,  — 

Sedum,  ___  

Sempervivum,  — . . 

Rep/as. 

Ruriana. 

Tidaca,  — 

y Claytonid. 

Nan\a. 

Pojrt  uhic a,  t— 

<5 'efuvium. 

Trianthenifl , ~~ 

3 Adqxa, 

£hryfofrlenium,  — 

Hydrangea. 

Rlifella,  

Saxifragp  — 
liar  dip. 


Melon-thiflle,  torch-thi(lle, 
Indian-fig. 

Tig-marigold. 

Tamarifk, 

Navel-wort, 

LefTer  orpine. 

RoTe-root, 

LefTer  houfe-leek,  flone-crop, 
Houfe-leek. 

Sniall  annual  houfe-leek, 

Purflain, 

Horfe-purflain, 

Tuberous  mofchatel,  or  hoL 
low-root. 

Golden  faxifrage, 

Ballard  American  fanielp. 
Saxifrage, 
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I decline  entering  into  the  characters  of  this  numerous 
order,  as  1 cannot  regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
afTemblage  of  two  or  three  natural  orders,  the  characters  of 
which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  prelerved  diltinCt. — The  fuc- 
culent  plants  are  refrefhing,  aflringent,  and  of  very  whole- 
lome  ufe. 

The  leaves  of  purflain  are  ufed  in  fallads,  as  are  likewife 
the  berries  of  the  opuntias  (Caflus). 

The  fruit  of  tamarilk  is  altringent,  and  ufed  in  haemorr- 
hages. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  houfe-ieek  is  an  excellent 
cofmetic, 

Galenia  has  a warm,  poignant,  and  fomewhat  aromatic 
tafte  refembling  pepper,  which,  however  exceeds  it  in 
llrength. 

Externally,  the  leaves  of  purflain  are  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed in  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  and  other  inflammations  of  the 
Ikin.  The  Americans  apply  the  cereus’s  or  torch-thiflles, 
to  promote  the  union  of  fraCtured  bones. 

From  the  anacampjeros  purpurea  of  Bauhin,  the  fedum  folils 
planiujculis  of  Linnaeus,  is  procured  by  maceration,  a water, 
which  is  reckoned  by  the  Siberians  an  excellent  vulnerary, 
and  in  fuch  eflimation,  fays  Gmelin,  that  they  fcruple  not 
to  believe  it  endued  with  the  Angular  virtue  of  raifmg  the 
dead  to  life. 

Indian-fig,  the  caSius  ficus  Indica  of  Linnaeus,  has  no 
flem.  The  leaves,  which  are  flefhy,  thick,  and  oval,  grow 
out  of  one  another  as  by  joints.  At  the  fuminit  of  the  leaf 
i flues  the  flower.  The  plant  does  not  rife  high,  and  in  fome 
fort  creeps.  The  brifily  fpines  or  prickles,  with  which  the 
leaves  are  armed,  harden  as  the  plant  increafes  in  age.  In- 
dian-fig is  refrefhing,  and  flains  the  urine  of  fucii  as  ufe  it 
internally  of  a red  colour. 

The  cochineal  flirub  is  the  cctfius  cochinillifir  of  Linnaeus 
The  leaves  are  two  fingeis  thick,  of  a beautiful  green,  and 
very  prickly.  The  flowers  are  of  a pale  rofc-colour,  a id 
fucceeded  by  a fig-like  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  is  full  of  a 
deep  purple  pulp,  containing  a number  of  very  final!  tl at 
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ipugh  feeds  that  are  as  red  as  blood  within.  Upon  this' 
plant,  which  is  a native  of  Mexico  and  the  Weft-India 
Ifands,  is  found  the  mfeS  or  bug  called  cochineal,  which 
is  ufed  by  the  dyers  as  their  principal  bafis  for  the  fcarlet 
colour.  It  is  a f(x- legged  viviparous  infea,  the  female  of 
which  is  only  ufed.  This  is  produced  from  the  egg  in  its 
perfeft  form,  and  undergoes  no  transformation  afterwards. 
It  has  no  wings,  nor,  indeed,  has  if  ufe  for  any,  thegreatefl 
part  of  its  life  being  fpent  on  the  vegetable  wherepn  it  feeds, 
lather  Plunder  was  the  firfl  who  correaed  the  miflaken 
notion,  which  had  long  univerfally  prevailed,  of  its  being  a 
vegetable  production  ; M.  de  Reaumur  firfl:  explored  with 
accuracy  its  natural  hiflory  and  origin. 

SUCCUS.  The  juices  of  plants. 

The  vegetable  juices  or  fluids  are  generally  reduced  to 
two  ; the  lymph  or  fap  ; and  the  blood  or  proper  juice.  It 
appeals,  however,  that  plants  contain  many  other  fluids  * 
for  in  a Angle  fruit,  fuch  as  a pine-apple,  orange  or  flrawP 
berry,  we  can  diflinguifh  by  the  tafle  and  fmell  three  or  four 
otliei  liquors,  of  which  we  can  difeover  but  very  feeble 
•vefliges  in  the  other  parts  of  thefe  plapts. 

I he  fap  or  lymph,  is  a Ample  fluid,  without  colour  or 
fmell,  and  little  different  from  water.  It;  may  be  compared 
to  the  chyle  in  the  animal  (Economy,  as  may  the  roots  which 
abforb  and  prepare  it  to  the  lafteals.  It  is  purified,  as  thy 
blood  of  animals,  by  perfpiration. 

That  the  fap  or  lymph  afeends  from  the  root  to  the  flein, 
branches,  leaves,  and  even  the  minuteft  parts  of  the  faCi- 
fication,  is  paft  a doubt.  But  whether  the  fap  fo  diffyfed  to 
the  extremities  pf  the  plant  ever  returns,  and  there  is  in 
plants,  a circulation  of  fap,  analogous  to  that  of  the  blood 
in  animals,  is  a queflion  which  will  probably  never  receive 
a fatisfaflory  anfwer,  as  the  data  required  for  its  folution  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  almofl  without  our  reach,  and 
conjecture  ajmoft  the  only  evidence  pf  which  the  fubjeft  is 
fufceptible,  1 he  two  hypotliefes,  however,  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fap,  and  (he  perfpiration  of  plants,  are  very  far 
from  being  oppofite  in  their  nature  and  refulf,  as  is  generally 
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imagined ; but,  on  the  contrary,  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  each  other. 

By  the  accurate  experiments  of  M.  Bonnet,  it  appears 
that  the  lap  afeends,  not  by  the  bark,  but  by  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  ; and  the  curious  obfervations  of  Grew,  Duha- 
mel,  and  other  naturalifls,  render  it  highly  probable  that  the 
fluid  which  afeends  by  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  defeends  to 
the  roots  by  the  cortical  fibres  that  are  mod  contiguous  to  the 
wood,  In  fupportof  this  conclufion,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  upon  a traufverfe  incifton  being  made  into  the  trunk  of 
a tree,  the  juice,  which  is  expended,  or  flows  from  the 
wound,  proceeds  in  greater  quantities  from  the  upper  lip, 
where  the  dwelling  likewife  is  much  larger  than  below,.  It 
appears,  however,  that  when  two  fnnilar  incifions  are  made, 
one  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  another  near  the  root,  the 
latter  expends  much  more  Up  than  the  former.  The  return 
of  the  fap  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches  to  the  roots 
being,  by  the  refult  of  fuch  experiments,  rendered  forne- 
wrhat  more  than  probable,  it  remains  that  we  effablifh  the 
mode  of  its  return,  and  afeertain  its  analogy,  or  want  of 
analogy,  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals.  It  is 
here  that  certainty  fails  us,  and  vague  conjefcfure  muff  fuppfy 
its  piace.  Before  any  thing  fatisfa&ory  can  be  expended  on 
this  head,  we  muff  previoufly  determine,  whether  the 
liquor  which  defeends  from  the  branches  by  the  bark,  be  the 
fame  as  that  which  afeends  from  the  root  by  the  wood  ; and 
next  difeover  the  anaftomofes  or  joinings  of  both  feries  of 
veffels,  in  other  words,  the  communication  betwixt  the 
cortical  and  lignous  fibres  : — a defideratum  which,  if  we  may 
reafon  by  analogy,  will  not  be  obtained  without  the  utmoff 
difficulty,  fince,  with  the  aflillance  of  injefdions,  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  difeover  but  obfeurely  the  anaflamofes 
of  the  veins  and  arteries  in  the  animal  fyflem. 

In  f'pring,  the  fap  is  found  in  greateft  abundance,  and 
then  the  bark  is  eafily  detached  from  the  wood.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  fap-Jeafon  is  part,  the  bark  is  found 
clofely  applied,  and,  as  it  were,  glued  to  the  wood.  The 
leaves  contribute  greatly  both  to  the  abundance  and  motion 
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of  the  fap.  If  a tree,  when  high  in  Tap,  is  diverted  of  its 
leaves,  the  bark,  in  a few  days,  will  adhere  as  clofely  to  tha 
wood  as  in  winter. 

The  other  fort  of  fluid  contained  in  plants  is- denominated 
the  proper  juice,  and  is  analogous  to  the  blood  in  animals. 
It  is  a compound  liquor,  and  is  eafily  dirtinguifhed  by  its 
colour,  fmell,  or  fubrtance  from  the  lymph  or  fap. 

This  fluid  is  either  green,  as  in  periwinkle  ; white,  as  in 
fpurge,  fig-tree,  and  dog’s-bane.;  yellow,  as  in  celandine; 
iedv,  as  in  log-wood,  and  dragon’s-blood  ; mucilaginous  or 
gummy,  as  in  thejujube  and  mallow-tribes  ; or  refinous,  as 
in  the  cone-bearing  plants.  It  is  from  this  variety  in  colour 
and  fubrtance,  that  the  liquor  in  queftion  is  called  the  pro- 
per juice;  each  fpecies  of  plant  being  fuppofed  to  contairt 
a fluid  which  is  proper  and  peculiar  to  it. 

In  this  blood  or  proper  juice  refide  the  fmell,  tafle,  and 
virtue  of  the  plants.  In  fa£f,  thofe  plants  portefs  little  vir- 
tue, in  which  there  is  either  a fuperabundance  of  fap,  or  a 
poverty  of  blood.  It  is  the  juice  which  flows  from  the  poppy 
that  is  narcotick  ; the  corrofive  quality  of  celandine  and 
fpurge  refides  in  the  fame  fluid  ; the  purgative  virtue  of  jalap 
in  its  refin.  Barks  pollefs  more  virtue  than  woods,  becaufe 
the  blood-veffels  of  the  former  are  thicker  and  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  latter. 

The  blood  or  proper  juice  is  contained  in  tubes  which  are 
larger  than  the  lymphatic  or  fap-veffels,  and  although  diffufed 
through  the  whole  fubrtance  of  the  plant,  are  colle&ed  in 
greater  abundance  in  the  bark.  In  fir-trees,  the  turpentine, 
which  is  the  proper  juice,  is  amaffed  in  the  parenchymatous 
fubrtance,  immediately  under  the  epidermis  or  fkin  of  the 
bark  : in  juniper,  the  fandarac  is  colle&ed  betwixt  the  bark 
and  the  wood:  in  the  larch-tree,  the  turpentine  which  it 
produces  is  accumulated  in  the  body  of  the  wood  : in  pine, 
it  exfudes  from  the  bark,  froni  betwixt  the  wood  and  bark, 
from  the  wood  itfelf,  and  from  the  pith. 

For  further  particulars  on  this  intcrefling  phyfiological 
fubjefr,  the  reader  is  referred  to  M.  Duhamel’s  Traite  des 
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Arbres,  Dr.  Grew’s  Anatomy  of  Plants,  and  the  works  of 
the  ingenious  M.  Bonnet  of  Geneva. 

SYNGENESIA  (<w,  together,  and  y6Ve<w,  generation) 
the  name  of  the  nineteenth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Me- 
thod, confifting  of  plants  in  which  the  anthers  or  male  organs 
of  generation  are  united  into  a cylinder,  the  filaments  on 
which  they  are  fupported  being  feparate  and  diftinft. 

This  clafs  contains  the  numerous  tribe  of  compound 

owers,  wo  e general  characters  were  enumerated  under 
the  article  Co mpqsitu sfos. 

The  orders  or  fecondary  divifions  of  the  clafs  SyngenefiA 
arife  from  the  different  modes  of  intercommunication  of  the 
florets  or  leffer  pa.tial  flowers  contained  within  the  common 
caiyx,  I his  intercommunication,  which  Linnaeus,  from  a 
fove  to  analogies,  terms  the  Polygamy  of  Flowers. 
admits  of  the  four  following  cafes. 

I.  The  florets  all  hermaphrodite. 

JL  Hermaphrodites  and  females. 

III.  Hermaphrodites  and  florets  of  no  fex  or  neuter. 

IV.  Males  and  females. 

VV  hen  the  florets  are  all  hermaphrodite,  as  in  the  firft  cafe 
the  polygamy  is  faid  to  be  equal,  and  the  compound  flowed 
,o  characterized  are  referred  to  the  order  Pdygamia  JEaualh 
exprellive  of  that  circumflance.  This  order  contain  the 
emiflofcular,  and  many  of  the  flofcular,  compound  flowers 

PnfnT°UTd0rt'  AmonS  the  former  are  dandelion,  fOW- 
th'ftle,  lettuce,  fuccory,  goat’s  beard,  nipple-wort,  and 
hawk-weed  ; among  the  latter,  burdock,  faw-wort,  thiftle 
artichoke,  hemp-agrimony,  goldylocks,  and  Lavender-cotton! 

1 his  order  contains  no  radiated  flowers. 

in  the  fecond  cafe,  the  florets  in  the  centre  or  diflt  are 
hermaphrodite ; thofe  of  the  circumference,  raargln,  " 

du.s  female,  that  is,  want  the  Jlamim  or  male  Organs 

Thts  fort  of  mtercommunication  Linnmus  terms  pWyLZ 
fuper/lua,  ufe  els  or  fttperfluous  polygamy,  becaufe  tlm  Z. 
pregnatton  of  the  female  florets  in  the  circumference  is  u" 
neceflary,  the  frufl.ficat.on  being  perfected  in  thofc  of  the 
centre.  The  flowers  which  are  referred  to  this  order  are 
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•ither  flofcular,  that  is,  compofed  entirely  of  hollow  florets; 
or  radiated.  Among  the  former  are  tanfy,  wormwood, 
cud-weed,  and  flower-everlafling  ; among  the  latter,  colt’s- 
foot,  groundfel,  afler,  golden-rod,  elecampane,  daify, 
feverfew,  milfoil,  and  African  marigold. 

In  the  third  cafe,  the  hollow  florets  in  the  centre  are  her- 
maphrodite ; the  flat  ones  in  the  circumference,  neuter,  that 
is,  want  both  male  and  female  organs.  This  kind  of  poly- 
gamy is  termed  properly  enough  ineffectual  (polygamia  fru- 
Jlranea)  as  the  florets  in  the  circumference  being  of  no  fex 
are  totally  ineffectual  to  the  fructification.  The  older  in 
queftion  contains  only  fix  genera  : viz.  fun-flower,  dwarf- 
fun-flower,  tickfecderl  fun-flower,  gor/eria,  ofmites,  and 
centaury. 

In  the  lafl  cafe,  the  florets  of  the  centre  or  difk  are 
male,  and  thofe  of  the  circumference,  female.  This  fort 
of  polygamy  is  termed,  neccffary  ( polygamia  neceffana)  be- 
caufe  none  of  the  florets  being  hermaphrodite,  the  prefence 
of  male  and  female  florets  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  per- 
fecting the  fruftification.  Marigold,  arClotis,  African  rag- 
wort, hard-feeded  chryfanthemum,  cotton -weed,  (filngo) 
and  baflard  cud-weed,  furnifh  examples.  The  flowers  of 
this  order  are  moftly  radiated. 

Befides  the  four  orders  juft  mentioned,  the  clafs  fyngenejia 
contains  two  others.  Tliefe  are  polygamia  Jegregula , and 
t/ionogarnia. 

The  fit'll  derives  its  name  from  the  florets  being  feparatcd 
from  one  another  by  means  of  paitied  flower-cups,  which 
fupport  one  or  more  florets,  and  are  placed  within  the  com- 
mon calyx.  This  order  furnifhes  no  diflinCt  cafe  of  poly- 
gamy, and  is,  in  fa6t,  only  a modification  oi  the  firlt  calc  \ 
the  florets  fo  feparated  being  all  hermaphrodite,  except  in  the 
genus  fpharanthus , which  having  hermaphrodite  llorets  in 
the  centre,  and  female  florets  in  the  margin,  is  referred  to 
that  particular  fpecies  of  polygamy  which  we  denominated 
Juperfluous. 

The  genera  in  this  order  are  five  in  number ; viz.  ele- 
phant’s-foot,  globe-flower,  globe-thiflle,  guralelia,  and  baflard 
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Ethiopian  elichryfum.  The  firft  has  four  florets  in  each  par. 
tiul  flower-cup ; the  fecond  has  an  indefinite  number ; the 
three  laft  only  one. 

The  order  monogamia  contains  Ample  flowers.  Theteim 
fignifies  a fingle  marriage,  and  is  placed  in  direft  oppofition 
to  the  polygamy  or  intercommunication  of  florets,  winch 
fo  confpicuoully  chara&erizes  the  other  orders.  In  faft, 
balfain,  violet,  cardinal  flower,  and  the  other  plants  of  this 
order,  agree  with  the  compound  flowers  in  fcarce  a fingle 
circumflance,  fave  the  claflical  charafter,  the  union  of  the 
anthers  or  tops  of  the  Jiamina  a circumflance  which, 
whilfl  it  undeniably  confutes  Linnaeus’-s  afl'ertion,  that,  in 
that  union  confifts  the  eflence  of  a compound  flower,  ferves 
likewife  to  demonflrate  the  imperfeftion  of  his  artificial 
character.  Former  botanifts  had  fought  for  the  eflential 
charafter  of  this  numerous  tribe  of  plants  in  the  common 
calyx  and  common  receptacle.  Both  thefe  Linnaeus  rejefts 
as  inadequate,  and  in  their  place  fubftitutes  the  union  of  the 
(inthers  and  fituation  of  the  feeds.  That  union,  we  hate 
feen,  is  not  peculiar  to  compound  flowers ; it  is  to  be 
found  in  violet,  baffam,  cardinal-flower,  fheep-fcabious, 
and  fome  other  flowers,  confefTedly  fnnple.  To  this  it  will 
be  anfwered,  that  Linnaeus’s  afl'ertion  is  different  from  what 
1 have  reprefented  it  ; that  the  author  in  queftion,  fo  tar 
from  affirming  that  the  union  of  the  anthers  confiitutes,  of 
itfelf,  the  eflence  of  compound  flowers,  has  combined  that 
circumflance  with  the  fituation  of  the  leeds,  and  declared 
that  the  eflence  of  a compound  flower  confifts  in  having  the 
anthers  united  into  a cylinder,  and  a fingle  feed  placed  under 
each  floret.  This  argument  is  plaulible,  but  not  folid,  tor 
unluckily  three  of  the  genera  of  the  order  monogamia , viz. 
Strumpfia,  feriphium,  and  corymbium,  befides  the  united  an- 
thers, have  likewife  a fingle  feed  placed  under  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower,  and  yet  the  order  monogamia  contains  Ample  flowers 
only.  The  fafct  is,  that  compound  flowers  are  fo  remark- 
ably different  in  their  port  and  external  appearance  trom 
thofe  termed  Ample,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  leek  tor  an 
eflential  character  where  there  is  no  danger  of  contufioin 
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Aggregate  and  compound  flowers  have  indeed  a greater  con- 
formity in  point  of  habit ; yet  a fuperficial  attention  only  is 
requifite  to  difcover  very  material  differences  in  their 
ftfufture. 

As  the  excellence  of  the  artificial  charafter  is  conflicted 
by  its  approximation  to  the  natural,  it  is  evident  that  a cha- 
rade1'. which  arranges  together  things  that  are  abfolutely 
heterogeneous,  and  poffefs  no  natural  relations,  is  imperfeft 
and  erroneous.  Compound  flowers  are  confeffedly  a natural 
tribe  of  plants.  Simple  flowers  poffefs  no  relations  in  com- 
mon with  them,  that  can  juflify  a junftion.  A c ha  rafter, 
therefore,  which,  like  that  of  Linnaeus,  blends  fimple  and 
compound  flowers  promifcuoufly  together,  offers  a manifefl 
violence  to  Nature,  by  forcibly  tearing  many  genera  of 
plants  from  their  proper  place,  and  incorporating  them  with 
others  which  are  of  a different  and  even  oppofite  nature. 
In  faft,  in  all  the  numerous  fyflems  in  botany,  there  is  not 
a fingle  charafter,  which  wounds  Nature  fo  cruelly  as  that 
of  Linnseus,  in  the inffance  juft  given. 


By  an  ingenious  writer,  Dr.  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  lately  publifhed  an  Elementary  Treatife  on  Botany, 
the  author  of  the  prefent  work,  which  the  learned  Pro- 
feflor  has  honoured  with  repeated  marks  of  peculiar  no- 
tice and  diflinftion,  is,  notwithffanding,  under  the  article 
before  us,  charged  with  an  inconfiflent  departure  from  his 
ufual  tenets,  for  afferting,  that  “ the  genus  Kuhnia,  al- 
“ though  very  nearly  allied  to  hemp-agrimony,  and  indeed, 
" in  every  other  refpeft,  like  a compound  flower,  is  very 
“ ■properly  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  a clafs  containing  fimple 
“ flowers,  fpentandria)  bccaufe  the  anthers  arc  feparate  and 
diflinft.”  Vide  Compos  it  us  fos.  As  there  is  no  im- 
putation which,  in  matters  of  fcience,  it  becomes  a man 
more  feduoully  to  avoid,  than  that  of  inconfiftency,  fo 
neither  is  there  any  which,  when  charged  without  due  con- 
sideration, he  ought  with  greater  folicitude  to  repel.  Dr. 
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Barton’s  mifconception  in  the  inflance  juft  mentioned,  (for 
a mifconception,  I truft,  I (hall  evidently  prove  it)  may 
have  probably  arifen  from  his  overlooking  a d:ftinftion 
which,  in  appreciating  the  merits  ol  any  particular  fyflem, 
that  of  Linnaeus  for  example,  it  is  ever  neceflary  to  make 
between  the  precife  portion  of  approbation  which  lnay  be 
juftly  claimed  by  its  founder,  on  account  of  the  degree  of 
ffriftnefs  in  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  his  Method, 
be  thofe  principles  what  they  may,  and  that  which  belongs 
to  him  from  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  artificial 
chara£ier,  which  is  alwavs  in  the  dire£l  ratio  of  its  nearer 
approach  to  the  order  of  nature. — In  this  view,  as  is  mani- 
feft,  the  fame  writer  may,  in  one  refpeft,  be  the  obje6t  of 
merited  cenfure,  and  in  another,  that  of  equally  merited 
applaufe.  To  the  honour  indeed  ot  a rigidly  uniform  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  his  fyllem,  (an  honour  alrnofl 
exclufively  due  to  Rivinus)  Linnaeus,  it  is  true,  has  but 
ilender  pretenfions  : and  fome  very  remarkable  deviations 
from  the  (implicit}'  of  his  plan  have  been  occafionally  enu- 
merated in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  In  general,  however, 
he  has  the  praife  of  uniformity  : and,  as  he  profeffes  not  in 
his  Sexual  Method  to  inveftigate  the  Order  of  Nature,  it 
can  be  no  reproach,  that,  in  order  to  conduft  the  learner 
with  greater  facility  to  the  knowledge  of  plants,  which  is  the 
principal  bufinefs  of  an  artificial  charaffer,  he  has,  with  the 
exceptions  juft  mentioned,  commonly  adhered  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  method,  facrificing  to  utility  even  nature  itfelf, 
by  declining  to  arrange  certain  genera  under  dalles  to 
which,  however  conne&ed  with  their  congeners  by  external 
habit,  and  other  natural  affinities,  the  mere  novice  in  botany, 
for  whofe  ufe  every  artificial  fyllem  is  intended,  could  not, 
for  want  of  the  claffical  character,  be  ever  led  to  refer  them. 
I conceive  myfelf,  therefore,  perfe&ly  juftified,  and  flriblly 
confident  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  do&rines  of  the 
Botanical  Dictionary,  and  my  other  works  refpefting  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  artificial  character  of  LinncEus, 
as  explained  above,  (doft lines  which  I have  ever  maintained, 
and  yet  fee  no  reafon  to  retina)  when  I aflert  that  Linnaeus 
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has  with  the  utmoft  propriety  referred  the  genus  Kubhia, 
which,  in  a Natural  Method  would,  no  doubt,  without  anv 
eflort,  from  its  general  appearance,  have  arranged  itlclf  with 
the  compound  flowers,  to  the  clafs  pent  and ri a of  his  artificial 
method,  comaining  flrnple  flowers,  in  which  it  with  equal 
facility  a flumes  its  place,  bearing  as  it  does  five  flamina  or 
male  organs  of  fecundation,  feparate  both  in  their  anthers 
and  filaments,  the  fpecial  diftinttive  charafiler  of  the  clafs. 
hor  the  fame  reafon,  Linnaeus  is  not  to  be  blamed,  but  de- 
fended, for  placing  violet,  balfam,  and  other  fimple  flowers, 
with  the  compound,  in  the  clals  iyngenefia  confidered  as  part 
of  an  artificial  method,  bccaufe  they  as  undoubtedly  poflefs 
the  claflical  charaffter,  the  union  of  their  five  flamina  by  the 
anthers,  as  the  compound  flowers  with  which,  however  un- 
naturally, they  are  thus  made  to  incorporate. — In  fhort,  the 
genus  Kuhaia  could  not,  but  with  impropriety,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  compound  flowers  in  Linnaeus’s  fyflem, 
conflituted  as  the  clafs  fyngenefla  which  contains  them  now 
is ; nor  could  the  celebrated  Swedifh  Naturalifl,  without  an 
entire  alteration  of  the  principles  of  his  method,  have  re- 
moved violet  and  its  congeners  from  the  place  which  they 
now  occupy  therein.  Still,  however,  much  as  we  commend 
his  general  adherence  to  the  aitificial  chara&er  which  he 
has  chofen,  we  deny  its  excellence,  nay,  regret  that,  in  the 
formation  of  Ins  fyflem,  he  fhould  have  adopted  it  at  all — a 
character  which,  by  the  fuperfl rufture  of  which  it  is  the 
bafis,  he  himfeli  has  demonflrated,  could  not  be  carried  to  its 
utmoft  extent,  without,  in  a thoufand  inftances,  producing 
junctions  and  reparations,  which,  doing  violence  to  nature, 
nuift,  for  that  rcafon,  greatly  diininilh  the  value  of  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  they  proceed. 

T. 

'T^ETRADYNAMIA  fiitsaxoss,  four,  and  Svvapur,  power} 
J-  four  powers;  the  name  of  the  fifteenth  clafs  in  Lin- 
metis's  Sexual  Syfletu,  con  filling  of  plants  with  hermaphro- 
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elite  flowers  having  fix  flamina,  four  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  refl.  It  correfponds  to  the  Jiliquofa  of  Ray,  and 
crudformes  of  Tournefort,  and,  abating  a fingle  genus, 
cleome,  is  a true  natural  family,  the  particular  characters  of 
which  are  enumerated  under  the  article  fliquofa,  by  which 
name  Linnaeus,  after  Ray,  has  diftinguifhed  thefe  plants  in 
his  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method.  Vide  SiliquosjE. 

The  orders  in  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  which  are  two  in  num- 
ber, are  likewife  borrowed  from  the  fame  author.  Such  as 
have  a long  pod,  as  flock,  rocket,  and  ladies  fmock,  being 
termed  fliquofa ; thofe  which  have  a fhort  round  one,  as 
feurvy-grafs,  candy-tuft,  and  fat i n - 11  o we r , fliculofa . I have 
obferved  the  fame  diftintfion  in  fubdividing  the  natural  order 
filiquofa . 

In  moft  fpecies  of  baflard-muftard  (cleome)  the  flamina 
are  attached  to  a long  pillar-lhaped  foot-ftalk  refembhng  a 
flyle,  which  fupports  the  feed-bud  ; a circumftance  which 
ought  to  have  determined  that  genus  to  the  clafs gynandria  in 
the  Sexual  Method,  upon  the  fame  principle,  by  which 
paflion -flower  and  feveral  other  genera  are  made  to  arrange 
themfelves  under  that  clafs.  The  genus  cleome  indeed,  what- 
ever may  be  its  pi  etenfions  to  a place  in  the  clafs  alluded  to, 
has  certainly  no  right  to  that  which  it  at  piefent  holds  in  the 
clafs  tetradynamia  of  the  fame  method;  as,  befides  its  wanting 
the  claffical  artificial  character,  the  inequality  of  t.  c flamina, 
thefe  male  organs  of  generation  are  frequently  more  than  fix, 
the  number  to  which  plants  of  this  ci.  fs  are  reflrifted.  In 
fa£t,  cleome  is  among  the  moft  ftriking  initaiices  of  Linnteus’s 
deviation  from  his  own  principles  ; fince  fcarce  a circum- 
ftance,  except  the  prefence  of  what  he  calls  nectariferous 
glands,  which,  by  the  way,  are  very  feldom  to  be  difeovered 
even  with  glafles,  can  poffibly  conned!  it  with  the  plants 
among  which  he  has  arranged  it. 

TETRAGYNIA  four;  and  yw-n,  a woman,) 

the  name  of  an  order  or  fecondary  divifion  in  the 
4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  13th  clafles  in  the  Sexual  Syflem  ; 
conlifting  of  plants,  which,  to  the  claflic  charafter,  what- 
ever it  is,  add  the  circumftance  of  having  four  ftyles  or 
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female  organs.  Herb-paris  and  grafs-of-Parnaffus,  furnifh 
examples. 

TLTRA NDRIA  (reaaaqes,  four;  and  avr(§,  a man  or 
hufband)  the  name  of  the  fourth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual 
Syftem,  confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  four  ftamina  or  male  organs  that  are  of  equal 
length.  In  this  laft  circumftance  confifts  the  main  difference, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  between  the  plants  of  the  clafs  in 
queftioaand  thofe  of  the  14th  clafs,  didynamia,  in  which  the 
four,  ftamina  are  of  unequal  length,  two  of  them  being 
longer  than  the  other  two. 

The.orders  in  this  numerous  clafs  are  three,  founded  upon 
the  number  of  ftyles  or  female  organs. 

Scabious,  teafel,  barren-wort,  the  ftarry  plants  of  Ray, 
and  the  greater  number  of  genera  in  this  clafs,  have  one 
ftyle. 

Dodder,  and  hypecoum,  have  two  ftyles. 

Holly,  and  a few  others,  have  four. 

TETRANGIjE  (TstTffagEy,  four;  and  aJyar,  a veffel) 
the  name  of  the  eighteenth  clafs  in  Boerhaave’s  Method,  con- 
fifting of  herbaceous  plants  having  two  feed-leaves,  with  a 
fingle  capfule  that  is  divided  internally  into  four  cells.  It  is 
exemplified  in  rue  and  thorn-apple. 

THALAMUS,  a bride-chamber ; Vaillant’s  name  for 
the  receptaculum  of  Pontedera  and  Linnaeus ; the  fedes  of 
Ray  ; and  placenta  of  Boerhaave. 

Linnaeus  terms  the  calyx  the  thalamus  of  the  flower. 

THYRSUS,  (properly  a fpear  wrapped  about  with  ivy  or 
bay-leaves,  carried  by  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  at  lus  feafts). 
In  the  modern  nomenclature  of  botany,  a mode  of  flowering 
refembling  the  cone  of  a,  pine.  It  is,  fays  Linnaeus,  a pa- 
nicle contradled  into  an  oval  or  egg-fhaped  form.  The 
lower  foot-ftaljts,  which  are  longer,  extend  horizontally, 
whilft  the  upper  ones  are  fhorter  and  mount  vertically.  Lilac 
and  butter-burr  furnifh,  examples. 

TOMENTUM,  fhort  wool ; a fpecies  of  hoary,  or 
downy  puhelcjency,  which  covers  the  furface  of  many  plants, 
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particularly  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  and 
filch  as,  in  their  native  foil,  are  expofed  to  the  ravages  of 
bleak  and  violent  winds.  Thefubftance  in  queftion  confifts 
of  a number  of  fmall  hairs,  that  are  fo  clofely  interwoven  as 
fcarcely  to  be  d.ftinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye  ; the  white  ap- 
pearance arifmg  from  their  aggregation  and  compaft  texture. 
Cerajiium  tomentofum,  medtcago,  and  a fpecies  of  marjoram 
and  fpeedwell,  furnifh  examples. 

TRACHEAE,  air-veffels  ot  plants.  Vide  Structura 
Vegetabilis. 

TRIANDR1A,  (rg«f,  three;  and  dv7j§,  a man  or  huR 
band)  the  name  of  the  third  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual 
Syftem,  confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers; 
which  have  three  ffamina  or  male  organs. 

The  orders  in  this  clafs  are  three,  derived  from  the  number 
of  ftyles  or  female  organs. 

Valerian,  tamarind,  and  many  others,  have  one  flyle. 

The  graffes,  which  conflitute  the  fecond  order,  have  two 
ftyles. 

Eriocaulon,  montia,  and  fome  others,  have  three. 

TRIANGI^E  (rgei s,  three ; and  d yjor,  a veffel)  the 
name  of  the  feventeenth  clafs  in  Boerhaave’s  Method,  con- 
fiding of  herbaceous  plants  having  two  feed-leaves,  with  a 
fingle  capfule  that  is  divided  internally  into  three  cells.  It 
is  exemplified  in  St.  John’s  wort,  violet,  campanula,  palma- 
chrifti,  mercury,  fpurge,  and  cardinal-flower. 

Tulip,  narciffus,  iris,  and  feveral  other  plants  which  have 
their  feed-vefTel  divided  into  three  cells,  do  not  arrange  them- 
felves  under  the  clafs  triangia,  becaufe  the  feeds  rife  with  a 
fingle  leaf.  Such  plants  conflitute  the  twenty-eighth  clafs, 
bradieatce,  of  the  fame  author. 

TRICOCCyE,  (t three;  and  xoxxor,  a grain)  the 
name  of  the  thirty-eighth  order  in  Linnteus’s  Fragments  of 
a Natural  Method,  confifting  of  plants  with  a fingle  three- 
cornered  capfule,  having  three  cells  or  internal  divifioris, 
each  containing  a fingle  feed.  The  fingle  feed-veffel  of  theie 
plants  is  of  a fingular  form,  and  refembles  three  capfules, 
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which  adhere  to  one  common  foot-flalk  as  to  a centre,  but 
are  divided  externally  into  three  pretty  deep  partitions. 


UJl  of  the  Genera  contained,  in  this  Order. 
Linnaean  Genera.  Engiijh  Names. 


Acalypha. 
Adelia. 
Andrachne , 

Baltard-orpine. 

Buxus, 

— 

— 

Box-tree. 

Cambogia. 
Carica , 

. — 

Papaw. 

Cliffortia. 
Clutia. 
Cnee  rum. 

Widow-wail. 

Croton, 

— 

— 

Baftard-ricinus,  Tallow-tree. 

Cupania. 

Dalechampia. 

Euphorbia, 

Burning  thorny  plant,  fpurge. 

Excoecaria. 

Guettarda. 

Hernandia, 

Jack-in-a-box. 

Hippomane, 

— 

— 

Manchineel-tree. 

Hura, 

— 

• — 

Sand-box-tree. 

Jatropha , 

— 

— 

CalTava,  manihot. 

Mercurialis, 

— 

— 

Mercury. 

Phyllan/hus , 

— 

— 

Sea-ftde  laurel. 

PJukenetia. 

Ricinus, 

— 

Palma-  Chrifti. 

Solandra. 

Sterculia. 

Tragia. 

Thryallis. 

i 

a 

, v 


This  family  not  being  completely  natural  does  not  fall 

to  be  particularly  deferibed  in  this  place.  The  chai after 

exnreffed  in  the  title  is  indeed  a linking  one,  and  though 
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the  plants  which  poffefs  it  are  not  connefled  together 
by  fuch  numerous  relations  as  to  form  a true  natural 
affemblage,  yet  are  they  by  that  circumftance  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  plants,  with  as  great,  perhaps  greater  facility 
than  by  any  artificial  charafter  yet  known.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  genera  of  this  order  have  not  the 
ftriking  charafter  juft  mentioned. 

From  the  euphorbias,  and  feveral  other  genera  of  this  order, 
flows  by  incifion  a corrofive  liquor,  which  is  white  like 
-milk. 

The  fruit  of  the  manchineel  tree  is  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  cauftics,  and,  if  taken  internally,  never  fails  to 
prove  mortal,  if  large  quantities  of  oil  are  not  immediately 
fwallowed,  to  excite  vomiting  and  (heath  the  vifcera,  before 
the  cauftic  juice  has  operated.  The  tree  bears  a great  refern- 
blance  to  the  pear-tree.  The  bark  is  fomewhat  thicker,  and 
filled  with  a vifcous  corrofive  milk.  The  wood  under 
the  alburnum  is  greyifh,  and  beautifully  marked  with  eyes 
of  different  tints  or  colours.  The  cauftic  and  poifonous 
quality  is  not  peculiar  to  the  fruit,  being  to  be  found  alfo  in 
the  leaves,  in  the  wood,  in  the  milk  of  the  bark,  and  even 
in  its  fhade,  by  fleeping  under  it. — The  tree,  which  is  com- 
monly large,  grows  in  the  Weft-Indies,  on  the  bank  of 
rivers,  or  on  the  fea-fhore,  being  rarely  found  at  a diftance 
from  water.  When  it  rains,  one  mult  be  cautious  of  going 
under  the  tree  for  fhelter,  as  the  rain  falling  from  its  leaves 
on  the  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  excites  blifters 
on  the  flefh,  as  if  boiling  oil  had  fallen  upon  it,  together 
with  a very  painful  itching,  which  continues  fora  long  time. 
If  it  falls  into  the  eyes,  it  will  endanger  the  eye-fight  ; or 
if  by  chance  one  fhould  rub  them  with  his  hand  moiftened 
with  this  water,  a confiderable  fwellirig  is  occafioned,  which 
from  being  red,  becomes  livid  and  full  of  pus. — The  wood  is 
nolefs  dangerous  to  work,  unlefs  perfettly  dry,  and  even  its 
duft  or  fawings  are  poifonous.  Before  it  is  touched,  the 
workmen  amafs  dry  wood  around  its  feet,  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
keep  at  a diftance  for  fear  of  any  bad  conlequences  from 
the  fmoke.  When  they  think  the  fire  has  totally  confumed 
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its  humidity,  they  apply  the  hatchet,  taking  care  to  have  their 
face  and  arms  covered  with  a towel  or  napkin,  left  the  dull 
flying  out  ot  it,  or  the  milky  humidity  which  may  have  re- 
mained unevaporated,  fhould  affail  their  face,  mouth,  eyes, 
or  hands.  The  fawyers  ufe  the  fame  precautions,  as  well  as’ 
the  turners  who  work  it  into  tables,  cabinets,  and  all  forts 
of  houfehold  furniture,  which  are  greatly  elteemed  for  the 
uncommon  beauty  of  the  wood. — The  Indians  ufe  the  milk 
of  the  manchineel-tree  to  poifon  their  arrows.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  make  a cleft  in  the  bark  and  infert  the  end  of  their 
arrows,  which  imbibes  the  liquor  flowing  out  of  the  wound, 
that*  is  white  as  milk,  but  thicker  and  more  gluey.  The 
auows  fo  envenomed  are  buffered  to  dry ; and  where  they 
make  a wound,  poifon  at  the  fame  time. — Thofe  who  fleep 
11  n dei  the  manchineel-tree  find  themielves,  on  awakinsr. 
prodigioufly  fwelled,  with  a very  violent  megrim  and -a  dan- 
gerous fever.  By  force  of  citron-juice  and  cordials,  the 
venom  is  often,  but  with  difficulty,  extirpated. 

A fpecies  of  euphorbia  termed  ejula , if  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  body,  produces  a violent  nlflammation,  which  is 
foon  fucceeded  by  a confiderable  fwelling,  that  degenerates 
into  a gangrene  and  proves  mortal. 

Stercul'ta  f ftcrcus,  dung)  derives  its  name  from  the  fcetid 
fmell  o.  the  wood,  which  is  faid  to  refemble  that  of  human 
excrements  , Wii.en.ce  the  name  of  dirt-wood,  by  which  it  is 
known  in  the  Ik  t countries,  where  it  is  native. 

1 he  root  ot  caffada,  eailava,  or  manihot  being  diverted  of 
its  poifonous  juices,  ferves  tor  bread  to  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  whether  black,  white  or  red  ; that 
i.s,  Negroes,  Europeans,  or  Natives.  The  fhrub,  fome- 
timcs  called  manioc,  rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a 
thin  bark,  that  is  grey,  red,  or  violet,  according  to  the  dif- 
fer"11- colours  of  the  wood  which  it  covers.  The  trunk  and 
branches  are  hlled  with  froall  prominences  exhibiting 
the  veitigia  of  the  fallen  leaves  : for  as  the  tree  increafes  in 
height,  the  le.vcs  reliuquifh  the  bottom  of  the  branches,  and 
are  only  to  he  found  near  the  top.  The  wood  is  loft  and 
b:.  itle,  flip  plant  is  better  propagated  by  layers  than  from 
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feed  ; at  leaft,  little  of  the  root  proper  for  eating  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  latter  method.  The  principal  root  produces 
fuckers,  in  number  from  four  to  feven,  and  which  differ  in 
length  and  thicknefs,  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  and 
goodnefs  of  the  foil.  The  bark  of  the  roots  is  like  that  of 
the  trunk,  grey,  when  the  wood  is  grey  ; red,  when  the  wood 
is  red  ; white,  when  it  is  white  ; but  the  infide  or  heart  is  al- 
ways white,  and  of  the  confiftence  of  turnip.  1 he  roots  of 
white  manioc  are  ripe  in  eight  months ; thofe  of  the  other  kinds 
require  fourteen  or  eighteen  months  to  attain  their  full  fize 
and  maturity.  When  ripe  they  are  plucked  out  of  the  earth 
by  the  tearing  up  of  the  whole  tree,  which  never  fails  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  root  ; and  if,  in  that  operation,  any  of 
the  off-fets  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  main  root,  which  is 
eafily  obferved,  they  take  them  up  with  a hoe.  It  requires 
no  great  force  to  pluck  up  thefe  fhrubs  ; for,  befides  that  the 
foil  is  of  a foft  nature,  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  very  deep- 
ly into  it.  When  plucked  up,  the  Negroes  deftined  for  this 
work  grate  or  rafp  the  bark  with  a blunt  knife,  as  is  done  to 
turnips,  and  throw  the  roots  into  a tub  full  of  water ; they 
are  then  reduced  to  a powder  or  meal  refembling  the  coarfe 
fawings  of  wood.  This  is  effeaed  by  rubbing  the  root  very 
forcibly  againft  a copper  file  or  grater,  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  broad,  that  is  fatten- 
ed' by  fmall  nails  upon  a plank  of  timber,  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  one  broad.  The  Negroe  who  files,  puts  one 
end  of  the  plank  into  a wooden  trough  or  tub,  and  holds  the 
other  againft  his  ftomach.  At  his  fide  is  a bafket,  containing 
roots  that  are  rafped,  walhed,  and  fit  for  being  filed  ; one  of 
thefe  he  takes  in  each  hand,  and  paffes  it  violently  upon  the 
file  or  grater  till  it  is  reduced  to  a rough  powder.  All  the 
roots  being  graied  in  this  manner,  they  take  the  powdei 
and  put  it  into  a prefs,  with  a view  to  fqueeze  out  the  juice, 
which  is  regarded  as  a very  ftrong  poifon,  not  only  for  men, 
but  for  bealls  alfo  who  drink  of  it,  or  chance  to  eat  of 
thefe  roots  before  the  juice  is  exprelfed.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  animals  which  die  in  confequence  of  having  fwallowed 
any  quantity  of  this  fubftance,  have  their  breafts  prodigioufly 
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fwelled,  without  any  vifible  alteration  on  the  noble  parts 
Some  have  hence  argued  that  the  juice  in  quehion  is  noJ 
ciTentially  a poifon,  but  that  poffieffing  a fuperfluity  of  nou- 
rifhment,  it  proves  an  overmatch  to  the  digehive  faculties, 
and  thus  proves  mortal. -Befides  this  fuperabundance  of 
nounfhment,  fays  Father  Labat,  a part  of  its  malignity  con- 
Ms  in  its  coldnefs,  which  flops  the  circulation,  benumbs 
the  animal  fpirits,  and  at  length  caufes  death.  Hence  the 
befl  antidote  againfl  this  poifon'  is  heat  and  violent  motiom 
I he  patient,,  after  fwallowing  large  quantities  of  oil,  to  ex- 
cite a naufea  and  vomiting,  is  made  to  run  as  quick  as  he 
can,  and  drink  plentifully  of  the  hrongeh  fpirits;  in  fme, 
every  method  is  ufed  to  excite  violent  heat,  to  roufe  the 
fpnits,  and  put  the  blood  in  motion. 

Animals  which  have  accuftomed  themfelves  infenfibly  to 
the  juice  of  manioc,  feel  no  inconvience  from  the  root  of 
it,  hut  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  in  tliis  manner  that  the 
I urks,  by  a gradual  and  conflant  ufe,  have  rendered  opium 
a harmlefs  and  even  exhilarating  medicine. 

1 he  juice  of  manioc  lofes  its  malignity  when  heated.  The 
natives  of  the  Wefl-Indies,  who  ufe  it  in  all  their  fauces, 
feel  no  fort  of  inconvenience  from  it,  becaufe  they  never 
nie  it  till  alter  being  boiled.  Of  the  fame  juice  they  make 
flarch,  by  drying  it  in  the  fun,  where  it  becomes  as  white  as 
fnow',  and  is  frequently  made  into  cakes,  which  are  as  deli- 
cate as  if  made  with  the  finefl  wheat -flour. 

When  the  manioc  is  fufficiently  preffed',  they  either  make 
it  into  bread,  called  caffiada,  or  into  flour  for  preferving. 
For  the  firfl-meutioned  purppfe,  they  have  a plate  of  iron 
two  feet  bropd,  and  half  an  inch  thick  ; this  they  place  upon 
» tripod,  or  on  hones,  and  kindle  a fire  below  it.  When 
fufficiently  hpated,  fo  as  not  to  admit  of  the  touch,  they 
lay  on  the  whole  furface  about  the  thicknefs  of  three  fingers 
of  manioc,  which  Jias  been  previoufly  preffied  and  fifted. 

1 he  hecap  falls  dowq  in  proportion  as  it  roahs  ; and  the  parts 
join  an  incorporate.  I his  compreffion  and  incorporation 
is  ai  e y the  peifoq  who  roahs  hightly  paffing  a piece  of 
wood  over  the  plate.  When  the  fide  of  the  cake  next  the 
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plate  is  fufficiently  done,  that  is,  adheres,  and  the  colour, 
formerly  very  white,  becomes  red,  it  is  turned,  and  the 
other  fide  allowed  to  roaft  till  the  fame  fymptoms 
appear.  When  roafted,  it  is  laid  in  the  fun  for  two  or  three 
hours,  with  a view  to  difiipate  any  poifonous  humidity, 
which  may  fiill  lurk  in  the  root  under  this  new  form. 

The  infide  of  cafTada  is  as  white  as  fnow,  the  fides  of  a 
pale  gold  colour.  The  fubfiance,  which  is  very  nourifh- 
ing,  and  of  eafy  digeltion,  may  be  preferved  feven  or  eight 
months,  or  more,  provided  it  is  kept  dry,  and  fometimes 
expofed  to  the  fun.  When  dipped  in  water,  or  put  in  foup, 
calfada  fwells  up  to  a great  height,  which  feems  to  prove  its 
great  abundance  in  fubftanccp 

The  other  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  moll  com- 
mon, as  being  more  convenient  for  preferving,  diftributing 
to  the  Negroes,  and  tranfporting  from  place  to  place.  The 
manioc,  in  this  cafe,  is  put  into  a pan  or  (love  that  is  but 
{lightly  heated,  where  it  is  continually  turned,  like  coffee- 
beans,  with  a fmall  wooden  infirument  contrived  for 
that  purpofe.  This  motion  prevents  it  from  flicking  to 
the  pan;  fo  that,  when  dried  and  roafled,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  thick  red  grains  of  fait.  This  mode  of  pre- 
paration is  much  more  expeditious  than  the  former. 
When  dried,  it  is  put  into  granaries,  where  it  may  be  pre- 
ferved whole  years,  it  kept  dry,  or  put  into  a ftove  every 
fix  months.  ) , 

This  fubfiance  may  be  eaten  quite  dry,  as  crumbled 
bread,  or  as  the  Turks  eat  roafted  rice.  When  moifienpd, 
it  fwells  prodigioully. 

This  latter  method  of  preparing  manioc  is  never  pra&ifed 
by  the  natives,  who  ufe  only  caffada,  which  they  prepare 
once  every  day  or  oftener,  as  occafion  requires  ; for  they 
eat  it  quite  hot,  as  being  then  more  delicate  and  agreeable 
to  the  taftc.  Before  their  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans 
had  procured  them  iron  plates,  they  made  their  cafTada  upon 
lafge  flat  {tones,  whofe  thicknefs  they  adjufled  to  that  pur- 
pofe. In  default  of  copper  files  or  graters,  they  made  ufc 
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bm  as  it  requires  a longer  time  to  attain  maturity,  and  the 

roots  yield  much  lcls  meal,  becaufe  lighter  and  more  fpungy 
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it  is  generally  negle&ed. 


The  fmall  bits  of  manioc,  which  have  efcaped  the  grater, 
and  the  clods  which  have  notpafifed  the  fieve,  are  not  ufelefs. 
They  are  dried  in  the  Hove,  after  the  flour  is  roafted,  and 
then  pounded  in  a mortar  to  a fine  white  powder,  with  which 
they  make  foup.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  making  a kind  of 
thicK.  coarfe  caflada,  which  is  roafted  till  almoft  burnt  • of 
this,  fermented  with  melafles  and  Weft-India  potatoes,  they 
prepare  a much  efteemed  beverage,  called  ouyeou.  This 
*.  favourite  drink  of  the  natives,  is  fometimes 

made  extremely  ftrong,  efpecially  on  any  great  occafion, 
as  a feaft  ; with  this  they  get  intoxicated,  and,  remembering 
theii  old  quarrels,  wound  and  murder  one  another.  Such 
ot  the  inhabitants  and  workmen  as  have  not  wine,  drink 
ouyeou.  It  is  of  a red  colour,  ftrong,  nourifhing,  refrefh- 
mg,  and  eafily  inebriates  the  inhabitants,  who  foon  accuf- 
tom  themfelves  to  it  as  eafily  as  beer. 

1 he  leaves  of  manioc  are  ufed  in  both  Indies  as  thofe  of 
fpinach  are  with  us. 

Box-wood  being  extremely  hard  is  ufed  for  feveral  pur- 
pofes,  and  may  properly  enough  be  fubftituted  in  default  of 
ebony , the  yellow  alburnum  of  which  it  perfeaiy  refembles. 
Employed  in  medicine,  box-wood  is  fudorific. 

I he  Negroes  of  Senegal  ufe  from  three  to  five  entire 
feeds  ol  tatropha  curcas  for  purging  the  inteftrnes ; ufed  in 
greater  quantity,  thefe  feeds  would  prove  mortal.  It  appears 
too  that  the  purgative  VirtllA  U . 1 ~ A 1-  _ 1*1 
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impunity  and  avidity  large  quantities  of  thefe  feeds,  after 
the  radicle  has  been  extracted. 

Papaw,  or  popo-tree,  the  carica  papaya  of  Linnaeus,  is 
male  and  female  upon  different  roots : the  flowers  of  the 
former  being  white,  of  the  latter  yellowifh.  The  tender 
buds  of  thefe  lafl  are  preferved  into  fweet-meats ; and  the 
long  mango  popo,  which  is  faid  to  be  little  inferior  to  aa 
£aft-India  mango,  into  pickles.  When  nearly  ripe  the 
fruits  are  likewife  boiled  and  eaten  with  any  kind  of  flefh- 
meat,  care  being  taken  previoufly  to  cleanfe  them  of  the 
milky  corrofive  juice  contained  in  them,  which  is  of  fo  pene- 
trating a nature,  fays  Hughes  *,  that,  if  the  unripe  fruit, 
when  unpeeled,  is  boiled  with  the  toughefl  old  fait  meat,  'it 
will  foon  make  it  foft  and  tender  ; and,  if  hogs  are  for  any 
confiderable  time  fed  with  the  raw  fruit,  it  wears  off  all  the 
mucous  flimy  matter  which  covers  the  infide  of  the  guts, 
and  would,  in  time,  if  not  prevented  by  a change  of  food, 
entirely  lacerate  them.  This  juice,  continues  the  fame 
author,  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  to  cure  ring-worms  and 
fuch  cutaneous  eruptions. 

The  kernels  of  fand-box  tree  are  faid  to  be  purgative,  and 
fometimes  emetic.  The  ufe  to  which  the  capfule,  generally 
cut  into  fifteen  or  fixteen  divifions,  is  applied,  fuggededthe 
name  given  to  this  curious  and  beautiful  exotic. 

The  leaves  and  tender  buds  of  phyfic-nut  tree,  a fpecies 
of  croton , emit  a milky  juice,  which  is  faid  to  be  applied  to 
green  wounds  with  fuccefs.  The  nut,  when  ripe,  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil,  a fpoonful  of  which  fwallowed 
when  frefh  is  of  a purgative  quality,  and  deemed  proper  for 
abating  fwellings  in  dropfical  diforders. 

The  bark  of  cafcarilla , another  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus, 
is  ufed  fuccefsfully  by  the  natives  of  Senegal  in  tertian  fevers 
that  are  accompanied  with  a diarrhoea. 

From  the  berries  of  the  ricinus,  or  palma-chrljii , is  ex- 
tracted an  oil  which  the  natives  of  the  Well  Indies  ufe  in 
% 
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their  foups.  This  oil  is  generally  known  in  thofe  countries 
by  the  name  of  caftor  oil. 

The  Negroes  of  Senegal  ufe  externally  with  fuccefs  the 

leaves  of  palma  chrijii  in  megrims  and  inflammations  of  the 
eyes. 

The  wind  blowing  into  the  cavities  of  the  capfules  of 
hernandia  Jonora  makes  a very  fonorous  'whiflling  noife  ; 

whence  the  name  of  jack-in-a-box,  by  which  this  plant  is 
generally  known. 

Croi°n  find  or  him  yields  by  expreflion  a greenifh  juice, 
which,  by  means  of  the  volatile  alkali  of  urine,  dyes  fluffs 
of  a blue  colour. 

-TRIHILA 1 AL,  (/res,  three,  and  hilum,  an  external  mark 
on  the  feed)  ; the  name  of  the  twenty -third  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s 
fragments  ot  a Natural  Method,  confifting  of  plants  with 
three  feeds,  which  are  marked  diftinftly  with  an  external 
cicatrix  or  fear  where  they  were  faflened  within  the 
pericarpiutn. 


LiJI  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 


Linnasan  Genera. 

« Melia,  . — 
Trichilia. 

Acer,  — 
AEJculus,  — 
Banifteria. 
Malpighia,  — - 
Triopteris. 

V Cardiofpermum, 
Paullinia. 

Sapindus,  — 
Staphyhea,  — 

7 ropeeclum,  — 


Englifh  Names. 
Bead- tree. 

Maple. 

Horfe-chefnut. 

Barbadoes- cherry. 

Heart-feed,  or  heart-pea* 

berry. 

Bladder-nut. 

Indian  crefs- 


TRIPETALOIDILE,  (/res,  three;  andpe/ahim,  a petal) 
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the  name  of  the  fifth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  confifting  of  plants  with  three  petals. 

; *'  • j t > t-iVfl 
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Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Order. 

' ‘ 1 ' ) C * 

Linnaean  Genera.  Englijh  Names. 


Alifma,  — 

<•—  Water-plantain. 

Aphyllanthes. 

• ! y • : : » ■ f 

Butomus , *— 

•—  Flowering-rufh,  or  water* 
gladiolus. 

Calamus. 

Flagellaria. 

Juncus , — 

— Rufh. 

Sagit/aria , — 

— Arrow-head. 

Scheuchzeriat  — 

• — Leffer  flowering-rufh. 

Tfiglochin , — 

— Arrow-headed  grafs. 

' icr 


Thefe  plants  have  no  very  finking  chara&ers,  and  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  grades.  All  the  genera  have  not  the  cir- 
cumftance  exprefled  in  the  title. 

TRUNCU3,  the  trunk;  that  part  of  the  herb  which 
arifes  immediately  from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the 
fru£lification ; the  leaves,  buds,  and  auxiliary  parts  of  the 
herb,  not  entering  into  its  defcription. 

The  different  fpecies  of  trunks  enumerated  by  Linnaeus 
are  as  follows  ; 

Caulis. 

C U LMUS. 

SCAPUS. 

Frons.  t 

F.ach  of  thefe  terms  is  particularly  explained  in  its  proper 
place. 

To  this  article,  as  the  moll  fuitable  for  that  purpofe,  I 
formerly  referred  the  reader  for  fome  general  remarks  oq  the 
mutual  relations  which  fubfift  betwixt  roots  and  Hems. 

Thefe  principal  parts  of  the  plant  are  unfolded,  branch, 
and  fubdivide  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  : the  extent  and 
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force  of  the  ohe  being  always  too  in  proportion  to  the  fame 
qualities  in  the  other.  A Ihrub  which  puts  out  fmall  branches 
has  univerfally  flender  roots.  The  fame  tree  planted  in  an 
efpaher,  where  its  growth  is  cramped,  or  it  is  pruned  very 
clofe,  produces  roots  that  are  lefs  numerous,  lefs  ftrong,  and 
lefs  extenfive,  than  if  cultivated  as  a ltandard  in  full  air. 
Hence  the  impracticability  of  extending  the  roots  of  a tree 
by  lopping  its. branches.  A fruit-tree,  by  fuch  an  operation, 
will  produce  more  fruit,  becaufe  molt  of  the  nourilhment 
which  went  to  thefe  lopped  branches,  is  now  concentrated 
in  the  fruit ; but  its  growth  will  be  retarded,  and  its  life 
rendered  fhorter. 

I*  urther,  Items  as  well  as  roots  are  lengthened  by  their 
extremities,  which  ceafe  to  grow  upon  being  cut.  Both,  in 
confequence,  form  new  productions  : the  Items  put  forth 
lateral  branches  ; the  roots,  lateral  roots  ; whence  it  follows, 
that  to  cut  the  extremities  of  the  Item  and  branches,  is  the 
proper  way  to  form  the  heads  of  trees  ; and,  in  like  manner, 
to  cut  the  extremity  of  long  perpendicular  roots,  is  an  ex- 
cellent method  to  form  beautiful  and  vigorous  trees  ; for  the 
perpendicular  root  being  cut,  the  lateral  ramifications,  or 
fide-roots,  multiply  ; and  thefe  being  placed  nearer  the 
fuiface  of  the  earth,  find  a greater  fupply  of  nourifhing 
juices  in  their  progrefs. 

Again,  the  Item  is  provided  with  feveral  buds  of  branches, 
axid  the  root  with  feveral  fuckers,  or  buds  of  roots.  They 
may  likewife  be  compared  in  their  organization  or  internal 
ItruClure,  which,  in  both,  is  nearly  the  fame,  unlefs  that 
the  epidermis  or  fcarf-fkin  of  the  root  is  thicker,  and  the 
colours,  internally,  ftronger  and  more  lively. 

In  fhort,  except  in  their  dire&ion,  which  is  univerfally 
oppofite,  Items  and  roots  feem  to  bear  a remarkable  analogy 
to  one  another,  fo  that,  as  Linnteus  obferves,  Items  may  be 
confider.ed  as  roots  above  ground. 

TUBA,  a trumpet.  Vaillant’s  name  for  the  Jiylus  of 
Boerhaavc  and  Linnaeus  ; the  piji  'illum  of  Tournefort.  Vide 
Stylus. 

1 UBULOSUS  jlos , a fpecies  of  compound  flower  fo 
...  termed 
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termed  by  Linnaeus,  all  the  florets  or  partial  flowers  of  which 
are  funnel-fhaped,  and  nearly  equal. 

Of  . this  kind  are  thiftle,  burdock,  artichoke,  hemp-agri- 
mony, tanfy,  cud-weed,  and  bidens. 

The  flowers  in  queffion  correfpond  to  the  flofculofi  oft 
Tournefort  and  Pontedera,  the  compofiti  regulars  of  Rivi- 
nus,  the  compofiti  uniformes  of  Chriftian  Knaut,  and  the 
capitatce  of  Boerhaave  and  Ray. 

TUBUS,  the  tube,  or  lower  hollow  part  of  a flower; 
with  one  petal ; oppofed  to  unguis , the  claw  of  a polypetalous  ■ 
flower. 


V. 

VAGAL  Under. this  name  Linnseus  arranges  a number 
of  genera,  which  remain  vague  and  undetermined;  as, 
for  want  of  uniform  relations,  they  cannot  conflitute  of 
themfelves  a true  natural  affemblage,  nor  confequently  be 
referred  to  any  of  his  Natural  Orders. 

In  the  Fragments  of  his  Natural  Method,  they  form  an 
Appendix  to  the  Scheme,  by  the  name  of  Dubii  etiamnum 
Ordinis. 

VALVULA,  a little  valve,  or  opening;  the  external 
divifions  of  a dry  feed-veffel,  as  a capftlle,  or  pod,  which 
fplit  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  for  the  purpofe  of  domi- 
nation. 

The  openings  in  queflion  are  either  two  in  number,  as  in 
celandine,  cabbage,  and  the  pea-bloom  flowers ; three,  as 
in  violet,  and  Greek  valerian  ; four,  as  in  tree-primrofe, 
and  French-willow  herb:  or  five,  as  in  flax,  lime-tree,  and 
Syrian  mallow'. 

VARIETAS,  a variety  ; a plant  changed  by  fome  acci- 
dental caufe,  which  being  removed,  the  variety  or  mutation  ' 
difappears,  and  the  fpecies  is  reflored.  As  many  plants  of 
different  form  and  appearance  as  are  produced-  from  feed  off 
the  fame  fpecies,  are  to  be  regarded  a&genuinb  Varieties,  and- 
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in  all  cafes  to  be  diftinguifhed  with  great  accuracy  from  the 
fpecies. 

In  the  form  and  difpofition  of  the  parts  of  each  individual 
of  the  fame  fpecics,  there  exifls,  in  general,  a conflant  uni- 
formity. Different  caufes,  however,  as  culture,  climate, 
expofure,  age,  difeafes,  luxuriance  or  poverty  of  nourifh- 
ment,  contufions,  and  other  circumftances,  produce  num- 
erous appearances  and  accidental  varieties  in  the  parts  of 
plants. 

In  treating  of  luxuriance  in  flowers,  we  obferved  that  a 
fuperabundance  of  nourifhment  gives  rife  to  the  numerous 
tribe  of  double  and  prolific  flowers.  The  fame  caufe  gives 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  a thicknefs  and  extent,  by  no 
means  natural  to  them.  Hence,  likewife,  the  prodigious 
multiplication  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which  increafe 
to  fuch  a degree,  as  frequently  to  injure  the  flower  and 
fruit. 

The  leaves  of  young  trees  and  of  new  flioots  are  much 
larger,  and  lefs  cut  and  ramified  than  thofe  of  a grown  tree 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  holly,  the  leaves  lofe  their  prickles 
when  the  tree  waxes  old. 

The  lower  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  as  crow-foot  and 
water-drop-wort,  are  frequently  finely  cut  like  hairs,  whilft 
thofe  above  are  of  a different  form.  Plants  of  the  fame 
fpecies  that  grow  in  another  foil,  have  no  diverfity  in  the 
form  of  their  upper  and  under  leaves.  Again,  in  moun- 
tainous plants,  the  lower  leaves  are  generally  more  entire  ; 
the  upper  ones  more  divided.  Burnet  faxifrage,  anife  and 
coriander,  furnifli  examples. 

The  feeds  or  grains  of  many  graffes,  particularly  of  rye, 
arc  fometimes  prolonged  into  a horny  appearance  of  a fun- 
gous fubftance,  that  is  pretty  hard,  and,  as  it  were,  carti- 
laginous. Some  of  thefe  monflrous  produflions  are  more 
than  two  inches  long.  Rye  difeafed  in  this  manner  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  fatal  confequences  to  fuch  as  eat  of 
the  bread  prepared  from  it.  The  fame  appearance  has  been 
obferved  in  gramen  uquatkum  Jluitans,  and  carex.  This 

difeafe. 
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difeafe,  termed  by  Linnaeus  clavus,  is  common  in  moift 
yeais  and  rainy  (eafons,  and  feems  to  be  principally  owing 
to  a deleft  of  perfpiration. 

The  flower s and  feeds  ot  many  of  the  efculent  grades, 
and  of  fome  other  plants,  are  frequently  reduced  into  a black 
powder.  This  appearance  has  been  particularly  obferved  in 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  perficaria,  marlh  fcorzonera, 
goat  s-beard,  foap-wort,  and  fome  of  the  lychnis,  pink, 
and  chick-weed  tribe.  In  the  greater  number,  the  difeafe, 
when  it  attacks  the  flower,  begins  by  the  receptacle  under 
the  form  of  fmall  black  points,  which  infenfibly  reach  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  as  the  flower-cup,  petals,  and 
ftamina,  without  attacking  the  piftil,  or  female  organ,  which, 
however,  commonly  proves  abortive. 

The  difeafe  termed  ujlilago,  or  burning,  differs  from  that 
juft  mentioned,  in  that  it  is  contagious  and  hereditary;  the 
feeds  being  the  only  parts  that  are  affefted  by  it.  It  has  been 
difcovered  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  grades  as  the  former,  but 
more  abundantly  on  Indian  millet.  M.  Aymen,  a French 
academician,  attributes  both  thefe  difeafes  to  an  internal  fault 
in  the  fap. 

The  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  particu- 
larly of  hop,  melon,  dead-nettle,  hedge-nettle,  maple,  and 
gromwell,  is  fubjeft  to  be  covered  with  a white  appearance, 
which  makes  the  leaves  feem  thicker,  more  weighty,  and 
more  opaque.  Plants  which  are  attacked  by  this  difeafe, 
termed  by  botanifts  eryftphe , rarely  produce  any  fruit ; or, 

if  they  do,  it  is  badly  formed,  and  has  a crude  difagreeable 
tafte. 

On  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves  of  ladies  mantle,  and 
a fpecies  of  euphorbia  with  cyprefs  leaves,  is  oecafionally 
difperfed  a yellowilh  duft,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to 
rufty  iron,  has  occafioned  the  name  of  rubigo,  or  ruff,  to  be 
given  to  this  particular  difeafe,  which,  like  clavus,  and 
lome  others,  appears  to  proceed  from  a deleft  of  perfpinition 

White  fpots  are  frequently  obferved  on  fome  leaves, 
which  thence  appear  empty,  and,  as  it  were,  tran (parent. 
It  u occafioned  by  the  influence  of  a burning  fun  afting 
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upon  them  when  very  much  moiftened,  either  in  conic- 
quence  of  continued  rain,  or  a drong  dew.  When  all  the 
leaves  are  attacked  with  this  difcafe,  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  candor , that  is,  the  whites,  the  plant  commonly 
periflies  a few  days  after* 

Certain  plants  of  warm  climates  are  fubjeft  to  lofe  their 
petals,  when  cultivated  in  cold  countries,  and  that,  even 
when  the  fruit  arrives  at  maturity.  For  particulars  on  this 
fubjeft,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Mutilus  jlos. 

Plants  which  grow  in  the  fhade,  or  in  places  that  are  de- 
prived of  a proper  current  of  air,  are  apt  to  become  meagre, 
and,  without  taking  the  confidence  which  is  fuitable,  to 
perifh  before  they  have  produced  any  fruit.  Experiments 
demondrate,  that  the  feeblenefs  of  fuch  plants  proceeds 
lefs  from  a defett  of  heat  than  from  a privation  of  light. 

Other  caufes  alter  the  colour  of  leaves,  and  occafionally 
produce  the  beautifully  variegated  leaves' fo  much  in  requeil 
among  gardeners.  Some  leaves  are  fubjeft  to  affume  a deep 
fed  ; this  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  herb  Robert,  a fpecies 
of  crane’s-bill. 

The  branches  of  afhand  willow  are  frequently  flattened  in 
feveral  irregular  ways.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  xonfe- 
quence  of  two  buds  being  naturally  grafted  in  each  other, 
■before  the  unfolding  of  the  branch.  Two  leaves,  or  two 
fruits  engrafted  in -this- manner,  produce  other  mondrous 
appearances.  By  means  of  artificial  grafting,  we  may,  in 
like  manner,  vary  the  form  of  leaves,  denis,  dowers  and 
fruit. 

Ladly,  certain  infefts  depofiting  their  eggs  under  the  bark 
of  the  leaves  and  dems  of  feveral  plants,  occafion  an  extra- 
vafation  of  the  fap,  and  hence  give  birth  to  certain  Angular 
produftions,  which  in  different  bodies  refemble  either  nuts, 
tnufhrooms,  or  fpitnges,  and  are  either  round  or  long,  hard 
or  foft,  covered  with  leaves,  or  guarded  with  bridly  threads. 

Such  are  the  galls  of  oak  which  enter  into  the  compofition 
of  ink ; thofe  of  lime,  cidus,  ground-ivy,  a lpecies  of 
hawk-weed,  the  afpen-tree,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  willow. 

Thofe  of  a fpecies  of  face  called  falvia  baccifora^are  fold  in 
i the 
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the  markets  of  the  Levant  by  the  name  of  fage-apples, 
Tournefort  1 elates  that  they  are  round,  nine  or  ten  lines  in 
diametei,  of  the  colour  of  afhes,  cottony,  with  a white 
pulp  that  is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  fweet,  and  of  a very 
agreeable  tafte.  Thofe  of  the  fcarlet  oak  are  two  lines  in 
diameter.  The  fubftance  is  very  red,  and  being  dried,  is 
thekermes,  or  fcarlet-paftel,  fo  well  known  by  the  dyers. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  the  galls  juft  mentioned  are  thofe 
ft  range  bodies  covered  with  green,  red,  or  yellow  fibres, 
termed  bedegtiar,  which  a fly  of  the  fame  kind  produces  upon 
the  wild-rofe.  Such  are  likewife  the  fmall  bladders  on  the 
furface  of  elm-leaves,  which  are  filled  with  gnats,  and  with 
an  aflringent  balmy  liquor  that  is  an  excellent  vulnerary. 

Such  are  the  principal  accidents  to  which  the  parts  of 
plants  aie  fubjeft,  and  which  give  rife  to  the  numerous  tribe 
of  varieties  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

VEPRECULftE,  (diminutive  from  Vepres,  a briar,  or 
bramble;)  the  name  of  the  thirty-firft  order  in  Linnaeus’s 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confiding  of  the  following 
genera,  which  do  not  conftitute  a true  natural  aftemblage. 


Linnaean  Genera. 


Englijh  Names. 


Dais. 
Daphne , 
Dirca, 
Gnidia. 
Lachncea. 
PaJJerina , 
Q.uifqualis. 
Stellera , 

Thejium. 


•—  Mezereon,  or  fpurge-laurel* 
*—  Leather-wood. 


Sparrow-wort. 

German  groundfel,  or  Tra* 
gus’s  fparrow-wort. 


VERNATIO  (a  renewing,  or  growing  again,  from  wr, 
the  fpnng;— foliation  or  leafing).  By  this  general  term, 
inftead  of  fellatio , which  he  had  employed  in  his  earlier 
works,  Linnaeus  has  expreffed  in  the  later  editions  the  curi- 
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crtis  manner  in  which  the  leaves  are  folded  or  wrapped  up  in 
their  buds. — In  this  refpeft,  leaves  are 
Conduplicata,  doubled  together,  as  in  oak,  afh,  beech,  rofe, 
bramble,  and  moft  of  the  plants  of  the  clafs  Diadelphia 
of  Linnaeus. 

Convoluta,  rolled  together  like  a fcroll,  as  in  after,  golden- 
rod,  comfrey,  and  moft  of  the  grafles. 

Equitantia,  riding  on  one  another,  as  in  iris,  acorus,  Carex, 
poa , and  fome  other  grades. 

Jnvolu/a,  rolled  fpirally  inwards  on  both  Tides,  as  in  pear, 
apple,  honey- fuckle,  violet,  hop,  and  nettle. 

Revoluta,  rolled  backwards  on  both  fides,  as  in  fox-glove, 
dock,  pellitory,  groundfel,  and  colt’s  foot. 

Obvoluia,  rolled  up  againft  one  another,  as  in  valerian,  tea- 
fel,  fcabious,  pink  and  fage. 

Jmbricata,  laid  over  one  another  like  tiles,  as  in  privet,  St. 

John’s  wort,  and  Greek  valerian. 

Circinalia,  rolled  fpirally  downwards,  as  in  the  ferns,  and 
fome  palms. 

Plicala,  plaited,  as  in  mallow,  vine,  paflion-flower,  and 
alder-tree,  or 

Reclinala,  folded  back  towards  the  footftalk,  as  in  anemone 
and  monk’s  hood. 

By  actually  diflefcling  the  buds  of  thefe  plants,  which  are 
familiar  to  moft,  and  likewife  eafily  to  be  found,  for  which 
reafon  I have  preferred  them  as  examples,  the  learner  in 
botany  will  acquire  a far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
full  force  and  meaning  of  the  above-mentioned  terms  ot 
foliation,  than  by  any  definition  or  defcription,  however 
exaft  and  elaborate. 

VERTICILLATjE,  (from  verticillus ; vide  infra)  the 
name  of  a clafs  in  Ray’s  and  Boerhaave’s  Methods,  confid- 
ing of  herbaceous  vegetables  having  four  naked  feeds,  and  the 
flowers  placed' in  whorls  round  the  ftalk.  The  term  is  fyno- 
nymous  to  the  iabiati , or  lipped-flowers  of  Tournefort,  and 
is  exemplified  in  mint,  thyme,  and  favory. 

V iktici ll atjE  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  forty-fecond 
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order  in  Linnaeus  s Fragments  ot  a Natural  Method, 
hiding  of  plants  which  anfwer  the  above  defcription. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  In  this  Natural  Order. 


Linnasan  Genera. 

Ajuga%  — __ 

Amethyjlea. 

Ballota,  — 

Betonica,  — 

Cleonia. 

Clinopodium,  — 

C uni la. 

JDracocephalum,  — . . 

Galeopjis,  — 

Glechoma,  — 

Horminum , — . — 

H; yffopus,  — — - 

Lamium,  — — 

Lavandula , — — 

Leonurus,  — — 

Ly  copus,  — . — 

Marrubium,  — — 

Meliffa , — — 

Melittis,  — — 

Mentha , — — 

Moluccella,  — — 

Monarda. 

Nepeta , — 

Ocymum,  — 

Origanum,  — 

Orvala. 

Phlomis,  — 

Prafium , — 

Prunella,  — 

Rojmarinus,  — 

Salvia,  >—  

U u 


Englijl)  Names. 

Bugle. 

Black  hore-bound. 

Betony. 

Field-bafil. 

I ’ 

Dragon’s  head. 

Hedge-nettle. 

Ground-ivy. 

Pyrenaean  clary. 

Hyflop. 

Dead  nettle. 

Lavender. 

Lion’s-tail. 

Water  hore-hound. 
Hore-hound. 

Balm. 

Ballard  balm. 

Mint. 

Molucca  balm. 

Cat-mint,  or  nep. 

Bafil. 

Marjoram. 

Sage-tree,  or  Jerufalem-fage. 
Shrubby  hedge-nettle. 
Self-heal. 

Kofemary, 

Sage. 

° Satureia , 
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Linnasan  Genera. 

Satureia,  — • 

Scutellaria , — - 

Sideritis , — 

Stachys,  — 

Teucrium,  — 

Thymbra,  — 

Thymus,  •— 

Trichojlema. 

Zizipbora,  — 


Englijh  Names, 

Skull-cap. 

Iron-wort. 

Bale  hore-hound. 
Germander. 
Mountainrhyflop. 
Thyme. 


■ — Syrian  field  bafil. 


Habit  and  Structure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

This  order,  termed  by  Tournefort/a^/a//,  or  lipped-flowers, 
from  the  unequal  and  irregular  divifions  of  the  petal,  which 
commonly  refemble  the  two  lips  of  an  animal,  contains  an- 
nual and  perennial  herbs,  and  fhrubby  plants,  fome  of  which 
retain  their  green  leaves  during  the  winter. 

The  Roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 

The  Stems  are  round  when  old,  fquare,  when  young  ■ 
as  are  iikewife  the  young  branches  which  Hand  oppofite. 

The  Leaves  are  oppofite,  and  in  the  greater  number 
•covered  with  tranfparent  points.  Thofe  which  are  placed 
next  the  flower  generally  differ  from  the  ftem-leaves. 

' In  the  greater  number  of  plants  of  this  order,  the  leaves 
fupported  upon  a long  cylindrical  foot-llalk  that  is  fui- 
rowed  above.  Some,  however,  as  dead-nettle  and  bugle, 
have  the  leaves  attached  immediately  to  the  branches  without 
any  foot-flalk. 

The  Flowers  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  m 
a fpecies  of  thyme  mentioned  by  Adanfon,  which  appears 
to  have  male  or  barren  flowers  on  one  root,  and  female  or 
fertile  flowers  on  another. 

They  are  difpofed  round  the  flem,  as  the  title  imports,  in 
whorls,  or  fmall  heads,  with  Ihort  foot-flalks. 

The  Flower-cup  is  of  one'piece,  that  is  generally  cut 
into  five  unequal  divifions,  whole  difpofition  fometimes  ie- 
jjfefents  two  lips,  the  uppermoft  of  which  has  commonly  a 
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Iefs  number  of  divifions.  It  accompanies  the  feeds,  which 
it  nourifhes  in  its  bofom,  to  their  maturity. 

The  Petal  is  of  the  gaping  or  lip  kind,  and,  in  the  diffe- 
rent genera,  is  more  or  leis  irregular  or  unequal,  either  in 
its  tube,  or  in  the  divifions  of  the  upper  part,  the  number  of 
which  varies  from  two  to  five.  Thefe  divifions  frequently 
form  two  lips,  of  which  the  uppermoft,  termed  the  creft 
and  the  helmet,  is  fometimes  entire,  fometimes  more  or  lefs 
deeply  cut  into  two ; the  lowermoft,  termed  the  beard, 
generally  into  three.  In  germander  and  bugle  the  upper 
lip  is  very  fliort,  and  over-topped  by  the  ftamina.. 

The  St  am  i n a are  two,  or  tour  in  number.  In  the  greater 
part,  there  are  four  ftamina  of  unequal  length,  two  of  them 
being  longer  than  the  others  ; a charafter  which  determines 
fuch  plants  to  the  clafs  didynamia  of  the  Sexual  Method. 
As  to  fage,  rofemary,  and  the  other  genera  with  two  ftamina, 
they  are  approximated  to  the  other  plants  of  this  order,  nat 
only  by  their  general  habit,  and  the  figure  of  the  flower, 
but  even  in  fome  of  the  genera  by  the  number  of  ftamina, 
which,  although  only  two,  yet  are  accompanied  by  filaments 
which  refemble  ftamina  without  the  anthers.  This  appear- 
ance is  particularly  confpicuous  in  fage  and  a fpecies  of 
monarda. 

The  four  unequal  ftamina  are  frequently  diflimilar,  and 
approach  by  pairs  ; they  are  inclined  towards  the  back  of  the 
petal,  and  parallel;  the  two  innermoft  being  fhorteft,  and 
attached  fomewhat  lower  than  the  two  others  to  the  tube  of 
the  flower. 

The  Seed-bud,  which  confifts  of  four  diftinft  ovaria, 
is  placed  upon  the  feat  of  the  flower,  and  elevates  from  their 
centre  a common  ftyle,  that  is  {lender,  bent  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  filaments  which  it  fomewhat  exceeds  in  length,  and 
terminated  by  a double  ftigma,  the  divifions  of  which  are 
unequal,  and  turned  backwards. 

1 he  Seed-vesse  l in  this  order  is  wanting. 

■The  Seeds  are  tour  in  number,  and  lodged  in  the  bottom 
of  the  flower-cup  as  in  a matrix,  or  feed-veffel.  Each  feed 
has  two  covers  ; the  one  external,  of  a cartilaginous, 
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or  leathery  fubftance  ; the  other  internal,  membranaceous, 
of  a very  fine  texture,  and  placed  immediately  above  the 
radicle  or  embryo-plant. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  fragrant,  warm,  penetrating, 
and  accounted  cordial,  and  cephalic.  Their  principal  virtue 
refides  in  the  leaves. 

The  chief  aromatics  are  favory,  thyme,  marjoram,  penny- 
royal, mint,  balm,  lavender,  rofemary,  fage,  clary. 

VERTICILLUS,  (properly,  a . little  whorl,  hinge, 
axis,  or  fpindle) ; a mode  of  flowering,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  rings  at  each  joint  of  the  Item,  with 
very  fhort  fopt-ffalks,  The  term  is  exemplified  in  mint, 
hore-hpund,  and  the  other  plants  of  the  natural  order  de- 
fcribed  above. 

VEXILLUM,  a flandard  ; the  upper  petal  of  a pea- 
bloom,  or  butterfly-fhaped-flower,  which  is  generally  larger 
than  any  of  the  otheis.  Vide  Corolla  and  Diadel- 
?HI  A. 

VlGILIyE  PLANTARUM,  the  vigils  of  plants. 

Under  this  term,  botanifts  comprehend  the  precife  time 
of  the  day  in  which  the  flowers  of  different  plants  open,  ex- 
pand, and  fhut, 

As  all  plants  do  not  flower  in  the  fame  feafon,  or  month  ; 
in  like  manner,  thofe  which  flower  the  fame  day,  in  the 
fame  place,  do  not  open  and  Ihut  precifejy  at  the  fame  hour. 
Spme  open  in  the  morning,  as  the  lipped-flowers,  and  com- 
pound flowers  with  flat  fpreading  petals  ; others  at  noon,  as 
the  mallows;  and  a third  fet  in  the  evening,  or  after  fun-fet, 
as  fpjne  geraniums,  and  opuntias.  The  hour  of  lhutting  is 
equally  determined.  Of  thpfe  which  open  in  the  morning, 
fome  (hiat  foon  after,  while  others  remain  expanded  till 
might. 

The  hours  pf  opening,  like  the  time  of  flowering,  feem 
to  vary,  according  to  the  fpecies  of  the  plant,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate,  and  that  of  the  feafon.  Flowers,  whofe 
extreme  delicacy  would  be  hurt  by  the  flrong  impreffions  of 
an  ardent  fun,  do  not  open  till  night;  thofe  which  require 
a moderate  degree  of  heat  to  elevate  their  juices,  in  other 
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words,  whofe  juices  rife  in  the  morning  or  evening, 
expand  then  ; whild  thofe  which  need  a more  lively 
heat  for  the  fame  purpofe,  expand  at  noon,  when  the 
fun  is  in  his  meridian  ftrength.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  heat  o£ 
the  air  being  greater  betwixt  the  tropics  than  elfewhere, 
plants  which  are  tranfported  from  thofe  climates  into  the  cold 
or  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  expand  their  flowers  much 
later  than  in  their  native  foil.  Thus,  a flower  which  opens 
in  fummer  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  Senegal,  will  not 
open  at  the  fame  feafon  in  France  and  England  till  eight  or 
nine,  nor  in  Sweden  till  ten  ; that  which  opens  at  eight  at 
Senegal,  expands  at  ten  in  France  and  England,  and  at  noon 
in  Sweden  ; a flower  which  opens  at  ten  at  Senegal,  does 
not  open  in  France  and  England  till  noon  ; and,  in  Sweden 
the  plant  does  not  flower,  or,  at  lead,  lofes  its  petals,  and 
frequently  bears  no  fruit  ; laftly,  a plant  which  opens  its 
flowers  in  Senegal  at  noon,  or  at  one  or  two  hours  after 
noon,  bears  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  in  France,  England, 
and  Sweden.  The  fame  tiling  happens  to  mod  plants  of 
temperate  countries,  when  removed  to  Senegal,  or  other 
fultry  climes. 

Linnaeus  didinguifhes  by  the  general  name  of  folar  (flares 
Jolares)  all  thofe  flowers  which  obferve  a determinate  time  in 
opening  and  (hutting.  Thefe  flowers  are  again  divided, 
from  certain  circumdances,  into  three  fpecies,  or  kinds  : 

Equino&ial  flowers  (flares  aquinottiales)  are  fuch  as  open 
and  fhut  at  all  feafons  at  a certain  fixed  or  determinate 
hour. 

Tropical  flowers  (flares  tropici)  are  fuch  whofe  hour  of 
opening  is  not  fixed  at  all  feafons,  but  accelerated  or  retard- 
ed according  as  the  length  of  the  day  is  encreafed  or  dimi- 
ni died. 

Meteorous  flowers  (flares  meteoric! ) are  fuch  whofe  hour 
of  expanflon  depends  upon  the  dry  or  humid  date  of  the  air, 
and  the  greater  or  lefs  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  Siberian  fow-thiflle,  which  fhuts  at  night,  if  the 
enfuing  day  is  to  be  clear  and  ferene,  and  opens  if  it  is  to  be 
cloudy  and  rainy.  In  like  manner  the  African  marigold, 
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which  in  dry  ferene  weather,  opens  at  fix  or  feven  in  the 
morning,  and  Quits  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  is  a fure 
indication  that  rain  will  fall  during  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
when  it  continues  Quit  after  feven. 

VOLVA,  (properly,  that  wherein  a thing  is  wrapped,  d 
Volvo,  to  roll  up  or  infold).  The  membranaceous  cover, 
(termed  by  Linnaeus  the  calyx)  which  enfolds  many  muOi- 
rooms  before  their  expanfion,  and  burfls  in  order  to  make  a 
free  paffage  for  the  plant. 

UMBELLA,  (diminutive  from  umbra,  a fhade) — an 
umbel,  a fpecies  of  receptacle,  or  rather  a mode  of  flower- 
ing,  in  which  a number  ot  Oender  Qower-ftalks  proceed  from 
the  fame  centre,  and  rife  to  an  equal  height,  fo  as  to  form 
an  even  and  generally  round  furface  at  top.  The  term  differs 
from  corymbus,  another  mode  of  Qowering,  in  that  there  is 
a common  part,  the  point,  from  which  iffue  all  the  foot- 
ftalks,  and  in  that  the  foot-ffalks  are  of  an  equal  length  ; 
whereas  in  a corymbus,  the  foot-ffalks  proceed  from  different 
points,  and  though  they  altogether  form  an  even  furface  at 
top,  as  in  the  umbel,  yet  is  each  lower  foot-ffalk  of  greater 
length  than  that  immediately  above  it. 

When  none  of  the  foot-ffalks  of  an  umbel  are  fubdivided, 
as  in  ginfeng,  it  is  termed  Qmple;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 

' each  flower-ftalk  is  fubdivided  at  its  extremity  into  a number 
of  fmaller  foot-ffalks  for  fupporting  the  flowers,  in  other 
words,  when  each  foot-ffalk  bears  at  top  an  umbel,  the  whole 
head  or  aggregate  is  termed  a compound  umbel,  to  diftin- 
guiOi  it  from  the  Qmple,  in  which  there  are  no  fubdivifions, 
and,  likewife,  an  univerfal  umbel  to  diffinguilh  it  from  the 
partial  or  particular  umbel  of  each  foot-ffalk.  An  univerfal 
umbel  is  conftituted  from  an  aggregate  of  partial  umbels. 
Compound  umbels  are  more  common  than  Qmple.  Inftances 
will  be  adduced  below. 

U MB  ELL  ATVE  ( ab  Umbella,  vide  Jupra ) the  name 
of  a clafs  in  Ray’s  and  Tournefort’s  methods,  conQlting  of 
plants  whofe  flowers  grow  in  umbels,  with  Qve  petals  that  are 
often  unequal,  and  two  naked  feeds  that  are  joined  at  top, 
and  feparated  below. 
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The  fame  plants  conftitute  the  forty-eighth  order  of  Lin- 
tkeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  method.  Their  names  and 
general  defcription  follow. 

Lift  of  the  Genera  contained  in  this  Natural  Order . 


Linnaean  Genera. 

Englijh  Names. 

/ Egopodium , 

— 

— 

Hcrb-gerard,  gout-wort, 
wild  angelica. 

Aethufa , 

— 

— 

Lefler  hemlock,  or  fools 
fley. 

Ammi, 

— 

— 

Bilhop’s-weed. 

Anethum , 

— 

■ ,) 

Dill,  fennel. 

Angelica . 

• ‘ 

Apium, 

Arfiopus. 

Artedia. 

Parfley. 

AJlrantia, 

— 

— ■ 

Black  mafter-wort. 

Athamanta, 

— 

— • 

Spignel. 

Bubon , 

— 

— 

Macedonian  parfley. 

Bunium, 

— 

— 

Pig-nut,  or  earth-nut. 

Bupleurum , 
Cachrys. 

rw** 

Hare’s  ear. 

Carum, 

— 

— 

Carui,  or  caraway. 

Caucalis, 

— 

■ — 

Baftard  parfley. 

Chcerophyllum , 

— ■ 

— 

Chervil. 

Cicuta, 

— . 

— 

Water-hemlock, 

Conium, 

— 

— 

Hemlock. 

Coriandrum, 

. — 

— 

Coriander. 

Crithmum, 

— 

— 

Samphire. 

Cuminum, 

— 

— 

Cumin. 

Daucus , 

— 

— 

Carrot. 

Echinophora , 

— 

— 

Prickly-parfnep. 

Eryngium, 

— 

— 

Eryngo. 

Ferula, 

Hafelquijlia. 

- ~n 

L IJ' m 

Fennel-giant. 

lleracleum, 

— 

— 

Cow-parfnep. 

fydrecotyle, 

— - 

— ■ 

Water  navel- wort. 

Jmperatoriar 
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Linnsean  Genera.  Englijh  Names- 


Xmperatoria , — 

— 

Mafter-wort. 

Laferpitium , — - 

— 

Lafer-wort. 

Ligujlicurn,  — 

t 

Lovage. 

Oenanthe,  — . 

Pajlinaca,  — 

— 

Water  drop-wort. 
Parfnep. 

Peucedanum , — 

— 

Hog  s-fennel,  or  fulphur- 

Phellandrium. 

wort. 

Pimpinella,  — 

— . 

Burnet-faxifrage. 

Sanicula , — . 

— 

Sanicle. 

Scandix,  — . 

— 

Shepherd’s-needle,  orVenus’i 
comb. 

Selinum,  — . 

— 

Milk-parfley. 

Sefeli,  — - 

— 

Heart-wort  of  Marfeille*. 

Siam , — 

— 

Water-parfnep. 

Sifon , 

— 

Baftard-ftone-parfley. 

Smymium,  — 

— 

Alexanders. 

Thapfta,  — 

— 

Deadly-carrot,  or  fcorchfng* 
fennel. 

Tordylitim,  — 

— 

Hart-wort  of  Crete. 

Habit  and  StruSlure  of  the  Plants  of  this  Order. 

Thefe  plants  are  herbaceous,  and  chiefly  perennial. 

The  Roots  are  either  tuberous,  or  fpindle-fhaped,  and 
fometimes  forked. 

The  Stems  are  cylindric,  full  of  pith,  and  frequently 
hollow.  The  branches  are  alternate. 

The  Leaves,  which,  like  the  branches,  are  put  on  al- 
ternately, are  very  different  in  point  of  form,  being  Ample 
and  entire  in  fome ; target-lhaped  in  a fpecies  of  water  navel- 
wort  ; Anger  or  hand-fhaped  in  fome  others  ; and  pinnated  or 
winged  with  numerous  minute  diviAons,  as  in  the  greater 
number. 

They  are  fupported  by  a foot-ftalk,  which  is  very  broad 
and  membranous  at  its  origin,  and  commonly  embraces 
the  whole  contour  of  the  Item  and  branches. 

The  ! LOWERS  arc,  in  general,  hermaphrodite.  There 
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arc,  however,  fome  which  have  male  or  barren  flowers  m 
the  fame  umbel. 

This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  thofe  umbelliferous 
plants  which  have  the  petals  in  the  flowers  of  the  circum- 
ference large  and  unequal.  Carrot,  baftard-parfley,  artedia, 
and  coriander,  furnifh  proper  examples.  In  thefe  plants, 
the  flowers  in  the  circumference  only  prove  fertile,  thofe 
in  the  centre  or  difk  being  abortive.  The  fame  appearance 
is  confpicuous  in  fome  fpecies  of  chervil  and  hog’s-fennel. 
Water  drop-wort  and  black  mafter-wort,  on  the  contrary, 
have  the  flowers  in  the  circumference  abortive.  In  ginfeng, 
hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  are  produced  upon  diftinft 
plants. 

The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  an  umbel,  which  is  Ample,  as 
in  water  navel-wort  ; or  compound,  as  in  angelica,  mafter- 
wort,  carrot,  hemlock,  and  many  others.  Vide  fupra. 

The  Common  Calyx  in  this  order  is  that  fort  termed 
very  improperly  by  Linnaeus,  involucrum , or  the  flower- 
cover.  This,  in  the  greater  number,  confifts  of  one  or 
more  leaves  placed  under  the  partial,  or  univerfal  umbel,  or 
both,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport.  The  prefence  or  abfence 
of  one  or  both  of  thefe  covers  affords  excellent  marks  in 
difcriminating  the  genera  of  this  very  flmilar  order  of  plants. 
Carui,  parfnep,  alexanders,  fennel,  herb-gerard,  andburnet- 
faxifrage,  want  both  the  univerfal  and  the  partial  cover. 

The  Proper  Flower- Cup  of  each  flower  in  the  aggre- 
gate confifts  of  five  minute  indentments  placed  upon  the 
feed-bud,  which  it  envelopes  and  accompanies  to  maturity. 

The  Petals  are  five  in  number,  and  difpofed  upon  the 
fides  of  the  flower-cup  in  form  of  a rofe.  In  the  florets  of 
the  centre,  the  petals  are  generally  pretty  equal  and  fmall ; 
in  thofe  of  the  circumference,  they  are  frequently  unequal 
and  larger  ; in  the  greater  number  they  are  heart-fhaped,  and 
cut  almolt  to  the  middle  in  two. 

The  Stamina  are  five  in  number,  placed  oppofite  to  the 
divifions  of  the  flower-cup,  and  alternate  with  the  petals. 

The  Seed-uu  d is  univerfally  placed  under  the  feat  of  the 

flower,  and  fupports  two  ftyles  that  are  turned  backwards, 

and 
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and  crowned  with  Ample  fummits,  which  do  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  the  ftyles. 

The  Seed-Vessel  in  this  order  is  wanting. 

The  Seeds  are  two  in  number,  which,  when  ripe,  fepa- 
rate  below,  but  remain  clofely  attached  at  top. 

The  plants  of  this  order  which  grow  in  dry  places  are 
fudorific,  ftomachic,  and  warming.  Their  virtue  refides 
chiefly  in  the  feeds  and  leaves.  Thofe  which  grow  in  marlhy 
places  are  generally  poifonous.  Of  this  kind  are  water-hem- 
lock, water  drop-wort,  baftard  ftone-parfley,  and  creeping 
watei -pai  fnep.  The  milky  juice  of  the  roots  is  cauftic.  Its 
qualities  are  blunted  by  acids,  as  the  juice  ot  citron  or 
vinegar. 

Notwithstanding  the  extremely  warm  and  even  cauftic 
quality  of  moft  of  thefe  plants,  many  of  them  are  employed 
in  the  ceconomy  of  domeftic  affairs,  particularly  the  roots  of 
parfnep,  carrot,  and  Ikirret ; the  leaves  of  parfley,  celery, 
chervil  ; the  feeds  of  fennel,  anife,  and  coriander. 

Oi  late  years,  an  extract  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the 
greater  hemlock,  the  conium maculatum  of  Linnaeus,  has  been 
ufed  fuccefsfully  in  fchirrous  diforders,  and  cancerous  ulcers 
of  the  breafts.  Dr.  Storck  of  Vienna  was  the  firft  who 
recommended  it  for  this  purpofe.  The  external  application 
is  found  efficacious  in  the  fame  diforders. 

UMBELLULA,  .a  little  umbel.  Linnaeus's  name  for 
each  partial  or  particular  umbel  of  an  umbelliferous  flower. 
Vide  UmbeL LA. 

UMBO,  (properly  the  bofs  of  a buckler — a knob)  a term 
of  Morifon,  correfponding  to  the  difcus  of  Linnaeus.  Vide 
Discus. 

UNGUIS— The  claw,  or  lower  part  of  each  petal,  in  a 
flower  confifting  of  more  petals  than  one.  Vide  Corolla. 
Likewife  a term  of  meafure.  Vide  Mensura. 
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PLATE  I. — Leaves. 

SIMPLE  LEAVES.  ( Vide  Folium.)  * 

Fig.  r > ' ' 

1 . Folium  orbicuLtum,  a circular  leaf,  or  that  is  perfectly  round, 

2.  fubrstundum,  a leaf  approaching  to  a circular  figure. 

O'  *—  ovatum,  an  egg-fh  aped  leaf. 

4- ovale,  a leaf  having  an  oval  or  elliptical  form. 

S'  oblong um,  an  oblong  leaf,  in  which  the  length  greatly 

exceeds  the  breadth. 

6.  lanceolatum,  a lance-fhaped  leaf. 

7- ’lineare,  a leaf  of  equal  breadth  throughout. 

8.  — fubulatum,  an  awl-fhaped  leaf,  which  gradually  tapers 

towards  the  top. 

9.  reniforme,  a leaf  in  figure  refembling  a kidney. 

10.  eordatum,  a heart-fhaped  leaf. 

1 1 . lunulatum,  a leaf  refembling  a crefcent. 

1 2.  triangulare,  a three-angled  leaf. 

13.  fagittatum,  a leaf  which  in  form  refembles  the  head 

of  an  arrow. 

14.  cordato -fagittatum,  a leaf  which  partakes  of  both 

fliapes  delineated  in  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  figures. 

15.  bajlatum , an  halberd-fhaped  leaf. 

*6. a leaf  that  is  parted  about  halfway  down, 

with  ftraight  margins. 

1 7.  trilob um,  a leaf  divided  to  the  middle  into  three  parts, 

with  convex  margins  ; three-iobed. 

18.  premorfum,  a leaf  fo  blunted  at  the  apex  as  to  give  the 

appearance  of  being  bitten  off.  . 6 

* Familiar  examples  of  filch  of  the  terms  refpefting  the  figure  and  other 
circumftances  ol  the  .caves  ot  plants  as  hand  moll  in  need  of  illuliration, 
being  given  in  the  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Folium,  to  lubjoin  them  itt 
tliis  place  would  be  altogether  uuiiecellary, 
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PLATE  II. — Leaves. 


SIMPLE  LEAVES  continued. 


Folium  lobatum,  a leaf  divided  to  the  middle  into  Several 
parts,  with  convex  margins ; a lobed  leaf. 

quinquangulare,  a five-angled  leaf. 

erofum,  an  eroded  leaf ; a finuated  leaf,  in  which 

the  margin  is  broken  by  fmaller  hollows,  as  if 
gnawed,  or  eaten  away. 

palmatum , a palmate  or  hand-fhaped  leaf. 

pmnatifidum , a Ample  leaf  refembling  a pinnate  or 

winged  compound  one. 

— laciniatum,  a leaf  that  is  irregularly  cut ; a jagged 

leaf. 

Jinn  a turn,  a leaf  that  has  hollows,  or  wide  gaping 

breaks  on  the  fides,  [ftnus,  a bay). 

dentato-Jinuatumy  a leaf,  the  Jtnu/es  of  which  are  in- 
dented. 

retrorfum-Jinuatnm,  a leaf,  the  finufes  of  which  are 

turned  backwards. 

partituniy  a leaf  deeply  divided. 

repandum,  a waved,  fcallopped,  or  ferpentine-edged 

leaf. 

• — dentutim , an  indented  leaf. 

J erratum , (ferra,  a faw)  a leaf  having  teeth  refembling 

thofe  of  a faw,  which  point  to  the  apex. 

duplicato ./erratum , a leaf  that  has  a row  of  lefler 

ferratures  placed  upon  the  greater  ones  ; twice- 
ferrated. 

duplicato-crenatum,  a leaf  in  which  there  is  a double 
row,  of  the  fegments  termed  crence  or  notches, 
the  lefler  placed  upon  the  greater ; twice-notched. 
Vide  Fig,  38. 

— cartilagineunty  a leaf  having  a cartilaginous  or  griltly 

edge. 

acute-crenatum,  a leaf  acutely  notched. 

obtufe-srenatum,  a leaf  obtufely  notched. 

plicatumy  a leaf  plaited  like  a fan,  or  a candle-lhadc. 

crenatum,  ( crena , a notch)  a leaf,  the  edges  of  which 

are  cut  into  fmall  fegments,  whether  acute  or 
obtufe,  which  point  not  to  cither  extremity.  Vide 
Fig.  33  and  36. — a notched  leaf. 
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EXPLANATION  l.  THE  PLATES,. 

P L A T E III. — Leaves. 

SIMPLE  LEAVES  continued » 

. 

39.  Folium  crifpum , a curled  leaf*. 

40.  — obtufum , a leaf  which  terminates  obtufely. 

41.  acutum,  a leaf  which  terminates  in  an  acute  angle. 

42.  acuminatum , a leaf  whofe  apex  is  fubulate  or  awL 

draped.  {Vide  fig.  8.)—  an  acuminate  leaf. 

43.  obtufum  acumine^  a (harp  pointed  leaf,  which  does  not 

begin  to  taper  till  very  near  the  apex — obtufe 
with  a point. 

44-  emarginatum  acute,  a leaf,  the  apex  of  which  is  deficient 

in  its  margin,  and  ends  (harply. 

+5-  “ cuneiforme  t marginatum , a leaf  that  is  (haped  like  a 

wedge,  and  has  a rounded  notch  or  deficiency  at 
the  apex. 

4>b. retujnm,  a leaf  which  ends  in  an  obtufe  firms. 

47.  pilojum , a leaf,  from  the  furface  of  which  proceed 

long  di (lim'd  hairs. 

48.  iomevtofuM , a leaf  whofe  furface  is  covered  with  a 

beautiful  white  down.  Vide  tomentum. 

49.  - -•■■■■-  hi/p  id  urn,  a leaf  whofe  furface  is  covered,  with  hard 

bridles. 

50.  - — 1 ciliatum,  a leaf,  the  margin  of  which  is  fringed  like 

an  eye-lalh,  (ciliztm.) 

51.  rugo/utn,  {ruga,  a wrinkle)  a wrinkled  leaf. 

$2. <venoJum,  a leaf  whofe  furface  abounds  with  veins  or 

branched  veflels. 

53.  nervqfltm,  a leaf  whofe  furface  abounds  with  nerves, 

ribs,  or  fimple  unbranched  prolongations  of  the 
pedicle. 

54.  papillofum,  a leaf,  from  the  furface  of  which  arife 

little  bladders  or  blitters,  ( papilla , a nipple.) 

5?. linguforme^  a tongue- (haped  leaf. 

56.  ncinacifbrme,  a leaf  draped  like  a Perfian  feimitar, 

(actuaces.)  • . •, 

57.  dolabriforme , a leaf  which  in  figure  refemblcs  a 

hatchet,  ( dolabra , a carpenter’s  ax.) 

58.  delta  ides,  a leaf  imagined  to  refemble  the  Greek 

delta,  as  in  black  poplar. 

$9-  triquetrum,  a three- fitted  leaf,  as  in  anfhericum 

ojifragtimi 

60. caHiliculatum,  { canaliculus , a little  pipe,  or  channel) 

a channelled  leaf ; a leaf  that  has  one  longitudinal 
groove  runhing  from  the  bale  to  the  apex  on  the 
upper  lurfacc,  the  lower  being  convex. 

fide  a turn,  a furrowed  or  fluted  leaf;  a leaf  thn  has 

fcveral  deep  grooves,  or  furrows,  and  in  the  fame 
direction  as  the  channelled  leaf. 

62.  teres  ^ a cylindrical  or  pillar-draped  leaf. 

63.  pnndur<rforme,  a leaf  diaped  like  a Violin,  or  Spanifh 

guitar,  as  in  rumex  pulcber , ( pandura,  a mufieal 
inftrument  with  three  firings.) 
x x 
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PLATE  IV.—  Leaves  continued. 
COMPOUND  LEAVES. 


Fohurn  binatttm,  a fingered  leaf  with  two  leaflets. 

^natuiu  MtHbuz,  a fingered  leaf  with  three 

leaflets  that  are  feffile*. 

UrK"t,“n  folidis  petiolatisy  a fingered  leaf  having  three 
flaked  leaflets ; the  reverfe  of  the  preceding 
term.  1 6 

digitatum,  in  general  a fingered  leaf;  in  the  figure 
before  us  in  particular,  a leaf  of  that  defcription 
with  five  feffile  leaflets. 

pedatmn,  a leaf  fomewhat  refembling  a bird’s  foot  ; 

exemplified  in  paflion  flower,  and  black  hellebore. 
pmnatum  cum  ihipari , a pinnate  or  winged  leaf  with 
an  odd  leaflet  at  the  apex. 

abrupte  piunatum,  a pinnate  leaf  which  at  the  apex 
tias  neither  an  odd  leaflet  nor  tendril. 
pmnatum  alternating  a pinnate  leaf  having  the  leaf- 
lets placed  alternately  along  the  mid-rib. 
pmnatum  fpliolis  oppojitis,  a pinnate  leaf  with  oppofite 
leaflets.  rr 

— — interrupte  piunatum,  a pinnate  leaf  with  unequal 

leaflets — interruptedly  winged. 

— piunatum  cirro/um,  a pinnate  leaf  terminated  by  a 

tendril,  J 

t pmnatunt  conjugatum , a pinnate  leaf  with  only  two 
pair  of  leaflets. 

piunatum  decurfwje , a leaf  decurfively  pinnate,  that 
is,  in  which  the  leaflets  run  down  or  extend 
themfelves  into  the  ftalk. 

— — piunatum  articulate , ‘a  pinnate  leaf,  in  which  the 

common  footflalk  connecting  the  leaflets  is  articu. 
late  or  jointed.  . 

a lyre-ihaped  leaf. 


-J  Ijratum, 


‘ See  fig.  IS  and  14  in  Plate  VI. 

' h''  WdV  be  careful  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  folium  binatum  and 

^iiaered  leaf6,  thvf’  * ‘a  ^1  bc'"fe'  thc  lo'vcft  modification  o.  the  digitate  ot 
“EL  ; * bie  fccond  the  loweltof  the  pinnate  or  winged  one. 

vlmon  JV inl&fcd  in  the  prefent  plate,  Its  place  being 
aaiulcnly  among  the  Simple  Leaves.  1 • 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE*. 


PLATE  V. — Leaves. 


COMPOUND  LEAVES  continued. 

Fig. 

1 6.  Folium  biternatum , a re-compounded  leaf  that  is  doublv. 

ternate,  that  is,  has  the  common  fbotftalk  divided 
into  three  parts,  each  of  which  has  three  leaflets. 

17.  triternatumf  a leaf  that  is  triply.ternate,  that  is,  has 

the  common  footftalk  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  of  which  is  doubly  -tematej 

18.  bipinnatum , a doubly.pinnate  leaf. 

tupinnatum  fine  impari,  a triply.pinnate  leaf,  ea,ch 
pinna  of  which  terminates  abruptly. 

20.  tripmnatum  cum  impari , a triply.pinnate  leaf,  with 

an  odd  leaflet  at  the  apex  of  each  pinna  or  w'ihg. 

***  Fpr  further  illuftrations  on  the  fubjeft  of  Compound  Leaves 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Seftion  which  bears  that  name  in 
the  Diftionary,  under  the  article  Folivm, 

1 ' •'  '•  1 nv  : sir  ' 
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EXFLANA.TION  OF  THE  FLATES. 


PLATE  VI. — Leaves  continued. 

«v , ", 

DETERMINATION  or  DISPOSITION  of  LEAVES. 

Fig, 

1.  folium  iuflexum , a leaf  bent  inwards,  or  towards  the  ftalk. 

2.  eretium,  an  eredt  leaf,  or  that  is  nearly  perpendicular. 

3.  patens,  a leaf  bent  outwards,  or  declining  from  the 

ftalk  at  an  acute  angle  ; a fpreading  leaf. 

4.  — horizontale , an  horizontal  leaf,  which  is  placed  at 

right  angles  with  the  ftalk. 

5.  reclinatum , a leaf  that  is.  bent  downwards. 

6.  xe-voluium^  a, leaf  whofe  funnnits  are  rolled  inwards. 

7.  Jemtndie,  -•,a'.feed'-,lcaL 

8.  caulinum , a ftein-leaf. 

9.  rameum,  a branch-leaf.  • 

io. fiorule,  a leaf  that  is  ftationed  near  the  flower. 

1 1 ; decurrenSy  a decurrent  or  running  leaf ; a leaf  which 

extends  itfelf  downwards,  along  the  ftalk  beyond 
its  proper  bafts. 

12.  ■ petiolatum , a leaf  fupported  on  a petiolus' 01  footftalk. 

13.  peltatuni,  a target-fhaped  leaf. 

1 4.  — JeJfile , a leaf  that  is  feated  immediately  on  the  ftem 

or  branch,  without  any  manifeft  footftalk  ; oppofed 
to  petiolatum. 

15* amplexicauie,  a leaf  which  tranfverfely  embraces  the 

ftem  by  its  bafe. 

16.  perfiliatum , a perforated  leaf.  This  leaf  differs 

from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  perforation,, 
which  is  likewife  tranfverfe,  taking  place  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  margin. 

17.  constat um,  a leaf  formed  by  the  union  of  two  leaves 

at  the  bafe. 

,8. <vaginamy  ',  a leaf  the  bafe  of  which  longitudinally 

fiTrro&nds  the  ftem  like  a (heath.  By  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  longitudinal  perforation,  this 
fpecies  of  leaf  may,  be  eafily  diftinguiflred  from 
thofc  deferibed  at  No.  15.  and  16. 
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BXFLAKATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLx\TE  VII. — Leaves. 


DETERMINATION  of  LEAVES  continued. 


Fig. 

19.  Folium  artkulatum , a jointed  leaf,  a fpecies  of  compound 
leaf,  in  which  the  leaflets  are  produced  each  from 
the  fummit  of  that  immediately  under  it,  as  in 
Cadus  opuntia.  This  Angular  appearance 
Berkephout  very  properly  compares  to  the  links 
of  a chain. 

ao.  Folia  Jlellata , leaves  furrounding  the  item  in  the  form  of  a 
radiant  ftar  ; fynonymous  to  'verticillata. 

2 1 . quater/m,  leaves  growing  by  fours  ; a modification  of 

the  two  former  terms. 

22.  oppofita,  leaves  growing  in  pairs. 

23.  altema,  leaves  ranged  fingly  in  fuccefiion  on  both  fides 

of  the  ftalk  ; the  rcverfe  of  the  preceding  term. 

24.  imbncata , leaves  laid  over  one  another  like  tiles, 

(imbrex,  a gutter  tile)  as  in  the  gcuus  faxifraga. 

2$.  — ccerofa,  chaffy  leaves  ; leaves  that  are  flender  and  of 

equal  breadth  throughout,  fomewhat  hard,  ever- 
green, pointed  like  pips,  and  furrounded  at 
the  bafe  by  chaffy  fcalcs.  The  term  is  exempli- 
fied in  fir,  pine,  yew,  and  juniper. 

26,  fafciculata,  leaves  which  proceed  in  bundles  ffa/ciculi) 

from  the  lame  point,  as  in  the  larch-tree,  and 
fome  pines. 


2 7.  * From,  a compofition  of  a leaf  and  branch.  The  trunk  of 
the  palms  and  ferns  is  fo  termed  by  Linnseus. 
Vide  F RONS. 

.28.  Folium  f pat kula turn,  a leaf  (h aped  like  a fpatula,  as  in  cljlut 
incanus , and  phlamis purpurea. 

29, parabolicum , a leaf  which,  in  figure,  fomewhat  re- 

fembles  the  geometrical  curve  termed  a parabola. 

• From  ferves  as  a connecting  link  betwixt  leaves  and  trunks,  (the  fubjeCt 
of  the  next  plate).  The  two  following  tenn*  belong  to  the  divifion  containing 
fiwple  leaves. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  F LATE 


PLATE  VIII. 


TfRUNKS.  (Vide  Truncus.) 

Fig. 

1.  Culmus  fquamofus , a fcaly  culm,  ftraw,  or  haulm;  a fpecies 

of  that  trunk  or  Hem  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
grades.  Vide  Culmus. 

2.  Caulis  repens  13  fcastdens,  a creeping  and  climbing  ftem,  ex- 

. . emplified  in  bigtiostia  znd  ivy. 

3.  Scapus,  a fpecies  of  trunk  which  elevates  the  fructification, 

but  not  the  leaves  ; a naked  flower-ftalk,  exem- 
plified in  auricula,  and  many  of  the  liliaceous 
plants.  Vide  Scapus. 

4.  Culmus  articulatus,  a culm  or  ftraw  that  has  knots  or  joints 

' at  certain  intervals. 

5.  Caulis  <volubilis,  a twining  ftem,  exemplified  in  convolvulus^ 

black  bryony,  and  hop. 

6.  dichotomy,  (& , in  two  parts,  and  to  cut)  a 

forked  ftem ; a compound  ftem,  the  divifions  of 
which  are  always  by  pairs ; as  in  ceraftium  dicho- 
t07num,  and  rvnleri/vm  loctijia. 

7.  brachiafits,  ( brachium , the  arm)  a Ample  ftem,  whofe 

branches  grow  by  pairs,  refembling  arms ; as  in 
mercurialis  a7i7iua . 

8.  Stipes,  the  trunk  of  a fungus.  The  term  is  likewife  ufed 

for  the  bafjs  or  ftalk  of  that  peculiar  fpecies  o,f 
tmnk  called  a frosts.  See  Plate  VII.  fig.  27. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES, 


PLATE  IX. 


SUPPORTS  and  ARMATURE  of  PLANTS, 

' / 

( Vide  Fulcra.) 

. , ‘ * J . % 1 

Fig. 

i . Stipula , f a ftipule  ; a fcale  or  fcales  at  the  infertion  of  the 
< footftalks  of  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

Cirrus,  f a clafper  or  tendril. 

а.  Aculeus  jimblex,  that  fpecies  of  vegetable  armature  called 

prickles,  ( aculei ) in  which  the  weapons  in  queftion 
proceed  flngly  from  the  ftera  or  branch.  ( Vide 
Aculeus.) 

3.  triplex , prickles  which  grow  by  threes;  a three- 

pronged prickle, 

4.  Spina  Jtmplex,  a Ample  or  Angle  thorn.  Vide  Spina. 

5.  triplex,  a triple  thorn. 

б.  Stimuli,  flings,  as  in  the  nettle,  acalypha  and  tragia. 

7,  B radices,  floral  leaves  ; leaves  which  differ  in  colour  and  fhape 
from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  In  forne 
fpecies  of  fage,  lavender,  and  crown-imperial, 
they  a flume  the  appearance  of  a tuft  of  hair  at 
the  end  of  the  flower-ftem,  and  hence  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  coma . Vide  Bractea  and 
Coma. 
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EXPLANATION  ojr  ?HE  PL  ATfS, 


PLATE  X,- 


SUPPORTS  and  ARMATURE  or  PLANTS  cmt, w. 


Fig. 

8. 


10. 

1 1. 

12. 


14. 

*5’ 


concave  glandular  appearances,  feared 
on  the  footftalk  of  the  leaves. 
pedicellate, f,  glands  placed  on  {hort  footftalks,  and 
which  likevyife  have  their  feat  on  the petiolm. 
G.ands  originally  ranked  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
frnra  of  plants,  were  afterwards  abforbed  in 
the  general  term  pubes.  Wildenow,  in  his 
late  edition  of  the  Pbilofophiu  Bota»ica,  has 
reuored  them  to  their  former  fituation,  with 
what  propriety  the  reader  is  left  to  determine 
Bid,  hairs;  a fpecies  of  pubefeenee.  Vide  Pubes, 

A thorny  leaf  and  branch. 

The  prickly  capfule  of  the  beech. 

Pedunculus,  a flower-ftalk.  This,  in  the  Dejineatio  planter, 
and  Termini  Botanici  of  Elmgren,  ranks  with  the 

fljcras  but  is  excluded,  and  with  reafon,  in  the 
Philojophia  Botanica. 

The  thorny  fruit  of  the  horfe-chefnut. 

The  prickly  fruit  of  the  chefnut, 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE!. 


PLATE  XI. 

• • . 

R.OOTS.  ( Vide  Radix  and  Eulbvs.) 


Fig.> 

j.  Radix  fuftformis,  a fpindle-lhaped  root,  as  in  carrot. 

-i.  Jjibrotuvda,  a roundifh  root,  as  in  turnip. 

3.  jib  r of  a,  a fibrous  or  ftringy  root,  as  in  fenecio  vulgaris. 

4.  granulata,  a granulated  root — a root  confifting  of  a 

pumber  of  little  knobs  rcfembling  grain,  which  are 
fattened  to  one  another  by  fmall  fibres  or  firings, 
as  in  jaxifraga  g ranitlata . 

5.  pr&morj'a,  a root  which  ends  abruptly,  having  the 

appearance  as  if  bitten  off.  The  term  is  exempli- 
fied in  plantain,  and  Jcabtofa  fuccifa. 

6.  — — tuberofa  pendula.,  a tuberous  and  pendulous  root;  as 

in  fpiraa  filipendtila,  or  drop- wort. 
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PLATE  XII. 

ROOTS  continued 


Rad:x  fafcicularis,  a fpecies  of  tuberous  root,  in  which  the 
knobby  parts  grow  in  bundles.  This  is  fometimei 
termed  a grumous  root,  and  is  exemplified  in  ranm - 
r«/»r  and  peony. 

Bulhus  JquamoJus , a fcaly  bulb,  as  in  the  white  lily. 

falidus,  a folid  bulb,  as  in  tulip. 

— a tranfverfe  feftion  of  a folid  bulb* 

tunic  at  us,  a coated  bulb,  as  in  onion. 

a tranfverfe  feftion  of  a coated  bulb. 

The  roots,  or  pattes,  as  they  are  termed,  of  anemone. 
Radix  tejiiculata,  a twin -root,  as  in  orchis. 

The  root  of  bird’s  neft,  a fpecies  of  ophrys.  This  is  evi- 
dently a modification  of  the  fafcicuiar  or  bundled  toot. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE*. 
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PLATE  XIII. 

ROOTS  continued. 


Fig. 

1 6.  Radix  dentnta,  a root  whofe  knobs  refemble  teeth;  a Ipecies 

of  the  granulated  root,  and  exemplified  ia 
primula. 

17.  pal  mat  a,  a hand-fhaped  root,  as  in  the  genus  orchis. 

18.  repens,  a creeping  root;  a root  which  extends  in  an 

horizontal  direction,  and  fends  forth  radicles  at 
certain  intervals,  as  in  the  couch-grafs. 

19.  Bulbs  produced  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  and  branch, 

as  in  ranunculus ficaria,  or  pilewort. 

20.  Roots  Tent  forth  from  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  as  in  cuckow- 

flower,  (cardamine.) 

2i-  Roots  produced  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk,  as  in  potentilla 
reptans. 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  XtV. 


PARTS  of  FRUCTIFICATION. 

• V • v- 

✓ fficle  Fructificatig.) 

a Calyx. 

■ 

?ig. 

1.  Perianthium,  the  flower-cup  properly  fo  called. 

2.  Ameritum,  a catkin.  Vide  Amentum. 

3.  Spatha , a (heath  ; as  in  narcijfus. 

f Calyx  au&tts , an  increafed  calyx  ; a perianth,  which  has  a 
'<  row  of  leaves  diftinft  from  the  flower-cup  furrounding 
' " ( the  bafe,  as  in  dianthus. 

6.  Involucrum  uni<verfale , the  univerfal  calyx  or  cover  of  an 
umbelliferous  flower,  which  is  placed  under  the 
larger  or  general  umbel.  Vide  Involucrum. 
7*  * partiale , the  partial  calyx  or  cover  of  an  umbel- 

liferous flower,  which  is  placed  under  the 
fmaller  or  partial  umbel. 

8.  Calyptra , the  calyx  of  the  modes. 

9.  Volva,  the  calyx  of  the  fungi,  or  mufhroom  tribe. 

10.  Gluma,  the  bulky  calyx  of  the  grades. 

/ w JBM  , r 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THB  PLATES, 
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PLATE  XV, 

I 

PARTS  of  FRUCTIFICATION  continued. 
$ Corolla, 


Ae 

i. 


2. 

5* 


Corolla  monopetala , a corolla  or  flower  of  one  petal. 

hexapetala , a corolla  or  flower  of  fix  petals, 

— poljpetala  ferie  duplici , a corolla  or  flower  of  ®any 

petals,  in  a double  feries  or  row. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 
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PLATE  XVI. 


PARTS  of  FRUCTIFICATION. 

Corolla  continued. 

\ 

I’ig. 

4.  Corolla  tinge, is,  a gaping  or  grinning  flower ; the  upper 
lip,  termed  galea  or  helmet ; b , the  under  lip. 

>-  “ — 7-.  papilionacea , a butterfly.lhaped  flower. 

6.  Exhibits  the  feveral  parts  of  a papilionaceous  flower  : 
ay  reprefenting  the  t nxillum,  or  banner ; 
bb,  the  ala , or  wings  ; 
cy  the  Carina , or  keel ; 
dy  the Jiamina. 

7 f Corolla  peyfonata,  a mafqued  flower,  or  which  refembles 
8. 1 t^lc  ^nout  an  animal ; — a,  the  upper  lip;  b,  the  under 

l 1'P* 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES, 


PLATE  XVII. 

"• 


PARTS  of  FRUCTIFICATION. 
Corolla  continued,  [Compound  Flowers.) 


Eg. 

9.  Corolla  compojita  flofculis  ligulath,  a compound  flower  with 
flat,  tongue,  or  ftrap-ftiaped  florets;  the  femi-flofculac 
flower  of  Tournefort. 

10.  FloJ'culus  ligulatus , a flat  or  tongue-(haped  hermaphrodite 

floret  ; the  femi-floret  of  Tournefort. 

11.  Corolla  compojita  radiata,  a compound  radiated  flower,  having 

femi -florets  in  the  radius  or  circumference,  and  florets  in 
thedilk  or  centre. 

J2.  The  ligulated  floret  of  a radiated  flower,  which  wants  both 
the  fexual  organs. 

13.  Corolla  compojita  Jlofculis  tubulojis , a compound  flower  with  tubu. 

lar  or  hollow  florets  ; the  flofcular  flower  of  Tournefort. 

14.  Flof cuius  tubulojus,  a tubular  or  hollow  floret  ; the  floret 

properly  fo  called.  , 1 ^ 

. ■ . t 

***  For  further  particulars  refpedling  compound  flowers,'  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Compositus  Flos  and-’  Syn- 
cs nssi  a in  the  Diftionary. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  XVIII. 


PARTS  of  FRUCTIFICATION. 
Corolla  continued. 


Fig. 

14.  Corolla  campanulata,  a bell -(ha pea  flower. 

1 6 :}  Different  modifications  of  the  fame. 

*7.  Corolla  inftndibuliformis,  a fannel-fhaped  flowe  r. 

1 8.  — . — hjpcc r at erifo rm is , a fal  ver-fhaped  flower  : 

a , the  limb,  f limbus ) or  upper  fpreading  part  of 
the. petal; 

b,  the  tube,  ( tubus ) or  lower  hollow  part. 

tg.  emeformis,  a croi's-fliaped  flower. 

20.  The  petal  of  a crofs-lhapcd  flower,  the  upper  fpreading  part 

of  which,  as  of  the  petals  of  all  polypetalous  flowers,  is 
termed  lamina,  the  plate  or  border ; the  lower  tapering 
part,  unguis , or  the  claw. 

21.  Corolla  rotate/,  the  back  or  under  fide  of  a w heel  dh  aped 

flower. 

Z2«  The  front  or  upper  furface  of  a flower  of  the  fame  deferip- 

tion. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


P L A T E XIX. 

PARTS  of  FRUCTIFICATION  continued, 
y Nectarium. 


Pig. 

1.  The  flower  of  aconite  or  monk’s-hood. 

2.  The  horned  neftaries  of  the  fame,  being  two  fiftular,  nod- 

ding bodies  refembling  ftamina,  with  an  oblique  mouth 
and  recurved  tail,  feated  on  long  awl-lhaped  footftalks, 
and  completely  hid  by  the  upper  helmet-fhaped  petal. 

3.  A bell-fhaped  neftary,  exemplified  in  narciffits  triandrus. 

4.  The  glandular  neftary  of  willow  f/alix.J 

5.  Nigel/a,  fennelflower,  or  devil-in-a-bulh. 

6.  The  eight  lipped  neftaries  of  the  fame. 

7.  Tropaeolum , or  Indian  crefs,  the  n eft  ary  of  which  terminates 

the  calyx,  and  refembles  a cock’s  fpur. 


* y 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  XX. 


PARTS  of  FRUCTIFICATION  continued/ 
a Sexual  Organs. 

rig. 

1 . 1 he  german  or  feed-bud  of  poppy,  crowned  with  its  flat, 

radiated,  and  target-fhaped Jiigma. 

2.  Exhibits  the  different  parts  of  a piftillum,  viz.  Jiigma , 

ftyle  and  gcrmen. 

3.  Another  illuftration  of  the  fame. 

4.  Piftillum  of  iris, 

5.  A piftillum  with  a three-cornered  Jiigma,  germen,  and  no  ftyle, 

6.  Piftillum  of  Oenothera , or  tree-primrofe  : 

a,  the  quadrifid  ftigma. 
h,  the  ftyle. 

c , the  germen. 

7.  Oenothera: 

<7,  the  piftillum. 

b,  the  Jlamina. 

c,  the  petals. 

P,  the  upper  fpreading  part  of  the  calyx, 
e,  the  tube,  or  long  cylindrical  lower  part. 
f the  germen. 

8.  The  parts  of  a ftamen  or  male  organ  of  fecundation,  in. 

which, 

a reprefents  the  anther , 
b the  filament, 

y J 

c the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dull. 


Nectarium  refumed. 
Reprefcnt  the  Angular  neftaries  of  parnaffia. 


Paflion-flower  with  its  nedlary,  termed  by  Linnams  a triple 
crown. 

11.  The  nedlary  of  crown- imperial,  being  a fovea  or  pit  in  the 

bafe  of  each  petal. 

12.  The  five  horned  neftaries  of  columbine,  as  connedled  with 

the  flower. 

13.  One  of  the  horned  nedlaries  of  columbine  detached  from  the 

flower. 

14.  The  fringed  or  bearded  nedlarium  in  iris. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES, 


PLATE  XXI. 

MODES  of  FLOWERING.  ( Vide  Inflorescenti a.) 


Fig. 

1.  Verticillus,  a whirl  or  whorl. 

2.  Fasciculus,  a bundle  or  bunch. 

3.  Si* ica,  a mode  of  clofe  inflorefcence  refembling  a fpike  or 

ear  of  wheat,  rye,  or  barley. 

4.  Racemus,  a duller  ; as  of  currants,  grapes,  &c. 

5.  Panicula,  apanicle  ; a mode  of loofe  inflorefcence  refembling 

that  of  oats,  and  fome  other  grades. 


y y i 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TI.ATES. 


PLATE  XXII. 


MODES  or  FLOWERING  tmmud. 


6.  Thyrsus,  a panicle  contracted into  an  oval  form. 

7.  r Cyma,  a cyme  ; a mode  of  infiorefcence  which  differs  from 

H 1 an  nmbeI>  ln  having  the  partial  footftalks  placed  without 
L any  regular  order. 

9.  Corymbus,  a mode  of  flowering,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
refembles  an  umbel  in  its  general  appearance,  but  may 
eafily  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  unequal  length  of  the  foot. 
i alks,  which  do  not,  as  in  the  umbel,  proceed  from  the 
fame  centre,  but  are  produced  from  different  parts  on 
both  fides  of  the  ftalk. 
ro.  Cahtulum,  a little  head. 

Thefe  terms,  exprefiive  of  the  various  modes  of  flowering, 
with  their  different  combinations,  are  fully  explained  in  the 
Dictionary. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES* 


PLATE  XXIII. 

PARTS  of  FRUCTIFICATION  refumed, 
i Pericardium,  or  Seed-vessel. 

Fig- 

i.  A Capfule,  with  an  undivided- cavity  or  fingle  cell.  Vide 
Capsula  and  Loculamenta. 


2.  • 

with  two  cells. 

3- 

with  three  cells. 

4.  

with  four  cells. 

5-  

with  fix  cells. 

6. 

with  many  cells. 

7.  That  fpecies  of  pod  termed  legumen , in  which  the  feeds  are 

faftened  along  one  future  only.  Vide  Legumen. 

8.  Folliculus , a fpecies  of  dry  feed-veflel,  which  opens  longi- 

tudinally on  one  fide  from  bottom  to  top,  and  has  the 
feeds  loofe  within  it.  Vide  Folliculus  and  Concepfaculum. 

9.  Reprefents  that  pulpy  kind  of  pericarpium  termed  pomum, 

with  its  inclofed  capfule  having  five  cells,  in  which  are 
contained  the  feeds.  Vide  Pomum. 

10.  Drupa , a pulpy  feed-veflel  of  the  cherry  kind,  containing  a 

nut  or  ftone.  Vide  Drupa. 

1 1 . The  fe&ion  of  a drupa , exhibiting  the  pulpy  part,  and  the 

ftone. 

12.  A nut,  or  feed  covered  with  a {hell.  Vide  Nux. 

13.  Strobilus,  a cone.  Vide  Strobilus. 

*4.  Bacca,  a pulpy  pericarp  without  valves,  inclofing  naked 
feeds.  Vide  Bacca. 

15.  The  tranfverfe  feftion  of  a bacca,  to  exhibit  the  difpofition 
of  the  feeds  within  the  pulp. 

t g f That  fpecies  of  pod  termed  Jiliqua,  in  which  the  feeds  are 
■<  faftened  to  both  futures  or  joinings  of  the  valves  al- 
l7'  [ ternately.  Vide  Siliqua. 
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explanation  OF  the  plates. 


PLATE  XXIV. 


The  GLASSES  or  PRIMARY  DIVISIONS  of  the 
SEXUAL  SYSTEM. 


The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Analyfis  or  general  Scheme  of 
this  celebrated  Method  prefixed  to  the  prefen t work,  as  like- 
wife  to  the  explanation  of  each  clafs  in  the  Dictionary,  under 
its  refpeftive  title. 


I.  Monandria. 
1.  Diandria. 

3.  Triandria, 

4.  Tetrandria. 

5 . Pentandria, 

6.  Hcxandria. 

7 . Heptandria . 

8 . O diandria. 

9.  Enneandria. 

10.  Decandria. 

1 1 . Dodtcaudria. 
I 2 . Icojandria . 


Fig. 

13.  Polyandria. 

1 4*  Didxnatnia. 

1 3 . Tet  r adynamia, 

1 6.  Monadelphia. 
17.  Diadelphia. 
iS.  Polyadelphia . 

1 9 . Syngenpjta. 

20.  Gyiiandria. 

21.  Motuxcia. 

22.  Dicecia. 

2 3 . Polygmnia. 

24*  Cryptogamiu , 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  XXV. 

The  ORDERS  or  SECONDARY  DIVISIONS  of  the 
SEXUAL  SYSTEM. 


Fig. 

1.  The  Order  monogynia , containing  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 

one ptjl  ilium  or  female  organ. 

2.  Digynia,  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  two  piftils  ; — a,  the 

piftils  detached  from  the  flower. 

j . Trigynia,  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  three  piftils  ; — a,  the 
piftils  feparated. 

4.  Tetragynia,  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  piftils  ; — a,  the 

piftils  feparated. 

5.  Pentagynia , hermaphrodite  flowers  with  five  piftils  ; — a,  the 

piftils  feparated, 

6.  Hexagynia,  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  fix  piftils; — a,  the 

piftils  feparated  from  the  flower. 

7.  Heptagynia , hermaphrodite  flowers  with  feven  pijlilla  ; — a, 

the  pijlilla  detached  from  the  flower. 

S.  Decagynia,  hermaphrodite  flow’ers  with  ten  piftils ; — a,  the 
piftils  feparated. 

9.  Dodecagynitiy  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  twelve  female 
organs. 

10.  Polygynia,  hermaphrodite  flowers  containing  an  indefinite 
number  of  pijlilla , or  female  organs. 


* Of  thefe  ten  orders,  monogynia  is  the  firft  in  the  firft  thirteen 
clafles ; digynia  the  fecond  in  the  fame  dalles,  the  ninth 
excepted ; trigynia , the  third  in  all  the  clafles  juft  men- 
tioned, except  the  firft,  fourth,  and  ninth,  in  which  laft 
it  is  prefent,  but  holds  the  fecond  place.  Tetragynia  per- 
tains to  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  eighth,  and  thirteenth 
clafles  ; pentagynia,  to  the  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth;  hexagynia,  to  the  ninth  and  thirteenth ; 
heptagynia,  to  the  feventh  alone  ; decagynia,  to  the  tenth  ; 
dodecagynia , to  the  eleventh,  the  Angle  genus  of  which, 
however,  (fetnperumum)  is  generally  ranked  with  the 
order  polygynia,  though  this,  from  the  indefinite  and  fu- 
perior  number  of  piftils,  is  much  more  properly  reft  tided 
to  the  fifth,  fixth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
clafles. 
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explanation  of  the  plates. 

. Gjmnofpermia,  the  name  of  the  firft  order  in  the  clafs  didv 
Z Z’  “ " rLPrrfe,US  1 lonSitudinal  feftion  of  ‘the 

the  calyx!  ^ ^ naked  feeds  in  the  bottom  of 

. Angiofpermia,  the  name  of  the  fecond  order  in  the  clafs  did 
7".’  containing  fuch  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four 
flamma  two  longer  than  the  others,  as  have  their  feeds 
contained  in  a veffel a,  the  pericarp,  or  veffel. 

’ rfl’  thC  flrft  °rder  111  the  cIafs  Mradynamia,  containing 
fuch  flowers  poffeffed  of  the  daflical  charafteras  have  theif 

nnddS4-0vJTedm  a 1!10rr  r°Und  Pod ^ the  Jiluula,  or 
pod  divided  to  fhew  the  feeds. 

. Siliquofa  the  fecond  order  in  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  contain- 
ing fuch  plants  poffeffed  of  the  daflical  cha rafter  as  have 
tneir  feeds  contained  in  a ftliqua  or  long  fender  pod,  to 

each  future  of  which  they  are  alternately  attached  • a 

the  Jiliqua . 5 5 

Tolygamia  JEqualis , the  firft  order  in  the  clafs  fyngaufia ; — 
«,  a floret  fepar'ated  from  the  aggregate. 

' fuperflita,  the  fecond  order  in  the  clafs  fyngenefta  ; 

a reprefen ts  a female  floret  in  the  circumference 
or  ray  ; b,  an  hermaphrodite  floret  in  the  centre 
or  difk . 

— fruftranea,  the  third  order  in  the  clafs  fyngenefia 

vecejjaria,  the  fourth  order  in  the  clafs  'fyngenefia. 
fogregata , the  fifth  order  in  the  clafs  Jyngenefia.- 
ci,  a floret  with  its  proper  flower-cup  detached 
from  the  aggregate. 

Mo/wgamia,  the  fixth  order  in  the  clafs  fyngenefia  : a,  re- 

p refen  ting  a feftion  of  the  flower,  to  exhibit  the  union 
° . ftamina  by  the  anthers.  Vide  fyngenejici  in  the 
Dictionary,  where  a full  explanation  is  given  of  each  of 
thefe  orders. 

Trhecia,  the  third  order  in  the  clafs  polygnmia,  in  which 
hei maphrodite  flowers  are  intermingled  with  male,  or 

- , female  flowers,  or  both,  on  one,  two  or  three  plants.  ’ 

Filiccs,  ferns,  the  firft  order,  -i 

Mifci,  moffes,  the  fecond  order,  in  the  clafs 

fea-weed,  flags,  the  third  order,  Cryptogamia. 

Fungi,  mufhrooms,  the  fourth  order. 


INDEX. 


INDE  X. 
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A. 

,/\.GGREGATE  flowers.  See  Aggregat'd s^fcr. 

Apple,  a fpecies  of  feed-veflel.  SeePoMUM. 

Arguments  for  the  fex  of  plants.  See  Anthera  andSuxus. 
Armature,  or  offenfive  weapons  of  plants.  See  Arma,  Acu- 
leus,  Spina. 

Arm-pit  of  leaves  and  branches.  See  Axilla. 

Auxiliary  parts  of  plants.  See  Fulcra. 

B. 

Bark  of  plants.  See  Structura  •vegelabilis . 

Beard  of  the  grafles.  See  Arista. 

Bell-fhaped  flower.  See  Corolla. 

Bell-fhaped  flowers,  a tribe  ol  plants.  See  Campanace^  and 
Camp  an  i formes. 

Berry,  a fpecies  of  feed-veflel.  SeeBACCA. 

Buds.  See  Gemma. 

Bulbs  and  bulbous  roots.  See  Bulbus. 

Bufhy  flower-leaves.  See  Bractea  and  Coma. 

Butterfly-lhaped  flowers,  a tribe  of  plants.  See  Pap  ilionace.e, 

C. 

Capfule,  a fpecies  of  feed-veflel.  SeeCAPSuLA. 

Catkin.  See  Amentum. 

Cells,  or  cavities  of  feed-veflels.  See  Loculamenta. 
Charafteriftical  marks  of  plants.  See  Ch  aracteres. 

Chives.  See  Stamen  and  Filamentum. 

Clafpers.  See  Cirrus. 

Clafles,  natural  and  artificial.  See  Classis. 

Claw  of  thepetal.  SccCorolla. 

Climate  of  plants.  SecCuMA. 

Clufters,  modes  of  flowering.  See  Corymbus  and  Racemus. 
Compound  flowers.  See  Compositus  flos  and  Syngenesia. 
Cone,  a fpecies  of  fced-velfel.  SeeSTROBiLus  and  Conus. 
Cone-bearing  plants.  See  Conifera:. 

Crofs-fhapcd  flower.  See  Corolla  and  Cruciformis  flos. 
Crown  of  the  feed.  See  Coronula,  Pappus,  and  Semen. 

Deciduous 


index. 


D. 

Deciduous  flmibs  and  trees.  See  Defoliatio. 

Direction  of  roots  and  trunks.  See  Motus.  * 

Duration  (terms  ofj.  See  Caducus,  Deciduus,  and  Per 
sistens.  * * 

Duft,  or  powder  of  th zflamina.  See  Pollen. 

E. 

Elaflicity  of  the  parts  of  plants.  See  Motus. 

Emafculation  of  flowers.  SccCastratio  and  Sexus. 
Empalement,  or  flower-cup.  See  Calyx. 

E {fence  of  thefeed.  See  Corculum. 

Evergreen  fhrubs  and  trees.  See  Defoliatio. 

F. 

Fall  of  the  leaves.  See  Defoliatio. 

Female plant.  See  Femina  planta  and  Dioecia. 

Female  flower.  See  Femineus  flos,  Monoecia  and  Dioecia. 
Perns,  a tribe  of  plants.  SeeFiLiCES. 

Fla^s,  or  fea-weed,  a tribe  of  plants.  See  Algae. 

The  flower.  See  Anthus  and  Flos. 

Flowers  growing  in  catkins.  See  Amenta ceus  flos. 

Flowers  growing  in  heads.  See  Capitatus  flos. 

Flower-cup.  See  Calyx  and  Perianthium. 

Flower-leaf.  See  Bractea. 

Foliation,  or  the  wrapping  up  of  the  leaves  in  the  buds.  See 
Vernatio. 

Foot-ftalk  of  the  flower  and  leaf.  See  Pedunculus  and  Petig. 
lus. 

Full  flowers.  See  Plenus  flos. 

Funnel-lhaped  flower.  See  Corolla. 

G. 

Gaping,  or  grinning  flower.  See  Corolla. 

Genera  of  plants,  their  diftribution.  See  Genus. 

Generation  of  plants.  See  Sexus. 

Graffes,  a tribe  of  plants.  See  Gramina. 

H. 

Haulm  of  the  Graffes.  See  Culmus. 

Head  of  flowers.  See  Capitulum. 

Hufbandry  of  fig  and  palm  trees.  See  Caprificatio  and 
Sexus. 

Hufk  of  the  graffes.  Sec  Glum  a. 

I. 

Irregular  flower.  Sec  Corolla. 

Inoculation,  or  budding.  See  Gemma. 

Keel 


K. 

Keel  of  a pea-bloom  flower.  Sec  Carina  and  Corolla. 

L. 

Leaves,  their  form  and  determination.  See  Folium. 
Lippcd-flowers,  a tribe  of  plants.  See  Labiatus  flos  and  Ver- 
ticillat^e. 

Lobes  of  the  feed.  See  Cotyledones. 

Luxuriance  in  flowers.  See  Luxurians,  Multiplic atus, 
and  Plenus  flos. 

M. 

Male  plant.  See  Mas  flanta  and  Dioecia. 

Male  flower.  See  Masculus  Jlas,  Monoecia  and  Dioecia. 
Maturation  of  the  fruit.  See  Fructescentia. 

Methods  in  botany,  natural  and  artificial.  See  Methodus. 
Milkinefs  of  plants.  See  Lactesce ntia. 

Modes  of  flowering.  See  Inflorescenti  a. 

Mofles,  a tribe  ol  plants.  See  Musci. 

Motions  of  plants.  Sec  Motus. 

Mufhrooms,  a tribe  of  plants.  See  Fungi. 

N. 

Names  of  clafles,  genera,  fpecies,  and  varieties.  See  Nomina. 
Nutation  of  flowers.  See  Motus. 

P. 

Palms,  a tiibe  of  plants.  See  Palm.'e. 

Parafitic  plants.  See  Radix. 

Pea-bloom  flower.  See  Corolla  and  Papilionace^. 
Petals.  See  Corolla. 

Pith  of  plants.  See  Structura  vegetabilis. 

Pod,  a fpecies  of  feed-veflcl.  See  Legumes  and  Siliqua. 
Pointal.  SeePisTiLLUM.  x 

Polygamy  of  plants.  See  Polygamia. 

Polygamy  of  flowers.  See  Syngenesia. 

Prickles.  See  Aculeus. 

Principles  of  the  fexual  method.  See  Axihera. 

Prolific  flowers.  See  Prolifer  flos. 

Pulhing  of  the  leaves.  See  Frondescenti a. 

R. 

Rough-leaved  plants  See  AsperifolijE  and  Scabridje. 
Roots,  their  different  forms.  See  Radix  and  Bulbus. 

S. 

Sal ver-fliaped  flower.  See  Corolla. 

Scale  formcafuring  the  parts  of  plants.  See  Mensura. 
Seed-bud.  See  Germen. 


Seed- 


r n d e x; 


Seed-covering  (proper).  See  Arillus. 

Seed-leaves.  See  Cotyledones. 

Secd-veffels.  See  Angiospermje  herbes  and  Pericarpium. 
Sleep  of  plants.  See  Motus. 

Sprouting  of  feeds.  See  Germinatio. 

Spur  of  flowers.  See  Calcar  and  Nectarium. 

Stem  or  ftalk.  See  Caul  is  and  Culmus. 

Stem-bulbs.  See  Bulb  us. 

Stock,  or  body  of  the  root.  See  Caudex  and  Radix. 
Suckers.  See  Bulb  us. 

T. 

Tafte,  an  attribute  of  plants.  See  Sapor. 

Tendrils.  See  Cirrus. 

Threads  of  the  ftamina.  See  Fil  amentum. 

Time  of  flowering.  See  Efflorescen-tia. 

Tops  of  the  ftamina.  See  Anthera. 

Trees  diftinguiihed  from  Ihrubs  and  herbs.  See  Arbor. 

Tube  of  the  flower.  See  Corolla. 

Twilling  of  the  parts  of  plants.  SeelNTORsio. 

V. 

Veil,  or  flower-cup  of  the  mofl'es.  See  Calyptra. 

W. 

Wheel-lhaped  flower.  See  Corolla. 

Winged  feeds.  See  Ala  and  Semen. 

Wings  of  a pea-bloom  flower.  See  Corolla  and  Pa. 

PILIONACE^E. 

Wintering  of  vegetables.  See  Hybernaculum,  Bulbus,  and 
Gemma. 


Alphabetical 


Alphabetical  Lift  of  the  more  remarkable  Plants 
defcribed  or  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Courfe 
of  the  foregoing  JVork,  with  a Reference  to  the 
Natural  Order  under  which  each  is  arranged . 


A. 

jA-CACIA.  See  Lomentace# . 

Adder’s  tongue.  See  Filices. 

Agaric.  See  Fungi. 

Ahouai.  See  Contoriae. 

^0e" . . 1 See  Coronariae. 

American  aloe,  j 

American  ebony.  See  Papilionacea. 

American  night-lhade.  See  Mifcellane# . 

American  viburnum.  See  Perfonatae . 

Apocynum  androfem  folium  et  c-annabinum.  See  Contort#. 

Arabian  j diamine.  See  Sepiariae. 

Areca,  or  faufel-nut.  See  Palmae. 

Arifiolochia  anguicida.  See  Sarmentace#. 

Arnotta,  or  roucou.  See  Columniferae. 

Arum.  See  Piperita. 

Afclepias  Syriaca.  See  Contort#. 

Avignon  berries.  See  Dumo/ae. 

Avocato,  oravigato  pear-tree.  See  Holerace 
Azalea  pontica.  See  Contort #. 

vifcofa.  See  Bicornes. 

B. 

Bamboo-cane.  See  Gramma . 

Banana-tree.  See  Scitamine ee. 

Baobab,  or  ^Ethiopian  four-gourd.  See  Columniferae. 
Barbadoes  aloe.  See  Coronariae. 

Barbadoes  cedar.  See  Mifcellanete. 

Barren  piae-apple.  See  Coronariae. 

Barbadoes  flower-fence.  See  Lomcntaceec. 

Ballard  cyprefs.  See  Calamariee. 

Ballard  rhamnus.  See  Calyeifora. 

Ballard  ipecacuanha.  See  Contortae. 

Ballard  fenfitive-plant.  See  Papilionace #. 

Bee-flower.  See  Orchide #. 

Beet,  and  fugar-plants.  See  Holerace#. 

Beidelfar,  (an  African  fpecies  of  fwallow-wort/.  See  Contort#. 
Benjamin-tree.  See  Holerace#. 


Bermudas 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


Bermudas  cedar.  See  Coniferae. 
Betel.  See  Piperitae. 
Bladder-carex.  See  Calamariee. 
Bonduc.  See  Lomentaceee . 
Bottle-gourd.  See  Cucurbitaceee. 
Brafiletto.  See  Lomentaceee. 
Buck-thorn.  See  Dumofae. 
Bull-rufh  Scirpus.  See  Calamariee. 


See  Holeraceee. 


C. 

Cabbage- tree.  See  Palmae. 

Calabalh.  See  Putamineae . 

Caltrops.  See  Gruinales. 

Camph ire -tree.  See  Holeraceee. 
Canadian  pines.  See  Coniferae. 
Caper-bufh.  See  Putamineae. 

Carolina  red-bay. 

Cafhew-nu-t. 

Cadi  a fiftula.  See  Lomentaceee. 

Caffine.  See  Dtimofee. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon.  See  Coniferae. 
Ceraftiunt  <vifcofum.  See  Caryophyllei. 
Cerbera  manghas.  See  C out  or  tee. 
Ceterach.  See  Filices. 

China  rofe.  See  Columniferee. 
Cinnamon-tree.  See  Holeraceee. 
Clove.  See  Hefperideae. 

Cochineal  (hrub.  See  Sucatlentae. 
Cocoa-nut  tree.  See  Palmae. 
Collinfonia.  See  Perfonatee. 

Colocafia.  See  Piperitae. 
Coloquintida.  See  Cucurbitaeece. 
Contrayerva.  See  Scabridae. 
Cotton-grafs.  See  Calamariee. 
Cotton-fhrub.  See  Columniferae. 
Cow-itch  vine.  See  Papilionacees. 
Cucubalus  behen.  I 

latifolius.  I See  Caryophyllei. 

otites.  J 

Cu  Hard -apple.  See  Coadunatee. 
Cyprefs.  See  Coniferae. 

Cyprefs-grafs.  See  Calamariae . 


D. 

Dacha.  See  Scabridee. 

Date  tree.  See  Palmae  and  Sex  us. 
Dog’s-tooth  violet.  See  Sarmeu/acear. 
Dogwood- tree.  See  Papilionacees. 
Dolichos  ureas . Sec  Papilionacetv, 


Dragon- 


OF  PLANTS. 


Dragon-tree.  See  Palmae. 
Dyer’s-broom.  See  Papilionacetc. 
Dyer’s-weed,  or  weld.  See  Mifcelianear . 


E. 

Egyptian  dog’s. bane.  See  Contort ae . 

melon.  See  Cucurbitace<& . 

1 horn.  See  Du?nofae . 

Elaterium.  See  Cucurbitace<e. 

Elder  (common).  . 

(dwarf).  ] See  Duma  foe. 

Elm  leaved  fumach.  See  Bumofae. 

F. 

Farobier.  See  Papilionace^e. 
Florentine  orrice.  See  Enfatae. 
Fragrant  rufh.  See  Calamaria \ 
Fraxinella.  See  Multijiliqtus . 
Freezing-wyth.  See  Sarmentacea . 

G. 

Garlick-pear  tree.  See  Putamneae. 
Gentian.  See  Rotaceae. 

Geranium.  See  Gruinales. 

Ginfeng.  See  Hederaceae. 
Goat’s-Thorn.  See  Papilionacees . 
Greek  valerian.  - See  Campanaceee . 
Guava.  See  Hefperidees. 

Guaiacum.  See  Gruinales. 

Guinea  aloe.  See  Coronariae « 

Corn.  See  Gramina. 

Pepper.  See  Luridae. 

Gum  Arabic.  See  Lomentacere. 

Copal.  See  Dumofte. 

Senegal.  See  Lament ace<e. 

Gypfophila  fafligiata.  See  Caryophyllei. 


H. 

Hellebore.  See  Multijiliquae. 

Hemp.  See  Scabridae. 

Hibi/cus  (different  fpecies of.)  See  Columnifer#* 
Herb-chriftopher.  See  Multi/iliquae. 

Holly.  See  Dumofae. 

Hop.  See  Scabridae. 

Horizontal-cyprefs.  See  Coniferae. 
Horfe-Caflia.  See  Lomentacecs. 

Hypericum  (fpecies  of).  See  Rotaceae, 


Jalap. 
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I. 

Jalap.  See  Campattaceae. 

Japanefe  Citron.  See  Bicornes. 

Jew’s  mallow.  See  Columnifer<e. 

Indian  arrow-root.  See  Scitamineae. 

. lychnis.  See  Caryophyllei. 

mallow.  See  Column  ferae. 

Indigo.  See  Papilionaceae. 

Iron-wood.  See  Dumofae. 

Judas-tree.  See  Lomentaceae. 

Jujube.  See  Dumofae. 

Juniper.  See  Coniferae. 

L. 

Labdanum.  See  Rotaceae. 

Laburnum.  See  Papilionaceae. 

Larch-tree.  See  Coniferae. 

Lily  (white).  | See  Coronal. 

(Martagon).  j 

Lime  or  Linden-tree.  See  Columniferae . 

Liquorice.  See  Papilionaceae. 

Logwood.  See  Lomentaceae. 

Lycopodium.  See  Mufci.  f 

M. 

Magnolia.  See  Coadunata. 

Mahogany.  See  Mifcellatieae. 

Maiden-hair  (different  fpeciesof).  See  Filicet. 

Malabar  night-fhade.  See  Holeraceae. 

oleander.  See  Contortae. 

Male  balfam- apple.  See  Cucurhitaceae. 
Manchineel-tree.  See  Tricoccae. 

Mangroves,  or  mangles.  See  Holeraceae. 

Manioc,  manihot  or  caffava.  See  Tricoccae. 
Marfh-mallow  (common).  See  Columnifera . 

Melajloma  (Eaft-Indian  fpecies  of).  See  Calycanthema. 
Melianthus,  or  honey-flowers.  See  Corydales. 
Mitre-lhaped  aloe.  See  Coronariae. 

Monkfhoods.  See  Multifiliquae . 

Montpclier-fcammony.  See  Contortae . 

Moon -feed.  See  Sarmentacece. 

Mountain-biftort.  See  Holer acea. 

Mulk-melon.  See  Cncurbitacea. 

Myrtle.  See  Hefpcridees. 

Myrtle-leaved  fumach.  See  Mifcellanca , 


Nettle- 
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N. 

Nettle-tree.  See  Scabridae. 

New-Jerfey  tea.  See  Dumofae. 

O. 

Okra.  See  Columniferae. 

Oleander,  or  rofe-bay.  See  Contortae. 

Oleafter,  or  wild  olive  of  Bohemia.  See  Caljcfor*. 
Orchis.  See  Orchide#. 

Opuntias,  or  Indian  figs.  See  Succulentae. 


| See  Palrnae. 
s .1  See  Coronaries, 


Palmetto,  or  thatch. 

Palm-oil  tree. 

Pearl-aloe. 

Penguin,  or  karatas. 

Pepper  of  Senegal.  See  Piperitae. 
Perfian  manna.  ) c 
Pigeon-pea.  j See 
Pimento,  or  all-fpice.  See  Hefpende. s. 
Pine  (cultivated).  See  Conifer# . 
Pine-apple.  See  Coronariae. 

j-  See  Con  ferae. 

See  Hederace #, 


j-  See  Dumofae . 
See  Filices. 


Pineafter. 

Pitch-tree. 

Poet’s  ivy. 

Poifon-alh. 

Poifon-tree. 

Polypody, 

Popo-tree.  See  Tricocces. 

Prickly  anonis.  See  Papilionace #. 
Pumpkin.  See  Cucurbit  ace#. 

R. 

Red  jafmine.  See  Contortae. 

Reeds . See  Gramina. 

Rhamnui  alaternus.  } „ r.  , 
r ) c oee  Dumo, #, 
frangula.  ) J 

Rhubarb.  See  Hole  race#. 

Rice.  See  Gramina, 

Ricinus,  or  palma-chrifli.  See  Tricocc#, 

Royal  Ofmund.  See  Filices . 


z z 


Saffron.  See  Enfatae. 
Sago-tree.  See  Paln/ae. 
Sapota.  See  Dumofae. 


Saffafras 


I 
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Saffafras-tree.  See  Hole  race#?. 

I 

Scammony.  See  Campanaceee. 

Scorpion-fenna.  See  Papilionace <r. 

Screw-tree.  See  Column  ferae . 

Sea  bind- weed.  See  Campanacear. 

Senna.  1 

Senega  rattle-fnake  root.  I See  Lomentacc*. 

Senfitive  plant.  J 

Shrubby  medick.  See  Papilionace <e. 

Silk  cotton- tree.  See  Columniferae. 

Soap-wort  (officinal).  See  Caryophyllei. 

Solanum  (fpecies  of).  See  Lurid ie. 

Sour-fop.  See  Coadunatce. 

South-fea  tea.  See  Dumofee. 

Spanilh  potatoe.  See  Campanace<e. 

Spindle-tree.  See  Du/noJ'a. 

Spruce  firs  of  North  America.  See  Coniferac . 
Spurious  varnilh-tree.  See  Dumofte. 

Squafh.  See  Cucurbitacece. 

Squills.  Sae  Corondriae. 

Staff- tree.  7 e < n ^ 

Star-apple.  j See  Dmmf*. 

Storax-tree.  See  Bicomes. 

Succotrine  aloes.  See  Coronariae. 

Sugar-cane.  S eeGratnina. 

Swallow-wort  (common).  See  Contort <r. 

Sweet-rufh.  See  Piperitae. 

Syrian  dog’s-bane.  See  Contort re. 

T. 

Tea-fhrub.  See  Columniferae. 

Thapfia.  See  Campanaceae. 

Tooth-ach  tree.  See  Hederacece. 

Traveller’s  joy.  See  Multifliquee. 
Tree-vervain-mallow  of  Java.  See  Columniferae, 
Tulip-tree.  See  Coadunata. =•. 

Turbcth,  or  turbith.  See  Campanaceae. 

V. 

Vanelloes.  See  Orchideec. 

Varnifh-tree.  See  Dumofe. 

Venicc-fumach.  See  Dumojee. 

Venus’s  fly-trap.  See  Lomentacete. 

Vetch  (bitter).  See  Papilionacets, 

Vinegar-tree.  7 c n , 

Virginian  fumach.  ] S“  DumS«- 


Witter. 
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W, 


War  ted -gourd.  See  Cucurbitacea. 
Water-melons,  or  citruls.  See  Ciicurbitact ** 
Water-foldier.  See  Falrtus. 

White  bryony.  See  Cucurbitace 
White  hellebore.  See  Corotiari# . 

White  mullein.  See  Lurida •. 


Y 


Yams.  See  Sarmentace a? 


THE  END 
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I.  CURTIS  3 PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  BRITISH 

GRASSES. 

Contain,^  accurate  Figures,  coloured  from  Nature,  of  the  mod 
approved  Grades  for  Meadow  and  Failure  Land;  hints  for  the  improvement 
and  laying  down  of  Land  to  the  bed  advantage,  accompanied  with  a de- 

™seiS^SUer  r ' “ Qraffes*  4th  Edition’  PriCf  5S.  Odtavo. 

I his  little  Treatife  is  one  of  the  carlied  and  mod  approved  on  the  fubjedl 

for  the  improvement  of  Meadow  and  Padure  Land,  and  will  be  found 
highly  ferviceable  to  the  Agriculturid. 


2.  BARR’S  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  BUFFON’S 
NATURAL  HISTORY,  COMPLETE. 

r®UFf°H  fl  NA7FAL  H!ST0ry’  con^ining  a Theory  of  the  Earth,  a 

rals  A r °f  BrUtC  Cleation>  a"d  of  Vegetables,  Mine- 

lals,  &c.  Trandated  from  the  French,  and  interfperfed  with  Notes.  By 

J- ?ARR’  if<h  To  which 's  added,  by  Way  of  a complete  Supplement 
A NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS,  REPTILES,  FISH,  and  INSECTS.’ 
The  whole  of  this  valuable  Work,  forming,  beyond  comparifon,  th. 
mod  complete  and  elegant  Natural  History  in  the  Engl.fh,  or  any 
other  Language,  beautifully  printed,  and  making  Fifteen  Volumes,  which 
contain  near  5oco  pages  of  beautiful  Letter-prefs,  befides  the  elegant  and 
numerous  fet  of  original  Copper-plates,  taken  from  Life;  being  jud 
printed  off,  in  the  bed  Manner,  in  94  Numbers,  price  is.  each,  may  be 
had,  at  the  Option  of  the  Purchafers,  by  one  or  more  at  a Time,  or  in 
Fifteen  Volumes. 

In  Boards,  price  - _ _ -£516 

Bound  in  Sheep,  and  lettered  _ _ 640 

Ditto,  Calf,  and  lettered  - „ _ 6 11  6 

Elegantly  bound  in  Calf,  gilt  and  lettered  - 6 19  o 

WTThenptVanta5eS  anfinS'from  the  entertaining  dudy  of  NATURAL 
HISTORY  are  too  generally  felt  and  acknowledged  to  need  enlargement 
in  favour  of  a Work  calculated  to  affift  fhat  enlightening  purfnit ; it  may 
therefore  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  general  outline  of  the  prefent  de- 
lign  is  to  give  a correct  defcnpt.on  and  theory  of  the  Eaith,  the  Hidory  of 
Man,  and  of  the  Brute  Creation,  of  Vegetables,  Minerals,  and  of  the 
various  Ends,  Fifh,  Reptiles,  and  Infedh,  which  adorn  animated  Nature- 
together  with  a clear  fuccinft  account  of  their  habits,  cudoms,  and  qual 
hties,  on  the  authorities  of  ’ 

BufFon, 

GeofTry, 

Johnfon, 

Malphigi, 

other  eminent  Naturalids ; the  Tranfaftions  of  the  various  Pliilcfophical 
Societies  in  Europe,  and  the  mod  refpedable  Travellers  and  Voyagers. 
Every  attention  has  been  paid  to  render  this  Work  as  complete  and  c rrctf 
as  pofliblt  . which  the  1 ranflator  and  Editor  have  more  particularly  under- 
taken, at  the  defire  of  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  this  Kingdom, 
as  no  complete  Hidory  of  the  kind  has  hitherto  been  publifhed. 
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PERIODICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

:i.  HHHE  UNIVERSAL  MAGA- 

1L  ZINE,  price  Is.  6d.;  containing  a most 
valuable  series  of  original  Communications  in 
History,  Philosophy,  Belles-Lelters,  l’oTttics,  Arts, 
■Manners,  and  amusements  of  the  age;  also,  the 
Proceedings  of  Learned  and  Economical  Sodie- 
ties.  Published  Monthly. 

Seventy-three  Numbers  of  this  Work  are  now 
before  the  Public,  comprehending  from  January, 
1801,  to  December,  1809,  and  containing  a great 
variety  of  valuable  Articles  on  every  subject  of 
human  Knowledge. — Every  Six  Numbers  form 
l Volume.  Price  10s.  6d.  half-bound. 

2.  A NEW  GEOGRAPHY,  Ac- 
companied by  a Pair  ol  Globes,  gratis.  To  be 
rompleted  in  Twenty-four  Mouthly  Parts,  price 
•is.  6d.  each,  or  in  One  Hundred  and  Four  Weekly 
■Numbers,  is.  fid.  each,  making  two  very  large  anil 
splendid  Volumes  in  Quarto,  of  a System  of  Mo- 
dem Geography ; or  the  Natural  and  Political 
History  of  the  Present  Stale  of  the  World.  By 
IOHN  SMITH,  LT..  D. 

This  New  Geography  will  unite  as  its  cliarac- 
. eristics,  and,  in  a great  part,  as  its  peculiar  fea- 
aires, 

1.  Descriptions  of  all  Countries,  compiled  from 
She  latest  and  best  Authorities,  in  the  English, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  Languages;  and 
trranged  according  to  the  most  approved  Me- 
thods of  Statistical  Writers. 

2.  Graphic  Representations  of  the  Manuel's  and 
Characters  of  all  People,  and  of  the  peculiar  Fea- 
ttres  of  all  Countries,  together  with  a View  of 
.he  Metropolis  of  each  separate  Kingdom  and 
Empire. 

3.  A Collection  of  New  Maps  of  all  Countries, 
•qual  or  superior  to  those  given  in  any  existing 
Geography  or  separate  Atlas. 

4.  A Pair  of  Adams’s  nine-inch  Globes,  from 
new  Drawings,  which  include  all  the  latest  I m- 
movements  and  Discoveries,  calculated  to  per- 
ect  a System  of  Geography  in  every  Family, 
ubrary,  and  Seminary  of  Education. 

3.  CURTIS's  BOTANICAL  MA- 

1AZ1NE,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed;  intended 
or  the  use  of  such  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Gar- 
icners,  as  wish  to  become  scientifically  acquaint- 
id  with  the  plants  they  cultivate.  Continued  by 
AMES  SIMS,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Lin  mean  So. 
■iety. 

Thirty  vdlumes  of  this  Work  are  now  published, 
rice  291.  10s.  fid.  in  Numbers.  One  of  which  con- 
mues  to  he  published  regularly  on  the  First  day 
f every  Month,  containing  six  coloured  plates, 
vith  descriptions,  price  3s.  fid. 


I,  TheTRADESMAN,  or  COMMER- 
CIAL MAGAZINE  ; price  is.  6d. : including  sub- 
jects relative  to  Commerce,  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic, together  with  suggestions  for  new  Commer- 
cial Connections,  inquiries  and  information  on 
Fisheries,  Mines,  the  Coal  Trade,  Cauals,  &c.  &c. 
Published  Monthly. 

Eighteen  Numbers  of  this  work  are  already 
published,  containing  most  valuable  Commercial 
Information.  Every  six  Numbers  form  a Volume. 
Price  10s.  6d.  half  bound. 


5.  THE  ROYAL  MUSICAL  Ma- 
gazine, Review  and  Register  of  Valuable  Mu- 
sical Publications,  ancient  and  modern.  By  the 
most  esteemed  Modern  Authors. 

Each  Number  of  this  Work  (price  2s.  6d.)  con- 
tains, exclusive  of  the  letter-press,  as  much  music 
as  is  generally  procured  for  Five  or  Six  Shillings, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  Ladies’  Schools. 

Just  Published,  price  12s.  the  Music  in  the  Pa- 
triotic entertainment  of  the  JUBILEE ; written 
and  composed  by  J.  KEMP,  Musical  Doctor. 

6.  THE  ANTIQUARIAN  and  To- 
pographical CABINET,  price  2s.  fid.  each 
Number,  or  printed  on  line  paper,  4s.  ; published 
monthly,  and  contains  eigliL  highly-finished  En- 
gravings of  Views,  and  other  interesting  Subjects, 
accompanied  by  sixteen  pages  of  letter-press  De- 
scriptions, on  line  wove  paper,  carefully  hot- 
pressed. 

Every  Six  Numbers  form  a Volume,  with 
which  is  given  an  engraved  Vignette  Title-page 
and  Tail-piece;  so  that  each  Volume  contains 
fifty  plates,  with  an  appropriate  Index,  &c. 

7.  BARR’s  New  and  Beautiful  Edi- 
tion of  BUFFON’s  NATURAL  HISTORY,  com- 
plete,  in  One  Hundred  Numbers,  price  Is.  6d. 
encli,  with  the  plates  accurately  coloured,  or  Is. 
plain.  (See  page  3.) 

8.  HOBSON'S  ACCOMPLISHED 

TUTOR,  or  Complete  System  of  Education  ; be- 
ing an  invaluable  present  to  young  persons;  com- 
plete in  Seventeen  Numbers,  price  la.  each, 
(See  page  5.) 


9.  BARRINGTON’S  HISTORY  of 

NEW  SOUTH-WALES,  from  its  first  visitation  by 
Captain  Cook,  down  to  the  present  state  of  that 
promising  Country,  complete  in  2fi  Numbers, 
price  Is,  each.  (See  page  12.) 


J.  G,  IRirvard,  Printer,  Skinner-street,  Lond'Hi, 
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Published  Annually. 

10.  DODSLEY’S  ORIGINAL  CEL- 

LAR-BOOK,  or  the  Butler’s  Assistant  in  keeping 
a Regular  Account  of  his  Liquors ; to  which  is 
added  Directions  for  Brewing,  and  useful  Infor- 
mation respecting  the  Management  of  Malt  Li- 
quors, &c.  in  the  Cellar,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  usefulness  of  such  a hook  as  this  to  any 
Gentleman  who  has  a stock  of  Liquor  in  his  Cel- 
lar, and  willing  to  know  how  it  is  expended,  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  heed  not  be  insisted  on  ; and 
the  method-  here  proposed  is  so  clear  and  easy, 
that  any  common  servant  may  keep  the  account. 

11.  THE  LAUNDRESS’S  CHECK 

BOOK,  or  Complete  Family  Washing  Book  ; for 
keeping  a regular  account  of  Linen,  &c.  given 
out  to  wash,  iron,  or  mangle.  The  whole  arrang- 
ed on  a new  plan,  in  alphabetical  order,  com- 
prising fifty-two  pages,  price  Is.  3d. 

The  utility  of  the  Laundress’s  Checlj  Book 
will  appear  obvious  to  every  person,  who  has  the 
care  and  management  of  putting-  out  linen  to 
wash,  &c.  not  only  as  it  will  be  a considerable 
saving  of  time,  but  Will,  if  regularly  kept,  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  parties  for  whose  use  it  is  intended. 

Every  article  generally  used  in  a family  is  here 
set  down,  for  more  speedy  reference,  in  al- 
phabetical order,  on  two  lists,  each  of  which  is 
to  be  filled  up  on  looking  out  the  linen,  so  as  to 
form  duplicates  of  each  other : the  one  to  be  cut 
off,  and  given  to  the  Laundress  with  the  clothes, 
who  is  expected  to  return  the  same,  with  the 
charges  attending  her  labour,  filled  up  against 
each  article,  and  cast  up  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
form  a bill  of  the  amount;  the  duplicate  list  to 
remain  in  the  book,  to  be  produced  in  ease  the 
other  should  be  lost  or  mislaid  by  the  Laundress. 


AGRICULTURE  & RURAL 
ECONOMY. 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  Agricultural  and  Ve- 
terinary Works. 

In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  price  12s.  boards,  a 
New  Edition,  being  the  Fifth,  with  large  addi- 
tions, containing  a full,  practical  Exposition  of 
the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Effects,  of  Blight,  Smut, 
Mildew,  and  otherDiseases  of  Corn,  with  various 
useful  Hints  on  the  most  important  Branches  of 
Husbandry, 

12.  THE  NEW  FARMER’S  Ca- 
lendar, or,  Monthly  Remembrancer  for  all 
Kinds  of  Country  Business;  comprehending  all 
the  material.  Improvements  in  the  New  Husban- 
dry, with  the  Management  of  Live  Stock.  In- 
scribed to  the  Farmers  of  Great  Britain. 

Containing 

Reflections  on  the  existing  State  of  our  Agri- 
culture, its  Merits  and  Defects,  the  real  Causes, 
and  only  effectual  Remedy  of  Scarcity. 

The  Calendar  : pointing  out  the  Business  of  eve- 
ry Month  ill  the  Year,  as  it  regards  Preparing  the 
Land,  Sowing,  and  Harvesting  the  vaiious  Crops, 
and  the  Management  of  Cattle- -Hiring  and  Stock- 
ing Farms— The  Implements  of  Husbandry— Soils 
and  Manures— Draining— Fencing  — Farm-Yard 
its  Form  and  Management— Vermin— Irrigation 
and  Warping— Woods  and  Plantations— Tillage 
and  Fallowing— The  Drill  Husbandry— Dibbling— 
Seed— Blights— Course  of  Crops— Cattle  Crops— 
Winter  Preservation  of  Roots,  &c.— Meadow  and 
Pasture— Live  Stock,  including  the  Breeding  and 
Improvement  of  Horses,  Neat  Cattle,  Sheep 
Swiue,  Rabbits,  Poultry,  to-.— Diseases  of  Vegeta- 
bles. 


In  a neat  Pocket  Volume,  Price  2s.  extracted 

from  the  preceding,  for  more  general  Use, 

13.  The  FARMER’S  POCKET  CA- 

LENDAR;  or,  Monthly  Remembrancer  for  all 
kinds  of  Country  Business,  necessary  to  be  attend- 
ed  to  throughout  the  Year  ; comprehending  all 
the  material  Improvements  in  the  New  Rushan- 
dry. 

14.  The  MODERN  LAND-STEW. 

ARD ; in  which  the  Duties  and  Functions  of  Stew- 
ard ship  are  considered  and  explained,  with  their 
several  Relations  to  the  Interests  of  the  Landlord, 
Tenant,  and  the  Public.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  hoards.  ; 

“ If  the  Author  had  not  already  recommended 
himself  to  the  Public  by  his  New  Farmer's  Calen- 
dar, and  other  works,  the  judicious  observations 
and  useful  hints  here  offered  would  place  him  in 
the  list  of  those  rural  Counsellors  who  are  capa- 
ble of  giving  advice,  and  to  whose  opinion  some 
deference  is  due,  though  it  may  not  be  implicitly 
followed.  His  sentiments  on  general  subjects  ex- 
pand beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  vulgar 
prejudice;  and  his  good  sense  is  forcibly  recom- 
mended to  us  by  its  acting  in  concert  with  a hu- 
mane disposition."  Monthly  Review , Aug.  1803. 

15.  A GENERAL  TREATISE  ON 

CATTLE;  the  Ox,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Swine; 
comprehending  their  Breeding,  Management,  im- 
provement, and  Diseases.  Dedicated  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Somerville.  Second  edition,  with 
additions,  in  one  large  volume,  8vo.  12s.  boards. 
Contents. — Neat  Cattle — Various  foreign  Races. 
Form,  and  the  Principles  of  improvement.  De- 
scription of  the  established  Breeds  of  British 
Neat  Cattle  with  their  permanent  varieties. 
Breeding  and  rearing.  The  Daily.  Stall-feed- 
mg,  &c.  Ox  labour.  Various  Opinions  of  pre- 
ceding Writers.  — Sheep  and  Wool.  Breeding 
and  Improvement.  Various  breeds  of  Britain. 
Spanish  Sheep,  with  the  Nature  and  actual  State 
of  the  Improvement  of  British  Wool  by  the  Spa- 
nish Cross.  Sinfilar  Improvement  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, from  the  French  of  Lasteyrie. — Swine.  Va- 
rious Breeds,  Management,  & c.  Cattle  Medicine. 
A Proposal  for  its  establishment  on  a rational 
Foundation.  On  Quacks,  advertised  Medicines, 
and  Infallible  Receipts.  The  Various  diseases  of 
Oxen,  Cows,  and  Calves;  of  Sheep  and  Swine, 
with  Remedies  and  proper  treatment. 

16.A  PHILOSOPHICAL  and  PRAC- 
TICAL treatise  on  HORSES,  and  on  the  Moral 
duties  of  Man  towards  the  Brute  Creation  ; Com- 
prehending the  Choice,  Management,  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  every  Description  of  the  Horse;  the 
improved  Method  of  Shoeing  ; Medical  Prescrip- 
tions and  Surgical  Treatment  in  all  known  Dis- 
eases: with  Replies.to  the  various  Objections  con- 
tained in  a late  Publication,  and  seasonable  Hints 
to  certain  impolitic  Advocates  of  the  Veterinary 
College.  Third  Edition,  with  large  Additions,  in 
which  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Lord  Erskine’s 
late  Bill  for  the  legal  Protection  of  Beasts,  are 
fully  considered.  2 vols.  8vo.  £\.  Is.  boards. 

“ The  book  certainly  handles  a number  of  very 
useful  topics,  in  a most  facetious  and  pleasing 
way.”  Farmer's  Magazine. 

“ Mr.  Lawrence  treats  particularly  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  liorses,  under  the  heads  of  the  eco- 
npmy  of  the  Stable,  purchase  and  sale,  veterinary 
medicine,  &c.  He  writes  with  spirit,  good  sense, 
and  humanity,  and  we  recommend  his  work  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.”  Month/ y Review. 

17  TheGRAZIER’S  READY  RECK- 
ONER, or,  useful  Guide  for  Buying  and  Sell- 
ing Cattle;  being  a complete  set  of  Tables,  dis- 
tinctly pointing  out  the  Weight  of  Black  Cattle> 
Sheep,  or  Swine,  from  3 to  130  Stones,  by  Measure- 
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nent;  together  with  Directions,  showing  the  par- 
icular  Parts  where  Lite  Cattle  are  to  be  measured. 
By  GEORGE  RENTON,  Farmer.  Price  2s.  6d. 

18.  THE  PRACTICAL  PLANTER, 

r a "Treatise  on  Forest  Planting  ; comprehend- 
,ig  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Planted  and 
Natural  Timber,  in  every  Stage  of  its  Growth. 
-Also  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Hedge 
ences,  the  Construction  of  Stone  Walls,  &c. 

By  WALTER  NICOL.  7s.  boards. 

Dedicated  to  Lord  Grenville. 

In  one  volume  8vo.  price  Os.  boards. 

19.  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  FAR- 
MER; Being  Strictures  on  various  Brandies  of 
usbandry  and  Agriculture,  drawn  from  a long 
ries  of  practice  in  different  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
in;  containing  Observations  on  planting  and 
-eserving  Young  Trees,  with  an  approved  me- 
od  of  thinning  them,  to  become  Timber.  Like- 
ise.  Plans  for  laying  out  Land,  on  a Five  and . 
mr Field  System.  Also,  anew  method  to  bring 
e most  Barren  Land  into  Cultivation,  for  Mea. 
>ws  and  Sheep-walks:  and  a variety  of  other 
eful  Information  in  every  branch  of  this  Art, 
isolutely  necessary  for  every  Person,  from  the 
mlent  Farmer,  to  the  Proprietors  of  small  pieces 

\ Land.  By  THOMAS  TIBBS,  Farmer, 

:te  Land  Steward  to  Lord  Grenville;  and  who 
has  received  the  Sanction  and  a Premium  from 
’he  Board  of  Agriculture. 


perceptibility  of  Plants,  and  their  comparison 
with  Animals ; a curious  subject,  hitherto  but 
little  treated  on.  The  following  Lectures  trace 
up  the  whole  Science  of  Botany,  avoiding  a fre- 
quent repetition  of  technical  term"  which,  though 
in  a certain,  degree  necessary,  are  far  from  capti- 
vating, and  often  weary  the  young  beginner  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  elegant,  nselul,  and  entertain- 
ing Science. 

22.  A BOTANICAL  DICTION- 

ARY,  or  Elements  of  Systematic  and  Philoso- 
phical Botany.  By  COLIN  MILNE.  L.  L.  D.  Au- 
thor of  the  Institutes  of  Botany,  and  Habitations 
of  English  Plants.  Third  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  very  considerably  enlarged. 

This  Dictionary  has  long  been  the  admiration 
of  Europe,  and  is  quoted  as  of  the  first  authority , 
by  all  the  most  eminent  writers,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  : it  is  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  Professors  and  Teachers  of  Botany, 
as  containing  an  excellent  fund  of  Botanical  In- 
struction, necessary  to  be  known  by  every  per- 
son who  is  cultivating  that  useful  and  agreeable 
Science. 

In  One  large  Volume  8vo.  embellished  with 
Twenty-five  new  Plates,  accurately  drawn  from 
Nature  by  Edwards,  and  engraved  by  Sansom, 
price  11.  is.  in  boards,  or  11.  15s,  with  the  Plates 
beautifully  coloured. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


20.  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

the  BRITISH  GRASSES;  containing  accurate 
ures  of  the  most  approved  Grasses  for  meadow 
'd  pasture  Land  ; hints  for  the  improvement  and 
ving  down  of  Land  to  the  best  advantage  ; ac- 
mpanied  with  a Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all 
i British  Grasses.  By  the  late  WM.  CURTIS, 
which  is  now  added,  A Short  Account  of  the 
.use  of  the  Diseases  in  Corn,  called  by  Farmers, 
: Blight,  the  Mildew,  and  the  Rust:  by  Sir 
;eph  Banks  Bart.:  illustrated  with  Plates, 
ice  5s.;  or  beautifully  coloured,  7s.  fid. 


BOTANY. 

21.  CURTIS’S  LECTURES  ON 

TANY  ; embellished  with  One  Hundred  New 
tes,  illustrative  of  the  Process  of  Vegetation, 
Sexual  System,  &c.  from  original  drawings, 
de  under  the  Author’s  direction,  by  Edwards, 
'raved  by  Sausoin,  and  correctly  coloured  from 
ture.  in  Three  large  Volumes  8vo.  41.  boards  ; 
ng  a COMPLETE  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on 
TANY,  as  delivered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 

By  the  late  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  F.  L.  S. 
monstratof  of  Botany  to  the  Company  of  Apo- 
caries ; Author  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
ra  Londinensis,  &c.  &c.  Second  Edition  ; ar- 
ced from  the  Manuscripts  in  the  possession  oi 
Son-in-law,  Samuel  Curtis,  Florist,  Walworth: 
which  is  now  added,  A LIFE  OF  IIIF.  AU- 
OR,  by  Dr.  Thornton.— These  Lectures  were 
d by  the  Author,  to  his  Pupils;  at  the  Botanic 
rden,  and  were  intended  by  him  to  lorm 
accompaniment  to  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
which  they  arc  peculiarly  adapted,  treating 
the  Science  of  Botany  at  large,  in  that  sim- 
:ity  of  language,  for  which  the  Magazine  is 
universally  admired.  The  Introductory  Lec- 
e contains  much  usetul  Information  on  pro- 
ving Specimens  of  Flants,  taking  Impressions 
hem  in  an  expeditious  and  simple  manner,  and 
ticular  directions  for  the  more  easy  attain- 
nt  of  Botanical  Knowledge.  The  succeeding 
tore  contains  entertaining  information  on  the 


23.  BARR’S  New  and  Beautiful 

Edition  of  BUFFON’s  NATURAL  HISTORY,  com- 
plete,  in  One  Hundred  Numbers,  price  Is.  fid. 
each,  with  the  Plates  accurately  coloured,  or  Is. 
plain; 

Containing  a Theory  of  the  Earth,  a Gene- 
ral History  of  Man,  of  the  Brute  Creation,  and  of 
Vegetables,  Minerals,  &c.  Translated  from  the 
French,  and  interspersed  with  Notes,  By  J.  S. 
BARR,  Esq.  To  which  is  added,  by  way  of  a 
complete  Supplement,  a Natural  History  of  Birds, 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects.  A New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  greatly  improved  ; embellished  with 
a highly  finished  Portrait  of  Buffon,  together 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  Coudorcet. 

AGREEABLE  TO  TIIE  CONDITIONS, 

1.  This  valuable  Work,  forming;'  beyond  com- 
parison, the  most  complete  and  elegant  Natural 
History  in  this  or  any  other  language,  is  beau- 
tifully printed  in  Octavo,  on  superfine  Writing 
Paper. 

2.  It  is  embellished  witlg  a numerous  set  of 
elegant  original  Copper-p.latesj  taken  from  Life, 
anti  engraved  in  the  best  manner,  by  Milton, 
and  other  celebrated  Engravers. 

3.  The  Colouring  of  Hie  Subjects  is  exe- 
cuted in  a superior  style,  oy  persons  of  the  first 
ability  in  the  art. 

4.  The  Whole  is  completed  in  One  Hundred 
Numbers,  price  Is.  fid.  each,  with  the  Plates  ac- 
curately coloured,  or  Is.  plain  ; makingSixtden 
handsome  Volumes,  in  Octavo. 

For  the  accommodation  of  Pnrchasersof  former 
editions,  the  Ifilh,  or  supplementary  Volume,  may 
be  had  separately,  to  complete  their  sets. 

TO  TIIE  PUBLIC. 

THE  Proprietors  of  Billion’s  Natural  History 
beg  leave  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  New  Edi- 
tion which  they,  now  offer  to  the  Public.  In  or- 
der to  render  it  as  worthy  as  possible  ol  that  pa- 
tronage with  which  it  has  been  honoured,  a most 
expensive  Edition  of  Buffon  in  Ilf  Volumes,  edit- 
ed by  Sonnini,  has  been  procured  from  France, 
and  a literary  gentleman  lias  been  eiiiployed  to 
collate  every  page  of  the  translation  with  the 
original,  line  by  line,  so  that. the  minutest  error 
that  might  have  crept  ill,  ha?  been  detected  ; and 
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at  tlie  same  time,  numerous  Additions,  relative 
to  facts  which  have  been  discovered  since,  the 
time  of  BnfTon,  have  been  added  in  the  form  of 
notes.  Besides  this,  the  Proprietors  have  enrich- 
ed this  edition  with  a beautiful  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  a Memoir  ot  his  Life,  translated  ex- 
pressly from  the  Eloge  pronounced  by  the  cele- 
brated Condorcet,  before  the  French  Academy, 
and  Anecdotes  of  his  private  Life,  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Aude;  and  further,  to  render  it  as  perfect  as 
possible,  a Suplementary  Volume  is  added,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  Descriptions  of  Birds  discover- 
ed since  the  Death  of  Bnffon,  being  additions 
made  to  the  Original  by  the  celebrated  Sonnini, 
and  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  translation 
Sucli  are  the  Tmpoovements ; and  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  entertaining  study  of  Natural 
History  are  too  generally  felt  and  acknowledged, 
to  need  any  farther  Enlargement  in  favour  of  a 
Work  calculated  to  assist  that  enlightening  pur- 
suit. It  shall  only  therefore  be  remarked,  that 
the  present  design  is  to  give  a correct  Description 
of  the  Earth  and  its  Theory  ; of  the  History  of 
Man,  and  the  Brute  Creation  ; of  Vegetables, 
Minerals,  &c;  andofthe  various  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles, and  Insects,  which  adorn  animated  Nature. 

Every  Attention  has  been  paid  to-  render  THIS 
WORK  as  correct  and  complete  as  possible;  which 
the  Translator  more  particularly  undertook, 
at  the  desire  of  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
of  this  Kingdom,  as  no  COMPLETE  HISTORY  of 
the  kind  had  been  published. 

N.  B.  To  prevent  mistakes,  and  the  obtrusion 
of  former  and  inferior  Works  on  this  subject,  the 
public  are  requested  to  ask  for,  or  order, 

BA  R R's  Ne-w  and  Beautiful  Edition  of 

BUFFON’s  .NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Bingley’s  British  Quadrupeds. 

24.  MEMOIRS  of  BRITISH  QUAD- 

RUPEDS ; illustrative  principally  of  their  Ha- 
bits of  Life,  Instinct,  Sagacity,  and  Uses  to  Man- 
kind. Arranged  according  to  the  system  of  Lin- 
nams.  P.y  the  Rev.  W.  BINGLEY,  A.  M.  Fellow 
of  the  Linntean  Society,  and  late  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge.  Embellished  with  seventy  Engrav- 
ings. executed  chiefly  by  Mr.  Samuel  Howitt. 
The  Demy  Copies,  price  tSs.  in  boards;  the  Roy- 
al Copies"  with  Proof-T  repressions,  ll.  15s. 

*„»  A few  Copies  are  taken  off  on  fine  Imperial 
Vellum  Paper,  with  the  Plates  beautifully  colour- 
ed, price  41.  4s.  in  boards. 

25.  ORGANIC  REMAINS  of  a 

FORMER  WORLD,  or,  an  Examination  of  the 
Mineralized  Remains  of  the  Vegetables  and  Ani- 
mals of  the  Antediluvian  World,  generally  termed 
Extraneous  Fossils.  By  .TAMF.S  PARKINSON. 

Volumes  the  First  and  Second,  with  Plates,  ele- 
gantly coloured,  21.  15s.  fid.  each,  in  lroards. 

Tn  almost  every  part  of  this  globe,  the  remains 
of  a former  world  are  continually  offering  them- 
selves for  the  contemplation  of  mankind  ; teach- 
ing, that  the  planet  we  inhabit  has  suffered  con- 
siderable changes  by  the  ravages  of  an  universal 
deluge,  and  b the  influence  of  other  causes,  act- 
ing with  vast  power,  and  to  a wide  extent. 
Among  these  remains,  the  spoils  of  the  vegetables 
and  animals  of  those  days  are  frequently  disco- 
vered : evincing  that  several  species  of  'beings 
then  existed,  which  are  now  entirely  unknown, - 
and  perhaps  extinct;  their  mutilated  remains 
onlv  being  left  tp  prove,  that  they  once  lived, 
and  were /destroyed  with  the  former  world. 

These  med.dsof  nature,  yielding  an  incontestable 
record  of, one  of  the  most  important  awns  in  the 
history  of  the  universe,  exist  in  great  quantities 
in  this  island  : but  whilst  France  and  Germany 


have  produced  several  valuable  essays  on  these 
important  subjects.  Great  Britain  owns  not  a sin- 
gle  systematic  work  on  this  branch  of  natural 
history.  Reflection  on  this  circumstance  led  to 
the  present  attempt  to  form  a history  of  all  thosfe 
bodies  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered ; 
trusting  that  encouragement  to  such  an  undertak- 
ing will  be  secured  by  til?  laudable  curiosity  of 
those  who  dwell  in  those  parts,  where  these  won- 
derful relics  of  the  Old  World  are  daily,  even  by 
accident,  brought  to  view. 

%*  The  Third  Volume,  which  completes  the 
Work,  is  in  great  forwardness. 

MEDICALand  CHEMICAL. 

26.  The  WORKS  Complete  of  JOHN 

BROWN,  M.  D.  of  Edinburgh ; consisting  of— 
1.  Observations  on  former  Systems  of  Medicine, 
and  outlines  of  the  New  Doctrine.  2.  A Refuta. 
tion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Spasms.  3.  Elements  of 
Medicine,  a correct  Translation.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  a Biographical  Account  of  the  Author, 
by  his  Son  William  Cullen  Brown,  M.  D.  in  Tlnee 
Volumes  8vo.  ll.  Is.  boards. 

27.  An  ESSAY  on  the  VENEREAL 

DISEASE  and~its~Treatment,  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous Cases;  intended  to  ascertain  the  Effects 
of  Nitrous  Acid  and  other  analogous  Remedies, 
lately  proposed  as  Substitutes  for  Mercury'.  By 
WILLIAM  BLAIR,  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
and  Bloomsbury  Dispensary,  See.  The  Third 
Edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  complete 
in  one  volume  8vo.  10s,  6d.  boards. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  Essay  may  be  had  sepa. 
lately’,  7s. 

2S.  A TREATISE  on  the  VENE- 

REAL  DISEASE.  By  the  late  JOHN  HUNTER. 
A New  Edition,  in  one  large  Volume  Octavo, 
embellished  with  Six  Engravings.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Introduction,  and  Commentary,  by 
JOSEPH  ADAMS,  M.D.  Author  of  “ Observations 
on  Morbid  Poisons.” 

2 9-  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  VADE 

MECUM  ; being  a Compendium  of  Nosology  and 
Therapeutics,  for  the  use  of  Students. 

By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  TOWNSEND. 
Elegantly  printed  on  fine  Foolscap  8vo.  Tenth 
Edition,  considerably  improved,  4s.  sewed. 

30.  PARKINSON’S  HOSPITAL 

PUPIL,  or  an  Essay  intended  to  facilitate  the 
Study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  Four  J-etlers. 

I.  On  the  Qualifications  necessary  for  a youth 
intended  for  the  Profession  of  Medicine  or  Sur- 
gery. 

II.  On  the  Education  of  a medical  Student,  im- 
proved Course  of  Hospital  Studies,  &c. 

t‘  III,  Directions  for  the  prosecution  of  Hospital 
Studies,  according  to  the  present  system  of  Me* 
dical  Education. 

IV.  Hints  on  entering  into  practice,  on  medical 
jurisprudence,  fee.  3s.  <3d.  boards. 

31.  PARKINSON’s  CHEMICAL 

POCKET-BOOK,  or  Memoranda  Chentica;  arrang- 
ed as  a Compendium  of  Chemistry,  with  appro- 
priate Tables.  I 

A New  Edition  (the  Fourth,  9s.  boards)  greatly 
improved  by  numerous  and  important  Additions, 
particularly  in  Subjects  connected  witli  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  as  Dying,  Tanning  of  Leather, 
Gilding,  Painting,  &c.  to  which  is  annexed,  An 
Account  of  the  recent  Discoveries  of  Mr.  Davy, 
respecting  the  chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity, 
the  metallic  nature  of  the  fixed  Alkalis,  ot  Annuo 
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nia,  and  of  the  Earths;  the  Decomposition  of  Sul-  ' 
phur,  nnd  of  phosphorous,  ns  well  as  ol  the  bora. 
eic  and  fluoric  Acids,  and  even  of  Nitrogen ; and 
the  extraordinary  Experiments  ol  the  same  Gen- 
tleman  on  the  Muriatic  Acid. 

32.  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY, 


or,  the  Established  Basis  of  Modem  Chemistry; 
intended  to  serve  as  an  Elementary  Work  for  the 
Study  of  that  Science.  By  A.  f.  FOURCROY, 
Counsellor  of  State,  Member  of- the  National  In- 
stitute, one  of  the  Commandants  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  professor  of  Chemistry.  . Iran  slated 
from  the  French,  by  W.  Desmond.  Third  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  amended,  price  7s. 
boards.  , 

Cuier,  in  his  Report  to  the  National  Institute, 
pays, — “ Fourcroy  has  published  an  enlarged  Edi- 
tion of  his  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  which  is 
very  justly  considered  as  the  best  Elementary 
Work  on  that  Science.” 


33.  PLATES  OF  THE  HEART, 


illustrative  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and 
the  effects  of  Oxygen  Air  on  the  Blood.  Elegant- 
ly printed  in  colours,  with  descriptions. 

By  R.  J.  THORNTON.  i!5s.  sewed. 


Domestic  Medicine. 

34.  PARKINSON’S  MEDICAL 

ADMONITIONS  TO  FAMILIES,  respecting  the 
’ Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Treatment  of 
the  Sick  ; also,  a Table  of  Symptoms,  serving  to 
i point  out  the  Degrees  of  Danger,  and  to  distin- 
guish one  Disease  from  another;  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Improper  Indulgence  ot  Children, 
&c.  Fifth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  10s.  boards. 


3.5.  AN  ESSAY  ON  NURSING, 

and  the  Management  of  Children,  from  thei1' 
Birth  to  Three  Years  of  age. 

By  the  late  W.  CADOGAN,  M.  D.  2S. 


36.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ME- 

DICINE;  being  Medical  Extracts  on  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health  and  Cure  of  Diseases;  includ- 
ing the  Laws  of  Animal  Economy,  and  the  Doc- 
trine of  Pneumatic  Medicine. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  30  new  Plates,  chiefly  anatomical, 
and  Portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Teach- 
ers in  Medicine.  ’ 

By  ROBERT  JOHN  THORNTON,  M.  D. 

In  five  thick  volumes,  8vo.  31.  boards. 


37.  The  PHILOSOPHY  of  PHYSIC  ; 

being  a Natural  History  and  Cure  of  the  follow- 
ing Diseases : — ^ ' 

Fevers— Colds— Consumption-Asthma— Scurvy 

- Gout  and  Rheumatism— Stone  and  Gravel- 
Diseases  of  the  Liver— Chronic  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases— Scropliula,  or  Evil — Diseases  pecuhai  to 
Women — Diseases  peculiar  to  Children,  such  as 
Rickets,  Worms,  Sore  Eyds,  Measles,  Hooping 
Cough,  and  Small  Pox—  Dropsy— Palsy— Cancel  % 
— Dislocations — FractuYes. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  WJLSON.  5s.  boards. 

38.  PARKINSON’S  OBSERVA- 

TIONS  on  the  NATURE  and  CURE  of  GOUT;  on 
the  Nodes  of  the  Joints;  and  on  the  Influence  of 
certain  Articles  of  Diet,  in  Gout,  Rheumatism, 
and  Gravel.  5s  6d.  boards. 

3 g.  PARKINSON’s  HINTS  for  the 

IMPROVEMENT  of  TRUSSES,  intended  to  render 
their  Use  less  inconvenient,  and  to  prevent  the 
Necessity  of  an  Understrap.  With  a description  ol 
a Truss  of  easy  construction  and  slight  expense, 
for  the  use  of  the  labouring  Poor;  to  whom  this 
little  Tract  is  chiefly  addressed.  Is. 


EDUCATION. 

TJte  following  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  the  In- 
struction and  Amusement  of  the  rising  Generation.  In  addition  to  which, 
S.  iV.  and  J.  have  always  a large  supply  of  other  Elementary  Books,  and 
every  New  Work  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

A liberal  Allowance  is  made  to  Masters  of  Academies,  and  Governesses  of  Ladies’ 

Schools. 


LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

In  two  large  Vols.  Octavo,  embellished  with  an 
elegant  Frontispiece,  designed  by  Corbould,  and 
engraved  by  Springsgerth,  price  18s.  in  boards,  or 
in  17  Numbers,  to  be  had  by  one  or  more  at  a 
time,  price  Is.  each  ; everyN umber  conmining  56 
pages  of  letter-press,  and  the  whole  embellished 
with  2§  nseful  and  elegant  Copper  plates; 

40.Thc  ACCOMPLISHED  TUTOR,  or 
Complete  System  of  Liberal  Education; 

being  an  Introduction  to  Scientific  Knowledge 
and  Genteel  Accomplishments.  Containing  the 
most  improved  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  follow- 

11  EngHsh'Grammar  and  Elocution— Penmanship 
and  Short-Hand— Arithmetic,  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
—Stock-holding  and  Merchants’  Accounts— Men- 
suration and  Architecture— Optics — Algebra — 
Doctrine  of  Annuities— Trigonometry,- Logarithms 
—Geography — Astronomy — Mechanics — Electri- 


city-Pneumatics — Hydrostatics  — Hydraulics- 
Drawing  — Engraving  — Painting  — and  a varie- 
ty of  other  useful  matter.  Second  Edition,  cor- 
rected. 

By  THOMAS  IlODSON. 

Plates  of  the  following  subjects  are  given  iu  the 
course  of  the  Work  : — 

Various  Copies  for  the  attainment  of  the  Art 
of  Writing — The  Characters  of  Short-Hand— Geo- 
metrical Figures — The  five  orders  of  Architec- 
ture—Solar  Microscopes — Single  Microscopes— 
Dr.  HerscheTs  Telescope  — Telescopes  Plain 
Trigonometry-Spherical  Trigonomctry-T lie  Solar 
System — The  Eclipses  and  Changes  ol  the  Moon 
The  Eclipse  at  large— A Map  of  the  World  in 
Two  Hemispheres  — Maps  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  North  America,  and  South  America 
—Mechanics  — Electricity—  Pneumatics— Hydro- 
statics — Hydraulics — Twelve  Heads  for  Drawing 
—Twenty  Human  Figures. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Little  needs  be  said  in  recommendation  of  a 
work  like  the  present;  which,  from  the  great 
variety  of  matter  it  contains,  most  necessarily 
render  it  of  universal  utility.  And  though  it 
comprehends  such  a multiplicity  of  objects,  yet 
it  contains  all  that  is  essential  under  each  article, 
for  the  attaining  a perfect  knowledge  pf  the 
same,  and  the  whole  substance  of  what  is  dif- 
fused through  many  a large  and  expensive  trea- 
tise. 

CHAP.  T.  On  English  Grammar,  comprehends 
all  the  rules  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  that 
elegant  and  useful  accomplishment,  with  all  the 
graces  of  Elocution.  The  Chapter  on  Penmanship, 
contains  directions  for  the  most  inexperienced 
person  to  qualify  himself  in  that  useful  art,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Short-Hand.  The  Chapter  on 
Arithmetic,  forms  a complete  essay  on  that  useful 
science.  That  on  Mensuration  will  be  found 
to  render  its  students  adequate  to  any  of  the 
practical  parts  of  Geometry,  equally  with 
those  who  have  gone  through  the  fifteen  books  of 
Euclid.  The  chapters  on  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 
Logarithms,  Geography,  and  Astronomy,  will 
be  found  to  comprise  the  whole  principles 
pf  the  sciences  on  which  they,  treat.  The 
•Mechanical,  Electrical,  1 Iy di'OStati cal,  and  Op- 
tical Parts,  though  not  generally  inserted  in 
works  of  this  kind,  now  form  an  essential  part  of 
Liberal  E lucation,  in  almost  every  genteel  Aca- 
demy in  England.  The  whole  is  interspersed 
with  a variety  of  miscellaneous  matter,  and  en- 
riched with  all  thp  modern  improvements  of  the 
present  time. 

To  enumerate  all  the  various  classes  of  indi- 
viduals for  whom  the  present  work  is  cal- 
culated, would  be  to  particularize  almost 
every  description  of  mankind,  The  scholar, 
under  the  tuition  of  a master,  would  find  his  la- 
bours greatly  abridged  by  a reference  to  such  a 
treatise.  The  mechanical  youth,  and  the  man  of 
business,  may  find  all  that  is  necessary  to  qualify 
for  the  shop,  and  the  counting-house.  Those  who 
have  missed  the  advantages  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion, may  here  supply  defects;  and  the  ex- 
perienced scholar  may  find  his  account  in  re- 
viewing the  earlier  part  of  his  education. 

“This  certainly  is  a useful  and  cheap  work: 
the  modern  improvements  on  each  subject  arc 
introduced;  and  we  have  no  scruple  in  giving  it 
our  general  recommendation.” — Cide  British 
Critic. 

Newton’s  Principia. 

41.  The  MATHEMATICAL  PRIN- 

CIPLES of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Sir  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Translated  into  English  by  Andrew  Motte.  To 
which  are  added,  Newton’s  System  of  the  World; 
a Short  Comment  on,  and  Defence  of,  the  Prin- 
cipal, by  \v.  Emerson ; with  the  Laws  of  the- 
Moon’s  Motion  according  to  Gravity;  by  John 
Machin,  Astron.  Prof,  at  Gresli.,  and  Sec.  to  the 
Roy.  Soc. 

A New  Edition,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author; 
carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  W.  Davis. 
The  whole  forming  three  handsome  volumes 
8vo.  II.  lis.  fid.  in  boards,  illustrated  by  upwards 
of  fifty  engravings,  and  embellished  with  an 
elegant  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Simpson’s  Fluxions. 

42.  The  DOCTRINE  and  APPLI- 
CATION of  FLUXIONS  ; containing,  (besides 
what  is  common  on  the  subject.)  a number  of  mo- 
dem Improvements,  and  the  Solution  of  a va- 
riety of  new  and  very  interesting  Problems,  in 
different  branches  of  the  Mathematics. 

By  THOMAS  SIMPSON,  F.  R.  S, 


To  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  his  Life. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  William  Davis.  In 
one  handsome  volume,  8vo.  lfis.  hoards. 

S tephensons  Lan  d-Snrvcying. 

43.  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LAND 

SURVEYING,  at  present  adopted  by  Surveyors 
and  Commissioners  in  old  and  new  Inclosures,  1 
conducted  as  an  actual  Survey,  on  a plan  con-  ! 
sisting  of  open  Fields,  Ings,  Common  and  old  In- 
closure, divided  and  allotted  according  to  condi- 
tions of  agreement  between  the  several  Proprie- 
tors. 

Treating  of  the  Quality  and  Quality  Lines.— 
Taking  Particulars.— Proprietors  and  Occupiers’ 
Names. — Book  of  Particulars. — Explanation  of 
Characters  used  in  the  Field-Book,  &c.— Ranging 
the  Poles.— Running  the  Lines. — Laying  the 
Lines  upon  the  Plan.— Plotting. — Valuing  by  the 
Commissioners. — Casting. — Taking  Dimensions. — 
Finding  the  Content,  &c.--Book  of  Dimensions, 
Castings,  &e. 

Dividing  into  Allotments— New  Drains — New 
Roads— Stone  and  Sand  Pits — Allotting  the  Fields,  ( 
Common,  Ings,  &c. — Old  Inclosure- -Setting  off 
upon  the  Plan  each  Proprietor’s  Quantity— 
The  setting  and  staking  out  Allotments,  Roads,  J 
Drains,  Sand-pit,  &c.  &e. 

To  which  are  added  Rules,  showing  in  what 
manner  Lines  may  be  measured,  where  there  are 
impediments,  or  not,  to  obstruct  the  Sight,  such 
as  Buildings,  Water,  &c.  Taking  Distances ; i 
measuring  on  the  outside  of  any  quantity  of  Land 
or  Water,  andthereby  finding  the  content;  survey- 
ing large  Towns,  Cities,  &c.  Likewise,  the  pro-  .! 
per  method  to  be  pursued  in  measuring  detached 
pieces  of  Land  where  plotting  is  not  required. 
Tile  whole  by  the  Chain  only.  By  WILLIAM  i 
STEPHENSON,  Land-Surveyor,  Horncastle.  In  j 
one  Volume,  Ito.  embellished  with  an  engraved 
plan,  and  six  plates,  together  with  an  engraved 
Fietd  Book  of  27  pages.  10s.  half-bound. 

**♦  The  Editor  of  the  Annual  Review,  after  de-  : 
scribing  Mr.  Stephenson’s  jnethod  of  allotments,  j 
says  “ the  instance  is  well  made,  and  the  prac-  • 
tice  upon  it  will  give  the  learner  a complete  in-  l 
sight  into  the  business.  The  number  of  plates  1 
accompanying  this  Work  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful to  the  yonng  Land-surveyor.” 

44.  The  YOUTH’s  PRECEPTOR, 

or,  Moral  Conductor  from  the  Acailemy  to  Man, 
hood  : a Work,  the  Result  of  actual  Experience, 
and  adapted  to  the  Level  of  Youthful  understand- 
ing. To  which  is  added,  as  an  Incitement  to 
the  Study  of  it  in  Grown  Youth,  during  their 
Hours  of  Relaxation  from  Business,  an  Essay  on 
the  extensive  Utility,  Advantages,  and  Amuses  1 
ment,  of  Mathematical  Learning. 

By  DAVID  MORR1CE. 

“ We  have  with  great  satisfaction  perused  this 
Volume,  and  feel  ourselves  bound,  by  the  duty 
we  owe  to  the  public,  as  well  a?  injustice  to  the 
Author,  to  say,  that,  as  a practical  Treatise  for 
tlie  Regulation  of  conduct  in’ life,  it  is  deserving 
of  the  most  extensive  circulation.  The  Lessons 
which  it  inculcates  are,  we  are  assured,  founded 
on  actual  experience,  and  have,  therefore,  the 
strongest  claims  to  attention.” 

European  Magazine,  July,  1802. 

Scraggs  on  Composition. 

45.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION; 

in  a Method  entirely  new;  with  various  contrast-  j 
ed  examples  from  celebrated  Writers.  The  whole 
adapted  to  common  capacities,  and  designed  as 
an  easy  help  to  form  a good  style,  and  to  promote 
an  early  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  best 
authors.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.- SCRAGGS,  of  Buck, 
ingham.  To  which  are  added,  An  Essay  on  the 
Advantages  of  understanding  Composition;  and 
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a List  of  the  best  Books  for  an  English  Reader, 
with  remarks.  4s.  bound. 

Astronomy  for  Young  Persons  and 
Schools. 

46.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AS- 
TRONOMY, according  to  the  Kewtoman  Pnm 
ciples;  illustrated  by  several  new  and  interest- 
ing Diagrams,  and  adapted  as  iar  as  the  science 
will  admit,  to  the  plainest  capacities.  Intended 
solely  for  the  instruction  of  young  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.  By  GEORGE  REYNOLDS,  5s.  bound. 

Dubost’s  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

47.  COMMERCIAL  ARITHME- 
TIC: or,  a New  Method  of  Teaching  that  Science 
with  Facility,  and  of  enabling  Learners  to  in- 
struct themselves, without  the  assistance,  of  a Mas- 
ter. By  C.  DUBOST.  4s. 

48.  FISHER’s  INSTRUCTOR;  or 

Youug  Man’s  Best  Companion,  in  Reading,  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Merchant’s  Accounts,  Book-keep- 
ing, Mensuration  in  all  its  branches,  Guagmg, 
Dialing,  Dying,  Colouring,  Gardening,  Geogra. 
phy,  Astronomy,  &c.  ldmo.  3s.  I 

49.  HAWNEY’s  COMPLETE 

MEASURER,  or,  the  whole  Art  of  Measuring; 
being  a plain  and  comprehensive  Treatise  on 
Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  preceded 
by  Decimal  and  Duodecimal  Arithmetic,  and  the 
Extraction  of  the  Square  and  Cube  Root.  Adapted 
to  the  use  of  Schools,  and  persons  concerned  in 
Measuring,  Guaging,  Surveying,  &c.  A New  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  greatly  improved. 

By  THOMAS  KEITH.  4s.  fid.  bound. 

Evans’s  Geography. 

50.  An  EPITOME  of  GEOGRA- 
PHY, in  Three  Parts,  arranged  after  a new  man- 
ner and  enlivened  by  References  to  Ancient 
and  Modern  History.  Second  Edition,  with  con- 
siderable Additions  and  Improvements. 

By  JOHN  EVANS,  A.  M. 

Embellished  with  a very  useful  Frontispiece, 
23.  6d.  bound,  or  on  fine  foolscap  paper,  3s.  fid. 
boards. 

51.  JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY 

of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  m which  the 
words  arededuced  from  their  originals,  explained 
in  their  different  meanings,  and  authorized  by 
the  names  of  the  writers  in  whose  works  they  are 
found.  Abstracted  from  the  Folio  Edition  by  the 
Author.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a Grammar  of 
the  English  Language,  with  New  Additions,  8vo. 
42s.  bound. 

52.  JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY 

in  Miniature;  to  which  are  added,  an  Alphabeti- 
cal Account  of  the  Heathen  Deities;  a List  of  toe 
Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Market  Tow  ns,  in  England 
aud  Wales;  a copious  Chronology ; and  a concise 
Enitome  of  the  most’remarkable  events  duiiug  the 
i French  Revolution.  By  the  .Rev.  .1.  Hamilton, 
M.A.  3s.  bound. 

53.  ENTICK’s  NEW  SPELLING 

DICTIONARY  ; teaching  to  write  and  pronounce 
the  English  Tongue  with  ease  and  propriety, 
ills.  6d.  bound. 

54.  LOWTH’s  Short  Introduction  to 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  with  Critical  Notes,  ls.fid. 
bound;  or,  fine  paper,  3s.  fid. 

55.  A NEW  GUIDE  to  the  En- 

glish TONGUE.  In  five  parts. 

By  THOMAS  DILWORTH. 


Sixty-third  edition,  with  considerable  Improv.c- 

1 DILWORTH  IMPROVED  ; 

or,  A New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue. 

By  S.  JAMES,  Schoolmaster,  is.  bound. 

57.  UNION  SPELLING  ; or,  Read- 
ing made  Easy.  By  C.  PEARSON,  Schoolmaster, 
in  Westminster.  6d.  with  Cuts. 

58.  GOLDSMITH’S  ABRIDG- 
MENT of  the  history  of  England,  from  the 
Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  the  Death  of  George 
the  Second;  continued,  by  an  eminent  Writer, 
down  to  the  present  Time.  Eleventh  Edition, 
3s.  fid.  bound  ; or,  in  French,  4s.  bound. 

59.  ACADEMIC  LESSONS  ; par- 

ticularly adapted  to  Female  Seminaries. 

By  R.  CAWTE.  2s.  6d. 

60.  A DIALOGUE  between  a 

LADY  and  HER  PUPILS,  describing  a Journey 
through  England  and  Wales,  with  a detail  of  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures  of  each  City  and  Town, 
and  Descriptions  of  Natural  History;  designed 
for  Schools  in  general.  By  Mrs.  BROOK.  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  ; together  with  an 
introductory  account  of  England,  and  ot  the  Me- 
tropolis of  the  British  Empire,  with  an  accurate 
Map  of  the  British  Isles,  by  John  Evans,  A.  M. 
5s.  boards. 

61.  BEAUTIES  OF  HISTORY, 

or,  Pictures  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  drawn  from  Real 
Life:  designed  for  tlie  Instruction  and  Enter- 
tainment of  Youth.  By  L.  M.  STRETCH,  Vicar 
of  Twyford  and  Ouselbury,  Hampshire,  12mo. 
3s.  6d.  bound. 

62.  The  CHILDREN’S  FRIEND; 

translated  from  the  French,  ol  M.  BERQUIN. 
Four  Volumes.  12s.  bound. 

63.  SELECT  STORIES,  from  the 

French  of  M.  BERQUIN . 3s.  6d.  bound. 

64.  BELISARIUS,  by  MAR- 

MONTEL.  Foolscap,  Five  Plates.  5s.  6d.  boards; 
or,  on  fine  drawing  Demy  8vo.  Is. 

65.  FABLES,  by  Mr.  GAY,  lSmo. 

2s.  6d.  hound;  or,  on  line  Foolscap  8vo.  with  G9 
elegant  Copperplates,  10s.  6d.  boards. 

6g.  The  GLEANER  ; consisting 

of  Essays,  Stories,  Visions,  Narratives,  Dialogues, 
Allegories,  &c.  interspersed  with  Proverbs! 
Maxims,  and  Anecdotes. 

67.  The  TEMPLE  of  APOLLO ; 

consisting  of  Odes,  Eclogues,  Elegies,  Inscrip- 
tions, Portraits,  Descriptions,  Epitaphs,  Hymns, 
Tales,  Invocations,  &c.  in  Poetry. 

68.  The  FABULATOll,  or.  The 

HALL  of  /ESOP  ; being  a Selection  of  Fables  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  By  W.  IIODSON. 

The  last  three  are  neat  Pocket  Volumes,  em- 
bellished with  elegant  Frontispieces  and  \ignette 
Titles,  is.  6d.  each,  sewed,  or  2s.  bound. 

69.  An  ABSTRACT  of  the  ART 

of  TEACHING,  or  communicating  Instruction  as 
fur  as  it  respects  RmuUng,  Grammar, , Writing, 
Arithmetic,  &c.  &c.  By  DAVID  MORRICE. 
Is.  fid.  sewed. 

70.  The  PENMAN’S  REPOSITO- 
RY; containing  Seventy  correct  Alphabets,  a 
Valuable  Selection  of  Flourishes,  and  a Variety 
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<>1'  New  Designs.  By  the  late  WILLIAM  MILNS, 
Member  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Master  of 
the  City  Commercial  School,  London.  , 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  establish  Free- 
dom and  Expedition  in  Writing,  as  frequent 
Practice  in  striking  Simple,  bold  Flourishes,  Ca 
pital  Letters,  &c.  by  command  of  hand : those, 
therefore,  who  wish  to  acquire  this  Excellence, 
■will  meet  with  a greaterA'aiiety  of  Examples  in 
this  Work,  than  in  any  other  of  the  kind.  File 
want  of  correct  Alphabets  in  the  black  Hands 
having  long  been  complained  of,  the  most  mi- 
nute attention  has  been  paid  to  them  in  this 
Work;  and,  as  no  expense  has  hoen  spared  in 
the  Engraving,  it  is  presumed  they  will  prove 
a standard  for  such  as  wish  to  acquire  precise 
ideas  of  their  Character.  The  admirers  of  the 
fanciful  parts  of  Penmanship,  will  here  find 
themselves  amply  gratified;  a greater  variety  of 
curious  Flourishes,  as  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  &c. 
See.  being  occasionally  introduced,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  Publication  ; but  at  the  same 
time  so  unconnected  with  the  rest,  as  by  no 
means  to  interfere  with  the  more  useful  parts, 
ll.  Is.  or,  in  nine  Numbers,  at  2s.  (id.  each. 

Guisy’s  French  Grammar  and  Exercises. 

7 1.  A NEW  METHOD  OF 

LEARNING  FRENCH;  in  which  the  Princi- 
ples of  that  Tongue  are  set  forth  with  sucli  order 
and  perspicuity, \as  to  promote  the  speedy  attain- 
ment of  that  universal  Language.  By  J.  G U1SV. 
Third  Edition,  corrected  and  improved. 

3s.  bound. 

***  This  Grammar  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  genius  and  disposition  of  Young  Students, 
and  persons  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
French  Language.  By  the  arrangement  of  its 
principles,  trie  nature  of  its  rules  and  exercises, 
it  has  tile  uncommon  advantage  of  being  equally 
adapted  to  the  meanest  and  highest  capacities, 
and  will  prove  no  less  useful  to  the  master  him- 
self, than  his  pupil:  forlheory  and  practice,  rules 
and  examples,  observations,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary indications  to  attain  a thorough  knowledge 
of  its  exercises,  go  hand  in  hand  in  every  page. 

Bellenger's  Modern  French  Conversation. 

72.  MODERN  FRENCH  Con- 
versation ; containing  Elementary  Phrases, 
and  New  Easy  Dialogues,  in  French  and  English, 
upon  the  most  familiar  Subjects. 

By  W.  A.  BELLENGER.  Price  2S. 

The  very  flattering  reception  this  Book  has  met 
with,  and  the  encouragement  the  Author  lias  re- 
ceived, are  concurring  proofs  that  his  views  have 
been  approved  of,  and  that  lie  has  bit  upon  such 
Dialogues  as  were  really  wanted,  and  generally 
wished  for. 

73.  PERRIN’s  GRAMMAR  of  the 

FRENCH  TONGUE,  grounded  upon  the  Deci- 
sions of  tlie French  Academy;  wherein  all  the  ne- 
cessary Rules,  Observations,  and  Examples,  are 
exhibited  in  a manner  entirely  new.  3s.  (id. 
bound. 

74.  PERRIN’s  ENTERTAINING 

and  INSTRUCTIVE  EXERCISES,  with  the  Rules 
of  the  French  Syntax  3s.  fid.  bound. 

75.  PERRIN’s  FRENCH  SPEL- 

LING,  in  Two  Parts,  Third  Edition.  2s. 

7 6.  NOUVELLE  GRAMM  AIRE 

FRANCOISE  a 1’Usage  d'e  la  .leiiiiesse  Angloise, 
Csmposec  dc  man  lire  a joindre  In  Pratique  a 
I’etude  des  regies  de  la  Lnngue  Frunqoise,  par 
11.  GIIATTE.  Scconde  Edition,  revue  et  corrigec. 
Is.  C.  bound. 

* 77.  EXERCISES  to  the  RULES 

ami  CONSTRUCTIONS  of  FRENCH  SPEECH; 


consisting  of  Passages  extracted  out  of  the  best 
French  Authors,  with  a Reference  to  the  Gram* 
mar-rules  to  be  rendered  back  into  French. 

By  LEWIS  CIIAMBAUD. 

Seventeenth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with 
great  Improvements,  by  Mr.  Des  Carrieres.  3s. 

77.  L’AMl  DES  ENFANS.  Par 

M.  BERQUIN  : revu  et  corrige  avec  soin.  par 
Nicholas  Salmon.  4 Tom,  12s. 

^ 78.  LES  PETITS  EMIGRES,  ou 

Correspondancc  de  quelques  Enfans.  Ouvrage  fait  > 
pour  servir  a l’Education  de  lajeunes.se,  par  Ma- 
dame de  Geniis.  Nouvelle  Edition,  avec  des 
Notes  grammaticalcs.  2 Tom.  8s.  bound  ; or,  tine 
paper,  10s. 

SO.  ABREGE  DE  L’lIISTOIRE 

D’ANGLETERRE,  traduite  de  la  Neuvieme  Edi- 
tion. Du  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Par  N ICHOLAS  HAMEL. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  revue,  corrigte  et  coutinuee 
jusqu’4  1’An  Mil  Huit  Cent.  4s.  bound. 

81.  LES  AVENTURES  DE  TE- 

LEMAQUE,  Fils  D’Ulysse.  Par  M.  FENELON. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  avec  la  Signification  des  mots 
les  plus  difficiles  en  Anglois  au  bas  de  ebaque 
page.  A laquelle  on  a ajoute  un  petit  Diction, 
naire  Mythologique  et  Geographique  pour  fact., 
liler  l’intelligence  de  cet  ouvrage.  Le  tout  soig- 
neusement  revu  et  corrige  d’apres  les  meilleures 
Editionsde  Paris,  par  N. WANOSTROCHT.  4s.  bd. 

82.  BELISAIRE,  ET  FRAGMENS 

de  Pliilosophie  Morale,  parM.  MAltMONTEL,  de 
I’Acadeinie  Franyoisfr  Nouvelle  Edition,  avee 
la  Signification  des  Mots  les  plus  difficiles  en 
Anglois  au  bas  de  ebaque  page,  revue  et  soig-  | 
neusement  corrigfie,  par  N.  WANOSTROCHT, 
Docteur  en  Droit.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  bound. 

S3.  LES  VOYAGES  DE  CYRUS, 

avec  an  Discours  stir  la  Tlieologie  et  la  Mytho-  'i 
logie  des  Anciens.  Par  M.  RAMSAY.  Nouvelle 
Edition,  avec  la  Signification  des  mots  les  plus 
difficiles  en  Anglois  au  bas  de  ebaque  page,  revue 
el  soigiieusementeorrigee  par  N.  WANOSTROCHT, 
12mo.  3s.  fid.  bound. 

84.  LA  LITURGIE,  ou  Formulaire 

des  Prieres  Publiques  seion  I’Usage  de  l’Eglise 
Anglicaiie,  par  N.  WANOSTROCHT.  3s.  fid.  bound. 

85.  CONJUGATA  LATINA  ; or, 

a Collection  of  the  purest  and  most  usual  Latin  j 
Words,  distinguished  into  Classes  according  to  the 
Times  of  their  occurrence,  and  arranged  accord* 
ing  to  their  derivations,  with  their  Significations 
and  syllabic  Quantities  ; comprising  Three  J'hou-  s 
sand  Words,  chiefly  selected  from  Terence,  Caesar,  ‘ j 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  To  which  is  subjoined, 
au  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Words  in  the  * 
Conjugata.  By  THOMAS  HAIGH,  A.M. 

This  collection  was  made  with  great  labour  by  N- 
counting  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  all  the  >1 
words  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  Virgil,  and  Ho-  .m 
race,  rejecting  those  which  were  not  met  with  C3j 
above  nine  times,  and  dividing  the  rest  into  # 
classes  according  to  their  frequency.  Almost  j 
five  hundred  words,  collected  on  the  same  prin-  <3 
ciule  from  Cajsar  and  Terence,  were  afterwards  a 
added,  and  the  whole  arranged  etymotiigically.  . jj 
By  this  mode  of  selecting  and  distributing  the  •'$ 
words,  their  number  is  so  much  reduced,  and 
their  acquisition  so  much  facilitated,  that  boys  ■ 
may  learn  them  in  a few  months,  while  they  are  j 
going  over  their  accidence  and  grammar;  yet  so  d- 
extensive  is  their  usage,  that  in  reading  authors, 
they  seldom,  have  occasion  to  reter  to  their  dic- 
tionaries above  two  or  three  times  in  a lesson  of 
twenty  lines;  and  in  their  J/atin  compositions,  , j 
they  commonly  recollect  the  most  apposite  words. 
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lu  the  etymological  part,  which  is  designed 
tor  elder  students,  are  given  nearly  a hundred  and 
fifty  new  derivations. 

They  who  approve  of  Vocabularies,  will  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  pleased  with  this.  The 
distinctive  marks  applied  to  each  word,  the  Greek 
etymologies  in  the  margin,  and  many  other 
marks  of  attentive  and  successful  labour,  at  once 
do  credit  to  the  compiler,  and  provide  many  ad- 
vantages for  the  student  who  shall  use  the  hook. 

British  Critic,  Vol.  XX. 


are  prefixed  his  Life  and  Death,  by  Bishop  Bur- 
nett, anti  an  Appendix  to  the  Life,  including  the 
additional  Notes  of  Richard  Baxter. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  TI1IRLWALL,  M.  A. 

In  two  large  vols.  8vo.  18s.  boards,  embel- 
lished with  a highly-finished  Portrait. 

u My  Lord  Hale  was  one  of  the  greatest 
judges  that  ever  sat  in  Westminster-half;  he  was 
as  competent  to  express,  as  he  was  able  to  con- 
ceive. Lord  Ellenborough. East’s  Reports, 

Vol.  v.  p.  17.  * 


so.  ENTICIv’s  NEW  LATIN- 

ENGL1SII  DICTIONARY,  containing  all  tile 
Words  and  Phrases  properfor  reading  the  Classics 
in  both  Languages;  to  which  is  prefixed,  A 
New  English-Lalin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Grammar-Schools,  and  Private  Education.  ANcwp 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  W.  CRAKELI, 
A.M.  10s.  bound. 

87.  TYRONIS  THESAURUS,  or, 

En  tick’s  New  La  tin- English  Dictionary.  6s.  bound. 

SS.  CLARKE’s  INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE  MAKING  OF  IrATIN.  3s.  bound, 

89.  A COMPLETE  POCKET  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  and  German,  and  Ger- 
man and  English  Languages,  in  Two  Parts.  By 
W.  RENDER,  D.  D.  ll.  Is.  bound.  Each 
part  may  be  had  separately,  viz. 

The  first  part,  containing  English  and  German, 
7s.  6d. 

The  second,  containing  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish, 14s. 

In  this  Dictionary,  the  article, indicative  of  the 
gender,  is  added  to  every  substantive;  and  such 
words  as  have  various  meanings,  are  elucidated 
by  a proportionate  number  of  examples. 

Instructions  for  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
German  Language,  and  the  genuine  articulation 
of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  are  prefixed  to 
the  Dictionary,  which  will  be  found  extremely 
useful. 

The  Appendix  contains  a list  of  such  words  ns 
are  difficult  to  be  distinguished  in  their  pronunci- 
ation, though  they  vary  in  their  orthography  ; 
also  a list  of  proper  names,  and  the  names  of 
countries,  cities,  and  towns,  principally  those  of 
Germany. 

go.  RENDER’S  PRACTICAL 

GRAMMAR  of  the  German  and  English  Lan- 
guage, Second  Edition,  5s.  bound. 

« This  is  a useful  Practical  Grammar  Cor  begin- 
ners, and  the  method  adopted  in  it,  is  a sufficient 
recommendation  of  the  author,  as  a teacher  of  the 
German  Language.  The  Exercises  are  well  intro- 
duced to  ground  the  learner  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  parts'of  speech  in  their  proper  order,  and  will 
be  of  great  service  to  teachers.” — Critical 
Review,  April , 1800. 

9 1 . RENDER'S  EXERCISES  to  the 

Rules  and  Constructions  of  German  Speech.  Se- 
cond Edition,  5s.  bound. 

92.  render’s  GERMAN  CALI- 

GRAPIIY,  or  Specimens  of  German  Writing; 
containing  Seven  quarto  Plates,  elegantly  engrav- 
ed. Price  4s. 

93.  A CONCISE  ENGLISH  and 

GERMAN  SPELLING-BOOK,  or  an  easy  Intro- 
duction  to  the  German  Grammar. 

By  G.  A.  MULLER.  4s.  bound. 

RELIGIOUS  and  MORAL. 

94.  The  WORKS,  MORAL  and 

RELIGIOUS,  of  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  Knt.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  ; the 
whole  now  first  collected  and  revised  : to  which 


95.  The  STUDENT  and  PASTOR, 

or  Directions  how  to  attain  to  Eminence  and 
Usefulness  in  those  respective  Characters.  To 
which  are  added,. a Letter  tn  a Friend,  upon  his 
entrance  on  the  Ministerial  Office,  and  an  Essay 
on  Elocution  and  Pronunciation. 

By  JOHN  MASON,  M.A. 

Author  of  a Treatise  on  Self  knowledge. 

New  Edition,  with  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on 
Catechising.  By  Josepti  Toulmin,  D.D.  4s.  boards. 

Evans’s  Sequel  to  his  Sketch. 

.96.  The  GOLDEN  CENTENARY, 

or.  Sequel  to  the  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of 
the  Christian  World;  being  One  Hundred  Testi- 
monies in  behalf  of  Candour,  I eace,  and  Una- 
nimity, by  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
of  the  Kirk  ot  Scotland,  and  among  the  Protest- 
ant Dissenters.  To  which  are  prefixed.  Two  Es- 
says : the  one  on  the  Right  of  private  .Judgment 
in  matters  of  Religion,  the  other  on  the  Dignity 
and  Importance  of  the  New  Commandment. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  pieces  of  Poetry, 
illustrative  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity. 

By  JOHN  EVANS,  A.  M. 

Third  Edition,  with  Additions  anti  Improvements. 
Embellished  with  an  elegant  Frontispiece,  in 
which  is  represented  accurate  Likenesses  of  eight 
eminent  Divines.  4s.  boards. 

Cennick’s  Village  Sermons. 

97.  FORTY  DISCOURSES  ON 

IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS,  .particularly  adapted 
to  Village  and  Domestic  Worship. 

By  the  late  Rev.  JOHN  CENNICK. 

A New  Edition,  to  which  is  prefixed, The  Lifeof 
the  Author,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Mattheii 
Wilks.  Two  Volumes,  l»mo.  with  a Portrait  of 
the  Author,  8s.  boards. 

***  Mr.  Cennick  was  one  of  Mr.  Whitfield’s 
most  popular  and  useful  fellow.labourers : lie 

possessed  a sweet  simplicity  of  spirit,  with  an 
ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master. 
The  Sermons  before  us,  which  aie  forty  in  num- 
ber,  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  in  point 
ol  elegance  or  learning;  but  the  language  is  sim- 
ple and  perspicuous,  the  doctrine  evangelical, 
and  they  every  where  breathe  a sweet  savour  of 
the  name  of  Jesus ; and  as  there  isagreat  call  for 
Village  Sermons,  we  know  of  none  so  suitable  to 
be  used  with  Mr.  Burder’s  as  those  of  Mr.  Con. 
nick’s.  His  Life,  to  his  twenty-second  year,  was 
written  by  himself : the  remainder  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  Wilks,  partly  from  the  communications  of 
Iriends,  and  partly  from  Mr.  Whitfield’s  corres- 
pondence. Rvangclical  Mag.  June  1805. 

9«.  FENELON’s  PIOUS  Re- 
flections, for  every  Day  in  the  Month,  is. 
done  up  in  coloured  paper;  or  neatly  bound, 
Is.  (id.;  in  calf,  5s.  (id.;  morocco,  3s.  6d. 

“’Ibis  excellent  little  Manual  is  too  well 
known  to  the  public  to  require  on  our  part  nny 
additional  recommendation  ; and  the  Memoirs  of 
the  amiable  Fejielon,  prefixed  to  this  edition, 
form  it  considerable  improvement.” 

Critical  Review,  April,  I boo 
1 *.*  To  prevent  imposition,  as  an  insidious  at  .. 
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tempt  has  been  made  to  usher  into  circulation  a 
mutilated  edition,  the  Proprietors  respectfully 
inform  the  Public,  that  a Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
the  Author,  with  a beautiful  Portrait,  and  a 
Father’s  Advice  to  his  Son,  is  added  to  every 
genuine  and  complete  edition  of  this  elegant 
little  Manual.  ' * 

Be  particular  in  asking  for,  or  ordering,  the 
Edition  published  by  Sherwood,  Neely,  and 
Jones,  by  whom  an  allowance  is  made  to  those 
who  purchase  a quantity  to  give  away. 

As  a Companion  to  the  above  (the  same  size 
and  price.) 

.99-  FENELON’s  Pious  Thoughts, 

concerning  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  God. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  Directions  for  a Holy  Life, 
and  the  attaining  Christian  Perfection.  Also,  the 
Closet  Companion  ; or  a Course  of  short  Prayers 
for  every  Day  in  the  Week. 

100.  FENELON  on  CHARITY.— 

The  Characters  and  Properties  of  true  Charity 
Displayed,  from  the  French  of  Fenelon.  One  large 
Volume,  12mo.  ts.  Cd.  boards. 

101.  The  HISTORY  of  JESUS, 

drawn  up  for  the  Instruction  of  Children,  by  W. 
MASON.  Fifth  Edition.  Is.  sewed. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  Is.  6d.  bound, 

102.  CRUMBS  from  the  MAS- 
TER’S TABLE,  or  Select  Sentences  of  Doctrinal, 
Practical,  and  Experimental  Divinity. 

103.  A SAINT  INDEED,  or,  the 

Great  Work  of  a Christian  opened  and  pressed; 
being  a seasonable  and  proper  expedient  for 
the  Recovery  of  the  much-decayed  Power  of 
Godliness  among  the  Professors  of  these  Times. 

By  JOHN  FLAVELL.  2s.  bound. 

Searlc’s  Christian  Parent. 

104.  The  CHRISTIAN  PARENT, 

or  Short  and  Plain  Discourses  concerning  God, 
and  the  Works  and  Word  of  God,  in  Creation,  Re- 
demption, and  Sanctification.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Christian  Remembrancer,  4'C-  4'°-  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  2s.  sewed,  or  a 
smaller  edition.  Is.  (3d.  half-bound. 

105.  The  CHURCH  of  GOD;  or, 

Essays  upon  some  Descriptive  Names  and  Titles, 
given  in  the, Scriptures,  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  all  true  Believers  in 
God  the  Son,  or  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ;  and 
denoting  the  Nature  and  Means  of  their  salva- 
tion, through  the  everlasting  Covenant  made  by 
God  the  Father,  with  those  divine  Persons  in  the 
one  Jehovah.  By  the  Author  of  the  Christian  Pa- 
rent, &c.  &c.  Second  Edition,  in  One  large  Vo- 
lume,  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

106.  A New  Edition  of  the  above, 

with  the  addition  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
pages  of  Original  Matter,  printed  uniform  with 
the  Hnr<e  SolTtarias  of  the  same  Author,  and  form- 
ing a Third  Volume  of  that  Work.  In  8vo.  9s. 
boards. 

107.  LETTERS  from  the  late  Rev. 

William  Romaine,  A.  M.  to  a Friend,  on  the  most 
Important  Subjects. 

By  the  IhIo  THOMAS  WILLS.  A.  B. 

Third  Edition,  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author,  3s. 
sewed. 

108.  The  Rev.  JOHN  RYLAND's 

ADDRESS  to  the  INGENUOUS  YOUTH  of 


GREAT  BRITAIN ; together  with  a Body  of 
Divinity  in  Mi  nature  ; with  a Portrait  of  the  Au- 
thor. 2s.  boards.* 

1 09.  RYLAND'S  SELECT  ESSAYS 

on  the  Moral  Virtues,  and  on  Genius,  Science,  and 
taste.  Price  Is.  6d.  hoards;  or  bound  with  the 
preceding,  4s.  6d.  calf  and  lettered. 

Scraggs’s  Beauties  of  Sentiment. 

1 10.  INSTRUCTIVE  SELECTIONS, 

or,  the  Beauties  of  Sentiment;  from  near  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  of  the  best  Authors,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  on  Subjects  Religi- 
ous,Moral,  Literary, and  Entertaining,  in  a method 
eutirely  new;  with  Definitions  to  the  Subjects, 
and  the  best  Books  recommended  on  Each  ; also 
the  names  of  the  Authors  annexed  to  the  various 
Extracts.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  SCRAGGS,  of  Buck- 
ingham. Two  Volumes,  I2mo.  Second  Edition. 
9s.  hound. 

***  This  Work  is  on  a plan  very  different  from 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  printed,  as  it  not  only 
coutains  a great  number  of  Striking  Extracts 
from  the  best  English  and  foreign  writers,  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  selection  ; but  the  whole 
is  so  methodically  arranged,  that  any  subject  may 
be  immediately  found.  The  extracts  are  always 
complete  sense,  not  very  long,  and  yet  not  too 
short ; but  when  it  is  considered  that  nothing  hut 
what  is  sentimental  is  inserted,  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  tile  essence  of  the  best  of  all  books  of 
many  ages  and  countries,  and  is  a complete  and 
cheap  portable  library  for  most  readers. 

“ This  Work  is  a very  copious  complete  book 
of  passages  from  a great  variety  of  authors  ; in 
the  first  Volume  confined  to  theological  topics; 
in  the  second  extended  to  morality,  literature, 
and  a variety  of  other  subjects.  By  close  print- 
ing, a vast  abundance  of  matter  is  compressed  un- 
der above  fourscore  heads  in  eac.h  volume ; and 
certainly  they  who  have  not  many  books,  may 
find  in  this  a useful  substitute  lor  various  others.” 
— Vide  British  Critic,  Nov.  1801. 

111.  A TRUE  ESTIMATE  of  HU- 

MAN  LIFE,  in  which  the  passions  are  considered 
in  a new  light.  By  EDWARD  YOUNG,  LL.  D. 
Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  Fourth  Edition, 
embellished  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
his  Life,  by  John  Evans,  A.  M.  3s.  boards. 

Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  printed  uni- 
form with  her  Sacred  Dramas, 

112.  SOLOMON,  a Sacred  Drama. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Klopstock. 

By  ROBERT  HUISH.  5s.  boards. 


LAW. 

Paul’s  Domestic  Law  Library. 

1 13.  The  LAW  of  TYTIIES,  upon  an 

original  and  practical  Plan  ; comprising  the  Sta- 
tutes, Adjudged  Cases,  Resolutions  and  Judg- 
ments, in  Equity  and  the.  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Originally  compiled  by  JOHN  PAUL,  Esq.  3s. 
The  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  ; contain- 
ing a copious  Abstract  of  the  43d  Geo.  III.  c.  84, 
relative  to  Spiritual  Persons  holding  Farms,  and 
enforcing  residence  on  their  benefices;  Tythe 
Tables,  calculated  upon  the  most  equitable  terms 
of  Composition;  and  a comprehensive  Index; 
constituting  a practical  Guide  to  the  Country 
Gentleman,  Fanner,  Parson,  Solicitor,  &c. 

By  JOHN  IRVING  MAXWELL, 

Of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

114.  A DIGEST  of  the  BANK- 

RUPT LAWS,  or,  Debtor  and  Creditor’s  Com 
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pemlium;  b«ing  a perspicuom  Arrangement  and 
familiar  Explanation  of  all  the  Laws,  Decisions, 
and  Proceedings,  under  a commission  of  Bank- 
rupt, from  the  act  of  Bankruptcy  to  the  final  al- 
lowance of  the  Certificate.  With  an  Appendix 
of  Precedents,  Bills  of  Costs,  a copious  Index,  &c. 
Second  Edition.  5s. 

1 15.  The  LAWS  relative  to  LAND- 
LORDS, TENANTS,  and  LODGERS,  or.  Every 
Landlord  and  Tenant  his  own  Lawyer  ; Compris- 
ing Agreements,  Assignments,  Double  Rent,  Dis- 
tress, Ejectment,  Lodgings,  Mortgages,  Notices, 
Fixtares,  Rent,  Repairs,  Waste,  Sic.  With  select 
Precedents  for  letting  Houses,  Lands,  Apartments, 
and  other  useful  Deeds;  Tables  of  Costs,  Stamps, 
Sic.  Tenth  Edition.  3s. 

116.  The  PARISH  OFFICER’S 

COMPLETE  GUIDE;  comprising  the  Laws  re- 
lative to  the  respective  Duties  of  Charch-wardens, 
Overseers,  Constables.  Surveyors  of  Highways. 
4:c.  fee.  including  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
art  judged  Cases,  regulating  the  Poor  Rates,  Pa- 
rish Settlements,  Certificates,  Apprentices,  Re- 
pairs of  Highways,  Sic.  Sic.  Seventh  Edition. 
3s,  6d. 

117.  A DIGEST  of  the  GAME 

LAWS;  comprising  all  the  Statutes  now  in  force, 
relative  to  Forests,  Deer,  Hares,  Rabbits,  Par- 
tridges, Pheasants,  Red  Game,  Black  Game,  Pi- 
geons, Dogs,  Sea  Fish,  River  Fish,  See.  Regula- 
tions for  Game-keepers'  Certificates,  Sic.  Sic. 
Fourth  P.dition.  3s.  od. 

N.  B.  These  Law  Tracts  have  been  in  univer- 
sal estimation,  for  iheir  perspicuity  and  correct- 
ness : and,  to  add  to  their  valne,  the  present  Edi- 
tions have  been  carefully  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged,  with  the  additions  of  all  the  new  cases, 
to  the  present  period.  The  whole  forming  a va- 
luable Law  Library, and  may  be  had  complete  in 
one  large  octavo  Volume,  IBs.  in  boards. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  become  Purchasers  of 
these  woiks  will  he  particular  in  asking  for,  or 
ordering,  the  Editions  by  Mr.  Paul. 

118.  THE  PROCEEDINGS  at 

LARGE,  on  the  Tiial  of  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq. 
for  High  Treason,  at  the  Sessions  House  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  from  Monday  the  17th  to  Saturday 
the  22nd  of  November,  1704.  Taken  in  Short 
Hand  by  J.  H.  BLANCHARD.  2 vols.  8vo.  12s. 
boards. 

119.  The  PROCEEDINGS  at 

LARGE,  on  the  Trial  ofThomaa  Hardy  for  High- 
Treason,  from  Oct.  28th  to  Nov.  5th  1704.  Taken 
inShort-IIand  byW.  RAMSAV.  Svo.'lOs.fid.boards. 


120.  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  DU- 
TY and  POWER  of  JU  It  1 ES,  as  established  by  the 
Laws  of  England;  with  extracts  from  varims 
Authors.  By  a Friend  to  the  Constitution.  FiUh 
Edition  Is. 

121.  An  ESSAY  on  CRIMES  and 

PUNISHMENTS,  from  the  Italian  of  the  Marquis 
Beccaria.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  corrected  ; 
to  which  is  added,  a Commentary,  by  Voltaire, 
one  Volume,  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  only  Life  of  Fenelon  in  the  English 
Language. 

122.  llic  LIFE  of  FENELON, 

ARCHBISHOP  of  CAMBRAY,  drawn  up  from 


Original  Manuscripts,  and  other  sources  hitherto 
unexplored;  containing  a detailed  account  of 
every  event  of  his  public  and  pri  vate  Life,  a re- 
lation of  what  concern  he  had  ill  the  affair  of 
Quietism,  the  admirable  judgment  he  displayed 
In  the  Education  of  the  Duke  of  Burguudy, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  &c.  &c.  From  the  French 
of  M.  L.  F.de  BAUSSET,  formerly  Bishop  of  Alais, 
and  titolar  Counsellor  of  the  Imperial  University. 
In  one  large  Volume,  8vo.  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  Fenelon. 

123.  The  LIFE  of  the  late  WILLIAM 

COW  PE  It,  Esq.  abridged  from  the  Quarto  Edition 
of  William  Hayley,  Esq.  with  a fine  Portrait, 
3s.  6d.  boards. 

124.  SKETCH  of  the  LIFE  and  Li- 
terary Career  of  AUGUSTUS  VON  KOTZEBUE, 
with  the  Journal  of  his  Tour  to  Paris,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1790.  Written  by  himself.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  ANNE  PLUMTREE.  To 
which  is  subjoined  an  Appendix,  including  a ge- 
neral Abstract  of  Kotzebue's  Works,  embellished 
with  an  elegant  Portrait  of  the  Author,  8s.  boards. 

125.  THE  ITINERANT,  or,  GE- 

N UI  NE  MEMOIRS  of  an  Actor.  By  S.  W.  RYLEY. 
3 vols.  price  One  Guinea  in  boards. 

“ This  work  contains  a great  variety  of  interest- 
ing matter,  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  of  living 
Theatrical  Characters.  Scarcely  a name  that  has 
figured  on  the  Stage  for  the  last  thirty  years,  hut 
has  a niche  in  these  volumes;  which  we  can  safely 
recommend  as  a useful  appendage  to  dramatic 
biography,  and  as  affording  much  entertainment, 
without  injuring  the  morals.”  Monthly  Mirror 


GEOGRAPHY  and  HIS- 
TORY. ' 

1 26 . ELEM ENTS  of  GEOG RAPH Y, 

and  of  NATURAL  and  CIVIL  HISTORY;  Con- 
taining, 

1.  The  Order  of  the  Spheres. 

2.  The  Economy  of  the  Sublunaj-y  Works 
of  Creation,  inanimate  and  living. 

3.  Picturesque  and  general  Sketches  of  the 
different  Parts  of  the  Earth;  and  the  varied  Ap- 
pearances and  Manners  of  its  Inhabitants. 

4.  The  Rise,  Revolution,  and  Fall,  of  the 
principal  Empires  of  the  World. 

5.  Changes  through  different  Ages  in  the 
Manners  of  Mankind. 

6.  7,8,9.  Description  of  the  different  Quar- 
ter* of  the  World  ; Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ann  . 
rica.  Their  Divisions  into  Countries,  Provinces, 
Sic-  Their  Climates,  Soils,  Animals,  Plants,  Mr- 
nerals,  Mountain*,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Canals,  Coin- 
merce.  Manufactories,  Curiosities,  Schools,  Learn- 
ing, Literati,  Religious  Professions,  Language,  Go- 
vernment, History,  &c.  By  JOHN  WALKER. 

Fourth  Edition,  12s.  bound. 

127.  THE  UNIVERSAL  GAZET- 

TEER|;  being  a concise  Description,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  of  the  Nations,  Kingdoms,  States, 
Towns,  Empires,  Provinces,  Cities,  Oceans,  Seas, 
Harbours,  River*,Lakes,  Canals,  Moimlaiiis,Capcs, 
&c.  in  tile  known  World. — Likewise,— 

The  Government,  Manners,  and  Religion,  of  the 
Inhabitants,  wiih  the  Extent,  Boundaries,  and  Na- 
tural Productions,  Manufacture*,  and  Curiosities 
of  the  Different  Contries,  containing  several  Thou- 
sand Places  not  to  be  met  with  in  nny  similar  Ga- 
zetteer. Illustrated  withjFourtecn  Maps.  By  JOHN 
WALKER.  Third  Edition,  revised,  considerably 
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enlarged,  and  improved,  by  ARTHUR  KER- 
SHAW. J3s.  fid.  bound,  or  with  the  Maps  coloured, 
10s.  boards. 

128.  The  MAPS  and  CHARTS,  sepa- 
rately, forming  a Complete  Allas  for  the  Use  of 
Schools;  in  One  Volume  coloured,  10s.  half- 
bound. 

12 9-  The  NAVAL  GAZETTEER, 

or,  SKA  MAN’S  COMPLETE  GUIDE  ; containing 
a full  and  accurate  Account,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, of  the  several  Coasts  of  all  the  Coun- 
tries and  Islands  in  the  known  World;  showing 
their  Latitude,  Longitude,  Soundings,  and  Stations 
for  Anchorage.  With  a particular  Description  of 
the  several  Hays,  Capes,  Channels,  Coves,  Creeks, 
Currents,  Gulphs,  Harbours,  Havens,  Lakes, 
Oceans,  Races,  Rivers,  Rocks, Sands,  Shoals, Straits, 
Tides,  Variations  of  the  Compass,  &c.  By  JOHN 
MAL11AM,  Author  of  Navigation  made  Easy 
and  familiar,  and  other  works  on  Naval  A flairs. 
Illustrated  with  Seventeen  Charts,  including  a 
Whole  Sheet  Chart  of  the  World,  on  Mercator’s 
Projection.  Second  Edition,  greatly  improved, 
with  the  addition  of  nearly  Four  Thousand  Arti- 
cles. Two  Volumes  8vo.  £ 1.  Is.  boards. 

130.  LETTERS  WRITTEN  DUR- 

ING a journey  through  FRANCE,  iu  the 

Tear  1802  ; containing  an  Account  of  the  State  of 
its  Morals,  Literature,  and  Politics. 

By  HENRY  REDHEAD  YORKE,  Esq. 

Two  Volumes,  8vo.  l6s.  boards. 

***  It  has  long  been  our  wish  that  some  per- 
son, who  had  known  France  previous  to  the  Re- 
volution, would  undertake  to  describe  it  in'  its 
present  state.  Mr.  Yorke  has  fully  gratified  that 
wish,  and  with  his  fund  of  previous  knowledge, 
an  acute  and  penetrating  mind,  an  aptness  of 
classical  allusion,  no  small  portion  of  humour, 
and  very  considerable  talents,  lie  could  scarcely 
fail  to  produce  a work, upon  this  subject,  at  once 
instructive,  interesting,  and  amusing.  These  let- 
ters are  written  in  easy,  perspicuous,  ami  flow- 
ing language.  Whether  amusement  or  in  formation 
he  tlie  object  of  the  reader,  they  may  be  perused 
with  advantage,  for  they  contain  a copious  fund 
of  both.  Vide  Anti-Jacobin  Review. 

SECOND  EDITION,  dedicated  to  his  Majesty, 
neatly  printed  on  yellow  wove  paper,  and 
complete  in  26  Numbers,  price  Is.  each,  em- 
bellished with  an  Engraving,  beautifully  co- 
loured, of 

131 .  THE  HISTORYof  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES,  from  its  first  visitation  by  Captain  Cook, 
down  to  the  present  state  of  that  promising  Coun- 
try; describing  its  Soil,  Nature,  and  Produce;  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  ; the  natural 
History  of  the  Country  ; and  giving  a particular 
Detail  of  the  Proceedings  in  founding  the  Colo- 
ny, and  of  its  progressive  improvement,  to  the 
present  Time;  the  Conduct  of  the  Convicts,  and 
every  other  interesting  Particular. 

By  the  Celebrated  GEORGE  BA  I!  ItINGTON, 
Late  Officer  of  the  Peace  at  Paramatta;  including 
a particular  Account  of  his  Voyage  to  Botany- 
Bay  ; together  with  the  Trials,  and  a very  inte- 
resting Account  of  the  eventful  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

In  tlie  course  of  tiie  Work  is  given  a Plan  of 
New  South-Wales,  with  an  elegant  Portrait  of  the 
Author. 

*„*  The  above  very  interesting  Work  may  be 
had  complete,  in  Two  large  Volumes  8vo.  price 
ll.  7». 

132.  THE  HISTORYof  the  V1CE- 


ROA  ALTA  of  BUENOS  AA’RES ; containing  the 
most  accurate  Details  relative  to  the 


Discover}-, 
Conquest, 
Topography, 
Climate, 
Curiosities, 
Natural  History, 
Population, 
Govern  ment, 


Courts  of  Justice, 
Religion, 

Agriculture, 

Production, 

Commerce, 

Revenues, 

&c.  &c. 

Of  that  valuable  Colony. 


By  SAMUEL  HULL  W1LCOCKE. 


I Ins  Work  is  uniformly  and  elegajitly  printed 
on  fine  wove  demy  paper,  forming  one  handsome 
volume  in  octavo,  embellished  with  a correct 
map  of  the  country,  an  accurate  plan  of  the  town, 
and  various  other  plates  on  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory, &c.  &c.  12s.  6d.  boards. 

The  valuable  information  with  which  the  Bri- 
tish Public  is  here  enyiched,  has  been  obtained  in 
consequence  of  the  Author  having  been  engaged 
in  extensive  mercantile  pursuits  immediately  con. 
nected  with  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  South  Ame- 
rica, the  value  of  which,  is  very  much  enhanced 
by  ‘.he  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  The  volume  con- 
tains a very  particular  and  detailed  account  of  all 
the  principal  mines  which  are  worked  in  this  co- 
lony; and  the  reader  will  be  highly  gratified  and 
instructed  by  its  details  respecting  the  famed  set- 
tlements of  the  Jesuits,  their  origin,  extent,  and 
subversion.  We  are  precluded  by  our  limits  from 
entering  oi.  the  curious  detail  of  natural  history, 
which  adds  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this  vo- 
lume. Monthly  Review,  Sept.  1809. 


POETICAL  and  DPtA- 
MATIC. 

133.  The  POETICAL  WORKS',  Com- 
plete, of  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  M.  A.  an  im- 
proved edition ; with  an  account  of  his  Life  and 
Literature.  To  which  are  prefixed.  Poetical  Tri- 
butes to  his  Memory,  by  Garrick,  AVoty,  Pratt,  &c. 
small  octavo,  elegantly  printed  and  hot-pressed, 
with  ten  highly  finished  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 
Austin,  in  lus  best  Manner,'  from  Designs,  by  Mr. 
Craig,  6s.  boards,  or  on  fine  royal  paper,  with 
Proof  Impressions  of  the  Engravings,  12s. 

134.  POEMS,  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 

MASON,  M.  A.  Author  of  “The  English  Garden;” 
containing  the  Dramatic  Poems  of  Caractacus  and 
Elfrida. — Monody  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Pope. — 
Odes,  Elegies,  Letters,  &c.  Is.  6d.  boards. 

135.  The  ENGLISH  GARDEN,  a 

Poem,  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  MASON,  M.  A. 
To  which  is  added,  a Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  fine 
Portrait,  is.  hoards. 

136.  The  ROBBERS,  a Tragedy; 

Translated  from  the  German  of  FREDERICK 
SCHILLER.  By  Dr.  RENDER,  with  an  Elegant 
frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

Schiller’s  tragedy  of  the  Robbers  is  doubtless  a 
splendid  effusion  of  genius  ; it  is  tlie  production 
of  a most  vivid  and  extraordinary  imagination, 
and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  most  striking 
nature. 

137.  DON  CARLOS,  a Tragedy;  Se- 
cond Edition  : Translated  from  the  German  of 
FREDERICK  SCHILLER,  with  an  Elegant  Fron- 
tispiece. 5s.  boards. 

1 38.  MARY  STEWART,  QUEEN 

OF  SCOTS;  a Tragedy,  by  F.  SCHILLER,  8vo. 
4s.  fid.  or  fine  paper,  6s.  boards. 

*.*  Tlie  three  Tragedies  of  Schiller,  complete, 
in  one  large  volume,  9s.  boards. 
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139-  COUNT  BENYOWSKY,  or, 

the  Conspiracy  of  Kamtschatk.i ; a Tragic-Comedy; 
in  Five  Acts,  by  BARON  KOTZEBUE.  From  the 
German,  by  Dr.  RENDER,  with  an  Elegant 
Frontispiece,  3s.  (3d.  sewed. 

140.  The  WIFE  with  TWO  HUS- 

BASlft  ; 3 Tragic-Comedy,  in  Three  Acts.  Cs.  6d 

141.  COMIC  SKETCHES,  or,  the 

Comedian  his  own  Manager ; written  and  select- 
ed for  the  Benefit  of  Actors,  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  America.  Inscribed  to  Performers 
in  general.  By  CHARLES  LEE  LEWES,  Come- 
dian. 

The  materials  for  this  Work,  were  originally  col- 
lected for  the  East-Indies,  bat  owing  to  some  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  now  first  made  Public 
from  Original  Documents,  they  were  never  ap- 
plied thus.  Besides  a deal  of  Facetiousness.  and 
Sketches  truly  Comic,  they  contain  a number  of 
entirely  new  Anecdotes,  relating  to  Lord  Orrery, 
Garrick,  Smith,  Hogarth,  Quick,  Foote,  Mossop, 
&c.  fee.  To  theatrical  amateurs  and  professional 
gentlemen,  it  may  be  strongly  recommended,  as 
containing  a store  whence  they  may  derive  much 
utility  anil  amusement. 

A Life  of  LEWES,  and  a Portrait,  aie 
prefixed,  with  some  Original  Letters  which 
passed  between  liim  and  tile  British  Government 
in  India,  on  his  arrival  at  Bengal,  in  r?88.  4s. 
boards. 

“ This  little  volume  contains  a great  deal  of 
amusing  matter,  and  may  be  properly  character- 
ised by  the  appellation  of  a Droll  Performance, 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  an  “ Odd 
Pish”  as  the  Author.  The  satire  is  keen,  always 
entertaining,  and  perfectly  free  from  ill-nature.” 
Literary  Journal,  June,  180L 

M iniatu re  S h ulcspea  re. 

142.  SHARPE’s  EDITION,  Com- 
plete in  nine  beautiful  Miniatorevoliimes,2s.  each, 
sewed,  or  2s.  fid.  neatly  half  bound,  red  back  and 
lettered,  of  the  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare, 
accurately  printed,  and  without  the  smallest 
abridgment,  fiom  the  text  of  the  late  Mr.  Stee- 
vens,  and  now  offered  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Public,  in  a form  combining  an  elegance,  portabi- 
lity, and  cheapness,  hitherto  unattempted.  Emtel 
lishcd  with  an  elegant  miniature  of  Shakspeare. 

Though  the  editions  lately  published, of  the  Plays! 
of  our  immortal  Dramatist,  have  been  numerous 
beyond  all  precedent,  the  proprietors  of  this  edi- 
tion consider  any  apology  for  adding  to  the  num- 
ber perfectly  unnecessary.  Its  intention  is  obvi. 
ously  to  facilitate  and  extend  the  knowledge  of 
an  author,  of  whom  England  lias  just  reason  to  be 
proud ; and  whose 
works  are  such 

As  neither  Man  nor  Muse  can  praise  loo  much. 

Shakspeare’ s Seven  Ae;es. 

1 43.  A SERIES  of  highlyFINISHED 

ENGRAVINGS  from  Shakspeare’s  Seven  Ages  of 
Man.  By  Mr.  WILLIAM  BROMLEY, 

Who  has  already  so  ably  distinguished  himself 
in  Maeklin’s  Bible",  Bowyer’s  History  of  England, 
and  other  Works  of  equal  celebrity,  fiom  designs 
by  Mr.  Stotliard,  R.  A.  accompanied  with  de- 
scriptions  historical,  moral,  and  entertaining.  By 
an  eminent  Literary  Character. 

N.  B.  This  Work  consists  of  Seven  Plates,  com- 
prehending the  Seven  Ages;  a beautiful  Vignette 
characteristic  of  the  subject;  and  the  passage 
complete  from  Shakspeare.  The  whole,  eleven 
inches  and  a half  by  eight,  and  28  pages  of  letter- 
press,  price  £ 1.  10s. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  curious,  and  the 


patrons  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a few  copies  are  taken 
off  in  colours,  which  will  be  found  to  equal  draw- 
ing. £3. 


MISCELLANIES. 

COMPANION  TO  CtELEBS, 

144.  NUBILIA  ill  SEARCH  of  -a 

HUSBAND;  including  Sketches  of  ModernSociety , 
and  interspersed  With  Moral  and  Literary  Dis- 
quisitions: Fourth  Edition,  with  two  additional 
Chapters.  9s.  boards. 

“ Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriage, 
do  belter  please  God,  than  some  virgins  in  their 
state  of  virginity  ” — Taylor. 

The  author  of  Nubilia  lias  sometimes  surpassed 
Cielebs  in  animation,  variety,  and  elegance.— 
Throughout  this  work  there,  is  a vigorous  tone  of 
morality, a dignity,  ail  elevation  of  mind.  The  criti- 
cisms  on  Burns  display  much  good  sense, good  taste, 
and  acute  discrimination  on  just  principles  of  mora- 
lity. If  Ccelebs  has  passed  through  nine  editions, 
we  should  have  a bad  opinion  of  public  taste,  if 
Nubilia  does  not  pass  through  ejglit.  Whoever 
may  be  its  author,  it  is,  unquestionably,  the  pro- 
duction of  an  enlightened,  observing,  and  virtu- 
ous mind,  and  bears  internal  evidence  of  talent 
and  learning.”  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  Jane  1809- 

Beauties  of  Paley. 

1 45  BEAUTIES  selected  from  the. 

Writings  of  the  late  ARCHDEACON  PALEY,  al- 
phabetically arranged,  with  an  Account  of  his 
Life,  critical  Remarks  upon  some  of  his  peculiar 
Opinions,  a copious  Index,  &c.  embellished  with 
an  accurate  Likeness.  By  W.  HAMILTON  REID. 

Beauties  of  Blair. 

143.  SENTIMENTAL  BEAUTIES, 

from  the  Writings  of  the  late  Dr.  BLAIR;  includ- 
ing the  latest  Editions  of  his  Sermons,  Lectures, 
&c.  &c.  Alphabetically  arranged.  With  a copi- 
ous Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Au- 
thor. Carefully  abridged  from  the  larger  Works 
of  the  late  JOll  N IIILL,  L.  L.  D.  and  Dr.  FIN- 
LAYSON.  A New  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions.  By  W.  HAMILTON  ItEID,  in  one  large 
volume,  4s.  6d.  boards. 

Beauties  of  Beattie. 

147.  BEAUTIES  selected  from  the 

Writings  of  JAMES  BEAT  HE,  LL.  D.  late  Profes- 
sor  of  Moral  Philosophy  anil  Logic  in  the  Maris- 
chal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,  ar- 
ranged in  a pleasing  and  perspicuous  manner, 
under  the  following  Heads  ; Poetical,  Moral,  Phi- 
losophical, Theological,  Critical,  and  Epistolary. 

To  which  are  prefixed  a Life  of  the  Author, 
and  an  Account  of  his  Writings;  together  with 
Notes  on  the  First  Book  of  the  Minstrel,  by  THO- 
MAS GRAY,  LL.  B.  printed  uniform  with  the 
above,  and  embellished  with  a correct  likeness  of 
the  author.  Price  5s.  Gd. 

148.  MARY  DE  CLIFFORD;  a Sto- 
ry, interspersed  with  many  Poems.  By  SAMUEL 
EGERTON  BRYDGES,  Esq.  The  Second  Edition, 

■ embellished  with  two  elegant  Engravings,  4s. 
boards. 

“ A production  of  unprecedented  worth,  writ- 
ten in  the  high  spirit  of  ancestorlal  dignity,  and 
with  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  mortal.”  See  the  Se- 
cond Volume  of  the  Lyre  oj'  Love. 

149.  The  M I s C E L LA  NEGUS 

WORKS  of  TIM  BOBBIN,  Esq. ; containing  his 
View  of  ttie  Lancashire  Dialect;  with  large  Ad- 
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ditions  and  Improvements.  Also  his  Poem.  of 
the  Flying  Dragon  and  the  Man  of  Ileaton  ; to- 
gether with  other  Whimsical  Amusements  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  To  which  is  added  a Life  of 
the  Author, by  RICHARD  TOWN  LEY,  Esq.3s.6d. 
bound. 

150.  The  FRIEND  of  WOMEN; 

from  the  French  of  Bonrdier  de  Villemert. 

By  ALEXANDER  MORRICE. 

Ttiis  Work  is  designed  to  exalt  the  Female  Cha- 
racter, and  raise  that  lovely  part  of  the  creation 
to  the  rank  toxvhich  they  are  horn,  and  to  which 
their  many  virtues  so  justly  entitle  them.  It 
treats  on  the  rank  of  women  in  society;  studies 
suitable  to  women;  employment  of  women  ; plea- 
sures and  luxury  of  women;  the  character  and  tem. 
perofwomen  ; love  and  gallantry;  marriage;  edu- 
cation of  children  ; domestic  government ; vir- 
tues of  women.  One  volume,  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

151.  PARIS  DELINEATED;  in- 
cluding a Description  of  the  principal  Edifices 
and  Curiosities  of  that  Metropolis;  from  the 
French  of  Mereier.  2 vols.  8vo.  13s.  in  hoards, 
ombellished  with  an  accurate  plan  of  Paris. 

152.  An  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  from  its  Com- 
mencement to  the  Establishment  of  the  Republi- 
can Constitution  ; with  a Transcript  and  Exami- 
nation of  that  Constitution.  Also,  Philosophi- 
cal Remarks  on  the  predisposing  causes  of  this 
wonderful  change  in  the  political  picture  of  Eu- 
rope, and  au  explanation  of  the  chief  events 
which  accompanied  it  in  its  progress.  By  S. 
PERRY;  who,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of 
the  national  convention  of  France,  was,  with  the 
other  Englishman  in  Paris,  imprisoned  in  the 
Madolonettes,  Ecossais,  and  Luxemburg.  2 vols. 
8vo.  lCs.  boards. 

15 3.  A JOURNAL  of  OCCUR- 
RENCES at  the  TEMPLE,  during  the  Confine- 
ment of  Louis  XVI.  King  of  France.  By  M. 
CLERY,  the  king’s  valet,  de  chambre.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  C.  DALLAS,  Esq.  (is.  sewed.  The 
same  on  fine  paper,  10s.  69.  In  French,  6s.  or 
10s.  Cd.  fine  paper. 

154.  NEW  PICTURE  of  PARIS, 

from  the  French  of  M.  Mereier.  2 vbls.  8vo.  16s. 
in  boards.  This  Work  will  be  found  to  contain 
not  only  a lively  Description  of  the  French  Me- 
tropolis, but  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Inhabitants,  the  Public  Amusements, 
and  every  thing  worthy  the  attention  of  Foreign- 
ers. It  also  abounds  with  curious,  interesting, 
and  original  Anecdotes  of  the  French  Revolution; 
and,  perhaps,  gives  a better  picture  of  it,  than 
any  other  publication  extant. 

155.  An  INTERESTING  NAR- 
RATIVE of  the  TRAVELS  of  JAMES  BRUCE, 
Esq.  into  ABYSSINIA,  to  discover  the  Source  of 
the  Nile.  Abridged  from  the  Original  Work,  by 
SAMUEL  SHAW,  Esq.  Fourth  Edition,  with  cop- 
per  plates,  4s.  boards, 

*»»  Notwithstanding  the  utility  and  pleasure 
that  may  be  derived  from  Mr.  Bruce’s  Travels, 
yet  that  Work,  occupying  five  large  volumes  in 
quarto,  and  being  sold  for  five  guineas,  but  few 
individuals  can  afford  to  purchase  it.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  generality  of  readers  might 
not  be  debarred  from  the  perusal  of  a work 
fraught  with  so  much  entertaining  and  interest- 
ing information,  this  narrative  is  extracted  from 
those  celebrated  travels;  and  on  a fair  and  can- 
did pcrusql,  it  will  appear,  Mr.  Shaw  lias  brought 
into  the  compass  of  a single  volume,  every  thing 
worthy  the  reader’s  attention. 

156.  A TOUR  through  SICILY 


and  MALTA,  in  a Series  of  Letters  to  William 
Beckford,  Esq.  From  P.  BRVDONE,  F.  R.  S. 
One  neat  Volume,  12mo.4s.  6d.  boards. 

157.  An  EXCURSION  from  SID- 

MOUTII  to  CHESTER,  in  the  Summer  of  1803; 
in  a Series  of  Letters  to  a Lady.  Including 
Sketches  of  the  Principal  Towns  and  Villages  in 
the  Counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Monmonth,  Hereford,  Salop,  Derby,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  and  Worcester.  Interspersed  with 
Biographical  Anecdotes  and  Incidental  Remarks, 
particularly  intended  for  the  Information  and 
Amusement  of  the  Rising  Generation. 

By  the  Rev.  EDMUND  fcUTCHER. 

In  two  pocket  volumes,  price  8s.  boards,  embel- 
lished with  an  elegant  View  of  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

158.  The  STATE  of  the  NATION 

with  respect  to  its  Public  Funded  Debt,  Revenue, 
and  Disbursement;  comprised  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  examine  and  state  the 
total  Amount  of  the  Public  Debts,  and  of  the 
Interest  and  Charges  attending  the  same,  to  the 
present  Time  ; particularizing  the  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  of  all  the  Public  Offices;  the 
Names  of  the  Superior  Officers  and  Clerks  in  each 
Department  ; their  Salaries  and  Fees  ; together 
with  the  Amount  lof  whatever  additional  Pen- 
sions or  Salaries  they  receive  from  other  Situa- 
tions paid  by  the  Pnblic.  4 vols.  8vo.  11.  8s. 
boards. 

159.  MANUAL  of  LIBERTY, 

or  Testimonies  in  Behalf  of  the  Rights  of  Man- 
kind ; selected  from  the  best  Authorities  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  and  methodically  arranged.  8vo.  6s.  bds. 

160.  LAVATER'S  PHYSIOGNO- 
MY, and  PHYSIOGNOMICAL  RULES  ; Essays 
oil  Physiognomy,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  mankind.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  John  Caspar  La- 
vater.  By  THOMAS  IIOLCROFT,  Esq. 

A New  Edition,  with  Additions,  corrected  and 
improved,  by  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.  in  4 large  vo- 
lumes, royal  8vo.  41.  4s.  boards. 

To  this  Edition  is  added  a Translation  of  a va- 
luable posthumous  Physiognomical  Work,  by 
Mr.  Lavater,  lately  published  at  7urieh,  by  Mr. 
G.  Gesner,  Son-in-law  to  the  Author,  entitled  One 
Hundred  Physisgnomical  Rules,  elucidated  by 
fifty-eight  additional  Engravings,  together  with 
a Life  of  Lavater. 

The  Hundred  Physiognomical  Rules  of  Mr. 
Lavater,  lately  published  ill  Germany,  and  now 
first  translated,  and  annexed  to  this  edition,  form 
of  themselves  a work  truly  curious,  and  highly 
valuable  to  all  who  would  wish  to  study-  Physi- 
ognomy as  a Science.  They  were  not  intended 
for  publication  by  theAuthor,  during  his  life-time, 
but  intrusted  only  to  a few  select  friends,  under 
the  strictest  inhibition  from  making  them  public. 
They  appear  to  have  been  considered  by  Lava- 
ter, as  containing  the  most  important  and  pro- 
found secrets  of  his  Art.  Their  authenticity  is 
unquestionable,  both  from  the  testimony  of'tlie 
Editor  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Lavater,  Mr. 
George  Gessner,  his  Son-in-law,  and  the  internal 
marks  they  bear  of  the  Style  and  Spirit  of  his 
Writings. 

161.  An  Abridgment  of  the  above, 

in  One  Volume  12mo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

162.  A WEEK’S  CONVERSA- 
TION on  the  PLURALITY  of  WORLDS  ; a New 
Edition,  with  considerable  improvements.  From 
the  French  of  Monsieur  <le  Fontenelle,  by  J. 
HUGHES,  Esq.  and  others.  To  which  is  added, 
Mr.  Addison’s  Defence  of  the  Newtonian  Philo 
sophy.  2s.  61L  in  boards. 
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163.  The  LAW  of  NATURE,  or, 

Catechism  of  a French  Citizen;  containing  the 
second  and  concluding  part  of  The  Hums;  or,  a 
Survey  of  the  Revolution  of  Empires.  By  M. 
VOLNEY,  one  of  the  Deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  1"H9,  and  Author  of  Travels  into 
Syria  and  Egypt,  &c.  A new  and  beautiful  Edi- 
tion, printed  in  a pocket  size,  with  an  elegant 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  by  Ridley, 
2S. 6d.  sewed,  or  handsomely  bound  and  gilt,  as. 

The  above  elegant  Work  contains  the  follow- 
ing interesting  subjects : 

1.  The  Law  of  Nature. — 2.  Charactei  s of  the 
Law  of  Nature. — 3.  The  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Nature,  as  they  relate  to  Man.  4 The  Basis  of 
Morality;  of  Good  ; of  Sin;  of  Crimes  ; of  Vice — 
of  Virtue. — 5.  Individual  Virtue;  Knowledge. — 
6.  Temperance. — 1.  Continence. — 8-  Courage 
and  Activity.— 9.  Cleanliness. — 10  Domestic 

Virtues. — 11.  The  Social  Virtues  and  Justice. — 
12.  Developeinent  of  the  Social  Virtues. 

164.  THE  WAY  TO  HEALTH; 

a Selection  of  Maxims  for  the  Preservation  of 
Health,  extracted  from  the  Villager’s  Friend  ; and 
printed  on  a single  sheet,  for  the  Cottager’s  Fire- 
side. Embellished  with  an  emblematical  Print. 
Price  6d. 

165.  DANGEROUS  SPORTS;  a 

Tale,  addressed  to  Children,  warning  them  against 
wanton,  careless,  or  mischievous  Exposure  to 
Situations,  from  which  alarming  Injuries  so  often 
proceed.  By  JAMES  FARKINSON,  Hoxton. 
Embellished  with  a Frontispiece,  and  Eleven 
Wood  cuts,  2s.  6d.  neatly  half-bound. 

“ Who  knows  but  one  of  my  Stories  may  one 
day  save  the  life  of  some  child!’’ — Old  Milson. 

166.  The  VILLAGER’S  FRIEND 

and  PHYSICIAN,  ov  a Familiar  Address  on  the 
Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  removal -of  Dis- 
ease on  its  first  appearance.  Supposed  to  be  de- 
livered by  a Village  Apothqcary. 

By  JAMES  PARKINSON,  Hoxton. 


With  Cursory  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of 
Children,  on  Sobriety,  Industry,  &c.  intended  for 
the  promotion  of  Domestic  Happiness.  .Second 
Edition,  with  a Frontispiece,  is. 

“ We  cannot  help  expressing  our  opinion,  that 
the  excellent  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  could  not  employ  a small  portion  of 
their  fund  in  a manner  more  conducive  to  that 
purpose,  than  by  encouraging  and  facilitating 
the  circulation  of  this  book  among  them.”  British 
Critic. 

167.  A TREATISE  on  the  GAME 

of  CF1BBAGE;  showing  the  Laws  and  Rule*  of 
the  Game,  as  now  played  at  St.  James’s,  Bath, 
and  Newmarket;  with  the  best  method  of  laying 
out  your  Cards,  and  exposing  all  the  unfair  arts 
practised  by  Professional  Players,  or  such  men 
as  are  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Black  Legs,  &e.  Composed  by  several  of  the 
Sporting  Gentlemen  of  the  first  celebrity,  and 
digested  by  AN'THONY  PASQU1N,  Esq.  Second 
Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Domestic  Cookery. 

1 68.  The  HOUSEKEEPER’S  Do- 
mestic LIBRARY,  or.  New  Universal  Family 
Instructor  in  practical  economy  ; containing  the 
whole  Art  of  Cookery,  in  all  its  new  and  fashion- 
able Varieties ; with  proper  instructions  for 
Baking,  Roasting,  Boiling,  Broiling,  Frying, 
Hashing,  Slewing,  Fricasecing,  with  Con- 
fectionary in  all  its  Branches;  Potting  and  Col- 
laring Fish  and  Meat — Salting  and  Curing  Hams, 
Tongues,  Bacon,  Beef,  Pork,  &c. — Pickling  of 
every  description — Brewing  of  Porter,  Ale,  Beer, 
and  Table  Beer — Distilling  of  Spirits,  Simple  Wa- 
ters, Compounds  and  Cordials — Making  and 
Keeping  Choice  Wines. — Also  the  Complete  Art 
of  Catving,  and  performing  the  Honours  of  the 
Table  with  grace  and  propriety.  Likewise  new 
Bills  of  Fare,  made  Dishes  of  all  descriptions ; 
Directions  for  Marketing,  &c  &c.  By  CHARLES 
MILLINGTON.  In  one  large  Volume,  8vo.  price 
9S.  boards. 


The  folloxcing  Books  are  all  uniformly  and  elegantly  printed  in  the  best  Manner, 
on  fine  Yellow  Wove  Paper,  Foolscap  Octavo,  and  embellished  with  highly - 


finished  Engravings. 

16 9.  The  LETTERS  OF  A PERUVI- 
AN PRINCESS,  by  Madame  DEGRAFIGNY ; also, 
ns  a Sequel,  the  Letters  of  AZA,  by  IGNATIUS 
IIUNGARI  DE  LA  MARCHE  COURMONT.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  A Life  of  Madame  DE  GRA- 
FIGNY,  and  a short  Biographical  Notice  of 
MARCHE  COURMONT.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  WILLIAM  MUDFORD.  6s. 

In  this  Translation  it  lias  been  attempted  to 
transfuse  more  of  the  manner  and  genius  of  the 
author,  than  lias  been  accomplished  by  former 
versions  : and  it  is  also  distinguished  from  former 
translations,  by  the  Memoir  of  MARCHE  COUR- 
MONT, who  has  not  hitherto  been  known,  as  the 
Author  of  the  Letters  of  AZA. 

IZO.LETTERSofYORICK  andELI- 

ZA,  being  the  Correspondence  between  Mrs. 
DRAPER  and  LAURENCE  STERNE.  To  which 
is  added,  a sketch  of  their  Lives.  &c.  This  is  the 
onlyEdttion  published  in  which  Eliza’s  Letters  are 
incorporated  with  those  of  Yorick’s,  3s.  fid.  boards. 

171.  FITZOSBORNE’S  LETTERS 

on  several  Subjects,  by  the  late  WILLIAM  MEL- 
MQTH,  Esq.  of  Bath,  the  elegant  Translator  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny.  To  which  is  added,  a sketch 
of  the  Life  of  the  author,  Os.  boards. 


172.  LETTERS  of  ABELARD  and 

IIELOISE,  with  a particular  Account  of  their  Lives 
and  Misfortunes.  To  which  are  added,  Poems  by 
Pope,  Madan,  Cawthorne,  Birch,  Seymour,  &c.  &c. 
6s.  boards. 

17  3.  The  CORRESPONDENCE  of 

THEODOSIUS  and  CONSTANTIA,  before  and  af- 
ter her  taking  the  Veil,  by  Dr.  LANGIIORNE  : 
with  a Life  of  the  Author,  5s. 

174.  ROUSSEAU’S  LETTERS  of  an 

Italian  Nun  and  an  English  Gentleman,  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, 3s.  6d.  boards. 

“A  slave  to  his  own  feelings,  lie  pourtrays  every 
thing,  with  the  greatest  vivacity.  On  the  subjects 
of  Love,  therefore,  we  are  to  expect  many  beauti- 
ful flights,  and  accordingly  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  enriched  by  them.  Literary  lie- 
view. 

17 5.  ORIGINAL  LETTERS  of  J.  J. 

ROUSSEAU  to  M.  DE  MALSIIERBES,  M.  D’A- 
LEMBERT,  Mad.  La  M.  LUXEMBOURG,  &c. 
with  a Fao-Simile  of  Rousseau’s  Hand  Writing, 
and  an  original  Military  Air  of  his  own  Composi- 
lion ; also  Original  Letters  of  Butla  Fuoco  and 
David  Hume.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  t 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  4s.  6d.  boards. 
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Nezv  Books  published  by  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones. 


*,*  The  above  Letters  are  well  known  to  the 
Literary  World  for’ their  elegance  of  language, 
and  purity  of  morals;  they  therefore  cannot  be 
tpo  highly  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain a correct  style  of  writing,  particularly  in  epis- 
tolary correspondence. 


of  Mercantile  Stamps,  and  various  other  useful 
and  interesting  tables.  Twenty-third  Edition  o, 
bound. 

Morriceon  Brewing  and  Malting. 
1S6.  A TREATISE  on  BREW- 


17  6. ESSAYS  ON  MEN  AND  MAN- 
NERS, by  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  M.  B.  With  a 
Life  and  Critique  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  the 
Author,  by  W.  MUDFOKD,  Author  of  “A  Cri- 
tical Inquiry  into  the  Moral  Writings  of  Dr  John- 
son.”  «fc.  &c.  With  four  beautiful  Engravings, 
(is.  boards. 

177.  ESSAYS,  MORAL,  ECONO- 
MICAL ami  POLITICAL.  By  FRANCIS  BACON, 
BARON  VERULAM,  VISCOUNT  St.  ALBAN’S. 
Ornamented  with  an  elegant  Portrait  of  Lord  Ba- 
con. To  which  is  added,  a sketch  of  his  Life.  6s. 
boards. 

A Miniature  Edition  of  the  above,  elegantly 
printed,  price  2s.  6d.  boards, 

178.  FABLES  of  the  ANCIENTS, 

ill  Philosophy,  Morality,  and  Civil  Policy,  illus- 
trated and  explained  by  LORD  BACON,  With 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  Dr.  SHAW. 
Embellished  with  Twelve  biglity-finisheil  Engra- 
vings on  Wood,  by  AUSTIN,  from  Designs,  by 
CRAIG,  5s.  boards. 

17.9-  The  CONDUCT  of  the  UNDER- 

STANDING, by  JOHN  LOCKE, Esq.  3s.  6d.  boards. 

“ Fur  a.  man  to  understand  fully  the  business  of 
his  particular  calling,  and  of  his  religion,  is  usu- 
ally enough  to  take  up  his  whole  time.”  See  Sect, 
it).  A Miniature  Edition  of  the  above.  2s.  boards. 

180.  SOME  THOUGHTS  Concern- 
ing EDUCATION,  by  JOHN  LOCKE,  Esq.  fools- 
cap 8vo.  5s.  boards. 

181.  The  ECONOMY  of  HUMAN 

LIFE,  in  Two  Parts,  by  R.  DOD.SLEV,  with  a Life 
and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  together  with  Six  ele- 
gant Engravings,  price  6s.  boards. 

182.  Dr.  GREGORY’S  LEGACY  to 

his  DAUGHTER.  A new  and  beautiful  Edition, 
with  an  elegant  Frontispiece.  .‘Is.  boards. 

183.  An  UNFORTUNATE  MO- 
THER’S ADVICE  to  her  Absent  DAUGHTERS; 
in  a Letter  to  Miss  Pennington.  By  the  late  Mrs. 
PENNINGTON,  2s.  6d. 

18L  WILLIAM  TELL,  or,  SW1S- 

SERLAND  DELIVERED  ; a posthumous  Work  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Fioriau.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a Life  of  the  Author,  bv  JAUFFRET.  Translated 
from  tlie  French  by  WILLIAM  B.  HEWETSON, 
Author  of  “ The  Blind  Boy,”  &c.  &c.  5s.  boards. 


TRADE  and  BUSINESS. 

18.5.  LEYBOURNE’s  READY- 

RECKONER,  or.  Trader’s  Sure  Guide  ; contain- 
ing Tables  ready  cast  up,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
all  who  deal  by  Wholesale  or  Retail;  exhibiting, 
at  one  view,  the  amount  or  vulue  of  any  num- 
ber or  quantity  of  Goods  or  Merchandize,  from 
one  up  to  ten  thousand,  at  the  various  prices,  from 
one  farthing  to  one  pound,  &c.  &c.  with  a List 


1NG  ; wherein  is  exhibited  the  whole  process  of 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Brewing  the  various  sorts 
ol  Malt  Liquor;  with  practical  examples  of 
each  species.  Together  with  the  manner  of  using 
the  Thermometer  and  Saccharoraeter ; eluci- 
dated by  examples,  rendered  easy  to  any  capa- 
city, in  brewing  London  Porter,  Brown  Stout, 
Reading  Beer.  Amber,  Hock,  London  Ale,  Wind- 
sor ditto,  Welch  ditto,  Wirtemberg  ditto.  Scurvy- 
grass  ditto,  Table  Beer,  and  Shipping  ditto. 

Also  general  instructions  for  the  making  of 
Malt;  with  Tables  of  the  Net  Duties  of  Excise  on 
Strong  and  Table  Beer,  payable  by  Common 
Brewers  in  Town  and  Country. 

By  ALEXANDER  MOItRICE,  Common  Brewer., 
10  s.  6d.  boards. 

In  this  work  the  just  proportion  of  the  various  . 
quantities  of  Malt,  Hops,  and  other  ingredients  - 
necessary  for  brewing  the  above  species  of  Malt 
Liquor  is  given,  as  well  as  every  other  iufornia-  ■ 
tion  that  can  possibly  be  requisite  for  the  youn« 
common  Brewer,  or  the  private  family,  in  Town 
or  Country ; and  as  it  is  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  none  but  the  experienced  Common  Brew- 
er can  communicate,  the  Author  flatters  himself 
that  this  Treatise  will  be  found,  for  practice,  su- 
perior to  any  other  hitherto  published. 

187.  The  OILMAN’S  VADE-ME- 

CUM;  being  a useful  Assistant  to' the  Retail  as 
well  as  the  Wholesale  Dealer;  showing,  at  one 
view,  the  value  of  a Tun  of  Fish  or  Seed  Oil,  at 
any  price  per  Gallon;  and  the  Weight  and  Value 
of  any  number  of  Gallons,  at  any  price  per  Tun. 
lo  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  to  find  the 
value  ol  the  Pounds  and  Half-Pounds,  being  less 
than  a Gallon.  By  R.  xv.  VVHITTON,  Account-  , 
ant.  Second  Edition.  Is.  fid.  bound. 

1 88.  The  LABORATORY,  or  School 

of  Arts;  containing  a large  collection  of  Valuable 
Secrets,  Experiments,  and  Manual  Operations  of 
the  Arts  and  manufactures,  highly  useful  to 
Gilders,  Jewellers,  Enameilers,  Goldsmiths,  Dy- 
ers, Cutlers,  Pewterers,  Joiners,  Japanners.  Book- 
binders,  Plasterers,  Artists,  and  to  the  Workers 
in  Metals  in  general,  and  in  Plaster  of  Paris,  j 
Wood,  Ivory,  Bone,  Horn,  and  other  Materials.  J 
. Compiled  originally  by  G;  SMITH.  Sixth  Edi-  1 
tion,  with  a great  number  of  additional  Receipts, 
Corrections,  and  amendments,  and  a complete 
Treatise  on  Fire-works’,  and  the  Artof Short-Hand. 
The  whole  completely  illustrated  by  Engrav-  ] 
ings,  and  forming  Two  handsome  Volumes  in 
Octavo.  11.  Is  boards. 

Newton  on  Leases. 

1S9.  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON’s  CAL-  , 

CULATION  on  the  Value  of  Leases,  Freeholds,  j 
Annuities,  and  Reversionary  Property.  This  j 
invaluable  Book  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  I 
is  now  considered  of  the  highest  importance,  j 
being  a Complete  and  Sure  Guide,  for  the  Buyer  l 
or  Seller  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  properties,  j 
Every  Table  is  clearly  explained  by  easy  ] 
and  familiar  examples;  so  that  the  reader  has  j 
only  to  ascertain  the  Years  unexpired,  or  to 
be  granted,  of  a Lease,  and  the  Fine,  and  look  to  ; 
the  Tables  in  this  Book,  and  he  will  find  the  ! 
Real  Value  of  the  Lease,  lo  a fraction.  Sixth 
Edition,  3s.  fid.  boards. 


S.  N.  & J.  have  constantly'  on  Sale  a very  considerable  VARIETY  OF  BOOKS,  •' 
in  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE.  Also,  all  Periodical  Publications,  1 


New  Plays,  and  Pamphlets,  as  soon  as  published.  Bibles  and  Common  Prayers,  in  elegant 


Bindings. 

***  Foreign  Orders  executed,  and  Book-Societies  supplied,  on  the  most  liberal  Terms. 
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